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PRErACE. 


The  following  Lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital  during  the  sessions  1852-3.     At  the  request  of 
several  of  those  who  heard  them,  I  have  consented  to  their 
publication  ;  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  worthy  of 
being  presented  to  my  colleagues  and  those  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  developments 
of  Homoeopathy,  I  have  carefully  revised  the  original  ma- 
nuscripts and  made  considerable  additions,  so  as  to  render 
them  as  complete  as  possible,  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
date  of  publication.     I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader  everything  of  interest  and  importance  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Homoeopathy,  in  a  theoretical 
and  practical  point  of  view,  that  has  appeared  in  the 
literature  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries.  I  have  given 
as   succinct  and  correct  an  account  as  I  could  of  the 
views  and  statements  of  the  principal  writers  on  Homoeo- 
pathy, and  this  I  was  generally  enabled  to  do  at  first 
hand,  having  access  to  a  pretty  extensive  homoeopathic 
library.     Where  I  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal sources,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  abstracts 
contained  in  some  of  the  G-erman  journals  and  works  on 
Homoeopathy,  more  especially  the  last  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Qriesselich,  whose  resumes  of  the  opinions  of  others 
I  have  found  wonderfully  correct  in  almost  every  case 
where  I  have  compared  them  with  the  originals. 

I  trust  this  little  work  may  prove  of  use  to  the  ho- 
moeopathic  student,  if  not  by  any  originality  of  the 
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views  put  forward  in  it,  at  least  by  presenting  him  with 
a  tolerably  accurate  coup  deceit  of  the  various  steps  in 
the  progressive  development  of  Homoeopathy,  and  that, 
besides  showing  him  the  right  directions  in  which  the 
homoeopathic  art  must  be  developed  and  perfected,  it 
may  serve  to  warn  him  from  the  false  paths  pursued  by 
many  of  the  nominal  adherents  of  Homoeopathy,  which 
only  lead  to  extravagance  and  the  abnegation  of  all 
science. 

For  the  imperfections  of  the  work  I  must  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence.  The  subject  is  a  large  and  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  I  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  many  of  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn, 
and  of  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  however  careful 
and  conscientious  I  have  been.  Haply,  some  one  more 
competent  to  execute  the  task  I  have  essayed  may  here- 
after write  a  better  treatise  on  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  profit  by  my  very  failings  and  errors  to  render  his 
work  more  perfect  and  worthier  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  a  more  complete  treatise 
shall  appear,  I  believe  that  the  English  homoeopathist 
will  find  in  the  following  pages  many  things  bearing 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  Homoeopathy  which 
will  be  novel,  and,  I  hope,  interesting  to  him. 


LoKDOK,  December^  1853. 
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BIOaBAFHICAL   SKETCH  OF   HAHNEMAXy. 

**  HAHiTBiCAirs',  dieser  seltene  Doppelkopf  von  Fhilosophie  and  G«lebrsainkeit 
— dessen  System  am  Rnde  den  Buin  ctergemeinen  Receptirkopfe  nachsich  ziehen 
moss,  aber  noch  wenig  von  den  Praktikem  angenommen  und  mehr  verabscheut 
alfl  untersucht  ist." — Jsak  Paul  Bightbb,  Zerttreute  BUUier,  II.  Band,  8.  292. 

Although  it  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  preface  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  ordinary  Practice  of  Physic 
with  an  account  of  the  personal  history  of  JEsculapius  or 
Hippocrates,  of  Gtden  or  Sydenham,  as  the  representa- 
tive men  of  old  Physic,  the  case  is  altered  when  we  have 
to  discourse  of  that  thorough  reformation  of  the  art  of 
Medicine,  commonly  called  Homoeopathy;  for  Homoeo- 
pathy is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  Hah- 
nemann, and  a  study  of  his  history  and  a  du«  appreciation 
of  his  character  are  so  essential  for  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend the  various  developments  and  phases  of  this 
•complete  and  remarkable  Eeformation,  that  it  would  be 
almost  as  unpardonable  for  the  teacher  of  Homoeopathy 
to  omit  attempting  to  estimate  the  character  of  its  Founder, 
-AS  it  would  be  for  the  historian  of  the  great  religious 
Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  omit  the  study 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Martin  Luther. 

But  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  Hahnemann  entered 
the  domain  of  history,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  saying 
that  a  hero  is  not  appreciated  tOl  he  has  passed  away  jGrom 
.  among  us,  we  observe  that  these  nine  years  have  witnessed 
an  extension  of  homoeopathy  unequalled  since  its  promul- 
gation fifty  years  ago ;  and  its  Founder,  who  could  at  the 
period  of  nis  decease  only  reckon  his  disciples  by  hun- 
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dreds,  is  now  acknowledged  as  their  master  by  thousands 
of  educated  medical  men  scattered  all  over'tbe  globe ;  and 
the  very  tovni  whence  he  was  driven  by  the  enmity  of  his 
colleagues  only  twenty  years  ago,  a  few  months  since  saw 
a  costljr  monument  of  bronze  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  united  efforts  of  his  admirers  of  all  nations. 

The  biographer  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
acquaintance  of  his  hero  cannot  indeed  have  such  an  ex- 
act idea  of  his  minuter  traits  of  character  and  peculiarities 
as  he  who  has  had  this  advantage ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  may  be  able  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  his  general 
characteristics  and  genius,  by  an  unbiassed  study  of  his 
works  and  of  the  impressions  produced  upon  those  who 
were  familiar  with  hiin ;  just  as  the  spectator  placed  upon 
a  hill  may  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  gene- 
ral features  and  capabilities  of  a  town,  than  one  of  its 
inhabitants  who  may  be  familiar  with  every  house,  but  not 
with  its  aspect  from  beyond  its  walls. 

Hahnemann  has  not  been  dead  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  assign  to  him  his  true  place  among  the  world's  wor- 
thies. The  veneration  of  some  might  perhaps  induce 
them  to  give  him  too  high  a  rank  in  the  Walhalla  of  im- 
mortality, whilst  others,  to  whose  remembrance  the  petty 
foibles  incident  to  humanity,  of  which  our  Hahnemann 
had  his  share,  recur  too  vividly,  might  be  apt  to  under- 
estimate him. 

The  biographies  that  have  hitherto  been  published  of 
Hahnemann  are  meagre  and  contradictory,  and  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  publication  of  those  letters  and 
documents  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  custody  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  careful  study  of  which 
we  should  be  able  to  gain  a  dear  insight  into  the  motives 
and  reasons  for  various  actions  of  his  eventful  life,  which 
at  present  we  can  only  conjecture. 

The  histories  of  many  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  some  particular  branch  of  science  teach  us  that  they 
have  done  so  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  in  spite  of  the  greatest  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way 
by  fortune  and  by  their  own  natural  guardians.  Hahne- 
mann belonged  to  this  class  of  great  men. 

His  father,  an  industrious  but  fortuneless  painter  on 
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porcelain  in  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Meissen,  a 
charming  little  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Dres- 
den, discouraged  aU  his  endeavours  to  qualify  himself  for 
a  calling  superior  to  that  he  himself  pursued,  though  he 
seems  in  other  respects  to  have  had  a  g^at  influence  on 
the  character  of  his  son  by  his  exhortations  to  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  independent  judgment  in  all  cases,  and  not  to 
take  anything  on  trust,  but  in  every  case  to  act  as  reflec- 
tion told  him  was  for  the  best.  "  trove  aU  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,"  was  the  substance  of  his  advice. 
By  this  advice  Hahnemann  profited,  and,  notwithstanding 
ms  father's  prohibition  to  study,  he  pursued  his  strong  in- 
clination to  do  so  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  and  on  many 
an  occasion  when  it  was  thought  he  was  sound  asleep,  he 
was  consuming  the  midnight  oil  over  his  books,  in  a  lamp 
which  he  had  himself  constructed  out  of  clay,  as  he  was 
apprehensive  of  being  discovered  had  he  used  one  of  the 
household  candlesticks.  This  little  incident  I  have  thought 
worth  mentioning,  as  it  exhibits  his  perseverance  and  in- 
domitable steadfastness  of  purpose  even  at  that  early  age. 
His  aptitude  for  study  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
schoolmaster,  with  whom  he  became  a  favourite,  and  who 
undertook  to  direct  his  studies,  and  encouraged  him  to  a 
higher  order  of  study  than  that  which  constituted  the 
usual  curriculum  of  a  Q-rammar  School.  This  did  not  please 
his  father,  who  several  times  removed  him  firom  the  school 
and  set  him  to  some  less  intellectual  work,  but  at  length 
restored  him  to  his  favourite  studies  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  teacher,  who,  to  meet  the  pecuniary  difficulty, 
instructed  the  young  Samuel  until  his  twentieth  year 
without  remuneration. 

On  leaving  school  it  was  the  custom  to  write  an  essay 
on  some  subject,  and  Hahnemann  selected  the  somewhat 
unusual  one  of  "  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human 
hand,"  a  theme  which  has  in  our  own  time  been  so  beauti* 
fully  discoursed  upon  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise.  Who  would  not  like  to  see  how  the  bov 
Hahnemann  treated  this  subject,  his  selection  of  which 
shows  a  strong  bias  towards  natural  science  ? 

Twenty  thfders  (about  £3  sterling  the  only  patrimony 
he  ever  received)  and  his  father's  blessing,  were  all  he 

£2 
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carried  with  him  from  Meissen  to  Leipzic,  where  it  was 
his  intention  to  study  medicine.  He  was  allowed  free 
access  to  the  various  classes,  and  managed  to  support 
himself  by  teaching  French  and  German,  and  by  trans- 
lating books  from  the  English.  From  Leipzic  he  jour- 
neyed to  Vienna,  in  order  to  witness  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  hospitals  there,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  Dr.  von  Quarin,  who  treated 
him  like  a  son,  and  took  great  pains  to  teach  him  the  ^ 
of  medicine.  By  some  roguery  or  other,  however,  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  money  here,  and  so,  after  a  sojourn 
in  Vienna  of  only  three  quarters  of  a  year,  he  found  him- 
self forced  to  accept  the  situation  of  family  physician  and 
librarian  to  the  Governor  of  Transylvania,  with  whom  he 
resided  in  Hermannstadt  two  years,  and  whence  he  re- 
moved to  graduate  in  Erlangen,  in  1779. 

"  The  longing  of  a  Swiss  for  his  rugged  Alps,"  he  says, 
in  an  autobiographical  fragment  he  has  left  behind  him, 
"  cannot  be  more  irresistible  than  that  of  a  Saxon  for  his 
fatherland."  Accordingly  to  fatherland  he  went,  and 
settled  down  to  practice  in  a  small  town  named  Hettstadt, 
but  as  there  was  no  field  for  practice  here,  he  removed, 
after  three  quarters  of  a  year's  residence,  to  Dessau,  in 
1781.  Here  it  was,  he  tells  us,  that  he  first  turned  his 
attention  to  chemistry ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  year  he 
was  appointed  district  physician  in  Gommern,  whither  he 
removed,  and  here  he  married  his  first  wife,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  previously  made  in  Dessau,  she  being 
the  daughter  of  an  apothecary  of  that  town :  here  also  he 
wrote  his  first  book  on  medicine,  which  gives  ^he  result 
of  his  experience  of  practice  in  Tiransylvania,  and  takes 
rather  a  desponding  view  of  medicail  practice  in  general, 
and  of  his  own  in  particular,  as  he  candidly  ^admits  that 
most  of  his  cases  would  have  done  better  had  heletithem 
alone.  After  remaining  nearly  three  years  in  Gommern — 
where,  he  naively  observes,  "  no  physician  had  overseen 
before,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  no  desire  for  one^' — - 
he  transferred  his  residence  to  Dresden ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  taking  for  a  year  Jhe  post  of  physician  to  the 
hospital,  during  the  illness  of  Dr.  Wagner,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  practice  here. 
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During  the  last  four  years  he  lived  in  Dresden  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Lockowitz  he  published  many 
chemical  works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  a  treatise 
upon  poisoning  by  arsenic,  which  is  quoted  to  this  day  as 
an  authority  by  the  best  writers  on  toxicology.  This  was 
probably  the  period  he  alludes  to,  in  his  letter  to  Hufe- 
land,  as  that  when  he  retired  disgusted  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  medical  practice  and  devoted  himself  to  che- 
mistry and  literature.  That  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  former  science,  his  valuable  tests  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  wine  and  of  drugs  and  this  treatise 
on  arsenic  testify ;  and  we  have  likewise  the  testimony 
of  the  Swedish  oracle  of  chemistry,  Berzelius,  who, 
knowing  well  the  value  of  Hahnemann's  services  to  his 
own  science,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  This  man  would 
have  been  a  great  chemist,  had  he  not  turned  a  great 
quack."  We  may  take  Berzelius' s  opinion  as  to  Hahne- 
mann's skill  in  chemistry;  but  try  his  physic  by  other 
than  chemical  tests. 

In  1789  he  removed  to  Leipzic,  and  in  that  year  pub- 
lished his  treatise  On  Syphilis,  written  the  year  before  in 
Lockowitz,  which,  I  must  confess,  betrays  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  best  works  of  that  period  on  the 
subject.  But  what  this  work  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  is 
its  description  of  a  new  preparation,  known  to  this  day  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercwry, 
and  some  very  novel  views  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
sjrphilis ;  the  dose  of  mercury  to  be  given  (which  is  re- 
markably small),  the  signs  when  enough  has  been  in- 
gested for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  and  the  denunciation 
of  the  local  treatment  of  the  primary  sore.  In  1790  he 
translated  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  and  discovered  the 
fever-producing  property  of  cinchona  bark ;  which  was  to 
him  wnat  the  falling  apple  was  to  Newton,  and  the  swing- 
ing lamp  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  to  Galileo.  From  this 
single  experiment  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  impressed 
witn  the  conviction,  that  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medi- 
cines would  give  the  key  to  their  therapeutic  powers.    He 

^  Lesser  Writings,  1. 
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seems,  howerer,  to  have  contented  himself  with  hunting 
up  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors  for  hints  respect-* 
ing  the  physiological  action  of  different  substances,  and 
to  have  tested  them  but  sparingly,  if  at  all,  on  his  own 
person  or  on  his  friends ;  and  in  lus  researches,  to  have 
looked  more  for  the  peculiar  and  striking  effects  of  the 
drugs  than  for  those  minute  shades  of  symptoms  which 
we  find  he  so  carefully  recorded  in  his  later  years.  In 
fact,  he  seems  rather  to  haye  searched  for  parallels  to 
those  abstract  forms  of  disease  described  in  the  works  on 
nosology,  than  for  analogues  to  the  indiyidual  concrete 
cases  of  actual  practice.  I  think  any  one  who  will  read 
his  first  Essay  On  a  New  JPrinciple,^  published  in  1796, 
and  the  two  papers.  On  Continued  and  Remittent  Fevers,^ 
and  On  Hebdomadal  Diseases*  published  in  1798,  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  opinion. 

However,  to  return  to  our  history,  Hahnemann  seems 
to  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  test  his  ideas  by 
practice  in  Leipzic  and  the  little  village  of  Stotteritz 
close  by,  and  must  have  been  completely  occupied  with 
his  chemical  lucubrations  and  translations;  for  he  wrote 
at  this  period  a  large  number  of  chemical  essays,  and 
translated  several  chemical  and  other  works,  besides 
Cullen's,  just  named.  His  diligence  must  have  been 
something  extraordinary  at  this  time,  and  no  doubt  his 
increasing  family  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him, 
and  caused  him  to  slave  to  the  extent  of  which  we  have 
evidence  from  his  publications.  How  sorely  the  res  an^ 
gusta  domi  must  now  have  pressed  on  Hahnemann,  longing 
as  he  was  for  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  investigations 
of  which  he  had  just  discovered  the  clue !  hpw  his  great 
but  impatient  soul  must  have  chafed  and  fretted  at  that 
oppressive  clog  of  poverty — ^that  necessity  for  providing 
bread  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  children,  which  hindered 
him  from  soaring  on  liis  eagle  flight  into  xmexplored,  un- 
dreamt-of regions  of  discovery  !  And  the  poverty  which 
Hahnemann  endured  was  not  merely  an  income  so  small 
as  to  prohibit  an  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  but 
often,  very  often,  an  actual  want  of  the  common  neces- 

c  Leaser  Writings,  p.  295.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  382.  e  Ibid.,  p.  996. 
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saries  of  existence ;  and  this  with  all  the  anxiety  of  an 
increasing  and  helpless  family  of  young  children !  And 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  his  poverty,  Hahnemann  had  pro- 
bably never  made  the  discovery  on  vrhich  his  fame  is  built. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  oyster  forms  the  lustrous  pearl 
round  certain  extraneous  substances  that  intrude  them- 
selves within  the  cavity  of  its  shell,  and  irritate  and  vex 
its  tender  flesh — and  so  it  is  with  the  great  and  good ;  the 
vexations  and  annoyances  of  life  are  ofben  the  means  of 
eliciting  and  developing  those  pearls  of  the  mind  that  we 
admire  and  marvel  at. 

With  what  eagerness  must  not  Hahnemann  now  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  to 
take  the  charge  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  G«or^enthal, 
in  the  Thuringian  forest, — a  charge  which  womd  give 
him  a  present  competency,  and,  above  all,  leisure  to  pur- 
sue his  now  painfully  interesting  investigations,  and  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  discovery  to  the  test.  Here, 
then,  we  find  him  settled  for  a  time  in  1792.  A  cure  that 
he  made  in  this  institution  of  the  Hanoverian  minister 
Klockenbring,  who  had  been  rendered  insane  by  a  satire 
of  Kotzebue's,  created,  we  are  told,  some  sensation ;  and, 
&om  the  account  he  published  in  1796  of  this  case,*^  we 
find  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first 
advocate  for  that  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane  by 
mildness  instead  of  coercion  which  has  become  all  but 
universal.  "  I  never  allow  any  insane  person,"  he  writes, 
"  to  be  punished  by  blows  or  other  painful  corporeal  in- 
flictions, since  there  can  be  no  punishment  where  there 
is  no  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  since  such  patients  cannot 
be  improved,  but  must  be  rendered  worse,  by  such  rough 
treatment."  May  we  not,  then,  justly  claim  for  Hahne- 
mann the  honour  of  being  the  nrst  who  advocated  and 
practised  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane?  At  all 
events,  he  may  divide  this  honour  with  Pinel;  for  we  find 
that  towards  the  end  of  this  same  year  1792,  when  Hahne- 
mann was  applying  his  principle  of  moral  treatment  to 
practice,  Pinel  made  his  first  experiment  of  unchaining 
the  maniacs  in  the  Bic^tre.  Hahnemann  does  not  seem 
to  have  remained  long  in  this  situation;  for  the  same 


{  Leaser  Writings,  p.  896. 
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year  he  removed  to  "Walschleben,  where  he  wrote  the  first 

Eart  of  the  Friend  of  Health,^  a  popular  miscellany,  on 
ygiene  principally,  and  the  first  part  of  his  Pharma-- 
ceutical  Lexicon^  and  in  1794  he  went  first  to  Pyrmont, 
a  little  watering-place  in  Westphalia,  and  thereafter  to 
Brunswick. 

In  1796  he  migrated  to  Wolfenbiittel,  and  thence  to 
KOnigslutter,  where  he  remained  until  1799.    In  this  in- 
terval of  comparative  settlement  he  gave  out  the  seccmd 
parts  of  his  Friend  of  Health^  and  Pkarmaeeuticcd  Lexv- 
con  ;  and  he  had  leisure  to  pursue  his  investigations,  and 
to  write,  in  1796,  for  his  friend  Hufeland's  Journal,  that 
remarkable  Essay  on  a  New  Principle  for  ascertidmng 
the  Bemedial  Powers  of  Medicinal  Substances,*  wherein 
he  modestly  but  firmly   expresses  his  belief  that,  for 
chronic  diseases  at  least,  medicines  should  be  employed 
that  have  the  power  of  producing  similar  affections  in 
the  healthy  body ;  and  the  following  year  he  published  in 
the  same  journal  an  interesting  case  illustrative  of  his 
views  ;^  and  wrote  another  essay  on  the  irrationality  of 
complicated  systems  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  complex 
prescriptions."^    Several  other  essays  followed  this  in  rapid 
succession;  among  which  I  may  mention  that  on  anti- 
dotes,* and  those  on  the  treatment  of  fevers"  and  pe- 
riodical diseases."    But  already  the  hostility  of  his  col- 
leagues began  to  display  itself.     Hahnemann,  who  had 
now  abandoned  the  complicated  medication  of  ordinary 
practice,  and  who  had  exposed,  though  gently,  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  complex  mixtures  of  medicine,  forbore 
to  write  prescriptions,  and  himself  gave  the  medicineSy 
which  he  now  invariably  administered  singly  and  alone. 
The  physicians  of  KOnigslutter,  jealous  of  the  rising  fame 
of  the  innovator,  incited  the  apothecaries  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion against  him  for  interfering  with  their  privileges  by 
dispensing  his  own  medicines.     It  was  in  vain  Hahne- 
mann appealed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  regu-» 
lating  the  apothecaries'  business,  and  argued,  that  their 
privileges  only  extended  to  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cines, but  that  every  man,  and  therefore  still  more  every 

f  Lesser  Writings,  p.  189.    h  Ibid.,  p.  240.      {  Ibid.,  p.  296.    J  Ibid.,  p.  393. 
k  Ibid.,  p.  858.     I  Ibid.,  p.  374.      »  Ibid.,  p.  38a.     »  Ibid.,  p.  396. 
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medical  man,  had  the  right  to  give  or  sell  uncompounded 
drugs,  which  were  the  only  things  he  employed,  and 
which  he  administered,  moreover,  gratuitouwly.  All  in 
vain:  the  apothecaries  and  their  allies,  his  jealous  bre- 
thren, were  too  powerful  for  him ;  and,  contrary  to  law, 
justice,  and  common  sense,  Hahnemann,  who  had  shown 
himself  a  master  of  the  apothecaries'  art,  by  his  learned 
and  laborious  JPharmaeeutical  Leancon,  was  prohibited 
from  dispensing  his  own  simple  medicines. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Konigslutter 
he  witnessed  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  and  made 
his  glorious  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  power  of  bella- 
donna in  this  disease,  which  idone  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  his  name  remembered  with  gratitude  hj  posterity. 
The  mode  of  his  discovery  of  this  prophylactic  is  a  true 
specimen  of  inductive  philosophy,  much  more  so  than. 
Jenner's  somewhat  similar  discovery  of  the  prophylactic 
power  of  vaccination.  Knowing  the  power  of  belladonna 
to  produce  a  state  similar  to  the  first  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  he  used  it  with  great  success  at  that  period  of  the 
disease,  and  whilst  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  great 
remedial  virtue  he  observed  it  to  possess,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  not  only  a 
curative,  but  a  preventive  medicine  for  that  malady.  In 
a  &mily  of  four  children,  three  sickened  with  the  disease, 
but  the  fourth,  who  was  taking  belladonna  at  the  time  for 
an  affection  of  the  finger-joints,  escaped,  though  she  had 
heretofore  been  always  the  first  to  take  any  epidemic  that 
was  going  about.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself 
of  putting  its  prophylactic  powers  to  the  test.  In  a 
family  of  eight  children,  three  were  seized  with  the 
epidemic,  and  he  immediately  gave  to  the  remaining  five 
children  belladonna  in  small  doses,  and,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, all  these  five  escaped  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
their  constant  exposure  to  the  virulent  emanations  from 
their  sick  sisters.  The  epidemic  presented  him  with 
numerous  opportunities  of  verifying  this  protective  power 
of  belladonna. 

The  mode  he  adopted  of  drawing  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians to  his  newly  discovered  prophylactic  was  singular. 
He  announced  for  publication  a  work  on  the  subject,  and 
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wixertiBed  for  Bubscribers,  promising  to  publish  the  work, 
which  should  reveal  the  name  of  the  prophylactic,  as  soon 
M  he  got  300  subscribers,  and  in  the  mean  time  supply- 
ing to  each  subscriber  a  portion  of  the  prophylactic,  and 
demanding  his  opinion  as  to  its  efficacy.  This  unusual 
proceeding,  which  might  be  justified  on  the  plea  that 
Hahnemann  wished  to  hare  the  prophylactic  tested  more 
impartially  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  at  once  re- 
Tealed  the  name  of  it,  gave  rise  to  a  shower  of  bitter 
calunmies  from  his  colleagues,  who  made  little  or  no 
response  to  his  offer,  but  loaded  him  with  accusations  of 
ayarice  and  selfishness."  Hahnemann  revenged  himself  on 
his  calumniators,  by  publishing  his  pamphlet  on  scarla- 
tina,*' wherein  he  revealed  the  name  of  tne  prophylactic, 
and  the  £su;ts  that  led  to  its  discovery.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  united  testimony  of  almost  all  hom<Bopathic 
practitioners,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  allo- 
paths, was  favourable  to  the  truth  of  Hahnemann's  dis- 
covery. Indeed,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  whilst 
Hahnemann  was  residing  in  Leipzic,  some  physicians  of 
that  town  complacently  recommended  the  employment  of 
belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  for  scarlet  fever,  as  if  they 
had  just  made  the  discovery,  without  alluding  in  the 
slightest  way  to  the  claims  of  the  venerable  sage  in  their 
midst,  although  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  known  to 
them.4    But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  hostility  of  the  apothecaries  and  physicians  of 
Konigslutter  drove  him  from  that  town  in  1799.  He  pur- 
chased a  large  carriage  or  waggon,  in  which  he  packed  all 
his  property  and  family,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  bade  adieu 
to  Komgsmtter,  where  fortune  had  at  length  begun  to 
snule  upon  him,  and  where  he  had  found  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  prosecute  his  interesting  discoveries.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  whose  health  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
restoring,  or  whose  lives  he  had  even  saved  by  the  disco- 
veries of  his  genius  during  that  fatal  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever,  accompanied  him  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Ham- 

o  See  Hahnenuuin'B  paper  on  Professional  Liberality,  Lesser  Writings,  p.  417. 

P  Lesser  Writings,  p.  426. 

4  In  1826  Hufeland  wrote  a  work  entitled  The  Prophylaeiie  Power  qfBellatUnma 
Ml  Scarlet  Fever,  in  which  he  justly  assigns  to  Hahnemann  the  merit  of  its  dis- 
oovery,  and  brings  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimonj  in  support  of  it. 
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burg,  whither  he  had  resolved  to  proceed,  and  at  length, 
with  a  blessing  for  his  services,  and  a  sigh  for  his  hard  lot, 
they  bade  him  Grod  speed.  And  thus  he  journeyed  on  with 
all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  with  all  his  family  beside 
him.  But  a  dreadful  accident  befel  the  melancholy 
cortege.  Descending  a  precipitous  part  of  the  road,  the 
waggon  was  overturned,  the  driver  thrown  off  his  seat, 
his  infant  son  so  injured  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  leg  of  one  of  his  daughters  fractured.  He  him- 
self was  considerably  bruised,  and  his  property  much 
damaged  by  falling  into  a  stream  that  ran  at  the  bottom 
of  the  road.  With  the  assistance  of  some  peasants  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  viQage,  where  he  was  forced 
to  remain  upwards  of  six  weeks  on  his  daughter's  account, 
at  an  expense  that  greatly  lightened  his  not  very  well- 
filled  purse.  At  length  he  got  in  safety  to  Hamburg, 
but  nnding  little  or  nothing  to  do  here,  he  removed  to 
the  adjoining  town  of  Altona.  He  did  not,  however, 
better  himself  by  the  change,  and  not  long  after  removed 
to  MOllen  in  Lauenburg ;  but  the  longing  for  his  father- 
land, which  he  describes  as  being  so  strong  in  him,  soon 
drew  him  once  more  to  Saxony.  He  planted  himself  in 
Eulenburg,  but  the  persecution  of  the  superintendent 
physician  of  that  place  drove  him  thence  after  a  short 
sojourn.  He  wandered  first  to  Machem,  and  thence  to 
Dessau,  where  we  find  him  in  1803  publishing  a  mono- 
graph on  the  effects  of  coffee,'  which  he  considered  as  the 
source  of  many  chronic  diseases,  and  against  the  use  of 
which,  as  a  common  beverage,  he  inveighed  with  much 
the  same  energy  as  our  own  first  James  did  against 
tobacco.  Previous  to  this,  however,  and  during  his 
wanderings,  he  had  translated  several  books  from  the 
English,  and  written  various  articles  on  his  favourite  idea 
of  medical  reform  in  Huf eland*  s  Journal,  denouncing  ever 
more  and  more  energetically  the  absurdities  and  errors 
of  ordinary  medical  practice.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles  in  this  style  is  his  preface  to  a  translation  of  a 
collection  of  medical  prescriptions,"  published  in  1800, 
'which  preface  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself.     We  can  imagine  his  great  soul  fretting  and 
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fuming  when  the  publisher,  on  whom  he  then  almost 
entirely  depended  for  subsistence,  put  into  his  hands  the 
English  original  of  this  notable  work,  which  contained 
nought  but  a  collection  of  the  abominable  and  nonsensical 
compounds  which  he  had  been  inveighing  against  for  the 
last  five  years.  We*  can  fancy  Hahnemann  saying, 
"  Well,  sir,  if  you  have  no  more  agreeable  work  to  put 
me  to  than  this,  I  will  do  it ;  but  mark,  I  stipulate  to  be 
allowed  to  write  what  preface  I  choose."  And  such  a 
preface  it  is !  the  most  marvellous  preface  surely  that 
was  ever  written  for  any  book !  It  is  as  though  he  had 
said,  "  Reader !  you  have  purchased  this  book  thinking 
to  find  therein  a  royal  road  to  the  practice  of  physic,  but 
you  are  miserably  mistaken  to  believe  there  can  be  any 
Buch  short  cut :  skill  in  practice  can  only  be  gained  by 
careftil,  unwearied,  and  honest  study;  by  having  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  curative  instruments  you  have  to  wield, 
and  by  an  accurate  observation  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  diseases.  As  for  the  contents  of  this  book, 
they  are  the  grossest  imposition  ever  palmed  upon  man, 
a  confused  jumble  of  unknown  drags — mostly  poisons — 
mixed  together  in  what  are  called  prescriptions,  each 
ingredient  of  which  is  dignified  by  some  imposing  name 
that  is  meant  to  express  the  qualities  it  should  possess 
and  the  part  it  should  play,  but  none  of  which  possesses 
the  qualities  attributed  to  it,  nor  will  obey,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  orders  that  are  given  it.  Every 
prescription  contains  in  it  a  multitude  of  anarchical  ele* 
ments  that  totally  disqualify  it  for  any  orderly  action 
whatever.  The  best  counsel  I  can  give  you,  my  simple- 
minded  reader,  is  to  put  the  main  body  of  this  book  into 
the  fire :  but  by  all  means  preserve  the  preface ;  it  may 
serve  you  as  a  standard  for  judging  of  the  pretensions  of 
similar  pretentious  books,  of  which  there  be,  I  am  sorry 
to  think,  many,  too  many,  in  the  market  just  now,  but 
which  we  shall  do  our  best,  with  God's  help,  to  rid  the 
world  of."  I  do  not  believe  the  publisher  of  this 
"  Arzneischatz,'^  or  "  Treasury  of  Medicines, ^^  would  wish 
to  give  Hahnemann  many  more  jobs  of  this  kind  to  do, 
or  if  he  did,  he  would  doubtless  resolve  to  bargain  that 
no  preface  should  be  inserted.      Indeed,  we  find  that 
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Hjahnemann's  translations  came  to  rather  an  abrupt 
termination  at  this  period,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
translation  of  i^he  Materia  Medica  of  the  great  Albert  von 
Haller,  which  he  executed  in  1806,  Hahnemann's  works 
were  henceforward  all  originals. 

The  years  1805  and  1806  were  eventful  ones  for  the 
development  of  the  doctrjne,  and  whilst  he  demolished 
the  time-honoured  faith  in  the  medicine  of  3000  years, 
in  his  masterly  little  work  entitled  j^culapius  in  the 
Balance,^  the  temple  of  hi^  own  system,  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  only  laying  the  foundations,  commenced  to 
exhibit  some  of  those  fair  proportions  which  we  now 
admire,  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  sketch  of  a  Fure 
Materia  Medica"^  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  Latin, 
and  of  that  wonderful  exposition  of  his  whole  doctrine,  en- 
titled The  Medicine  of  iJaperience,^  which  was  published 
in  1806  in  Hufela/nSs  Jov/mal. 

And  what  was  the  reception  this  admirable  work  met 
with — ^the  most  original,  logical,  and  brilliant  essay  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  art  of  medicine  ?  A  thousand 
captious  objectors  arose,  who,  not  being  able  to  refute 
the  masterly  arguments  brought  forward  by  Hahnemann, 
fell  to  ridiculing  the  technicalities  of  the  system;  an  easy 
task,  since  we  all  know  that  every  new  trufti  appears  at 
first  ridiculous.  Nor  was  calumny  silent.  Hannemann 
was  loaded  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  because 
he  introduced  <the  custom,  then  unusual  m  Germany,  of 
making  the  patients  with  whom  he  corresponded  pay 
him  for  each  epistolary  consultation.  This  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  arrangements  of  the  German  Post  Office 
enabled  him  to  do,  and  he  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  the 
circumstance  ihat  so  many  sought  his  advice  from  mere 
curiosity,  or  worse  motives,  without  any  thought  or 
intention  of  paying,  that  he  was  driven  to  the  adoption 
of  what  might  be  an  unusual  but  was  certainly  not  a 
reprehensible  plan  for  securiug  the  hona  fides  of  his 
patients.  A  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  former  chemical 
days  was  raked  up  from  the  Hmbo  of  forgotten  things, 
and  imputed  to  him  as  a  gross  crime,  and  a  proof  of  his 
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venality  and  dishonesty;  though,  in  reality,  the  whole 
story  redounds  to  his  credit.  During  the  period  when 
he  had  temporarily  abandoned  medicine  in  disgust  at  its 
uncertainty,  and  had  devoted  himself  solely  to  chemical 
and  literary  pursuits,  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  a  new 
alkali,  \9hich  he  denominated  pneum,  and  which  he  sold 
to  those  who  wished  to  possess  it.  Subsequent  investi- 
gation showed  him  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  substance  he  had  supposed  to  be  a  perfectly  new 
matter  was  nothing  but  horaa:.  He  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  and  lost  no  time  in  refunding  to  the 
purchasers  the  money  he  had  received  for  it. 

He  was  now  settled  in  Torgau,  aud  perceiving  that  his 
discoveries  and  labours  met  with  nothing  but  opposition, 
contempt,  and  neglect  from  his  medical  brethren,  disdain- 
ing to  reply  to  any  of  the  odious  calumnies  that  were 
heaped  upon  him  by  those  who  should  have  been  proud 
of  him  as  their  countryman  and  colleague,  he  discontmued 
writing  in  their  medical  journals,  and  appealed  from  the 
injustice  of  his  professional  brethren  to  the  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  henceforth  pub- 
lished his  strictures  on  ancient  medicine,  and  his  projects 
for  its  reformation,  in  a  magazine  of  general  literature 
and  science,  entitled  the  Allgememer  Anzeiger  der  DeuU 
echen.  During  the  years  1808  and  1809,  he  published  in 
that  journal  a  succession  of  papers  equal  in  terseness, 
vigour  and  originality  to  anything  he  had  previously 
written,  among  which  two  deserve  especial  mention,  viz., 
his  essay  On  the  Value  of  the  Speculative  Systems  of  Me- 
dicine,''  and  his  touching  and  earnest  letter  to  Hufeland,* 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  love  and  esteem,  though  in 
every  respect  he  was  a  much  greater  man  and  finer  cha- 
racter than  the  Nestor  of  German  medicine,  as  Hufeland 
was  called.  The  doctrines  which  were  scornfully  rejected 
by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  old  school  found 
favour  with  the  public,  and  the  number  of  his  admirers 
and  non-medical  disciples  increased  from  day  to  day.  In 
1810  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  immortal 
Organon,  which  vras  an  amplification  and  extension  of  his 
Medicine  of  Experience^  worked  up  with  greater  care, 
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and  put  into  a  more  methodical  and  aphoristic  form,  after 
the  model  of  some  of  the  Hippocratie  writings. 

With  a  wide-spread  reputation  he  now  re-entered  Leip- 
zic,  where  a  crowd  of  patients  and  admirers  flocked  around 
him,  and  the  flood-tide  of  fortune  seemed  at  length  to  set 
in  towards  him.  Professor  Hecker  of  Berlin  wrote,  in 
1810,  a  violent  diatribe  against  the  Or^anon,  which  dis- 
plays  more  wrath  and  untempered  hostility  than  wit  or 
good  breeding,  and  was  replied  to  in  a  vigorous  manner  by 
young  Erederick  Hahnemann,  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  father,  for  the  latter  treated  all  attacks,  whether  on 
his  character  or  his  works,  with  silent  contempt ;  though 
it  could  not  be  said  he  viewed  them  with  indiflference,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  poisoned  shafts  of 
envy  and  calumny  rankled  in  his  soul  and  communicated 
acerbity  to  a  disposition  that  was  naturally  overflowing 
with  love  to  his  fellow- men.  Hecker's  attack  was  the 
signal  for  numerous  others  of  the  same  nature,  written 
with  greater  or  less  ability  and  with  more  or  less  fairness; 
but  it  would  be  wearisome  to  recapitulate  even  the  titles 
of  the  articles  and  pamphlets  that  issued  from  the  press,^ 
intended  by  their  authors  to  crush  the  presumptuous 
innovator. 

However,  this  was  not  the  effect  they  had.  Hahnemann 
steadily  pursued  his  course  without  condescending  to 
notice  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  in  1811  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  the  JPure  Materia  Medica,  wnich 
contained  the  pathogeneses  of  the  medicines  he  had  been 
silently  testing  upon  himself  and  friends,  together  with 
the  symptoms  he  had  cuUed   from  various  records  of 

7  Amane  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  hostile  to  homoeopathy  that 
appeared  daring  Hahnemann's  residence  in  Gterxaaiay  I  may  mention  Professor 
Jorg's  CritUthe  H^e,  1822  ;  Professor  Curt  Sprengel's  two  essajs  On  Somoeo- 
00%,  1824  and  1832 ;  Professor  Heinroth's  AnH-Oraanon,  1826  ;  Dr.  von  Wede- 
ioDii^B  SxammaUoH  (ir  ^  ^om^inpf^io  Syttem,  1826;  Dr.  0.  W.  Sachs'  Cou- 
etiudingWord  on  SMnemoun't  Momaopmhie  /^$tem,  1826 :  Dr.  MQkisch's  V<tUi4 
tfSomaMwUhfaM  a  8eienc9  amdanArtt  1826 ;  Unfeluxd's  jBTomoopotty,  1826 ;  and 
flimon's  Bavmel  Saknemann  the  pteudo-Ifetriah  qf  Medicine,  ike  diluier  par 
eaeedUnee,  Jbo.,  1890.  Some  of  thrae  works,  written  by  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ^hynoiaos  of  Oermany,  display  a  considerable  amount  of  fairness  in 
argnment  and  freedom  from  personality ;  the  condemnation  they  pronounce  on 
homaBopathy,  howerer,  is  based  entirely  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  by  their  authors  to  put  the  system  to  the  test  of  bedside  experience. 
Otben,  and  especially  the  last,  are  merely  j^rsonal  diatribes,  composed  on  the 
priaei]^  calmmniore  audaeUr,  Mmper  oiUqmd  kmrikiti 
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poisoning  by  the  same  substances.     His  earnest  wish 
at  this  time  was  to  found  some  college  with   hospital 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of    indoctrinating  the  rising 
generation  of  physicians    in  homoeopathy,  theoretically 
and  practically ;  but  this  plan  failing,  he  resolved  to  give 
^  course  of  lectures  upon  the  system  to  those  medical 
rmen  and  students  who  wished  to  be  instructed  in  it.     In 
order  to  be  allowed  to  do  this,  however,  he  had  to  pay  a 
•certain  sum  of  money  and  defend  a  thesis  before  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.     To  this  regulation  we  are  indebted 
5for  that  able  essay,  Be  Hellehorismo  veterum*  which  no 
vone  can  read  without  confessing  that  Hahnemann  treats 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  way,  and  displays  an  amount 
of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabian  and  other  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  down  to 
his  own  time,  that  is  possessed  by  few,  and  a  power  of 
philological  criticism  that  has  been  rarely  equalled.     This 
thesis  he  defended  on  the  26th  of  June,  1812,  audit  drew 
from  his  adversaries  an  unwilling  acknowledgment  of  his 
learning  and  genius,  and  from  the  impartial  and  worthy 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  a  strong  expression  of  admiration. 
When  a  candidate  defends  his  tqesis,  he  has  what  are  called 
vopponents  among  the  e3£:aminers,  who  dispute  the  various 
^opinions  broached  in  the  thesis ;  but  the  most  of  Hahne- 
mann's opponents  were  schooled  into  such  an  amiable 
-state   of  mind  by  this    display  of  learning,  that  they 
hastened  to  confess  they  were  entirely  of  his  way  (m 
thinking,  while  a  few,  who  wished  to  say  something  for 
•form's  sake,  merely  expressed  their  dissent  from  some  of 
Hahnemann's  philological  views.     This  trial,  which  his 
enemies  had  fain  hoped  would  end  in  an  exposure  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  shallow  charlatan,  triumphantiy  proved 
the  superiority  of  Hahnemann  over  his  opponents,  even 
on  theu*  own  territory,  and  was  a  brilliant  inauguration 
of  the  lectures  which  he  forthwith  commenced  to  deliver 
to  a  circle  of  admiring  students  and  grey-headed  old 
doctoris,  whom  the  fame  of  his  doctrines  and  his  learning 
attracted  round  him.     He  lectured  twice  a  week,  and  from 
among  the  followers  who  gathered  round  him  he  selected 

*■  Lesser  Writisjgs,  p.  614. 
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a  number  to  assist  him  in  tlie  labours  of  proving  medi- 
cines, which  he  pursued  without  intermission.  The  vast 
amount  of  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  endurance  these 
labours  must  have  required  from  him,  those  only  who 
have  attempted  to  prove  medicines  can  form  any  idea  of. 

During  his  residence  in  Leipzic,  from  1810  to  1821, 
he  from  time  to  time  published  valuable  essays  in 
the  literary  journal  I  have  already  alluded  to,  one  of 
which  was  on  a  deadly  fonn  of  typhus  that  broke  out 
in  1814,*  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  stupendous  military  operations  of  that  period,  more 
particularly  by  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  French  army 
from  Russia.  And  he  departed  on  one  occasion  from  his 
usual  habit,  and  wrote  a  couple  of  controversial  articles 
upon  the  treatment  of  bums,**  for  which  he  recommended 
warm  applications  in  opposition  to  Professor  Dzondi,  who 
had  advised  the  employment  of  cold  water.  A  second 
edition  of  the  Organon  and  five  more  volumes  of  the  Ma^ 
teria  Medica  appeared  during  this  period,  adding  at  once 
to  his  fame  and  to  the  perfection  of  his  system,  which 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  pliysicians  and 
immense  numbers  of  the  educated  and  upper  classes. 

The  jealousy  of  his  professional  brethren,  however,  led 
them  to  incite  the  privileged  guild  of  apothecaries  to  play 
the  same  game  that  had  proved  so  successful  in  expelling 
Hahnemann  from  other  places,  and  their  machinations 
were  only  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  arrival  in  Leipzic  of  the 
celebrated  Austrian  Field  Marshal,  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
who  came  thither  avowedly  with  the  design  of  placing 
himself  under  Hahnemann's  care,  as  his  life  was  despaired 
of  by  the  first  practitioners  of  the  old  school.  At  first 
considerable  amendment  ensued,  but  his  disease,  which 
was  some  organic  affection  of  the  brain  or  heart,  eventually 
had  a  fatal  termination. 

Of  course  a  cry  was  now  got  up  that  Hahnemann's 
method  hastened  if  it  did  not  actually  cause  the  death  of 
the  illustrious  commander,  and  the  apothecaries,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  which  this  catastrophe,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  "  improved"  by  his  medical 

•  Lesaer  Writrngs.  p.  71S.  >»  Ibid.,  p.  710. 
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brethren,  cast  upon  Hahnemann,  found  now  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  an  injunction  against  his  dispens- 
ing his  own  medicines.  Hahnemann  could  not  write 
prescriptions  for  his  medicines,  seeing  that  the  privileged 
apothecaries  did  not  keep  them  and  could  not  be  trusted 
with  their  preparation,  as  they  were  his  bitterest  foes. 
His  practice  was  therefore  gone,  and  though  he  was 
urgently  advised  to  dispense  his  medicines  secretly,  yet  he 
had  too  great  a  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  law  to  act 
contrary  to  the  verdict  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
enforce  it,  even  although  he  believed  that  they  misinter- 
preted its  spirit.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  therefore 
but  to  quit  Leipzic,  a  town  which  was  now  ende^,red  to 
him  by  many  pleasing  associations  connected  with  the 
development  of  his  great  reform,  and  his  fatherland. 
Saxony,  now  offered  no  place  where  the  most  illustrious 
of  its  sons  could  live  in  peace. 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  the  reigning 
prince  of  Anhalt  Coethen,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  system,  offered  Hahnemann  an  asylum  in  the  tiny 
capital  of  his  tiny  dominions,  and  accordingly  to  Coethen 
Hahnemann  proceeded  in  1821.  It  must  have  been  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  left  Leipzic,  the  goal  of  his  youth's 
ambition  and  the  scene  of  his  manhood's  triumphs. 
It  must  have  cost  him  a  pang  to  leave  that  dear  father- 
land, for  which  he  had  always  sighed  in  all  his  wanderings. 
To  exchange  the  busy  commercial  and  literary  capital  of 
northern  Germany  for  the  lifeless  and  dismal  little  town  of 
a  petty  principality  was  but  a  sorry  exchange  indeed ;  and 
the  deserted  ill-paved  streets  and  rude  environs  of  the  pro- 
vincial town  were  a  poor  compensation  for  the  lively  and 
frequented  promenades  round  Leipzic,  where  he  was  wont 
to  walk  every  afternoon  with  his  portly  wife  and  numerous 
family.  Though  Leipzic  has  now  the  honour  of  con- 
taining his  bronze  effigies,  and  though  Leipzic' s  magis- 
trates and  municipal  authorities  joined  in  the  inauguration 
of  Hahnemann's  monument  in  1851,  this  will  hard^ly 
suffice  to  efface  the  stain  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  that 
attaches  to  the  town  and  its  authorities  by  their  expulsion 
of  the  greatest  of  Leipzic' s  citizens  in  1821. 

The  favour  of  the  Duke,  who  appointed  him  Hofrath 
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and  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  serene  person  and  court, 
could  scarcely  make  up  to  Hahnemann  for  the  loss  of  the 
disciples  whom  he  used  to*  instruct  and  the  friends  who 
used  to  assist  him  in  his  provings ;  and  his  habits,  which 
had  never  been  very  sociable,  now  became  more  than  ever 
retired.  After  settling  at  Coethen  he  seldom  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  door  except  to  visit  his  patron  when  he 
was  sick ;  all  the  other  patients  who  flocked  to  Coethen 
for  his  advice  he  saw  at  his  own  house,  and  his  only  walks 
were  in  a  little  garden  at  the  back  of  his  house,  which  he 
used  jocularly  to  observe,  though  very  narrow  was  infi- 
nitely high.  Here  he  daily  promenaded  for  a  certain  time 
as  regularly  as  he  had  done  in  the  pleasant  Leipzic  alleys, 
and  every  fine  day  he  used  to  take  a  drive  in  his  carriage 
into  the  country.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  prac- 
tice and  the  development  ,of  his  system.  His  amazing 
industry  and  perseverance  never  flagged  an  instant ;  he 
worked  incessantly,  it  might  be  said.  Here  he  published 
a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fii'th  edition  of  his  Organon  and  « 
second  and  third  edition  of  lus  Materia  Medica,  each 
time  with  great  additions  and  careful  revisions.  Here 
also  he  wrote  many  articles  for  the  literary  journal  before 
alluded  to. 

In  1827  he  summoned  to  Coethen  his  two  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  disciples,  Drs.  Stapf  and  G-ross,  and  com- 
municated to  them  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  chronic 
diseases  and  his  discovery  of  a  completely  new  series  of 
medicaments  for  their  cure,  exhorting  them  to  test  the 
reality  of  his  opinions  and  discoveries  in  their  own  prac- 
tice. The  next  year  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
celebrated  work  on  Chronic  Diseases,  their  peculiar  nature 
and  homoeopathic  treatment,  appeared.  The  doctrines 
therein  inculcated  were  not  received  with  implicit  faith 
by  aU  his  disciples,  for  whilst  some  professed  to  perceive 
in  them  a  discovery  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  law,  others  were  not  satisfied 
that  the  deductions  arrived  at  were  justified  by  the  facts 
on  which  they  were  professedly  basea.  To  Hahnemann's 
opponents  his  doctrine  of  chronic  diseases  was  a  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  theme  for  ridicule  and  obloquy,  which 
he  as  usual  paid  no  attention  to,  though  his  followers  had 
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now  become  so  numerous  that  they  began  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  master's  defence,  and  the  medical  press 
of  Germany  groaned  with  polemical  articles  respecting 
homoeopathy  from  both  sides,  of  more  or  less  ability. 
Since  the  year  1822  the  homoeopathists  had  a  quarterly 
journal,  that  contained  many  able  and  vigorous  articles  in 
support  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines.  A  third,  a  fourth, 
and  a  fifth  volume  of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  containing  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  provings  of  new  medicines,  succes- 
sively appeared  during  the  following  two  years.  The  value 
of  these  works  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  they, 
with  the  Materia  Medica,  constitute  the  inexhaustible 
treasury  on  which  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  draws  for 
the  cure  and  relief  of  many  diseases  in  which  the  allo- 
pathic appliances  are  impotent  or  hurtful. 

On  the  ]Oth  August,  1829,  a  large  concourse  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  admirers  assembled  at  Coethen,  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  reception  of 
the  Doctor's  degree,  and  the  dull  little  town  Was  en- 
livened for  a  moment  by  the  festivities  of  which  it  was 
the  scene.  The  same  day  Hahnemann  solemnly  founded 
the  first  Homoeopathic  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Central  Society  erf  German  Homoeopathists"  which  exists 
and  flourishes  to  this  day,  and  by  whose  exertions  it  was 
that  the  bronze  statue  was  last  year  (1851)  erected  at 
Leipzic,  as  a  grateful  memento  to  its  illustrious  founder.*^ 


0  I  may,  without  boasting,  take  to  myself  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
means  of  inducing  the  managing  committee  to  erect  the  statue  at  Leipzio  in 
place  of  Coethen.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Society  at  Liegnitz,  in  1850, 
on  its  being  formally  announced  that  all  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  the  statue  at  Coethen,  I  spoke  strongly  against  the  plan, 
contending  that  CoBtJtien  waa  a  most  inappropriate  place,  being  but  a  shabby, 
fifth-rate  town,  with  which  Hahnemann  was  only  accidentidly  connected,  and 
pointing  to  Meissen,  Hahnemann's  birth-place,  or  Leipzic,  the  scene  of  his  founda> 
tion  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  and  the  head-qnarters  of  homoeopathy,  as  much 
more  suitable  locauties.  I  was  told  that  the  arrangements  could  not  oe  altered, 
aa  the  municipality  of  Coethen  and  the  reigning  Diuce  had  contributed  funds  and 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  Coethen,  and  the  committee  had  not 
money  to  meet  the  additional  expense  that  a  change  of  locality  would  entail.  On 
va^  return  to  England,  I  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  committee  against 
this  selection  of  Coethen  as  the  site  of  Hahnemann's  statue,  and  I  moved  the 
Homoeopathic  Congress  that  met  at  Cheltenham  in  September  to  address  the 
committee  on  the  subject.  This  was  done,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  had  the 
gratification  of  learning  from  Dr.  Summel  that  the  committee  had  agreed  to 
reopen  the  question  of  the  site  of  the  statue,  and  he  had  little  doubt  out  that 
the  views  of  the  English  homoeopathists  would  meet  with  favourable  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  stated -^at  the  fuuds  of  the  committee  would  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
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The  success  of  homoeopathy,  which  now  began  to  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  to  make  its  way  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America,  increased  the 
bitterness  and  ferocity  of  the  attacks  of  the  partisans  of 
the  old  school.  They  at  length  roused  even  the  forbear- 
ance of  Hahnemann,  who  published  a  pamphlet  against 
his  foes,  entitled  Allopathy;  a  Warning  to  all  Sick 
Persons,"^  which,  though  undoubtedly  a  gross  caricature 
of  the  system  he  turns  into  ridicule,  has,  like  all  good 
caricatui*es,  an  unmistakable  though  ludicrous  Hkeness 
to  the  original  in  every  feature,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered its  sting  all  the  more  pungent. 

The  same  year,  1831,  the  cholera  invaded  Germany 
from  the  East,  and  on  its  approach,  Hahnemann,  guided 
by  the  unerring  therapeutic  rule  he  had  discovered,  at 
once  fixed  upon  the  remedies  which  should  prove  specifics 
for  it?,  and  caused  directions*"  to  be  printed,  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  by  thousanos,  so  that  on  its 
actual  invasion  the  homceopathists  and  those  who  had  re- 
ceived Hahnemann's  directions  were  fully  prepared  for 
its  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  and  thus  there  is  no  doubt 
many  lives  were  saved,  and  many  victims  rescued  from  the 
pestilence.  On  aU  sides  statements  were  published,  testi- 
fying to  the  immense  comparative  success  that  had  at- 
tended the  employment  of  the  means  recommended  by 
Hahnemann,  before  he  had  seen  or  treated  a  single  case. 
This  one  fact  speaks  more  for  homoeopathy,  and  the  truth 
of  the  law  of  nature  on  which  the  system  is  founded,  than 
almost  any  other  I  could  offer,  viz.,  that  Hahnemann, 
from  merely  reading  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  ap- 
pallingly rapid  and  fatal  diseases,  could  confidently  and 

additional  expenditure  entailed  by  a  change  of  locality,  and  that  if  a  change  were 
made,  they  would  look  to  their  English  colleagues  for  some  additional  Bubscrip- 
tiona.  I  at  once^  consented  to  raise  some  more  money  in  England  for  this  object, 
and  succeeded  in  collecting  the  necessary  fUnds  among  my  homoeopatluc  col- 
leaenee.  The  effect  of  reopening  the  question  was  as  I  haa  anticipated.  One 
ana  all  condemned  the^  original  locality  of  Goethen,  and  the  majority  of  votes 
were  in  favour  of  Leipzic,  provided  leave  could  be  obtained  flrom  the  authorities 
to  raise  the  statue  in  that  town.    This  was  readily  granted ;  a  beautifUl  spot  of 

Sound  was  generously  given  hj  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  statue  of 
ahnemann  adorns  the  town  which  witnessed  the  dawn  and  triumph  of  his  great 
discovery;  and  his  fatherland.  Saxony,  which  persecuted  and  expelled  him  when 
alive,  is  saved  the  further  disgrace  of  seeing  tne  monument  of  its  illustrious  son 
erected  in  a  foreign  state. 

d  Lesser  Writings,  p.  827.  «  Ibid.,  p.  846. 
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dogmatically  say,  such  and  such  a  medicine  will  do  good 
in  this  stage  or  the  disease ;  such  and  such  other  medi- 
cine in  that ;  and  that  the  united  experience  of  hundreds  of 
practitioners  in  all  parts  of  Europe  should  bear  practical 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Hahnemann's  conclusions. 

In  1830  Hahnemann  lost  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
numerous  family,  and  the  sharer  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  eventful  life.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  good  lady 
had  not  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  and  that  she  was  some- 
what of  a  Xantippe  to  our  Socrates ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  accusation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  a  most  affectionate  wife  and  mother;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  asserted  her 
supremacy  over  the  domestic  affairs  and  over  her  husband, 
in  as  far  as  he  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  household ;  that 
Mahnemann  loved  and  highly  esteemed  her  we  have  ample 
evidence,  from  many  passages  in  his  letters,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  his  friends. 

The  death  of  his  partner  did  not  alter  in  any  respect 
Hahnemann's  mode  of  life;  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
who  had  now  attained  the  years  of  discretion,  assumed 
the  office  of  domestic  supervision,  vice  Mrs.  Hahnemann 
deceased. 

In  1835  Mile.  Melanie  d'Hervilly  came  to  Coethen, 
succeeded  in  captivating  Hahnemann,  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  by  the  charms  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  carried 
him  off  in  triumph  to  Paris,^  where,  by  her  influence 
with  M.  Guizot,  she  obtained  for  him  the  authorization 
to  practise.  This  second  marriage,  which  took  all  his 
friends  by  surprise,  is  certainly  a  very  unexpected  denoue^ 
ment  in  the  last  act  of  Hahnemann's  life-drama.  "We 
trace  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  man  of  science 


f  Pretty  fables  are  related  of  the  difficulty  HahnemaDn  experienced  to  get  oat 
of  CcBthen,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  attection  of  the  respectable  Goetheners, 
whose  love  is  said  to  have  taken  a  physical-force  direction,  and  to  have  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Hahnemann  to  maice  his  escape  from  the  ardour  of  their  embrace 
under  the  protecting  veil  of  night.  This,  I  may  observe,  is  a  mere  romance. 
Hahnemann  drove  away  from  Coethen,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family, 
in  broad  daylight,  amid  the  respectful  salutations  and  heartily-en)ressed  good, 
wishes  of  the  nonest  burghers  of  Ccethen,  whose  town  he  benefited  much  during 
his  life,  by  the  afflux  of  patients  to  seek  his  advice,  and  to  which  his  great  name 
still  lends  a  halo  of  glory,  which  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  gambUng-house 
to  supply  his  loss  has  not  iJtogether  obscured. 
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ttrough  his  childhood's  innocence,  his  youth's  studious 
hours,  his  manhood's  struggles  with  adversity,  and  inde- 
fatigable search  after  truth,  until  the  final  triumph  and 
success  of  the  aged  philosopher.  We  note  his  habits  of 
study,  contemplation,  and  observation  of  natiu'e ;  his  re- 
tired, almost  unsocial  life ;  his  devotion  to  the  one  great  aim 
of  his  existence.  "We  see  him  thus  engaged  up  to  a  period 
of  life  exceeding  the  term  of  ordinary  old  age — when  sud- 
denly he  takes  a  gay  Parisian  damsel  to  wife ;  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  the  dull  country  town  and  the  accustomed 
seclusion  of  domestic  retirement  delight  him  no  longer ; 
and  he  hurries  off  to  thS  capital  of  the  beau  monde  with 
his  youthful  and  elegant  bride.  This  marriage,  which 
comes  upon  us  so  abruptly,  produced  a  total  revolution  in 
Hahnemann's  habits  and  tastes.  In  Paris,  we  find  him 
entertaining  company  and  accepting  invitations ;  frequent- 
ing the  opera,  and  partaking  moderately  of  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  gay  capital,  and  no  longer  confining  his 
medical  practice  to  the  consultations  at  his  own  house, 
but  visiting  patients  at  their  residences,  like  any  other 
practitioner,  which  he  had  not  done  in  Germany  for  more 
than  twenty  years  previously.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
on  this  novel  course  of  life  with  great  zest ;  and  his  new  wife, 
to  judge  from  his  letters  and  the  testimony  of  observers, 
rendered  the  latter  years  of  his  life  extremely  happy. 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  change  in  his  habits  and 
occupations,  he  found  time  to  make  many  and  important 
additions  to  his  great  work  on  chronic  diseases,  of  which 
he  brought  out  a  second  edition  after  his  removal  to 
Paris,  and  it  is  said  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  sundry 
other  works  of  great  importance  to  homoeopathy,  which 
he  was  dissuaded  from  publishing  by  his  wife.  There 
is  a  tradition  current  among  homoBopathists,  that  Mme. 
Hahnemann  retains  under  lock  and  key,  for  her  own 
private  study  doubtless,  untold  treasures  of  provings, 
cases,  practical  remarks,  and  new  and  revised  editions  of 
his  works,  which  it  would  delight  the  hearts  of  all  his 
disciples  to  see  given  to  the  world. 

Hahnemann  survived  his  migration  to  Paris  eight  years, 
and  died  there  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine,  on  the  2nQ  July,  1843. 
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He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and 
his  body  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  only  four  of  his 
nearest  relatives.  We  might  have  wished  that  a  man, 
who  had  acted  such  an  important  part  in  the  world's 
history,  had  had  a  less  meagre  attendance  to  his  last 
resting-place. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Hahne- 
mann, whose  name,  even  by  the  admission  of  those  most 
wildly  opposed  to  his  doctrines,  must  henceforth  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  medicine,  as  the  founder  of  a 
school  which  has  gained  more  adherents  and  roused  up 
more  assailants,  written  more  books,  and  exercised  a  more 
important  influence  on  the  art  of  medicine,  than  any 
school  or  sect  since  the  days  of  Galen. 

The  homoeopathic  principle,  as  a  law  of  therapeutics,  is 
an  immutable  law  of  nature,  and  is  altogether  independent 
of  any  individual ;  but  the  homoeopathic  system,  or  the 
doctrines  and  technicalities  that  have  been  agglomerated 
round  that  principle,  bears  the  impress  of  the  personality 
— the  individuality  of  its  author. 

While,  then,  the  principle  bears  the  closest  inspection, 
and  gains  ever  more  and  more  upon  our  belief  and  con- 
viction the  more  searchingly  we  examine  it,  the  system 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  derive  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics from  the  peculiar  mental  constitution  of  the  man 
who  originated  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  ho- 
moeopathic school,  as  it  is  termed,  while  they  bow  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  principle  and  to  the  logical  deductions 
that  flow  from  it,  disputing  with  Hahnemann  inch  by 
inch  the  doctrines,  tenets,  and  technicalities  which  he 
has  accumulated  round  this  principle. 

To  facilitate  our  inquiries  as  to  what  parts  of  the 
system  promulgated  by  Hahnemann  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  unerrmg  laws  of  nature,  what  derive  a  colouring 
and  a  bias  from  the  individuality  of  the  author,  I  think  it 
18  of  great  importance  to  endeavour  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate  of  his  character  and  mental  organization,  and  as  I 
believe  the  circumstances  of  his  life  have  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  his  doctrines  and  precepts  and 
have  contributed  powerfuUy  to  the  formation  of  his  very 
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remarkable  character,  I  have  not  hesitated,  at  the  risk  of 
fatiguing  you,  to  employ  the  time  allotted  for  this  first 
lecture  in  laying  before  you  the  sketch  of  his  life  just 
read,  and  I  shall  now,  with  your  leave,  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  character  and  mental  constitution  of 
the  man. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  Hahnemann's  mind 
was  his  mdomitahle  j)erseverance  in  following  out  the  line 
of  conduct  he  believed  to  be  the  true  one,  notwithstand- 
ing every  difficulty  and  discouragement.  Thus  we  have 
seen  him  as  a  boy  persisting  in  devoting  himself  to  study 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  and  poring  over 
his  books  by  the  light  of  his  contraband  oil,  in  the  pri- 
mitive lamp  of  his  own  construction.  In  later  years  we 
find  him  eking  out  the  means  of  his  support  whilst 
studying  medicine,  by  teaching  others  his  surreptitiously 
acquired  knowledge,  and  translating  books  from  various 
languages,  with  the  contents  of  many  of  which  he  could 
have  had  little  or  no  sympathy.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  sat  up  every  alternate  night,  and,  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  do  so,  acquired  that  inveterate  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco,  which  he  continued  to  indulge  in  to  the  last. 
The  means  he  took  to  chase  away  his  slumbers  in  his 
youth  thus  became  in  after  years  the  only  luxury  in 
which  he  indulged. 

This  perseverance  was  conspicuous  in  the  means  he 
adopted  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  great  medical 
school  of  Vienna,  for  which  he  carefully  accumulated  as 
much  money  as  was  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  that 
expensive  capital  for  some  time,  had  he  not  been  de- 
frauded of  it,  and  thereby  obliged  to  cut  his  studies 
prematurely  short,  and  accept  of  a  post  in  the  remote 
town  of  Hermannstadt.  As  further  proofs  of  this  iron 
perseverance,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  his  undevi- 
atiQg  efforts  to  follow  up  the  truth  he  discovered,  and  to 
perfect  the  system  he  originated,  undeterred  for  one  in- 
stant by  the  hard  necessities  of  poverty,  or  by  the  sneers 
and  persecutions  of  those  who  should  most  have  be- 
friended and  encouraged  him,  his  professional  brethren. 
The  inveterate  and  unceasing  persecution  to  which  he 
was  subjected  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career. 
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and  which  increased  in  intensity  as  he  developed  his 
peculiar  and  novel  doctrines,  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
in  making  him  relax  in  the  least  degree  from  his  endea- 
vours. His  very  first  work  of  any  importance,  that  on 
Syphilis,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  subject  of  the 
most  outrageous  vituperations  and  abuse.  Though  this 
work  was  published  long  before  he  had  any  idea  of  homoeo- 

Sathy,  the  views  he  promulgated  with  reference  to  the 
estruction  by  caustics  of  the  primary  sore,  and  the 
employment  of  very  small  quantities  of  a  new  mercurial 
preparation,  running  counter  as  they  did  to  the  prevalent 
notions  on  the  subject,  called  forth  the  most  unwarrant- 
able abuse  from  his  critics.  The  same  thing  happened 
on  the  publication  of  his  Essay  on  a  New  Principle  ;  and 
every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  his  great  and  benefi- 
cent discovery  was  greeted  with  similar  discouragement. 
In  1799,  the  more  practical  annoyance  of  the  apothe- 
caries' persecution  was  called  into  play,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  place  to  place. 
With  a  large  and  increasing  family  to  provide  for,  this 
system  of  persecution  must  have  been  the  most  painful 
and  annoying  to  his  feelings  that  could  be  devised. 
Wherever  he  went  the  espionage  of  the  Grerman  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Apothecaries  accompanied  him,  and 
the  moment  he  was  d!etected  dispensing  his  own  medi- 
cines, a  complaint  was  made  on  the  part  of  that  privileged 
guild  that  he  was  interfering  with  their  vested  rights. 
And  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  get  evidence  against 
him,  for  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  prac- 
tice of  his  art  to  have  the  command  over  his  own  tools, 
and  scorned  to  conceal  that  he  dispensed  his  own  medi- 
cines. Although  all  this  persecution  did  not  tend  to 
make  him  swerve  one  jot  from  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  it  no  doubt  contributed  greatly 
to  his  adoption  of  those  secluded  and  recluse  habits  he 
was  noted  for  in  after-life,  to  render  him  intolerant  of 
contradiction,  and  to  make  him  view  with  suspicion,  if 
not  with  enmity,  any  one  who  ventured  to  differ  from 
him  by  ever  so  little.  Many  of  the  acts  which  this  dis- 
position led  him  to  commit  are  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
Thus  he  took  upon  himself  to  summon  to  Coethen  the 
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Homoeopathic  Society  he  had  founded  only  three  years 
previously,  though  the  place  of  meeting  had  been  fixed 
for  Leipzic,  because  he  was  told  that  some  of  his  doctrines 
were  opposed  by  some  of  its  members ;  and  the  next  year 
he  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  on  the  same 
grounds.  His  intolerance  for  those  who  differed  from 
him  latterly  attained  to  such  a  height,  that  he  used  to 
say,  "  He  who  does  not  walk  on  exactly  the  same  line 
with  me,  who  diverges,  if  it  be  but  the  breadth  of  a  straw, 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  is  an  apostate  and  a  traitor, 
and  with  him  I  will  have  nothing  to  do."  Dr.  Gross, 
who  was  one  of  his  most  industrious  disciples,  and  en- 
joyed his  most  perfect  intimacy,  having  lost  a  child,  wrote 
in  the  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  parent  to  Hahnemann,  and 
said  that  his  loss  had  taught  him  that  homoeopathy  did 
not  suffice  in  every  case ;  this  gave  great  offence  to  Hah- 
nemann, who  never  forgave  Gross  for  this  remark,  and 
never  afterwards  restored  him  to  his  favour.  The  hos- 
pital that  had  been  established  in  Leipzic  by  private 
subscription  was  also  the  scene  of  Hahnemann's  intole- 
rant spirit,  for  he  never  rested  satisfied  until  the  talented 
and  zealous  physician.  Dr.  M.  Miiller,  who  had  the 
charge  of  it,  and  who  performed  the  duties  most  effi- 
ciently and  without  payment,  but  who  did  not  please 
Hahnemann  because  he  ventured  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  was  replaced  by  one  entirely  disposed  to 
swear  in  verba  mctgistri,  with  a  salary  of  300  thalers  per 
annum.8  This  spirit  of  intolerance  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  those  professing  to  be  his  disciples, 
which  showed  itself  in  many  different  ways,  was  doubtless 
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ff  The  injudiciousness  of  this  arrangement  soon  became  apparent,  for  the  salary 
excited  the  avarice  of  an  individual  named  Fickel,  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  obtain 
the  situation^  Among  other  expedients  to  gain  his  object,  he  published  a  little 
book  purporting  to  contain  sjrmptoms  of  various  medicines,  and  cures  effected 
hy  them.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  managers  bv  his  apparent  zeal,  that 
he  at  length  got  the  situation  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  fraudulent  character 
of  his  pretended  physiological  provings  was  fully  eiroosed  by  the  celebrated  ho- 
moeopathic physician.  Dr.  A.  iNoack,  and  Master  Fickel  was  speedily  ^ected  from 
hispcmt.  To  revenge  himself,  he  published  a  book  entitled  Birect  Froqf  qf  the 
NuUity  qf  HamaBopaitky^  respecting  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  nearly  on  a  par 
as  to  truthfulness  with  his  former  would-be  homoeopathic  work.  The  last  thmg 
known  about  him  is  that  he  was  suffering  imprisonment  for  some  swindling  trans* 
action.  This  respectable  individufd  is  a  great  authority  with  the  allopathic  writers 
against  homoeopathy,  in  this  country.  His  career  is  too  well  known  in  Germany 
to  allow  him  to  De  used  there  with  equal  effect. 
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partly  occasioned  by  the  violent  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion he  had  met  with,  and  which  had  led  him  to  retire  as 
it  were  within  himself,  and  adopt  that  almost  hermit-life 
which  we  have  seen  him  leadiQg,  whereby  his  own  ideas 
not  being  modified  or  enlarged  by  the  collision  of  inde- 
pendent minds  with  his  own,  always  bore  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  his  own  peculiar  mental  organization 
sharply  defined,  and  anything  that  did  not  chime  in 
exactly  with  his  own  standard  for  the  time  being  was 
looked  upon  by  him  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  The 
reports,  insinuations,  and  misrepresentations  of  those  few 
persons  who  retained  his  intimacy  by  agreeing  with  him 
in  everything  he  said,  had  also,  it  would  seem,  the  effect 
of  making  his  judgments  on  others  more  harsh  than  they 
would  have  been  had  he  known  them  or  suffered  them  to 
discuss  with  him  their  ideas.  It  should  also  be  mentioned, 
his  confidence  in  others  had  on  several  occasions  received 
rude  shocks,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  phy- 
sician of  the  name  of  Robbi,  who  insinuated  himself  into 
his  intimacy  by  feigned  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  subsequently  turned  round  and  was  one  of 
the  foremost  in  ridiculing  the  system  of  the  man  for 
whom  he  had  expressed  such  esteem.  This  circumstance, 
which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leipzic,  no  doubt 
made  him  suspicious  and  impatient  of  the  opposition  of 
others.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  more  general  adoption  of  homoeopathy 
had  Hahnemann  been  more  a  man  of  the  world,  and  had 
he  taken  into  his  confidence  some  of  those  of  his  followers 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  independence  of  thought 
and  proficiency  in  the  medical  sciences.  Homoeopathy 
would  in  that  case  not  have  presented  such  a  harsh  con- 
trast, and  stood  in  such  violent  antagonism  to  the  old 
system  of  medicine ;  for  what  was  good  and  true  in  the 
latter  would  have  been  adopted  and  amalgamated  with 
the  reformed  system  to  its  advantage ;  and  the  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
chemistry  would  have  probably  been  made  use  of  by 
Hahnemann  for  the  development  of  his  system,  had  these 
not  proceeded  from  members  of  a  party  that  had  declared 
war  to  the  knife  against  Hahnemann  and  the  new  school^ 
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and  ruptured  every  bond  of  amity  between  them.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  inveterate  enmity  and  persecution  of 
the  apothecaries  had  its  certain  amount  of  influence  in 
giving  a  bias  to  Hahnemann's  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
dose,  and  that  it  ultimately  led  to  that  Procrustean 
standard  '  for  regulating  the  dose  which  Hahnemann 
adopted,  without  sufficient  grounds  as  I  believe  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  forced  retirement  of  Hahnemann,  and 
the  unfortunate  resolution  he  adopted  of  never  visiting 
patients,  must  have  latterly  confined  his  practice  almost 
entirely  to  one  class  of  patients,  those  affected  with 
chronic  diseases,  and  that  had  he  seen  more  acute  dis- 
eases, his  practice  would  have  been  considerably  modi- 
fied? The  persecution  of  the  apothecaries  began  in 
1799.  Previous  to  this  time  Hahnemann  had  given 
material  and  palpable  doses,  as  we  learn  from  the  cases 
he  published  anterior  to  that  date.  In  1800  we  first 
meet  with  anything  like  infinitesimals,  and  these  only  in 
certain  cases.  As  the  opposition  of  the  apothecaries 
became  more  violent,  and  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  him, 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  more  severe,  Hahnemann's 
doses  became  more  and  more  refined  and  attenuated, 
until  at  length  we  find  him  stating  that  the  mere  smell- 
ing at  a  globule  is  not  only  sufficient  but  the  best  of  all 
methods  of  administering  the  remedy ;  and  he  adds,  with 
marked  emphasis,  that  this  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
entirely  tvith  the  apothecaries  services.^  When  he  got 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  apothecaries'  influence  and  an- 
noyance he  entirely  altered  his  mode  of  giving  the  remedy, 
and  the  method  he  adopted  in  Paris,  which  I  have  else- 
where' described,  is  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the 
method  of  the  dominant  school. 

But  although  the  persecution  of  Hahnemann  is  to  be 
regretted  for  the  unfortunate  influence  it  exercised  on  his 
doctrines  in  some  respects,  yet  it  is  probable  that  on  the 
whole  this  persecution  was  not  altogether  disadvantageous 
to  the  internal  development  of  the  new  system.  The 
myth  of  Prometheus  chained  to  the  solitary  rock  with 
the  vulture  gnawing  at  his  liver  is  an  emblem  of  the  fate 

•»  Organon,  §  celxrxviii.,  note. 

i  See  my  tranalation  of  the  Orgaium,  page  802,  note. 
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that  awaits  all  wh9  have  the  presumption  to  steal  celes- 
tial fire;  they  are  mostly  condemned  to  solitude,  their 
great  minds  can  find  no  companionship  among  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  and  they  are  incessantly  preyed 
upon  by  the  ever-greedy  vulture  of  envious  detraction. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  for  the  new  truths  that  their  disco- 
verers should  be  so  treated.     Their  isolation  and  forced 
retirement  from  the  world  enable  them  to  work  more 
constantly  at  their  subject,  and  to  developK  it  by  the  light 
of  their  own  great  minds,  unswayed  by  the  well-meaning 
but  obstructive  aid  of  self-sufficient  but  shallow  friends, 
who  are  generally  the  most  officious  and  persevering  in 
their  injudicious  suggestions.     Though,  by  the  enforced 
intellectual  solitude  on  the  part  of  the  discoverers  of  new 
truths,  the  systems  they  bmld  up  may  appear  to  be  defi- 
cient in  catholicity,  and  to  bear  too  prominently  the  stamp 
of  their  authors'  individuality,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  truths  being  lost  amid  a  medley 
of  distracting  doubts  and  irrelevant  fancies,  that  would  not 
fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  various  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude of  learned  pundits.    The  persecutions  endured  by  the 
pioneers  of  truth  serve  only  to  stimulate  them  more  so  to 
work  out  and  perfect  their  truth,  that  their  very  enemies  and 
persecutors  shaU  be  forced  ultimately  to  bow  down  before 
it.     While  the  sham  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  fire 
of  persecution,  the  truth  is  only  rendered  more  bright  and 
more  compact  by  it,  as  the  soft  iron  only  becomes  steel  by 
passing  through  the  furnace.     That   Hahnemann  felt 
and  felt  deeply  the  unjust  calumnies  and  unceasing  per- 
secution to  which  he  was  subjected  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence from  various  passages  in  his  works  from  the  year 
1800  onwards.     Among  the  papers  found  at  his  death 
one  bore  the  following  inscription,  intended  as  an  epitaph 
on  his  tomb,  which  reads  like  the  last  sigh  of  a  martyr 
— liber  tandem  -quiesco. 

Another  quaUty  of  Hahnemann's  mind,  his  consci- 
entiousness, is  strikingly  displayed  in  his  abandoning 
the  lucrative  practice  of  medicine  when  his  faith  was 
shaken  in  it,  and  supporting  his  family  for  some  time  upon 
the  proceeds  of  his  chemical  discoveries,  and  by  the  ten- 
fold greater  labour  of  translating  books  for  the  publishers. 
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This  quality  is  also  shown  in  his  refusal  to  adopt  any  mode 
of  avoiding  the  persecutions  of  the  apothecaries,  which  he 
might  readily  have  done,  either  by  setting  up  an  apothe- 
cary of  his  own,  or  by  dispensing  his  medicines  secretly. 
Another,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  trait  of  con- 
scientiousness which  I  have  not  found  alluded  to  else- 
where, is  this.  After  his  first  discovery  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic therapeutic  law,  he  contented  himself  for  some 
years  with  making  a  collection  of  the  morbid  eifects  of 
various  poisonous  and  medicinal  substances  from  the 
writings  and  observations  of  the  more  ancient  and 
the  modem  toxicologists  and  experimenters.  In  this 
way  he  collected  togetlier  a  tolerable  pathogenesis  of 
many  powerful  substances,  and  on  this  basis  he  endea- 
voured to  practise.  He  published  the  results  of  his  first 
trials  of  his  system  upon  these  data  in  1796  and  the  tw^o 
following  years.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  records  of 
the  toxicologists  and  others  were  inadequate  to  afford  him 
sufficiently  accurate  pictures  of  morbid  states  correspond- 
ing to  the  natural  diseases  he  had  to  treat,  and  he  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  test  the  medicines  and 
poisons  accurately,  carefully,  and  systematically  upon  the 
healthy  individual.  As  yet  he  knew  not  if  such  trials 
might  not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  his  constitution  and 
shorten  life  ;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from  what  he  con- 
sidered a  sacred  duty,  and  he  boldly  set  about  the  gigantic 
task — a  task,  I  may  safely  say,  from  which  any  ordinary 
mind  would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  How  he  executed 
his  task  I  need  not  relate.  The  ten  volumes  of  prov- 
ings  he  has  left  us  are  an  eternal  monument  to  his 
energy,  perseverance,  conscientiousness,  and  self-sacrifice. 
"  "When,"  says  he,  "  we  have  to  do  with  an  art  whose  end 
is  the  saving  of  human  life,  any  neglect  to  make  ourselves 
thoroughly  masters  of  it  becomes  a  crime !  " 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  Hahnemann's  immense 
industry  when  we  consider  that  he  proved  about  ninety 
different  medicines,  that  he  wrote  upwards  of  seventy 
original  works  on  chemistry  and  medicine,  some  of  which 
were  in  several  thick  volumes,  and  translated  about 
twenty-four  works  from  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  on  chemistry,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  general 
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literature,  many  of  which  were  in  more  than  one  volume. 
Besides  this  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  an  immense  prac- 
tice, corresponding  and  consulting,  and  those  who  know 
the  care  and  time  he  expended  on  every  case,  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  registered  every  symptom,  and  the 
carefulness  with  which  he  sought  for  the  proper  remedy, 
will  be  able  to  estimate  what  a  Herculean  labour  a  large 

Eractice  so  conducted  must  have  been.  When  I  add  that 
e  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar  and  philologist, 
and  that  he  had  more  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
botany,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  geography,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  industry  and  working 
powers  bordered  on  the  marvellous. 

His  goodness  of  heart  and  generosity  B,^]^ear  on  various 
occasions.  In  the  fragment  of  autobiography  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to,  after  relating  that  he  was  swindled  out  of 
the  hard-earned  gains  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to 
pursue  his  medical  studies  in  Vienna,  he  says  that  the 

Eerson  who  injured  him  was  afterwards  sorry  for  what 
e  had  done,  so  he  freely  forgives  him,  and  will  not  men- 
tion either  his  name  or  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion. His  enemies  and  some  of  his  professed  friends  have 
accused  him  of  avarice,  founding  this  charge  on  the  fact 
that  he  demanded  high  fees,  made  his  corresponding  pa- 
tients pay  for  the  consultation  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  and 
that  he  lived  in  a  style  not  suited  to  his  wealth.  His 
frequent  struggles  with  the  direst  poverty*^  had  no  doubt 
taught  him,  by  many  cruel  lessons,  the  value  of  money, 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  he  was  rather  econo- 
mical and  saving,  more  especially  as  he  had  a  large  family, 

k  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  Hahnemann's  family,  which  will  convey  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  poverty  they  endured.  During  his  residence  at  Machem,  alter 
toiling  all  day  long  at  his  tasK  of  translating  works  for  the  press,  ho  frequently 
assisted  his  brave-nearted  wife  to  wash  the  family  clothes  at  mght,  and  as  they  were 
unable  to  purchase  soap  they  employed  raw  potatoes  for  this  purpose.  The 
quantity  of  bread  he  was  enabled  to  earn  by  his  literary  labours  for  his  numerous 
family  was  so  small  that,  in  order  to  prevent  grumbling,  he  used  to  weigh  out  to  each 
an  equal  proportion.  At  this  period  one  of  his  daugnters,  a  little  girl,  fell  ill,  and 
bein^  unable  to  eat  the  portion  of  daily  bread  that  lell  to  her  share,  she  carefolly 
put  it  away  in  a  box,  hoarding  it  up  child-like  till  her  appetite  should  return.  Her 
sickness,  however,  increasing,  she  felt  assured  that  she  should  never  recover  to 
enjoy  her  store,  so  she  one  day  told  her  favourite  little  sister  that  she  knew  she 
was  going  to  die,  that  she  should  never  be  able  to  eat  any  more,  and  solemnly  made 
over  to  her  as  a  gift  the  accumulated  fragments  of  hard,  dried-up  bread,  from 
which  she  had  anticipated  such  a  feast  had  she  recovered. 
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nine  of  whom  were  daughters,  from  whom  he  might  any 
day  be  cut  off,  and  whom  he  would  not  like  to  leave  portion- 
less. That  this  was  his  real  motive  is  evident  from  the 
drcumstanee  that  when  he  left  Ccethen  for  Paris  he  di- 
vided his  fortune,  amounting  to  60,000  thalers,  or  about 
£10,000  sterling,  among  his  fiunily.  If  he  took  large 
fees  he  did  so  both  because  he  had  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  and  because  he  well  knew  the 
value  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  patients,  and  the 
amount  of  labour  he  had  undergone  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  render  such  services.  To  the  poor  he  was  liberal,  in 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice  gratuitously.  As 
for  the  other  charge  brought  against  him  of  makmg  the 
patients  pay  for  the  consultation  on  receipt  of  the  letter, 
I  think  that  was  an  arrangement  which  concerned  Hah- 
nemann's patients  alone,  and  if  they  did  not  object  to  it, 
surely  his  colleagues  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault.  Hah- 
nemann rather  deserved  the  thanks  than  the  censure  of  his 
colleagues  for  devising  and  introducing  a  method  whereby 
the  just  interests  of  the  profession  were  protected. 

As  to  his  religious  principles,  Hahnemann  was  brought 
up  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  but  he  could  not  be  said 
to  have  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  or  any  other  sect  of 
Christians.  His  principles,  as  we  gather  them  from  his 
works,  were  nearly  these : — He  believed  in  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  an  all-good  and  all-bountifiil  Q-od,  and  he  held 
that  eyery  man  was  bound  to  his  utmost  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low-men according  to  the  particular  faculties  with  which 
each  was  endowed.  He  traced  every  good  thing  to  the 
hand  of  the  almighty  and  beneficent  Qod,  to  whom  he 
always  gave  all  the  glory  for  all  the  good  he  was  ena- 
bled to  confer  on  his  brethren  of  mankind,  and  denied  to 
himself  any  merit  for  what  he  had  done. 

"  One  word  more,"  he  says,  writing  to  Stapf  in  1816, 
"  be  as  sparing  as  possible  with  your  praises.  I  do  not 
like  them.  I  feel  that  I  am  only  an  honest,  straight- 
forward man,  who  does  no  more  than  his  duty." 

Again,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Hufeland,  he  writes :  If 
experience  should  show  you  that  my  method  is  the  best, 
then  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  give 
God  the  glory ! " 
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Here  is  a  strikiiig  BeiAence  indicative  of  his  sense  of 
the  high  dignity  of  our  profession.  He  is  alluding  to  his 
discovery  of  the  prophylactic  for  scarlet  fever :  "  The 
furtherance  of  every  means,  be  it  ever  so  small,  that  can 
save  human  life,  that  can  bring  health  and  security,  (a  Q-od 
of  love  invented  this  blessed  and  most  wondrous  of  arts !) 
should  be  a  sacred  object  to  the  true  physician ;  ch^ce 
or  the  labour  of  a  pnysician  has  discovered  this  one. 
Away,  then,  with  all  groveUing  passions  at  the  altar  of 
this  sublime  Q-odhead,  whose  priests  we  are ! " 

Hear  his  notion  respecting  the  character  of  the  offices 
of  doctor  and  sick-nurse  in  the  time  of  plague  and  pes- 
tilence. They  are,  he  writes,  "  two  persons  ordained  by 
God,  and  placed,  like  Uriah  in  the  battle,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight — forlorn  hopes  quite  close  to  the  advancing 
enemy,  without  any  hours  of  relief  from  their  irksome 
guard— two  very  much  misunderstood  beings,  who  sacri- 
fice themselves  at  hard-earned  wages  for  the  public  weal, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  civic  crown,  brave  the  life- 
destroying,  poisoned  atmosphere,  deafened  by  the  cries 
of  agony  and  the  groans  of  death." 

There  is  not  a  work  of  Hahnemann's  which  is  not  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Deity,  whose 
humble  instrument  he  feels  himself  to  be,  and  love  for  his 
fellow-creatures,  with  which  his  truly  benevolent  heart 
overflows  :  "  Oh,  that  it  were  mine !  "  he  exclaims,  after 
an  examination  of  all  the  futile  systems  that  had  been 
proposed  and  adopted  for  the  cure  of  diseases — "  oh,  that 
it  were  mine  to  du^ct  the  better  portion  of  the  medical 
world,  who  can  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren  of 
mankind  and  long  to  know  how  to  relieve  them,  to  those 
purer  principles  which  lead  directly  to  the  desired  goal ! 
Infamy  be  the  award  of  history  to  him  who,»%y  deceit  and 
fiction,  maims  this  art  of  ours,  which  is  intended  to  suc- 
cour the  wretched!  All-compensating,  divine  self-ap- 
proval, and  an  unfading  civic  crovm  to  him  who  helps  to 
make  our  art  more  beneficial  to  mankind !" 

This  he  said  in  1808,  when  the  great  truth  was  gradu- 
ally developing  itself  under  his  hands.  After  thirty 
years  spent  in  laboriously  working  out  his  system,  and 
-nrnctic^y    demonstrating  that   his  were  indeed  those 
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purer  principles  whereby  the  cure  of  diseases  was  most 
easily  and  safely*  effected,  he  was  able  to  make  this 
solemn  declaration: — 

"  My  conscience  is  clear :  it  bears  me  witness  that  I 
have  ever  sought  the  welfare  of  suffering  humanity,  that 
I  have  always  done  and  taught  what  seemed  to  me  bet^t, 
and  that  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  any  allopathic  pro- 
cedures to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  my  patients,  and  to 
prevent  them  leaving  me :  I  love  my  fellow-creatures  and 
the  repose  of  my  conscience  too  much  to  act  in  that 
manner.  Those  who  follow  my  example  will  be  able,  as  I 
am,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  wait  with  tranquillity 
and  confidence  till  the  time  comes  when  they  must  lay 
down  their  head  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  render  up 
their  soul  to  a  Q-od  whose  omnipotence  must  strike  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  wicked  !'* 

The  abnegation  of  all  merit  to  himself  for  his  many  and 
irksome  labours  to  perfect  his  art,,  and  the  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gratitude  and  reliance  on  God,  are 
strikingly  shown  in  his  memorable  words  upon  his  death- 
bed, the  last  utterance  of  his  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord. Whilst  suffering  much  from  the  pain  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  that  attended  his  last  fatal  iUness,  his  %vife 
said  to  him,  "  As  you  in  your  laborious  life  have  alleviated 
the  sufferings  of  so  many,  and  have  yourself  endured  so 
much,  surely  Providence  owes  you  a  remission  of  all  your 
Bufferings."  To  which  the  dying  sage  replied,  "  Me ! 
and  why  me  ?  Each  man  here  below  works  according  to 
the  gifts  and  strength  Providence  has  given  him,  and  it  is 
only  before  the  fallible  tribunal  of  man  that  degrees  of 
merit  are  acknowledged,  not  so  before  that  of  God :  God 
owes  me  nothing,  but  I  owe  Him  much — ^yes,  every- 
thing." 

Of  all  historical  characters  Hahnemann  most  nearly 
resembles  the  great  religious  reformer  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  Luther,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  comparing  him- 
self. We  find  in  both  the  same  energy  and  perseverance, 
the  same  dauntless  proclamation  of  the  truth,  however 
disagreeable  to  constituted  authorities,  the  same  unflinch- 
ing courage  under  the  most  annoying  and  wearing-out 
persecutions,  the  same   cutting   sarcasm  and  power  of 
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caricature  when  stung  into  retaliation  by  the  machinations 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  same  constant  Irust  in  Provi-  v 
dence  and  assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  theur 
principles.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  passage  from  a 
letter  of  Hahnemann's  that  shows  at  once  his  independ- 
ence of  all  extraneous  aid  for  the  spread  of  his  doctrines, 
and  his  confidence  of  their  eventual  general  adoption : — 

"  Our  art,"  says  he,  "  needs  no  political  lever,  no  worldly 
badges  of  honour,  in  order  to  become  something.  Amid 
all  the  rank  and  unsightly  weeds  that  flourish  roundabout 
it,  it  grows  gradually  from  a  small  acorn  to  a  slender 
tree ;  already  its  lofty  summit  overtops  the  rank  vegetar 
lion  around  it.  Only  have  patience !  It  strikes  its  roots 
deep  underground,  gains  strength  imperceptibly,  but  all 
the  more  certainly,  and  in  due  time  it  will  grow  up  to  a 
lo%  Q-od's  oak,  stretching  its  great  arms,  that  no  longer 
bend  to  the  storm,  far  away  into  all  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  mankind,  who  have  hitherto  been  tormented,  will  be 
refreshed  under  its  beneficent  shadow !" 

In  its  effects  u])on  the  established  school  of  traditional 
medicine,  the  reformation  of  Hahnemann  strongly  re- 
sembles that  of  Luther  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
Abused,  vilified,  persecuted,  the  young  medical  school  has 
gone  on  gathering  strength  and  securing  the  support  of 
men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  rank,  iintil  at 
length  it  has  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  antiquated 
system,  which  it  threatens  every  day  to  extinguish.  As 
Luther's  reformation  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  Eo- 
mish  hierarchy,  so  Hahnemann's  has  more  than  shaken 
the  stability  of  the  temple  of  Hippocrates,  which  it  will 
eventually  overthrow  completely,  and  more  effectually 
than  Luther  did  the  ancient  Church,  for  experimental 
science  is  more  sweeping  in  its  effects  than  theological, 
and  never  rests  until  the  last  pillar  of  error  is  overthrown. 
As  the  Eeformation  had  its  preten^rs  and  its  fanatics, 
so  has  Homoeopathy  its  charlatans  and  its  bigots ;  but  as 
the  impartial  historian  will  not  confound  the  errors  and 
delusions  of  the  erratic  religionists  with  the  Reformation, 
so  may  we  hope  that  the  extravagant  fancies  and  visionary 
theories  that  have  arisen  out  of  Homoeopathy  may  not  be 
confounded  with  the  real  spirit  of  HgUinemann's  great 
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medical  reform.  Almost  every  great  truth  has  its  un* 
wortky  adherents,  who,  like  the  parasitical  plant,  stifle 
and  disfigure  that  whereto  they  clmg  and  whereby  alone 
they  exist;  but  as  the  great  oak  survives  and  remains 
erect  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  long  after  generations  of 
those  inferior  creatures  to  which  it  gave  support  have 
withered  away  and  crumbled  into  dust,  so  the  truth  that 
Hahnemann  revealed  will  outlive  the  memory  of  its  un- 
worthy parasites,  and  emerge  firom  their  unwholesome 
embrace  a  stately  tree,  a  beacon  of  hope  and  a  source  of 
health  and  happmess  to  hundreds  of  unboiii  generations 
of  suffering  mankind. 

Whilst  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  in  the  life 
and  character  of  Hahnemann  which  we  may  presume 
to  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  his  doctrines  and 
practice,  I  think  the  sketch  I  have  given  will  suffice  to 
show,  fipom  the  whole  course  of  Hahnemann's  life,  fix)m 
the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  with  which  he  endured 
poverty  in  order  to  pursue  the  one  great  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence, from  the  sacrinces  he  made  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  from  the  devotion  with  which  he  subjected  himself 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  most  unpleasant  and 
hazardous  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his 
system,  that  its  author  was  formed  of  the  stuff  that  the 
world's  worthies  are  made  of,  and  that  if  heroic  constancy, 
amid  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  to  one  grand 
aim — that  of  benefiting  humanity — constitutes  a  hero, 
Hahnemann  eminently  deserves  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
of  them,  and  the  system  originated  by  such  a  man  merits 
the  attention  and  study  of  all  who  are  occupied  with  the 
cure  of  disease. 

When  the  passions  and  prejudices  engendered  in  the 
atmosphere  of  controversy  shall  have  subsided,  can  we, 
who  know  the  excellence  of  his  system,  doubt  that  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  posterity  will  reverse  the  con- 
demnation of  the  packed  jury  of  prejudiced  contempo- 
raries, and  award  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  among 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  heroes  and  benefactors,  to 
the  father  of  Eational  Physic,  Samttel  HAHNEMAifN  ? 
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LECTUEE  I. 

THE    HOMGBOPATHIC     PBINGIPLE    IN    MEDICnTE 
BEFOBE   HAHNEMAKN. 

G-BEAT  trutlis,  uniyersal  laws  of  nature,  important  facts 
that  must  effect  mighty  revolutions  in  the  arts  or  sciences, 
and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  man's  destinies,  have 
generally  foreshadowed  their  discovery  by  some  more  or 
less  obscure  hints  or  beliefs  among  the  generations  who 
were  not  destined  to  derive  the  fuU  benefit  of  their  re- 
velation, but  who  now  and  then,  by  vague  or  distinct 
utterances,  betrayed  a  semi-consciousness  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  whose  instincts  perceived  what  their  reason 
failed  to  discover. 

The  ancient  king  to  whom  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
planetary  movements  was  being  explained,  and  who  impa- 
tiently, and  somewhat  blasphemously  as  has  been  thouglit, 
exclaimed  that  the  Maker  was  a  bungler  to  produce  such 
confusion,  and  that  he  would  have  arranged  their  motions 
much  better,  thereby  showed  his  instinctive  repugnance  to 
the  explanation  offered  and  his  shadowy  conviction  of  a 
better. 

The  philosophic  Seneca  scouted  the  idea  of  the  motions 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  irregular,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  would  come  when  the  laws  that  guided 
the  motions  of  the  comets  would  be  proved  to  be  identical 
with  those  that  regulated  the  course  of  the  planets — a 
prediction  that  was  verified  many  centuries  later  by  the 
discoveries  of  Newton ;  though  even  the  sagacious  !Bacon 
accepted  the  common  notion  of  the  eccentric  and  irre- 
gular movements  of  comets.* 

A  passage  of  Seneca  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  great  con- 
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tinent  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  that  were  com- 
monly believed  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  thought  that  Christopher  Columbus  first  imbibed  the 
notion  of  his  great  discovery  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Icelandic  mariners  whose  shores  he  visited. 

A  suspicion  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  full  revela- 
tion of  which  we  owe  to  Newton,  is  observable  in  the 
writings  of  Bacon.  "  K  there  be,"  says  he,  "  any  mag- 
netic force  which  acts  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of 
the  earth  and  heavy  homes,  or  between  that  of  the  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea  (as  seems  most  probable  from 
the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which  occur  twice  in  the 
month),  or  between  the  starry  sphere  and  the  planets,  by 
which  they  are  summoned  and  raised  to  their  apogees, 
these  must  aU  operate  at  very  great  distances.'*  {^ov, 
Org,^  lib.  ii.  45,) 

Many  anatomists  before  Harvey's  time  had  inklings  of 
the  true  character  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  some 
indeed  gave  expositions  remarkably  near  to  the  truth, 
especially  the  anatomist  Eealdus  Columbus,  who  wrote 
twenty  years  before  Harvey's  birth.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  I  may  just  quote  what  he  says.  "The  blood," 
he  writes,  "  once  it  has  entered  the  right  ventricle  from 
the  vena  cava,  can  in  no  way  again  get  back ;  for  the 
tricuspid  valves  are  so  placed,  that  whilst  they  give  a 
ready  passage  to  the  stream  inwards  they  effectually 
oppose  its  return.  The  blood  continuing  to  advance  from 
the  right  ventricle  into  the  vena  arteriosa,  or  pulmonary 
artery,  once  there  cannot  flow  back  upon  the  ventricle, 
for  it  is  opposed  by  the  sigmoid  valves  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  vessel.  The  blood  therefore,  agitated  and 
mixed  with  air  in  the  lungs,  and  having  thus  in  some  sort 
acquired  the  nature  of  spirit,  is  carried  by  the  arteria 
venosa,  or  pulmonary  vein,  into  the  left  ventricle,  from 
whence  being  received  into  the  aorta,  it  is,  by  the  rami- 
fications of  this  vessel,  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
body."  So  far  his  explanation  is  correct ;  but  in  his  fur- 
ther explanation,  Columbus  gets  into  a  maze  of  confusion, 
which  shows  us  that  his  notions  on  the  subject  were  not 
quite  clear.  Andreas  Csesalpinus  of  Arezzo  also,  who 
wrote  ten  years  after  Columbus,  gives  a  similar  explanation 
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of  the  circulation.  Shakspeare  himself  has  been  quoted 
to  show  the  popular  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
before  Harvey's  time.  Thus  he  makes  Brutus  say  to 
Portia — 

'*  You  are  my  tnie  and  lumoorable  wife ; 
Ab  dear  to  me  aa  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  -visit  my  sad  heart." 

And  he  makes  Warwick  thus  apostrophize  the  murdered 
body  of  Gloster — 

'*  See  how  the  bk)od  is  settled  in  his  face  I 
— Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely -parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meaere,  pale  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring;  heart: 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  deatn. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'fi;ain8t  the  enemy; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  coob,  and  ne'er  retumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But,  see,  his  face  is  black  and  fullof  blood."— HsK.  VI.,  Ft.  II. 

Such  anticipations,  striking  though  they  are,  by  no 
means  derogate  from  Harvey's  merit,  but  prove  that  the 
crude  and  hardly  formed  idea  of  his  immortal  discovery 
floated  vaguely  in  men's  minds  before  he  gave  it  perfect 
utterance. 

For  many  vears  before  James  Watt  produced  his  mar- 
vellously perfect  steam-engine,  the  apphcation  of  steam  to 
the  movement  of  machinery  had  not  only  been  proposed 
but  actually  carried  out.  Watt's  merit  consisted  m  perfect- 
ing the  crude  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  elucidating 
the  true  principles  on  which  this  powerful  agent  might 
be  most  effectually  and  economically  applied. 

The  great  prophylactic  of  small-pox,  with  which  Jenner's 
name  is  for  ever  bound  up,  was  known  to  many  as  a 
thing  of  accidental  occurrence,  many  years  before  his  day, 
but  he  first  thought  of  tracing  it  to  its  source,  and  em- 
ploying artificially,  for  the  weal  of  all  mankind,  an  agent 
that  had  previously  exercised  its  beneficial  action  on  a 
limited  number  of  mdividuals  without  their  wish  or  will. 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  this  sort,  where  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  great  truth  existed  long  before  it  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated ;  but  the  above  examples 
will  suffice  to  make  us  suspect  that  if  the  law  of  cure 
with  which  Hahnemann's  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
be  indeed  a  universal  law  of  nature,  some  traces  of  it  must 
exist  in  the  records  of  the  medical  art,  which  now  extend 

b2 
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over  a  period  of  near  3000  years.  And  such  is  indeed 
the  case  ;**  for  not  only  do  we  find  vague  presentiments  of 
this  one  general  therapeutic  principle  scattered  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  great  medical  authorities  of  fdmost 
every  age,  and  in  some  of  them  prominently  set  forth, 
but  we  find  hints  of  it  in  the  popular  and  domestic 
phvsic  of  almost  all  times  and  coimtries.  In  some  cases 
it  IS  adduced  side  by  side  with  other  and  false  therapeutic 
laws ;  in  others  a  kind  of  universality  is  claimed  for  it ;  and 
again  we  shall  detect  it  decked  out  in  some  fantastic  dis- 
guise, or  buried  beneath  mystic  and  obscure  phraseology. 
In  one  of  the  works  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  but 
commonly  believed  to  be  spurious,  though  of  nearly 
equal  antiquity,  I  mean  the  treatise  On  the  Places  in 
Man,  the  author  makes  the  important  admission,  that 
though  the  general  rule  of  treatment  be  contraria  con" 
trariis,  the  opposite  rule  also  holds  good  in  some  cases, 
viz.,  similia  similibus  curantwr.  In  illustration  of  the 
latter,  he  states  that  the  same  substances  that  cause 
strangury,  cough,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  wiU  cure  these 
diseases. '-■  Warm  water,  he  says,  which,  when  drunk,  gene- 
rally excites  vomiting,  wiU  also  sometimes  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  removing  its  cause.  The  treatment  he  advises  for 
suicidal  mania  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  homoeopathic 
principle.  "  Give  the  patient,"  says  he, "  a  draught  made 
from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in  a  smaller  dose  than  will 
induce  mania.*'  Curiously  enough,  in  some  of  his  patho- 
logical views,  this  writer  also  anticipated  what  has  been 

b  Dr.  Ghristison  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  the  Inaugural  Address  of 
this  eminent  toxicologist  and  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  for  1851,  we  find  the 
following  remarks  inrelation  to  homoeopathy: — "  It  is  undeniable/'  says  he,  "  that 
all  important  discoveries  in  science  at  large  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion as  it  were,  during  which  the  world  is  gradually  prepared  to  receive  them. 
.  .  .  .  There  has  Deen  no  « Ao^w  ca«^6^'bre£^  (wmin^  ev0»^,  [homoBopathyl, 
no  antecedent  approximatioHf  no  universal  adoption,  no  intruding  claimant."  My 
object  in  this  lecture  is  to  show  that  the  great  truth,  revealed  in  its  lull  splendour 
by  Hahnemann,  did  cast  its  shadow  before  it  in  antiquity,  and  that  there  was  an 
antecedent  approximation  to  it  in  remote  as  well  as  more  recent  times,  and  I  may 
fur^er  add,  tnat  intruding  claimants  are  not  awanting,  though  the  universal  adop- 
tion has  not  yet  occurred. 

c  Aick  rd  hfioia  vovffos  yluercut  ical  8i&  rh  hyioia  irpoatpfpSfitva  ix  votreTuv- 
ruv  {ryidivomai*  Ziov  ffrparyyovpiriv  rh  ivrb  iro(€€(  ouk  iovcav,  ical  iovffop 
rh  avrh  irotJci*  xaX  fi^^  kut^  rh  iunh,  h<TTcp  r\  frrpayyovplri  virh  r&v 
hvTuv  ylverai  fcal  iraitrat — Bih.  rh  ifUetv  ifAtros  vaverau  (IIcpl  r&irnv 
rwy  Kar*  avOpwwwp,  Basil.  1538.  frob.  pag.  72,  Ud.  35.) 
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specially  insisted  on  by  Hahnemann,  namely,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local  disease,  but  if  the  veiy 
smallest  part  of  the  body  suffer,  it  will  impart  its  suffering 
to  the  whole  frame. 

The  author  of  the  work  De  MorbU  Popularibus,  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  the  great  Hippocrates,  has  the  following 
omodopathic  formula:  "Dolor  dolorem  solvit,"  equiva- 
lent to  the  popular  saw  that  one  pain  cures  another. 
The  same  maxim  is  repeated  in  the  Aphorisms  (§  ii.  46), 
where  it  is  said,  "  Of  two  pains  occurring  together,  not 
in  the  same  part  of  the  body,  the  stronger  weakens  the 
other."  A  few  more  instances  from  Hippocrates  may  be 
cited  to  show  the  partial  knowledge  he  had  of  this  natu- 
ral law.  "  The  cold  stomach,"  he  says,  in  the  Aphorisms^ 
^'  delights  in  cold  things."  In  the  same  book  of  Apho- 
risfns  (§  v.  17),  he  states  that  cold  water  causes  convul- 
sions, tetanus,  rigor,  and  stiffiiess ;  and  in  another,  that 
affusion  with  cold  water  in  tetanus  will  restore  the  natu- 
ral warmth  (§  v.  21).  Again,  cold  things,  such  as  snow 
and  ice,  cause  hemorrhages  (§  v.  24),  and  yet  cold  water 
is  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  hemorrhages  (§  v.  23).  In 
the  book  I>e  Intemis  Affectionibus,  he  says,  when  in 
summer,  after  a  long  walk,  dropsy  is  produced  by  the 
hasty  drinking  of  stagnant  or  rain  water,  the  best 
remedy  is  for  the  patient  to  drink  himself  full  of  the 
same  water,  for  that  causes  increased  stools  and  urine. 
In  the  book  JDe  Morho  8aer0y  he  says  of  epilepsies, 
**  Most  of  them  are  curable  by  the  same  means  as  those 
by  which  they  were  produced."  (Adamses  Hipp,,  867.) 
llie  epistle  of  Democritus  to  Hippocrates,  in  the  apo- 
cryphal collection  called  the  Epistles  of  Hippoerates, 
contains  a  passage  that  recognises  the  homceopathic 
principle.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Hellebore  given  to  the 
sane  pours  darkness  on  the  mind,  but  it  is  wont  greatly 
to  benefit  the  insane."* 

None  of  the  schools  of  antiquity  can  show  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Hahnemannic  doctrines  as 
the  so-called  empirical  school.  As  this  was  the  school 
which  most  emphatically  insisted  on  the  observation  of 
nature  and  discountenanced  theorizing,  we  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  some  analogy  between  their  practice 
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and  that  of  Hahnemann,  deduced,  as  the  latter  is, 
avowedly  from  the  observation  of  nature.  The  empirical 
school  recognised  the  necessity  of  instituting  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  pathogenetic  powers  of  drugs,  and 
actually  set  about  doing  so.  Thus  we  find  Erasistratos 
of  Julis  (304  B.C.)  giving  some  account  of  the  action 
of  poisons,  not  very  satisfactory  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  still  showing  the  importance  he  attached  to 
such  experiments.  HeracUdes  of  Tarentum  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  effects  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals. 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus  (124-64  B.C.)  tried  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  poisons  on  himself  and  on  animals,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  effects,  and  another 
royal  medical  dilettante,  Attalos  Fhilometer  king  of 
Pergamos,  experimented  with  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  vera- 
trum,  hemlock,  etc.  Nicander  of  Kolophon,'*  a  poet  as 
weU.  as  a  physician,  has  recorded  the  physiological  action 
of  a  great  array  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in 
his  two  poems  entided  OUheriaca  and  Aleadpharmica. 
Among  otner  things,  these  poetical  Materia  Medicas  or 
pathogenetic  poems  contain  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
seven  different  kinds  of  seroents,  four  kinds  of  spiders, 
as  many  different  species  of  scorpions,  various  kinds  of 
beetles,  salamanders,  toads  ;  besides  the  poisonous  action 
of  aconite,  coriander,  hemlock,  solanum,  henbane,  opium, 
white  lead,  etc.  etc.  Nicander  also  recognises  the  homcBO- 
pathic,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  the  isopathic 
principle ;  for  he  recommends  for  the  dangerous  effects 
of  viper-bites,  the  liver  or  head  of  the  reptile  macerated 
in  wme  or  river-water,  and  for  poisoning  by  the  toad 
called  rana  nubeta,  the  cooked  flesh  of  frogs. 

Another  of  the  empirical  school,  Xenocrates  of  Aphro- 
disias,  who  flourished  some  ages  before  Ghden,  •  recom- 
mended the  blood  of  young  goats  as  the  best  remedy  for 
haemoptysis;  indeed,  he  anticipated  the  modem  isopa- 
thists  of  the  Hermann  stamp,  for  he  wrote  a  work 
commending  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  excrementitious 
matters,  such  as  bile,  urine,  menstrual  blood,  etc.,  when 
given  on  similar  principles.     Ecchymosis,  especially  of 

d  Kurt  Sprengel'B  G«Bchichte  der  Anneilcunde,  4th  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  69& 
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the  eyes,  was-  to  be  treated  by  the  local  application  of 
pigeon's  blood,  asthma  by  dried  and  pulverized  fox's 
lungs,  affections  of  the  liver  by  dried  wolf's  liver,  dis- 
eases of  the  spleen  by  roasted  buUock's  spleen,  hydro- 
Shobia  by  the  saliva  found  under  the  tongue  of  the  rabid 
og,  or  by  the  internal  use  of  its  liver.*  Another  em- 
piricist, Varro,  advises  those  bitten  by  an  asp  to  drink 
their  own  urine.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  apply 
the  entrails  of  a  viper  to  the  part  bitten  by  one,  and  the 
internal  use  of  the  theriac,  which  contained  viper's  flesh 
as  a  chief  ingredieiit,  was  used  for  the  same  purpose^  It 
was  also  generally  believed  that  the  poison  of  spiders, 
scorpions,  lizards,  etc.,  was  most  effectively  antidoted  by 
some  portion  of  theirbodies.  Thus  Quintus  Serenus  says: — 

"  QosB  nocnit  serpens  fertur  caput  illius  apte 
Yulneribus  jungi,-sanat  qun  sauciat  ipsa." 

And  Celsus,  who  flourished  long  after  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  says  (lib.  v.  c.  27) : — "  Nam  scorpio  sibi  ipse 
pulcherrimum  medicamentum  est.  Quidam  contritum  cum 
vino  bibunt ;  quidam  eodam  modo  contritum  super  vul- 
nus  imponunt ;  quidam,  super  prunam  eo  imposito,  vulnus 
suffumigant,  undique  veste  circumdata,  ne  is  fumus  di- 
labatur;  tum  carbonem  ejus  super  vulnus  deUgant." 
This  belief  in  the  self-curative  power  of  the  scorpion  is 
entertained,  I  know  not  with  what  justice,  to  the  present 
day  in  many  countries.^  Such  facts  or  beliefs  have  evi- 
dently given  rise  to  the  proverb — "  Venenum  veneni  est 
remedium,"  a  notion  that  has  been  seized  upon  by  the 
author  of  Hudibras  in  the  lines 

"  As  wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  healed. 
And  poisons  by  themselves  expelled." 

The  examples  just  quoted  from  the  empirical  authors  are 
certatnly  more  within  the  domain  of  isopathy  than  of  ho- 
moeopathy, still  they  suffice  to  show  the  existence  of  a  sort 
of  instinctive  notion  that  the  remedy  must  act  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  morbific  agent ;  and  as  the  line  of  demarca- 

•  ^inj  (xxiii.  23)  says  that  the  hydrophobia  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog  is  immediately  removed  by  putting  a  rag  dipped  in  menstrual  blood 
beneath  the  vessel  the  patient  drinks  out  of,  becoMse  dogsoecome  rahidfrom  $toal' 
lowvM  such  blood. 

t  E.g.,  Morocco  (Jackson's  Morocco,  p.  188);  and  Italy  (G.  T.  Wilhelmj 
Jfatwrgnckiehte,  Thl.  iii.  p.  342). 
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tion  betvmct  homoeopathy  and  isopatlij  is  not  veiy  well 
marked,  we  may  take  them  as  a  rough  and  mde  expres- 
sion of  the  prmciple  similia  similibus. 

Gtilen  himself,  the  father  of  allopathic  physic,  the 
champion  of  the  motto  contraria  eontrariis  cunrntuTy 
may  be  impressed  into  the  serrice  of  homoeopathr 
from  many  a  phrase  in  his  writings,  where  he  gives  his 
testimony — truly  with  reservations  mostly, — but  still 
striking  testimony  to  the  occasional  truth  oi  the  opposite 
maxim.  I  make  no  account  of  such  phrases  as  this, 
"Similia  efficere  posse  similia  experti  sumus,"  (De 
8impl.  Medicam,  Fcusultatib.,  lib.  x.)  which  is  merely  a 
formula  of  the  empirical  or  experimental  doctrine; 
but  the  following  passages  are  less  doubtfol  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  homoeopathic  principle :  "  Similia 
sinnlibus  Deus  adjungit."  {De  Tkeria.  ad  Fison.) 
"  Simile  ad  sibi  simile  natura  fertur."  {De  Semine,  ii.) 
"  Simile  ad  suum  simile  tendit  naturaliter."  {JDe  TJtil. 
Itesp,)  "  Simile  est  congruum  et  amicum."  {De  Inaq, 
Intemp.)  These  formulas  do  not,  it  is  true,  refer  to  the 
relation  of  drug  and  disease,  but  they  are  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  attraction  of  likes  to  likes  in  nature,'  which 
might  be  extended  to  therapeutics,  and  he  does  actually 
occasionally  recognise  the  homoeopathic  law  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Thus  we  find  hm  saying,  "  Nam  sicuti 
humidior  natura  humidiora,  siccior  sicciora  medicamenta 
exigebat:  ita  nunc  calidior  calidiora,  frigidior  fngidiora 
requirere,  contrariam  scilicet  semper  iis,  quae  prteter  natu- 
ram,  et  iis  quse  secundum  naturam  sunt,  indicationem  prse- 
stantibus :  quippe,  quae  secundum  naturam  sunt,  similia 
sibi  indicativa  sunt :  quse  prseter  naturam,  contrariorum,  si 
mode  ilia  servari,  hsec  submoveri  necesse  est.'*  (Method. 
Medend,,  lib.  iii.)  Again,  speaking  of  the  specific  vir- 
tues of  certain  medi(nnes,  he  says :  *'  Pharmacum  attrahit 
determinatum  humorem  rnnilitudine,  sen  proprietate  sub- 
stantise."  This  passage  certainly  admits  of  difierent 
interpretations  ;  but  Ms  commentator  Eallopius  attaches 
quite  a  homoeopathic  meaning  to  the  sentence.  "  Qnle- 
nus,"  he  says,  "  per  similitudinem  substantive  intelligit 

9  Yerr  similar  to  the  prmciple  by  which  Bacon  attempted  to  account  for  some 
of  the  pnenomena  of  what  we  now  call  gravitation.  (Nan.  Org,,  lib.  i.  Ixri.) 
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naturam  quandam  corpoream,  habentem  tale  temperamen- 
turn,  qtwd  partem  distet  a  temperamento  illius  quod  attra- 
hitur  ;"  and  with  this  maxim  Fallopius  not  only  expresses 
his  entire  concnrrence,  but  says,  with  still  greater  ex- 
pHcitness,  "  Supponendum  a  vobis  est,  quod  dico  adesse 
quidem  svmilitudinem  substantisB  inter  attrahens,  et  id 
quod  attrahitur,  non  autem  tdentitatemV  The  meaning  of 
which  is  that  the  quality  (temperamentum)  of  the  medi- 
cine must  correspond  in  similarity  to  the  quality  of  the 
disease,  and  also  of  its  product,  though  they  must  not 
be  identical. 

The  next  name  of  importance  as  an  authority  in  the 
medical  art  whom  we  find  distinctly  enunciating  the 
principle  of  homoeopathy,  is  the  author  who  wrote  imder 
the  pseudonyme  of  BasU.  Valentine,  a  Benedictine  monk 
it  is  believed,  who  lived  about  the  year  1410,  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Peter  at  Erftirt.  His  words  are :  "  Likes 
must  be  cured  by  means  of  their  likes,  and  not  by  their 
contraries,  as  heat  by  heat,  cold  by  cold,  shootmg  by 
shooting;  for  one  heat  attracts  the  other  to  itself,  one 
cold  the  other,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron.  Hence 
prickly  simples  can  remove  diseases  whose  characteristic 
IB  prickly  pains;  and  poisonous  miuerals  can  cure  and 
destroy  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  they  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  And  although  sometunes  a  chill  may 
be  removed  and  suppressed,  stm  I  say,  as  a  philosopher 
and  one  experienced  in  nature's  ways,  that  the  similar 
must  be  fitted  with  its  similar,  whereby  it  will  be  re- 
moved radically  and  thoroughly,  if  I  am  a  proper  phy- 
sician and  understand  medicine.  He  who  does  not  attend 
to  this  is  no  true  physician,  and  cannot  boast  of  his 
knowledge  of  medicine,  because  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish betwixt  cold  and  warm,  betwixt  dry  and  humid,  for 
knowledge  and  experience,  together  with  a  fundamental 
observation  of  nature,  constitute  the  perfect  physician." 
{De  Microeo9mo!) 

Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Paracelsus,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  reformer  of  much  the  same  character  as 
Hahnemann,  and  though  his  doctrines  never  obtained 
for  him  the  same  number  of  followers  as  Hahnemann  has, 
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and  thougk  the  school  he  founded  soon  perished  and 
disappeared,  and  his  name  was  only  remembered  as  that 
of  a  great  charlatan,  this  .was  not  owing  to  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  therapeutic  doctrines  he  enunciated,  which 
scarcely  differed  from  many  of  those  of  Hahnemann ;  but 
the  ephemeral  character  of  his  school  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  express  foundation  for  his  therapeutic  maxims 
in  that  great  and  signal  merit  of  his  modem  rival,  pure 
experimentation,  or  the  proving  of  medicines  on  the 
healthy.  I  say  an  express  foundation;  for  though,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  Paracelsus  alludes  to,  he  scarcely 
insists  on  the  necessity  of,  pure  physiological  experi- 
mentation, giving  no  directions  how  it  is  to  be  carried 
out,  and  leaving  its  necessity  rather  to  be  inferred  than 
enjoined.  With  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  Hahnemann, 
he  attacked  the  absurd  methods  of  treatment  prevalent 
in  his  time,  for  he  saw  as  clearly  as  Hahnemann  the 
defects  of  the  ancient  system,  which,  however,  his  assaults 
failed  to  overthrow ;  for  the  accusations  he  brings  against 
the  physicians  of  his  age  might  be  repeated  of  those  of 
the  present  day,  and  were  in  fact  re-echoed  by  our 
modern  reformer.  I  may  give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  ridiculed,  the  practice  of  the  day,  whereby  you 
may  judge  of  the  resemblance  betwixt  his  writings  and 
those  of  Hahnemann. 

"Suppose,"  says  he,  "the  case  of  a  patient, sick  of  a 
fever,  which  ran  a  course  of  twelve  weeks  and  then 
ended ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  physicians  to  treat  it,  the 
false  and  the  true.  The  false  one  deliberately,  and  at  his 
ease,  sets  about  physicking ;  he  dawdles  away  much  time 
with  his  syrups  and  his  laxatives,  his  purgatives  and 
gruel,  his  barley-water,  his  juleps,  and  such-like  rubbish. 
He  goes  to  work  slowly — ^takes  his  time  to  it — gives  an 
occasional  clyster  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  and  creeps 
along  at  his  ease,  and  cajoles  the  patient  with  his  soft 
words  until  the  disease  has  reached  its  termination,  and 
then  he  attributes  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  fever 
to  the  influence  of  his  art.  But  the  true  physician  pro- 
ceeds to  work  in  a  different  manner.  The  natural  course 
of  the  disease  he  divides  into  twelve  parts,  and  his  work 
is  limited  to  one  part  and  a  half." 
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.'  "  That  man  is  a  physician,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "who 
knows  how  to  render  aid,  and  to  drive  out  the  disease  by 
force ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  axe  applied  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  feUs  it  to  the  ground,  so  certainly  does  the  medi- 
cine overcome  the  disease.  K  I  am  unable  to  do  this, 
then  I  acknowledge  readily  that  in  this  case  I  am  no 
more  a  physician  than  you  are." 

Some  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  were  not  so 
ready  to  admit  themselves  to  be  no  physicians,  though 
they  could  not  cure  ;  for  an  amusing  anecdote  is  related 
of  Sylvius,  who,  having  an  epidemic  fever  to  treat,  wa&.sp 
unsuccessful,  that  two-thirds  of  the  respectable  people  of 
the  town  died.  But  this  worthy  was  far  from  acknowledg- 
ing  that  he  was  no  physiciaa  in  this  instance ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  wrote  a  very  long  and  learned  treatise  on 
the  disease,  in  which  he  alleges  that  his  art  was  of  the 
very  best,  and  his  remedies  the  most  appropriate,  but 
that  God  had  denied  his  blessing  to  them,  in  order  to 
punish  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  for  their 
sins.  A  most  pious  and  satisfactory  reason  for  the  great 
mortality,  we  all  must  admit. 

Hahnemann,  we  know,  classified  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  under  three  heads,  enantiopathic,  allopathic, 
and  homcBopathic.  Paracelsus  divided  doctors  into  five 
classes,  under  the  names  of  Naturales,  Specifici,  Charac- 
terales,  Spirituales,  and  Fideles.  The  first  class  corre- 
sponded to  SLahnemann's  enantiopathic,  the  second  more 
closely  resembled  the  homoeopathic ;  but  Paracelsus 
differed  from  Hahnemann  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latter 
denies  that  the  enantiopathic  and  allopathic  cure  at  all, 
Paracelsus  says  that  each  sect  is  capable  of  curing  all 
diseases,  and  an  educated  physician  may  choose  whichever 
he  likes. 

With  the  apothecaries  Paracelsus  was,  like  Hahne- 
mann, on  very  bad  terms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  modem 
reformer,  Paracelsus  was  first  attacked  by  the  Worshipftd 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  he  returned  their  persecution 
by  witnering  sarcasm  and  contemptuous  depreciation.  The 
great  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  fra- 
ternity was,  that  Paracelsus  did  not  write  long  and  complex 
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prescriptions  but  conteinted  himself  chiefly  with  simples, 
which  Drought  no  grist  to  the  apothecaries'  mill. 

"  So  shameftilly  do  they  make  up  the  medicines,"  he 
exclaims,  "  that  it  is  only  by  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence  that  they  do  not  do  more  harm;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  extravagantly  do  they  charge  for  them,  and 
so  much  do  they  cry  up  their  trash,  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  persons  can  be  met  with  who  are  greater  adepts  in 


lying.' 
Tha 


That  the  apothecaries  of  ovr  own  country  were  not 
much  better  about  that  period,  or  a  little  later,  is  evident 
from  the  expression  of  Walter  Charleton,  physician  to 
Charles  II.,  who  says  of  them,  '^  Ferfida  ingratissimaque 
impostorum  gens,  SBgrorum  pemicies,  rei  medic® 
calamitas  et  Libitinsd  presides." 

"  The  apothecaries,  continues  Paracelsus,  "  are  so 
false  and  dishonest,  that  they  lead  the  know-nothing 
doctors  by  the  nose.  K  they  say,  '  This  is  so  and  so,' 
Dr.  Wiseacre  says,  *Yes,  Master  Apothecary,  that  is 
true.'  Thus  one  fool  cheats  the  other:  Apothecary 
Quid-pro-quo  gives  Dr.  Wiseacre  merdam  pro  halsamo; 
God  help  the  poor  patients  that  come  under  their 
hands!" 

Hahnemann  himself  had  not  a  greater  horror  of  hypo- 
thesis in  medicine  than  Paracelsus. 

"  The  physician,"  he  says,  "  should  be  educated  in  the 
school  of  nature,  not  in  that  of  speculation.  Nature  is 
visible  (sichti^),  but  speculation  is  invisible.  The 
seen  makes  the  physician,  the  unseen  makes  none ;  the 
seen  gives  the  truth,  the  unseen  nought." 

To  the  theorizing  adherents  of  G-alen,  he  cries: 
"You  are  poets,  and  you  carry  your  poetry  into  your 
mediciae."  He  calls  those  authors  who  indulge  in  their 
subtle  theorizing,  "  doctors  of  writing,  but  not  of  the 
healing  art."  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  learning  diseases 
or  their  treatment  in  books.  "  That  physician,"  he  says, 
"  is  but  a  poor  creature,  who  would  look  to  paper  books 
alone  for  aid." 

Paracelsus  rails  in  good  set  terms  at  the  compounding 
of  several  medicines  in  one  prescription,  and  he  exposes 
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the  folly  of  composite  recipes  with  a  vigour,  logic,  and 
satirical  humour  not  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  Hahne- 
mann. 

Like  Hahnemann,  he  laughs  at  the  notion  of  at- 
tempting to  reduce  all  diseases  to  a  certain  number  of 
classes  and  genera.     "You  imagine  you  have  invented 

receipts  for  all  the  different  fevers You 

limit  the  nvimber  of  fevers  to  seventy,  and  wot  not  that 
there  are  five  times  seventy."  How  like  Hahnemann, 
who  says  {Organoriy  §  73,  note),  **the  old  school  has  fixed 
on  a  certain  number  of  names  of  fevers,  beyond  which 
mighty  nature  dare  not  produce  any  others,  so  that  they 
may  treat  those  diseases  according  to  some  fixed  method." 
How  like  the  commencement  of  Hahnemann's  introduction 
to  Arsenic  is  this  passage  of  Fara<^lsus : — "  What  is  there 
of  Gk)d's  creation  that  is  not  furnished  with  some  great 
quality  that  may  tend  to  the  weal  of  mankind  ?"  And 
yet  he  truly  remarks,  many  things,  if  used  rightly,  are 
beneficial ;  if  the  reverse,  poisonous.  "  Where  is  a 
purgative,  in  all  your  books,  that  is  not  a  poison,  that 
will  not  cause  death  or  injury,  if  attention  be  not  paid 
to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given  ?  You  know  that  quick- 
silver is  nothing  but  a  poison,  and  daily  experience  proves 
it  to  be  so;  and  yet  it  is  your  custom  to  smear  your 
patients  with  it  thicker  than  the  cobbler  smears  his 
leather  with  grease.  You  fumigate  with  its  cinnabar, 
you  wash  with  its  sublimate,  and  you  are  displeased  that 
it  should  be  said  it  is  a  poison,  which  it  is  ;  and  this  poi- 
son you  throw  into  human  beings,  alleging  it  is  healthy 
and  good ;  that  it  is  corrected  by  white  lead,  as  though  it 
were  no  poison." 

The  G-alenic  maxim,  contraria  contrariis,  finds  no 
favour  with  Paracelsus.  *'  Oontraria  a  contrariis  cwra/a" 
twr^''  he  says,  "that  is,  hot  removes  cold  and  so  forth — 
that  is  fialse  and  was  never  true  in  medicine  ;  but  (vrcanvm 
and  disease,  these  are  contraria.  Arcanum  is  health, 
and  disease  is  the  opposite  of  health :  these  two  drive 
away  one  another ;  these  are  the  contraries  that  remove 
one  another." 

In  another  place,  he  says  something  similar :  "  Con" 
traria  nan  curantv/r  contrariis ;  like  belongs  to  like,  not 
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cold  against  heat,  not  heat  against  cold.  That  were 
indeed  a  wild  arrangement,  if  we  had  to  seek  our  safety 
in  opposites." 

Again:  "This,"  says  he,  "is  true,  that  he  who  will 
employ  cold  for  heat,  moisture  for  dryness,  does  not  \m- 
derstand  the  nature  of  disease.'*  (Paramirum,  p.  68.) 

The  homoBopathic  principle  is  still  more  completely 
set  forth  in  his  treatise,  Von  der  Astronomey.  He  there 
says :  "  The  nature  of  the  arcana  is,  that  they  shall  go 
directly  against  the  properties  of  the  enemy,  as  one 
combatant  goes  against  another.  Nature  wills  it  that  in 
the  combat  stratagem  shall  be  employed  against  strata- 
gem, etc.,  and  this  is  the  natural  case  with  all  things  on 
earth;  in  medicine,  also,  the  same  rule  prevails.  The 
physician  should  let  this  be  an  example  to  him.  As  two 
foes  go  out  to  the  combat,  who  are  both  cold  or  both  hot, 
and  who  attack  one  another  both  with  the  same  weapon  : 
as  the  victory  is,  so  also  is  it  in  the  human  body;  the  two 
combatants  seek  their  aid  from  the  same  mother,  that  is, 
from  the  same  power." 

Still  more  distinctly  he  enunciates  our  principle  in 
these  words:  "What  makes  jaimdice  that  also  cures 
jaundice  and  all  its  species.  In  like  manner,  the  medi- 
cine that  shall  cure  paralysis  must  proceed  from  that 
which  causes  it ;  and  in  this  way  we  practise  according  to 
the  method* of  cure  by  arcana."  (Archidoxis,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  V.  p.  18.) 

Paracelsus' s  system,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  it  from  his 
works,  was  a  rude  homoeopathy,  an  attempt  to  discover 
specifics  for  the  various  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable ; 
but  it  was  not  equal  in  value  to  Hahnemann's  system, 
for  an  uncertainty  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  old  sys- 
tem attended  it.  He  believed  that  in  nature  there  ex- 
isted a  remedy  for  every  disease.  The  physician,  from 
the  external  symptoms,  was  to  judge  of  the  organ  dis- 
eased, and  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  he  was  to  select 
that  medicine  which  experience  had  shown  him  exerted 
a  specific  influence  on  the  organ  affected.  He  would  not 
have  us  speak  of  rhevmatism,  catarrh,  coryza,  etc.,  but  of 
morbus  terehinthinus,  morbus  sileris  montani,  morbus 
helleborinus,  etc. ;  according  as  the  malady  presented  the 
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character  of  one  or  other  of  these  medicines,  that  is  to 
say,  affected  the  organs  one  of  them  had  an  affinity  for. 

This  is,  as  I  said,  a  rude  homoeopathy,  but  a  homoeo- 
pathy that  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  character,  but 
only  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  and  moreover  a  homoeo- 
patny  that  wanted  the  sure  foundation  of  experiment  on 
the  healthy  as.  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  remedies,  but  that  trusted  almost  entirely 
to  a  laborious  and  empirical  testing  of  the  medicines  on 
the  sick — a  source  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  Hahne- 
mann has  shown  to  be  sufficiently  untrustworthy.  Still 
I  would  not  say  that  Paracelsus  was  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines,  or  that 
he  entirely  neglected  this  source  for  ascertaining  the  virtues 
of  drugs ;  for  some  passages  of  his  works  would  go  far  to 

Erove  the  contrary  to  be  the  case;  Thus  the  passage  I 
ave  just  quoted,  "  what  makes  jaundice  that  cures  jaun- 
dice," presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  what  will  cause 
the  disease ;  and  we  find  more  evidence  of  this  in  other 
parts  of  his  works.  Thus  he  writes :  "  When  antimony 
IS  ingested  it  causes  a  dry  cough,  much  shooting  pain 
in  the  sides,  and  headache,  great  hardness  of  the  stools, 
much  ulceration  of  the  spleen,  hot  blood,  it  makes 
roughness  and  itching,  dries  up  and  increases  the  jaun- 
dice." "Alkali  causes  oppression  of  the  breathing,  and 
foetid  smell  from  the  mouth,  causes  much  k6de7\  *[ what- 
ever that  may  be]  to  be  ejected,  causes  much  heartburn, 
griping,  and  tearing  in  the  bowels,  dries  up,  renders  the 
urine  acrid,  produces  pollutions,  also  blood  from  the 
anus,"  etc.  Such  pathogenetic  knowledge,  however,  is 
too  vague  and  indefinite  to  have  been  of  much  use  in 
practice ;  but  it  shows  that  Paracelsus  was  in  the  right 
direction,  though  he  wanted  the  courage  or  perseverance 
to  subject  all  his  agents  to  the  test  of  pure  physiological 
experiment,  and  generally  trusted  to  ascertaining  their 
properties  by  trying  them  on  the  sick ;  a  source  be  it  re- 
marked, en  passant y  which  Hahnemann  largely  availed  him- 
self of,  though,  as  I  have  just  stated,  he  himself  exposed  its 
fallaciousness.  Paracelsus  resembles  Hahnemann  in  still 
another  point,  that  he  recognised  the  primary  and  second- 
ary actions  of  mediciaes.     Speaking  of  vitriol,  he  says : 
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"  As  surely  as  it  relaxes  in  its  first  period,  so  surely  does 
itxjonstrict  in  its  second  period,"  ete. 

Paracelsus*s  system  was  eminently  a  system  of  specific 
medicine,  and  in  many  points  his  therapeutic  rule  re- 
sembles that  of  Hahnemann,  and  occasionally  he  makes  use 
of  a  truly  homoeopathic  phrase.  Thus  he  says,  "likes 
must  be  driven  out  (or  cured)  by  likes ;"  but  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  in  the  Paracelsian  sense,  generally  comes  to 
this,  that  the  disease  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  liver, 
etc.,  must  be  expelled  by  that  medicine  which  represents 
the  brain,  the  heart,  or  the  liver,  in  consequence  of  its 
specific  action  on  one  of  these  organs. 

Thus  he  says :  "  Heart  to  heart,  lung  to  lung,  spleen 
to  spleen — ^not  cow's  spleen,  not  swine's  brain  to  man's 
brain,  but  the  brain  that  is  external  brain  to  man's  inter- 
nal brain." 

The  next  sentence  I  have  to  quote  explains  his  meaning 
more  thoroughly.  "The  mecucinal  herbs  are  organs; 
this  is  a  heart,  that  a  liver,  this  other  a  spleen.  That 
every  heart  is  visible  to  the  eye  as  a  heart  I  will  not  say, 
but  it  is  a  power  and  a  virtue  equivalent  to  the  heart." 

Another  point  of  resemblance  betwixt  Paracelsus  and 
Hahnemann  is  observable  in  the  great  partiality  shown 
by  both  for  extremely  minute  doses.  In  his  book  On  the 
Causes  and  Origin  of  Imcs  Oallica  (lib.  v.  cap.  11),  Para- 
celsus compares  the  medicinal  power  of  the  drug  to  fire. 
"  As  a  single  spai'k  can  ignite  a  great  heap  of  wood,  in- 
deed, can  set  a  whole  forest  in  flsunes,  in  like  manner  can 
a  very  small  dose  of  medicine  overpower  a  great  disease. 
And,"  he  proceeds,  "just  as  this  spark  has  no  weight,  so 
the  medicme  given,  however  small  may  be  its  weight, 
should  suffice  to  efiect  its  action."  How  like  this  is  to 
Hahnemann :  "  The  dose  of  the  homoeopathicaUy  selected 
remedy  can  never  be  prepared  so  small  that  it  shall  not 
be  stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  and  shall  not  suffice 
to  cure  it."  (Organon,  §  cclxxix.) 

The  following  passage  shows  that  Paracelsus  anticipated 
Hahnemann  in  the  employment  of  medicines  by  olfaction. 
Speaking  of  specifics,  he  says :  "  They  have  many  rare 
powers,  and  they  are  very  numerous ;  there  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  Specificttm  odoriferum,  which  cures  diseases 
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when  the  patients  are  unable  to  swallow  the  medicine,  aa 
in  apoplexy  and  epilepsy."  (JParac,  Op.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  vi. 
p.  70.  Basel,  1589.) 

I  shall  close  my  quotations  from  Paracelsus  by  a  pas- 
sage, which  shows  that,  like  Hahnemann,  he  considered  the 
medicinal  power  as  something  spiritual,  and  separable  from 
the  material  medicine — in  idea,  at  least,  if  not  in  fact ; 
"  The  medicine  lies  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  substance 
(or  body),  for  body  and  spirit  are  two  different  things." 

I  have 'said  enough  to  show  you  the  great  antdogy, 
the  yery  striking  resemblance  betwixt  Hahnemann's  and 
Paracelsus' s  doctrines.  I  could  not  quote  to  you  all  the 
passages  that  are  strikingly  analogous  to  many  in  Hahne- 
mann's works,  but  what  I  have  adduced  will  have  enabled 
you  to  judge  of  this  great  likeness  for  yourselves.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  moment  to  say  if  Hahnemann  was 
acquainted  with  Paracelsus' s  writings.  Prom  his  exten- 
sive familiarity  with  the  writings  of  medical  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  I  should  hardly  suppose  that  he  had 
not  read  the  works  of  one  so  world-renowned  as  Paracel- 
sus; but  then  not  a  syllable  occurs  in  all  his  works 
regarding  this  wonderful  and  most  original  writer  and 
thinker.  Th6  resemblance  of  some  passages  in  the 
Organon,  and  in  the  minor  writings  of^Hahnemann,  to 
some  parts  of  Paracelsus' s  works  is  so  very  striking,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Hahnemann  did  not  take 
them  from  Paracelsus ;  and  yet  had  he  done  so,  would  he 
not  have  acknowledged  the  fact  ?  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  the  resemblance  is  purely  accidental,  and  that  the 
ideas  that  seem  borrowed  are  just  those  that  must  neces- 
sarily occur  to  one  who,  like  Paracelsus,  had  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  antiquated  and  false 
system,  and  had  set  himself  to  study  nature  with  his  own 
eyes,  unblinded  by  the  distorting  spectacles  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Paracelsus,  Oswald 
CroU,  who  has  been  acoepted  by  Sprengel  and  others  as 
a  good  exponent  of  Paracelsus' s  system,  seems  to  have 
but  iU  understood  his  master's  maxims  when  he  says, 
"  Cerebrum  suillum  phreniticis  prodest ;  ideo  etiam  ii, 
qui  memoriam  amiserunt,  cum  juvamento  nascuntur 
cerebro  pprcino  cum  myristica  et  cinnamomo  aromati- 
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sato ;"  for,  as  I  showed  you  just  now,  Paracelsus  distinctly 
says,  "  not  swine's  brain  to  man's  brain.'*  The  idea  of 
CroU,  however,  is  a  further  proof  of  the  notion  of  a 
necessary  analogy  between  disease  and  remedy. 

Johannes  Agncola,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Para- 
celsus, after  accusing  his  contemporaries  of  their  inability 
to  cure  either  cancer,  lupus,  fistula,  or  leprosy,  says : 
"  But  if  the  subject  be  viewed  in  the  proper  light,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a  concealed  poison  is  at  the  root 
of  such  diseases,  and  this  poison  must  be  of  an  arsenical 
character;  this  poison  must  therefore  be  expelled  by 
means  of  the  same  or  a  similar  poison."  He  used  ar- 
senic for  the  cure  of  these  diseases.  Here,  then,  is  ano- 
ther testimony  to  the  homoeopathic  principle ;  for  I  do 
n3t  imagine  Agricola,  in  stating  that  the  poison  on  which 
cancer,  lupus,  etc.,  depended  was  of  an  arsenical  cha- 
racter, meant  to  say  that  it  was  actually  arsenic,  but 
only  that  it  was  analogous  to  arsenic  ia  its  effects,  and, 
on  the  homoeopathic  principle,  arsenic  was  its  proper 
curative  agent.  He  goes  on  to  observe  :  "  If  a  realgar 
disease  is  present,  it  must  be  cured  with  a  realgaric 
remedy,  and  with  none  other."  That  is  to  say,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  if  we  have  a  "case  of  disease  before  us  resem- 
bling the  pathogenetic  effects  of  realgar,  we  must  treat 
it  with  that  substance,  and  with  none  other, — a  distinct 
declaration  of  the  homoeopathic  principle. 

A  very  similar  thought  is  thus  expressed  by  the  great 
Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  de  Brahe:  "Habent  enim 
morbus  istud  cum  sidphurea  natura  non  parum  com- 
mune, unde  etiam  per  sulphur  terrestre  excellenter  de- 
puratum  exaltatumque,  prsesertim  si  in  liquorem  gratum 
rechnatur,  expeditius  solvitur,  tanquam  simile  suo  simili. 
Neque  enim  id  Gtdenicorum  semper  verum  est:  Con- 
traria  contrariis  curari."     {Tycho,  JEpist  Astron,,  p.  162.) 

An  ancient  theologian,  Johann  Amdt,  who  died  in 
the  year  1621,  thus  gives  testimony  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, to  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  kind  of  homoeo- 
pathy among  the  physicians  his  contemporaries : — "  And 
as  the  physicians  sometimes  cure  contraria  contrariis^ 
opposites  with  opposites,  so,"  etc.;  "but  sometimes  the 
doctors  cure  gimilia  simiUlyus^  likes  with  likes,  poison 
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witli  poison  (as  in  tkeriac),  so,"  etc.  This  passage 
proves  tliat  the  occasional  homoeopathic  practice  and 
theory  of  the  physicians  was  a  matter  of  common  noto- 
riety, and  was  used  as  a  familiar  illustration  by  popular 
preachers ;  and  that  the  relative  value  of  the  allopathic 
and  homceopathic  principles  formed  an  occasional  suhject 
of  discussion  in  those  days,  is  evident  from  the  following 
theses :  J".  Petri  Angermarmi,  press,  J,  Frank,  de  nohiU 
ilia  qucBstiane :  an  contraria  contrariis  vel  similia  similihus 
curentur:  JJpsala,  1641;  and  Dissert,  de  curatione  per 
similia :  Presside  M.  Alherti,  respond,  JF,  A,  La  Brugniere : 
JEEalcB,  1734,  of  which  I  regret  I  can  only  give  the  bare 
titles. 

Our  own  Milton  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
homceopathic  principle,  and  proves  that  it  was  a  well-re- 
cognised truth  in  his  day,  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes  : — 

"Tragedy,  *  *  *  *  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of 
power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear  or  terror,  to  purge  the 
mind  of  these  and  such-like  passions.  ***** 
Nor  is  nature  wanting  in  her  own  efforts  to  make  good 
his  assertion,  for  so  in  physic,  things  of  melancholic  hue 
and  quality  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour  against 
sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours,''  etc.  etc. 

I  have  thus  brought  before  you  a  goodly  array  of 
authorities  among  the  scientific  and  enlightened  repre- 
sentatives of  medicine,  science,  and  literature  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  to  show  you 
that  the  principle  similia  similihus  was  more  or  less  re- 
cognised by  them ;  by  some  of  them  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  aU  other  therapeutic  principles.  1  shall  now  call 
your  attention  to  another  testimony  to  the  intuitive 
idea  in  favour  of  such  a  therapeutic  principle,  which  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among,  but  not  entirely  confined  to,  the 
more  uneducated  practitioners  and  popular  empirics  of 
the  dark  ages. 

We  find  a  curious  doctrine,  that  seems  to  have  asserted 
a  certain  claim  to  attention  throughout  almost  every 
age,  to  the  effect  that  the  outward  and  visible  form,  the 
taste  or  the  smell  of  medicinal  substances  furnished 
us  with  the   means   of   discovering    their    therapeutic 

c2 
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powers.  This  doctrine  was  called  the  doctrine  of  «y- 
natures.  The  signature  or  physical  properties  of  the 
vegetable  or  mineral  medicine  would,  it  was  alleged,  in 
many  iostances,  give  us  the  key  to  its  remedial  yirtues» 
I  shall  enumerate  a  few  examples  iUustratiye  of  this 
doctrine  of  si^nattires,  which  was  in  high  reputation  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found 
among  the  people  in  our  own  times. 

The  flower  of  the  little  plant  euphnma  bears  no  very 
remote  resemblance  to  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  this  was 
held  to  indicate  its  usefulness  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
especially  dimness  of  vision.  Its  name  in  almost  every 
European  language  iudicates  a  virtue  of  this  sort — eye* 
bright,  cmgentrost,  casse-hmettes  —  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  honour  in  which  it  was  held  as  an  ophthalmic 
remedy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  countries,  England, 
Q-ermany,  and  Erance.  Milton  alludes  to  its  popularly 
credited  power  to  dear  the  dim  eyesight  ia  his  Paradise 
Lost,  where  he  makes  the  Archangel  Michael  give  it  to 
Adam  to  improve  his  vision — 

"  then  purged  with  enphntay  and  me 
The  Yisuid  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see." 

And  Shenstone  says — 

"  Tet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung. 
That  gives  dun  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around." 

Orchis-root  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to  the 
human  testicles,  which  gained  for  it  a  celebrity  in  the 
treatment  of  impotence. 

The  colour  of  ty/rmeric  and  of  herheris  hark  secured  for 
them  a  reputation  in  jaxmdice,  as  did  also  the  yellow 
juice  of  the  chelidoninm  ;  rhubarb  and  aloes,  for  the  same 
cause,  were  the  antibilious  medicines  of  our  forefathers, 
and  perhaps  they  perform  the  same  duty  for  our  contem- 
poraries under  the  title  of  Cockle^ s  pills. 

The  hypericum  perfoUatwrn,  when  crushed,  yields  a  blood- 
red  juice,  a  certain  sign  that  it  must  be  a  specific  in  hemor* 
phages.  The  powerful  action  of  the  juice  of  ^'b  poppy  on 
the  head  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature,  who  has  fashioned 
the  seed-receptacles  of  that  plant  into  the  shape  of  the 
human  head,  and,  to  obviate  all  dubiety,  has  placed  an 
imperial  crown  upon  the  top.  The  ra/ntmculus  Jicaria  and 
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the  serophularia  nodosa  have  roots  that  resemble  each 
other,  and  bear  some  distant  likeness  to  hemorrhoidal 
protrusions,  therefore  both  these  plants  were  extensively 
used  for  the  cure  of  piles.  The  red  dye  obtainable  from 
madder  was  held  to  be  not  more  useful  for  colouring 
cloth  than  indicative  of  a  power  in  that  vegetable  to 
promote  the  similarly-coloured  catamenial  discharge. 
The  saponaria  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
solvent  and  detergent  medicine,  because,  forsooth,  the 
decoction  of  its  root,  when  agitated,  forms  a  froth  like 
soap-suds,  the  solvent  and  detergent  qualities  of  which 
are  well  known  to  every  washerwoman.  Nay,  from  the 
purifying  properties  of  soap  itself  on  external  objects, 
Its  purifying  and  solvent  effects  upon  the  internal  organ- 
ism were  logically  inferred.  The  cassia  fistula  has  a  form 
not  unlike  a  bit  of  bowel  inflated,  dried,  and  painted 
black,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  lead  the  aruspices  of  me- 
dicine to  pronounce  it  a  valuable  medicine  for  the  bowels. 
He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  the  striking 
resemblance  of  the  lemon  to  the  human  heart,  in  spite 
of  eveiy  difference  of  colour,  size  and  shape,  and  this 
resemblance  sufficiently  accounted  for  its  presumed  car- 
diac or  cordial  virtues.  The  bile  tastes  bitter  to  a  pro- 
verb, so  does  gentian,  therefore  gentian  is  indicated  to 
us  by  nature  as  the  proper  remedy  for  deranged  bile. 
The  mushroom  called  phallris  impudicus  had  an  universal 
celebrity  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  a  promoter  of  fecundity, 
from  some  peculiarities  in  its  structure  that  need  not  be 
more  particularly  alluded  to.  The  branches  of  the  elder^ 
tree  contain  within  them  a  pith  which  might  be  con- 
sidered like  the  spinal  marrow;  nothing  could  there- 
fore be  more  evident  than  that  it  was  intended  by  nature 
as  a  remedial  means  for  the  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Do  we  want  a  pectoral  medicine?  Let  us 
search  for  one  that  bears  the  impress  of  nature's  hand 
upon  it,  indicative  of  its  power  over  diseases  of  the 
lungs.  Here  it  is  :  the  lichen  puhnonarvus,  whose  resem- 
blance to  the  lungs  of  an  animal  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
whose  virtues  in  pulmonary  defluxions  and  phthisis  are 
universally  acknowledged.  The  root  of  the  cyclamen 
europaum  bears  a  remote  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
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stomach  of  an  animal,  and  hence  it  was  presumed  to  have 
a  peculiar  efficacy  in  diseases  of  that  organ.  The  seeds 
or  the  lithospermum — literally  stone-seed, — coidd  not, 
of  course,  possess  that  stony  hardness  without  some 
object,  and  hence  from  this  quality  their  efficacy  in  cases 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  was  surmised.  The  saxifrtzga  was 
£amed  for  breaking  up  not  only  the  stones  among  which 
it  grows,  but  also  those  that  infest  the  human  kidneys. 
The  mandrake,  or  atropa  ma/ndra>gora,  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  little  human  being. 
This  Hkeness  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  poet  Langhorne  : — 

"  Mark,  how  tliat  rooted  TnandnvTrfl  wears 
His  hunan  feet,  fais  human  hands ; 
Oft  as  his  shapel J  form  he  rears, 
Aghast  the  frighted  ploughnum  stands." 

May  it  not  have  been  this  resemblance  to  a  homuncului 
that  secured  for  this  plant  a  great  celebrity  as  a  promoter 
of  fecundity  ?  a  celebrity,  indeed,  that  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
thai^  Eacnel  and  Leah  had  a  little  domestic  altercation 
about  the  mandrakes  that  Leah  had  procured  in  order  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  her  child-bearing  power. 

I  might  multiply  illustrations  of  this  practice  of 
judging  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  substances  from  their 
external  physical  properties  almost  ad  mjmitttm,  but  I 
shall  terminate  the  series  by  citing  one  from  the  writings 
of  a  more  modem  authority  in  medicine,  viz.,  E-iviere, 
who  has  the  following  passage: — "Sanguis  menstruus 
muliercularum,  prsecipue  bene  valentium,  odorem  calen- 
dulsB  florum  spirat,  nine  conjicio  sinulitudine  quAdam 
Bubstantiffi  calendulam  movere  menses"  (Obs,  com.,  Obs, 
30) ;  thus  finding  the  signature  of  the  medicine  in  its 
odour.  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  you  the 
great  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures  among  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned  of  almost  aU  periods ; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  accord  any  credence  to 
such  a  doctrine,  its  existence  and  long  prevalence  is  an 
important  fact,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  type  of  the 
truth  existing  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  but,  like  all  types, 
only  inteUigible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  trath 
it  represented,  to  all  others  unintelligible  and  ridiculous. 
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It  was  the  idol   that  was  worshipped  whilst  the  god 
remained  concealed;  the  worship  was  false  and  absurd, 
but  it  typified  and  attested  the  existence  of  the  god,  and 
foreshadowed  his  future  discovery  and  purer  worship. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  indicated  the  former  existence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  which  had  been  lost  or  obscured  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  of  which  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
only  remained,  like  a  mysterious  monument  that  marks 
the  existence  of  a  lost  art,  or  an  unmeaning  ceremony 
that  has  survived  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it.    How- 
ever this  may  be,  we,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
truth  bjr  original  discovery,  or,  it  may  oe,  by  recovery, 
can  see  in  the  doctrine  of  signatures  a  rude  testimony  of 
a  barbarous  age  to  the  truth  of  what  we  now  know  to  be 
the  one  true  law  in  medicine ;  an  expression  of  the  iu- 
stinctive  feeling  that  drugs  must  in  some  way  give  a 
priori  indications  of  their  remedial  powers,  and  a  protest 
against  the  doctnne  that  these  powers  could  only  be  as- 
certaLued  a  posteriori  by  experiments  on  the  sick. 

I  now  come  to  those  authors,  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors or  contemporaries  of  Hahnemann,  who  have  likewise 
in  some  measure  acknowledged  the  homoeopathic  thera- 
peutic law.  Hahnemann  himself  cites  a  number  of 
passages  where  the  law  is  more  or  less  fully  recognised. 
Thus,  Boidduc  perceived  that  the  purgative  property  of 
rhubarb  was  the  caiise  of  its  curative  power  in  diarrhoea. 
Detharding  inferred  that  it  was  the  colic-producing  pro- 
perty of  senna  that  gave  it  the  power  to  cure  colics, 
feertholon  observed  that  electricity  removed  pains  similar 
to  those  it  produces.  Thoury  proved  that  electricity 
quickened  the  pulse  in  the  healthy,  and  diminished  its 
frequency  when  it  was  morbidly  quick.  Von  Storck  asks 
if  stramonium  ought  not  to  be  useful  in  insanity,  as  it 
possesses  the  power  to  cause  derangement  of  the  mind ; 
and  a  Danish  army  physician,  called  Stahl  (not  the  great 
Stahl,  as  is  generally  represented),  distinctly  states: 
"The  rule  generally  acted  on  in  medicine,  to  treat  by 
means  of  oppositely  acting  remedies,  is  quite  false,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  what  ought  to  be.  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
convinced  that  diseases  wiQ  yield  to  and  be  cured  by  reme- 
dies that  produce  a  similar  affection ;  bums  by  exposure 
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to  the  fire,  frost-bitten  limbs  by  the  application  of  snow 
and  the  coldest  water,  inflammation  and  bruises  by 
distilled  spirits ;  and,  in  like  manner,  I  have  treated  a 
tendency  to  acidity  of  the  stomach  by  a  very  small  dose 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  most  happy  results,  in  cases 
where  a  number  of  absorbent  remeoies  had  been  fruit- 
lessly employed."* 

Itiviere,  to  whom  I  have  formerly  referred,  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  stung  on  the  neck  and  face  by  a 
number  of  bees,  whom  he  treated  successfiilly  with 
scorpion's  oil,  garlic,  etc.  The  sting,  howerer,  on  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear  having  put  on  a  dangerous  action, 
Biviere  ventured  to  apply  a  small  blister  to  it,  "because," 
savs  he,  ^'the  canthiaris  is  a  kind  of  fly  like  the  bee." 
Tne  disease,  he  tells  us,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  blister  had  time  to  redden 
the  skin. 

Dr.  Eapou,  pere,  mentions  that  the  women  of  a  hamlet 
in  the  department  of  the  Loire  cure  themselves  of 
metrorrha^  by  means  of  the  geromvwm  cicutaria  ;  and  the 
only  reason  they  could  assign  for  using  this  plant  was, 
that  their  cows  became  affected  with  that  disease  when 
they  fed  on  the  plant. 

A  young  relative  of  Dr.  Dessaix  having  been  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  resembling  the  intoxication 
caused  by  the  loUum  temulenttim,  was  eagerly  advised  by 
the  farmers  to  eat  some  of  their  bread,  which  they  knew 
to  contain  darnel ;  "  because,"  said  they,  "it  often  causes 
us  exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  those  you  are  suflering 
from,  and  therefore  it  must  needs  cure  you." 

Dr.  Ste.  Marie  of  Lyons  published  his  work,  entitled 
Nouvecm  Formulaire  medical,  in  1820,  in  entire  igno- 
rance, it  is  presumed,  of  Hahnemann's  discovery ;  not 
the  least  to  be  wondered  at,  by-the-bye,  in  a  Erenclunan, 
as  our  colleagues  across  the  Channel  are  generally  re- 
markably ignorant  of  everything  that  occurs  out  of 
Prance.  Li  this  book,  Ste.  Marie  says :  "  It  is  certain 
that  we  sometimes  cure,  whilst  acting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  nature,  and  completing,  by  our  remedial  means, 

<  I  ■    

b  Organon,  pp.  107, 108. 
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the  salutary  effort  which  she  has  commenced,  but  has  not 
the  power  to  complete."  In  support  of  this  proposition 
he  cites  many  cases  of  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  by  purgar 
tives,  of  debilitating  perspirations  by  sudorifics,  of 
comatose  fevers  by  opium,  of  epilepsy  by  medicines 
capable  of  causing  epilepsy.  And,  he  adds  :  "  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  facts  can  be  only  lucky  accidents; 
they  are  imdoubtedly  connected  with  some  grand  thera- 
peutic law  which  I  hare  perhaps  partially  revealed  in  the 
principle  established  above,  but  which  still  remains  to  be 
more  definitely  determined  than  I  have  been  able  to  do.'* 

I  need  not  multiply  instances  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  therapeutic  law  of  like  cures  like  by  those  who 
wrote  after  Hahnemann's  discovery,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  its  enunciation  under  such  circum- 
stances  was  not  a  plagiarism.  I  have,  I  believe,  brought 
forward  a  sufficient  number  of  proofs  of  the  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  homo&opathy  from  the  medical 
vmtings  and  popular  beliefs  of  many  ages  before  Hahne- 
mann. 

I  might,  if  I  chose,  bring  almost  an  unlimited  number 
oi  facta  from  the  records  of  ancient  medicine  to  show 
that  the  homoeopathic  law  was  constantly  acted  on  un- 
wittingly in  the  cure  of  diseases,  but  such  proofs  are 
totally  foreign  to  my  object,  which  was  to  show  you  that 
the  principle  has  not  only  been  acted  on,  but  recognised 
and  taught,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  distinctly,  in 
every  period  of  medical  history. 

Some  zealous  partisans  of  homoeopathy  have  undertaken 
to  show  the  acknowledgment  of  a  homoeopathic  principle 
in  other  things  besides  medicine.  Thus  Mr.  Leadam,  in 
a  paper  published  some  years  since  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Homosopathy,  sees,  in  the  elevation  of  the  brazen 
serpent  by  Moses  in  order  to  cure  those  that  had  been 
bitten  by  serpents,  a  probable  intimation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic law  of  cure ;  and  Dr.  Buchner  of  Munich  finds 
the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  to  be  a  homoeopathic 
process  for  the  cure  or  salvation  of  the  human  soul.  I 
need  not  go  into  his  arguments,  however,  as  they  are  irre- 
levant to  our  subject,  and  might  be  considered  ureverent 
by  some  of  my  hearers. 
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Homer  is  stated  to  have  alluded  to  the  homoeopathic 
principle  when  he  describes  the  spear  of  Achilles  as  the 
only  remedjfor  the  wounds  which  his  spear  had  inflicted. 

Among  the  precepts  of  the  Schola  Salanitura,  we  find 
the  following : — 

"  Si  noctnmft  tibi  nocet  potatio  Tini 
Hoc  ta  mane  Inbas  item," 

an  advice  which,  in  the  yemacular,  would  read,  "  take  a 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you." 

The  great  poet  of  the  human  race,  who  seems  to  have 
had  almost  a  prophetic  insight  into  all  truth,  has  been 
quoted  as  a  witness  for  the  homoeopathic  truth  in  morals 
and  in  medicine.  Thus  his  play,  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  is  stated  to  be  an  instance  of  the  cure  of  a  bad 
temper  in  Katherine  by  the  exhibition,  on  the  part  of 
Petruchio,  of  a  feigned  temper  similar  to  her  own  ;* 
something  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancient  Spartans  used 
to  cure  their  young  men  of  drunkenness,  or  deter  them 
jfrom  the  vice,  by  exhibiting  to  them  their  slaves  in  a 
state  of  beastly  intoxication. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  you  a  hackneyed  quotation,  I 
shall  conclude  this  lecture  by  reading  the  very  homoeo- 

f^athic  advice  Shakspeare  makes  Benvolio  tender  to  the 
ove-sick  and  disappoiuted  Someo. 

**  Tnt,  man  1  one  fire  bums  ont  another's  burning ; 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  br  another's  anffoish ; 
Tom  jgiddj  and  be  holp  by  backward  taming ;  ^ 
One  Asperate  grief  cores  with  another's  langnish. 
Take  thoa  some  new  infection  to  the  eye. 
And  the  ruik  poison  of  the  old  will  die." 

BoMxo  JlSj>  Juust,  act  i.  so.  3. 


i  A  similar  idea  forms  the  groundwork  of  a  tale  by  Baimnnd,  entitled,  **  The 
Alp-King  and  the  Miranthrope."  The  hero  is  a  sour,  ill-tempered,  abusive  man, 
who  maltreats  his  wife,  children,  relatives,  and  firiends.  This  disposition  at 
length  renders  eyery  one  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  retires  to  a  lonely  forest 
in  august  at  all  mankind.  Here  he  meets  the  Alp-King,  who  tries  in  vain  to 
persuade  him  that  his  conduct  is  greatly  to  blame.  He  succeeds,  at  last,  in  oon- 
yinoing  him  of  his  bad  behaviour,  by  bringing  him  back  to  the  society  Of  his 
friends,  and  acting  the  part  of  the  misanthrope.  ^  Oiir  hero,  who  could^  not 
perceive  that  his  own  conduct  was  blameworthy,  is  highly  diiroleased  at  it  in 
another ;  as  a  spectator,  he  is  not  slow  to  condemn  the  part  which  he  had  for- 
merly acted  with  perfect  satisfaction,  and  he  becomes  cured  for  ever  of  his  mis- 
anthropy. In  this  case,  as  the  G^ermans  would  say,  the  offensive  objective  ikults 
cured  ms  own  similar  subjective  faults. 


LECTUEE  II. 

lATHOLOaiOAL  BASIS  Or  HOM(EOPATHT. 

The  art  of  medicine  professes  to  restore  the  sick  to 
health,  to  ward  off  disease  from  the  healthy  and  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  disease,  and,  in  cases  of  disease 
where  cure  is  no  longer  possible,  to  palliate  suffering  and 
prolong  the  term  of  life. 

Were  medicine  a  perfect  art,  there  should  be  no  dis- 
ease among  those  immediately  subject  to  its  supervision ; 
and  those  in  other  circumstances,  who  might  happen  to 
become  the  subjects  of  disease,  should  be  speecmy  and 
effectually  restored  by  its  means. 

That  medicine  is  not  a  perfect  art,  is  evident  from  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  those  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  its  professors  do  not  escape  disease,  and  those 
whom  disease  attacks  frequently  die,  or  remain  uncured. 
That  medicine  should  become  a  perfect  art,  we  should 
require  to  know  perfectly  the  vital  processes  in  health, 
the  causes  of  disease,  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  organism  by  disease,  and  the  agents  in 
nature  capable  of  altering  tne  morbid  operations  of  the 
organism  into  health.  It  were  also  requisite  that  there 
were  agents  in  nature  capable  of  producing  such  altera- 
tions in  every  case,  i,  e.,  remedies  for  all  diseases. 

Bat  when  we  look  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  find  that 
we  possess  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  vital  processes 
in  health;  that  we  know  but  imperfectly  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease ;  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their 
proximate  causes ;  that  our  knowledge  of  remedies  is  very 
limited;  and  that  there  are  some  diseases  respecting 
which  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  have  ever  been  cured 
either  designedly  or  accidentally ;  consequently,  we  have 
no  proof  that  there  exist  in  nature  any  remedies  for  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  medicine  must  necessarily  be  an 
imperfect  art,  and  its  progress  towards  perfection  wiU 
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advance  pa/ri  passu  with  our  increasing  knowledge  of  tlie 
vital  operations  in  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  powers 
and  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  controvertible  statement ;  for 
it  may  be  said,  that  while  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
pathology  have  advanced  greatly  in  recent  times,  the 
therapeutics  of  the  so-called  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical school  have  remained  pretty  much  as  they  were  in 
point  of  success  some  centuries  back,  if  they  have  not 
absolutely  retrograded. 

Still,  it  is  so  obvious  that  a  correct  physiology  and 
pathology  must  greatly  assist  therapeutics,  that  we  must 
suspect  the  existence  of  some  fallacy  in  the  physiology 
and  pathology  as  hitherto  taught  if  they  have  not  con- 
tributed to  this  desired  end. 

And,  indeed,  we  shall  find  that,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  the  theories  and  hypothetical  views  of  which  these 
branches  of  medical  science  mainly  consisted,  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  they  professed  to 
elucidate,  and  were  mostly  mere  learned  verbiage  and 
ingenious  sophistries ;  while,  of  late  years,  physiologists 
and  pathologists  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  more 
occupied  with  pursuing  the  brilliant  fields  of  research 
opened  up  by  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  and  the  im- 
proved means  of  chemical  analysis,  than  with  cultivating 
the  apparently  hopelessly  barren  fields  of  speculative 
pathology  and  physiology. 

Thus  it  is  rather  physiological  and  pathological  anatomy 
and  histology  and  organic  chemistry  that  have  been  culti- 
vated, than  pathology  and  physiology. 

Though  Hahnemann  inveighed  against  the  current 
physiological  and  pathological  theories,  he  was  not  that 
enemy  to  theory  he  is  represented  to  be.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
much  whether  any  one  devoid  of  a  highly  speculative 
mind  could  discover  and  formuHze  a  general  law  of 
nature;  for  to  do  so  implies  that  the  discoverer  shall 
from  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  facts  build  up  a 
hypothesis  which  shall  supply  all  that  is  wanting  in  those 
facts  to  constitute  a  universality.  Indeed,  if  we  want 
proof  that  Hahnemann  was  very  prone,  nay  perhaps  too 
prone,  to  theory,  i,  e.,  too  ready  to  generalize  from  insuf- 
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ficient   data,  we  need  only  look  to  his  extraordinary 
attempts  to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  homoBopathic 
remedies,  which  are  almost  as  wild  pathological  theories 
as  any  of  those  he  has  ridiculed;  and  his  doctrine  of 
chronic  diseases  is  an  unmitigated  pathological  hypothesis. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  pathological  doctrines  which 
Hahnemann  was  at  most  pains  to  combat  and  refute, 
viz^  those  of  John  Brown   (see  Lesser  Writings^  pp. 
405,  616),  are  those  which,  with  the  necessary  mom- 
£cations,  in  my  humble  opinion,  aloue  afford  the  explana- 
tion of  the  homoeopathic  application  of  drugs  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  as  I  trust  we  shaU.  presently  see. 

It  is  obvious  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  incorrect 
pathological  doctrines  can  never  be  the  basis  of  a  true  sys- 
tem of  therapeutics,  on  the  other,  it  does  not  necessarily 
foUow  that  correct  pathological  doctrines  must  first  be 
obtained  before  a  true  system  of  therapeutics  can  be  dis- 
covered ;  because,  as  Dr.  Scott  has  weU  pointed  out  in  his 
prize  essay  ,^  a  therapeutic  law  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
theory  of  disease,  but  only  a  theory  of  cure.  Still,  those 
pathological  doctrines  cannot  be  correct  which  are  at 
variance  with  discovered  therapeutical  facts ;  and  again, 
a  successful  system  of  therapeutics  may  be  used  as  a 
touchstone  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  various  pathological  doctrines,  and  may  even  be 
employed  to  assist  us  in  framing  a  correct  pathological 
hypothesis.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow 
that  because  we  are  in  possession  of  a  true  system  of 
therapeutics  we  shall  be  enabled  to  build  up  correct 
pathological  doctrines. 

Thus  we  shall  perceive  that  Hahnemann,  applying  what 
he  believed  and  we  believe  to  be  his  true  system  of  the- 
rapeutics as  a  touchstone  to  test  the  validity  of  current 
pathological  doctrines,  found  that  they  did  not  agree, 
and  therefore  he  rightly  inferred  that  the  latter  were 
false,  and  being  naturally  of  a  specvdative  turn  of  mind, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  the  invention  of  a  pathological  doc- 
trine to  suit  his  therapeutical  views,  with  what  indifferent 
success  we  shall  hereafter  see. 


k  Brit.  Journ.  of  Horn.,  vi.  14i5. 
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Believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of 
homoeopathy  thai  it  should  have  a  scientific  pathological 
basis,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  procured  for  it 
by  Hahnemann,  I  have  no  hesitation  ia  introducing  an 
outline  of  general  pathology  as  introductory  to  our  sub- 
ject, and  in  doing  so  I  shall  dismiss,  as  far  as  possible, 
aU  theoretical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  disease, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  are  necessary  for  the  explanation 
and  scientific  foundation  of  the  law  which  I  conceive  to 
govern  the  cti/rative  action  of  drugs  in  all  ca^es<  I  say  in 
all  cases;  for  however  the  means  used  to  effect  a  cure  may 
apparently  differ,  the  ultimate  change  that  is  produced, 
whereby  the  disease  is  cured,  must,  it  is  obvious,  in  all 
cases  be  the  same ;  as  the  process  of  combustion  I  excite 
in  the  candle-wick  is  the  same,  whether  I  inflame  it  by 
means  of  a  red-hot  coal,  by  electrical  action,  by  the  fric- 
tion of  two  hard  bodies,  or  by  a  lucifer  match. 

The  living  organism  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  parts 
or  organs,  endowed  with  vitality  or  irritability,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  performing  certain  functions  when 
acted  on  by  certain  powers  or  stimuli.  These  functions 
are  different  in  different  pa^s,  and  the  structure  of  the 
part  determines  the  function  it  shall  perform.  Each 
organ,  having  a  different  structure  from  the  rest,  and  per- 
forming a  different  action,  has  its  peculiar  stimuli,  the 
due  supply  of  which  causes  it  to  perform  its  functions 
normally,  and  their  imdue  supply  produces  abnormal 
action  or  disease. 

Or  we  may  express  the  proposition  thus :  Life  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  action 
of  certain  powers  or  stimuli  upon  a  certain  susceptibility, 
the  balance  of  which  constitutes  health,  and  the  loss  of 
this  balance,  disease. 

Food,  the  air,  exercise,  and  the  ordinary  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  adequately  supply  the 
stimuli  to  the  organism  requisite  to  preserve  it  in  health ; 
but  as  the  organism  is  liable  to  disease,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  its  production. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  twofold,  predisposing  and  exeiU 
ing,  (We  may  for  the  present  pass  over  the  so-c^edproan- 
mate  cause,  that  signi^ing  the  intimate  structural  change 
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produced  by  the  other  two  in  the  organism,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  aggregate  of  symptoms  that  we  term  disease.) 

A  PEBDisposrsTG  CAUSE  may  be  defined  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  John  Fletcher,  "  some  permanent  condition  of 
the  body  which,  though  insufficient  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances to  produce  a  morbid  change,  still,  in  co-operation 
with  an  exciting  cause,  ddes  so ;  and  an  excitik»  cause 
may  be  defined  to  be  some  accidental  variation  of  the 
circumstances  affecting  the  body  which,  though  likewise 
insufficient  in  itself  to  produce  a  morbid  change,  may 
still  co-operate  with  a  predisposing  cause  in  doing  so."' 

"We  can,  it  is  true,  suppose  an  exciting  cause  that  shall 
be  capable  of  producing  a  disease  without  the  intervention 
of  any  pecidiar  predisposing  cause;  thus  all  are  liable  to  a 
wound  from  external  violence,  but  where  no  predisposing 
cause  exists,  the  wound  will  heal  kindly;  where  there 
exists,  however,  a  predisposing  cause,  we  may  have,  in  one, 
erysipelas,  in  another  tetanus,  in  a  third  traumatic  fever, 
in  a  fourth  an  unhealthy  idcer,  and  so  on.  However,  the 
definition  just  given  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  the  wound  or  other  effect  of  external  violence 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  disease,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  that  term,  but  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease. 

The  PREDISPOSIN&  CAUSES  of  disease  are  numerous. 
As  we  have  not  time,  and  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose, 
though  by  no  means  so  to  my  subject,  to  enter  particularly 
into  all  the  points  bearing  upon  general  pathology,  I 
must  content  myself  with  doing  little  more  than  making 
a  mere  enumeration  of  them,  believing  that  you  are 
already  adequately  indoctrinated  on  these  subjects,  and 
that  therefore  a  mere  allusion  to  them  will  be  sufficient. 
Among  these  predisposing  causes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  -^fl'tf.  It  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
in  early  life  there  is  a  greater  proneness  to  diseases  of  the 
head ;  in  middle  life  to  those  of  the  chest ;  and  in  old  age 
to  diseases  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  likewise  special 
diseases  to  which  each  age  is  exclusively  or  in  a  greater 
degree  liable,  and  these  depend  manifestly  on  the  peculi- 

1  Fletcher's  Fatliology  page  1. 
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arity  of  structure  or  ftmction  that  accompanies  each  age* 
This  subject  has  latteriy  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, especially  from  the  V  ienna  pathologists ;  and  I  would 
counsel  those  of  my  hearers  who  desire  to  study  this 
subject  more  in  detail  to  peruse  some  papers  by  Pro- 
fessor Engel,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  British 
Journal  qf  Homceopathy,  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  at 
different  periods  of  life. 

Sex  may  be  considered  as  another  predisposing  cause 
of  disease.  Independent  of  the  different  conformation 
of  the  two  sexes,  rendering  each  liable  to  their  proper 
diseases,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some  diseases  to 
which  both  are  liable,  they  are  not  so  equally :  thus, 
instar  omniwm,  I  may  state  that  it  has  been  alleged  and 
statistically  proved  that  males  are  less  liable  to  lunacy 
than  females.  The  experience  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is, 
that  of  18,754  patents  treated  there  during  the  century 
of  its  existence,  11,167  were  women,  7587  men.  {Hotise' 
hold  Words,  Jan.  17,  1852,  p.  387.)  Esquirol  also  makes 
the  proportion  in  favour  of  females.  Males  are  more 
liable  to  tubercle  than  females,  whilst  females  are 
more  prone  to  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases,  to 
anemia,  and  some  other  affections.  In  the  period  of  adult 
life,  woman  seems  on  the  whole  more  disposed  to  disease ; 
whereas  in  old  age  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  disease 
seems  to  be,  if  anything,  reversed. 

Temperament  is  another  predisposing  cause,  which  I 
need  not  dwell  on. 

Idiosyncrasy,  from  which  few,  if  any,  are  exempt,  may 
be  defined  as  the  weak  point  in  every  individual,  render- 
ing him  liable  to  inordinate  impressions  from  certain 
stimuli,  which  may  act  little  or  not  at  aU  on  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  Some  historical  examples  of  idiosyn- 
crasy I  may  refer  to.  Thus  Henry  III.  of  France  could 
not  bear  a  cat ;  Tycho  Brahe  trembled  at  the  sight  of  a 
hare  ;  Erasmus  was  always  thrown  into  a  fever  when  he 
ate  fish ;  "Wladislaus,  kiSag  of  Poland,  ran  away  at  the 
sight  of  an  apple,  and  the  same  fruit  made  John  de 
Qitercito,  secretary  to  Francis  I.,  fall  a  bleeding.  Car- 
den,  the  philosopher,  could  not  endure  eggs ;  Crassus  had 
an  insurmountable  dislike  to  bread ;  Scaliger  was  convulsed 
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by  the  siglit  of  cresses  ;  and  Cardinal  Hauy  de  Cardonne 
swooned  at  the  smell  of  a  rose.  Orfila  mentions  of  a 
woman  that  she  could  not  be  in  a  place  where  decoction 
of  linseed  was  being  made,  without  swelling  of  the  face, 
followed  by  fainting.  I  know  a  lady  who  faints  at  the 
smell  of  musk,  and  several  members  of  a  family  who 
immediately  get  a  violent  headache  on  entering  a  room 
where  there  is  a  sprig  of  mignonette  ;  and  I  have  a  lady 
as  a  patient  whose  face  and  head  swell,  and  whose  body 
becomes  covered  with  blotches,  if  she  but  swallow  a  small 
quantity  of  any  vegetable  acid.  In  her  the  idiosjucrasy 
commenced  late  in  life,  and  seems  to  increase  from  year 
to  year ;  so  that  whereas  at  first  it  was  only  vinegar  or 
lemon-juice  that  produced  these  peculiar  symptoms,  now 
the  smallest  quantity  of  any  fruit,  raw,  baked,  or  pre- 
served, has  precisely  the  same  effect. 

Sabit  of  body  has  been  reckoned  as  another  predispos- 
ing cause.  It  implies  the  condition  of  general  strength 
or  weakness,  of  obesity  or  leanness,  of  plethora  and  the 
reverse,  these  states  being  produced  generally,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

Climate  and  season,  as  predisposing  causes,  need  not 
be  dwelt  on,  the  greater  liability  to  certain  affections  in 
cold  climates  and  seasons,  and  to  certain  others  in  the 
reverse  circumstances,  being  perfectly  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

Diet,  as  a  predisposing  cause,  is  also  generally  recog- 
nised. Thus  those  reared  on  a  rich  and  nutritious  diet 
are  subject  to  quite  another  class  of  affections  from  those 
who  have  only  a  poor  and  perhaps  insufficient  diet  within 
their  reach.  Individual  articles  of  food,  in  themselves 
wholesome,  may  in  excess  be  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

jRegimen,  habits  of  life,  and  external  circwmstances  may 
obviously  all  constitute  predisposing  causes  of  disease. 

In  respect  to  all  such  predisposins;  causes,  it  is  won- 
derful-the  power  human  beings  have  of  adapting  themselves 
to  different  circumstances  of  climate,  diet,  mode  of  life,  etc. 

Healthy  specimens  of  the  human  race  are  met  with 
from  the  pole  to  the  tropics ;  in  the  highest  mountain 
ranges,  on  the  sandy  plam,  and  in  the  deepest  valleys ; 
enjoying  the  most  constant  change  of  scene  and  air,  and 
living  a  sedentary  life  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
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ments;  following  the  chamois  from  rock  to  rock  over 
tracts  of  dazzling  snow,  or  grovelling  like  the  mole  &r 
underground  in  the  murky  mine,  illumined  only  by  the 
feeble  glimmer  of  the  yeued  "  Davy,"  and  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  highly  impregnated  with  noxious  gases ;  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  cold  like  the  fisherman,  or  half-roasted 
all  day  long  before  a  glowing  furnace  like  the  glass- 
blower  ;  subsisting  on  vegetables  and  water,  or  washing 
down  the  richest  meats  with  deep  potations  of  strong 
wines ;  reclining  all  day  long  on  the  softest  couches,  with 
no  more  violent  exercise  than  is  occasioned  by  turning 
over  the  pages  of  a  new  hovel,  or  toiling  from  morning 
till  night  like  a  horse,  and  reposing  the  weary  limbs  at 
night  upon  the  hard  grouad. 

That  however  aU.  these  circumstances  may  occasionally 
act  as  predisposing  causes  to  disease  we  are  well  assured 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  large  proportion  oi  persons 
exposed  to  any  of  these  extremes  are  subject  to  certain 
ailments  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  above  facts  teach  us 
there  is  a  considerable  range  within  which  health  may 
be  maintained,  and  we  know  that  a  strict  adhesion  to  a 
uniform  mode  of  life  is  not  the  best  possible  mode  of 
preserving  health,  and  that  exceeding  carefulness  to  avoid 
£a.ncied  causes  of  disease,  and  with  respect  to  trifles,  is 
by  no  means  rarely  the  indirect  cause  of  disease,  by  in- 
creasing the  susceptibility. 

A  study  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  physician,  both  for  enabling  him  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  malady,  and  also  for  the  removal 
of  disease  when  it  does  occur.  It  is,  moreover,  on  a 
knowledge  of  them  that  he  must  chiefly  build  his  system 
of  hygiene. 

The  ExciTTNG  CATTSES  OF  DISEASE  couspire  with  the 
predisposing  causes  to  the  production  of  disease;  they 
may  be  divided  into  ordinary  and  accidental. 

The  first  or  ordinary  class  comprises  temperature^  light, 
electricity,  air,  miasms,  parasites,  food,  sympathy,  passions, 
etc. ;  the  accidental  class,  wounds,  contusions,  poisons,  etc. 

The  effect  of  extremes  of  temperature  in  producing 
diseases  is  well  known;  and,  indeed,  accepting  as  true 
-the  commonly-received  notion  that  heat  is  a  direct  stimu- 
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lant,  and  cold  a  direct  sedative,  it  is  worth  while  pausing' 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  probable  mode  of  action 
of  these  two  ageiits  upon  the  organism,  for,  with  some 
necessary  modifications,  the  action  of  aU.  other  exciting 
causes  oi  disease  may  be  ranged  under  one  or  other  of 
these  two  classes,  direct  stimulant  and  direct  sedative. 
An  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  agents, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  wiU  give  us  the  necessary  insight 
into  the  most  probable  proximate  causes  of  disease,  and 
thus  assist  us  in  our  proposed  task  of  ^ving  therapeutics 
a  rational  pathological  basis. 

In  this  attempt  I  shaU  not  claim  for  myself  the 
merit  of  originality,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  adduce,  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  .them,  all  the  other  opinions  of 
learned  authorities  on  the  subject.  To  those  who  are 
curious  upon  the  subject,  I  would  recommend  the 
writings  of  one  who,  not  himself  an  experimental  physio- 
logist, has  brought  the  keenest  wit  and  the  most  philo- 
sophical acumen  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  physiology 
and  pathology  of  any  modern  author  with  whose  works  1 
am  acquainted.  I  mean  the  works  of  the  late  John 
Fletcher  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  would  earnestly  advise 
aU  homoBopathists  to  study. 

The  first  effect  of  a  direct  stimulant,  such  as  heat  is, 
upon  the  capillaries,  is  to  cause  them  to  contract.  This 
contraction  represents  increased  action  in  the  capillaries 
themselves.  The  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
skin  is  observed  to  be  followed  at  fir^t  by  a  deathly 
paleness  of  the  part,  and  the  alteration  in  the  calibre  of 
the  capillaries  has  been  observed,  microscopically,  in  the 
foot-web  of  the  frog  and  the  transparent  omentum  of 
other  animals,  by  Spallanzani,  Thomson,  Philip,  Hastings, 
Burdach,  Wedemeyer,  Koch,  and  many  others.  During 
this  contraction  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  capillaries 
is  quickened,  as  noticed  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
passage  of  the  blood-globules.  After  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval,  the  capillaries  become  dilated,  sometimes  to 
double  their  normal  state;  this  dilatation  indicates 
diminished  action  in  the  capillaries,  and  is  accompanied 
by  accumulation,  tardy  circulation,  and  even  stagnation 
in  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  capillaries. 

D  2 
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This  constitutes  inflammation ;  and  thongh  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  den  j  that  there  mar  be  some  other  change 
in  the  capillaries  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  such  as 
lofin  or  alteration  of  some,  perhaps  electrical,  property  in 
the  capillaries,  which  causes  the  blood-globnles  to  sti<^  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the  marvellous  wav  in  which 
thf'j  have  been  noticed,  yet  so  much  seems  to  be  evident, 
that  inflammation  does  not  consist  essentially  in  a  spasm 
or  increased  action  of  the  capiUaries,  as  supposed  by 
Stahl,  Van  Helmont,  Hoffinann,  Cullen,  and  others,  but  in 
a  dilatation  or  diminished  action  of  them,  as  first  advanced 
by  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  and  subsequently  taught  by  many 
of  the  best  physiologists. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  may  occur  within  certain  limits,  without 
compromising  health.  The  primary  paleness,  followed 
by  the  blush  that  attends  certain  mental  emotions,  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  this. 

After  the  manner  of  John  Brown,  we  might  illustrate 
this  subject  by  figures.  Thus,  supposing  the  medium  or 
quiescent  state  of  the  capillaries  to  be  represented  by  O, 
the  range  of  healthy  action  might  be  said  to  be  between 
+  5  and  — 5,  while  that  of  morbid  stimulation  and  subse- 
quent depression  ranged  between  +5  to  10,  and  — 5  to 
10  ;  the  consecutive  depression  bearing  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  over-action. 

Thus,  consistently  with  health,  the  vessel  will  contract 
and  expand  within  a  certain  limited  range,  in  obedience 
to  the  natural  stimuli ;  but  if  a  stimulus  of  too  great 
power  be  applied,  it  will  contract,  first  inordinately,  and 
again  expand  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  shall  be  inca- 
pable of  recovering  its  natural  calibre  immediately,  or  per- 
haps at  all,  without  the  application  of  a  fresh  stimiuus. 
The  actual  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  in- 
creased irritation  causes  a  proportionate  exhaustion  of 
irritable  matter,  and  therefore  of  irritability,  and  conse- 
quently the  usual  stimuli  (of  the  circulating  fluids,  etc.) 
cause  less  than  usual  irritation;  hence,  as  we  see,  the 
vessels  do  not  resume  their  healthy  contraction,  or  do  so 
but  slowly. 

The  morbific  effect  of  a  direct  sedative,  such  as  cold  is 
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supposed  to  be,  is  in  the  end  the  same  as  that  of  a  direct 
stitnnlant,  only  the  sedative  acts  at  two  removes.  At 
first,  there  is  dilatation  beyond  the  healthy  degree,  then 
contraction  also  beyond  the  healthy  degree,  followed  in 
its  turn  by  more  or  less  permanent  ailatation,  constituting 
the  morbid  state,  inflmmmation,  etc. ; — or,  as  this  process 
has  been  explained,  the  direct  sedative  causes  primarily 
diminished  irritation  in  the  part  on  which  it  acts,  this 
diminished  irritation  gives  rise  to  an  accumulation  of 
irritable  matter,  and  therefore  of  irritability,  the  result  of 
which  is  greater  than  usual  irritation  from  merely  the 
usual  stimuli  (greater,  of  course,  if  those  stimuli  be  in- 
creased), and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  proportionate 
exhaustion. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  cold  is  a 
direct  sedative.  Many  facts  induce  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  often,  if  not  always,  a  direct  stimulant ;  at  all  events, 
extremes  of  cold  seem  to  act  as  stimulants,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  a  minor  degree  of  cold  may 
act  as  a  direct  sedative.  Perhaps  heat  acts  as  an  irrita- 
tion more  on  the  arterial  capillaries,  cold  on  the  venous, 
or  vice  versd,  which  would  account  for  the  different  effects 
of  their  application. 

In  the  nrst  stage  of  this  inflammation  it  wiU  be  evi- 
'  dent,  the  capillaries  in  which  the  operations  of  secretion 
and  excretion  are  performed  being  contracted,  these 
functions  will  be  diminished.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  capillaries  are  dilated,  more  blood  pouring  into  them, 
these  functions  should  be  increased ;  and  we  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  effusions  (or  rather  secre- 
tions) of  lymph,  serum,  etc.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
inflammations  as  there  are  different  structures  of  the 
body ;  and  the  products  of  inflammation  not  only  differ 
to  an  equal  degree,  but  are  moreover  wonderfiilly 
modifled  by  the  diathesis,  crasis,  or  peculiar  condition  of 
the  organism  and  its  fluids.  This  has  been  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  observations  of  the  Vienna  pathologists, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  prove  that  aU  morbid  actions 
are  analogous  to  inflammation,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  very  great  nimiber  of  them  are  so,  and  it  is  also 
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highly  prohahle  that  the  division  of  diseases  into  strac« 
tural  and  functional  is  incorrect ;  for  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  all  functional  diseases,  so  called,  must 
depend  on  some  change  of  structure  somewhere ;  and  we 
know  that  structural  diseases,  commonlj  so  called,  are 
accompanied  by  alteration  of  function. 

An  agent  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  con- 
sidering morbid  action  is  sympathy.  This  term  implies 
the  transmission  of  an  irritation  or  stimulation  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another.  To  give  illustrations  of  it 
in  healthy  action,  I  may  refer  to  the  obvious  connection 
by  this  agent  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  of  the  lamyi  and 
testicles,  the  uterus  and  mammae,  etc.  etc.  In  pathology 
we  observe  this  property  still  more  markedly  oisplayedL 
I  shall  only  cite  a  lew  instances.  Orchitis  in  the  male, 
and  mastitis  in  the  female,  are  a  frequent  effect  of 
cynanche  parotidea';  the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  sympatheti- 
cally inflamed  in  gonorrhoea.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
results  and  the  effects  of  poisons  are  owing  to  absorption ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  such  instances  as  the 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum  following  extensive  bums, 
the  irritation  of  the  nose  attendant  on  morbid  action  in 
the  rectum,  etc.  etc. 

That  this  property  of  sympathy  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  not,  however,  requisite  that  we  should 
inquire  into  its  essential  nature,  or  ascertain  precisely 
what  is  the  particular  organ  or  structure  which  gives  rise 
to  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  pervades  the  whole 
system,  and  is  in  constant  operation.  Sympathy,  then, 
implies  that  property  of  the  organism  whereby  an  irrita- 
tion applied  to  one  part  is  propagated  to  another,  where 
there  is  a  specific  susceptibility  for  its  reception. 

The  S3nnptomatic  fever  accompanying  inflammation  is 
on  instance  of  sympathy.  While  inflammation  may  be 
defined  as  the  action  of  a  morbific  irritation  on  a  definite 
spot,  fever  may  be  considered  as  the  action  of  an  irrita- 
tion on  the  whole  capillary  system  of  the  skin.  The  first 
effect,  corresponding  to  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  in 
inflammation  proper,  is  exhibited  by  the  coldness,  paleness, 
and  shivering,  The  second,  corresponding  to  the  dilatation 
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of  the  capillaries,  is  represented  by  the  heat  and  redness 
of  the  skm,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  capillaries,  in  the  form  of  sweat. 

It  is  by  the  principle  of  sympathy  that  we  explain 
those  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  course  of  many  dis- 
eases, viz.,  metastasis  and  metaschematismus.  The  return 
of  the  capillaries  to  a  healthy  state  indicates  an  increase 
in  their  irritation ;  this  irritation  is  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy to  another  part,  and  there  gives  rise  to  the  morbid 
phenomena  designated  by  those  appellations. 

The  action  of  the  passions  and  emotions  in  the  produc- 
tion of  diseases,  of  which  they  are  such  a  frequent  cause, 
majr  also  be  referred  to  the  head  of  sympathy.  The  irri- 
tation in  the  brain  is  propagated  to  the  organ  more 
directly  in  sympathy  with  that  part  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  mental  affection  in  question,  and  acting  like  another 
irritation,  produces  diseai^  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
passions  and  emotions  are  also  a  common  predisposing 
cause  of  disease. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  miasms  or 
specific  viruses  deserve  especial  consideration;  and 
though  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
affections  ])roduced  by  miasmatic  causes  in  general  more 
in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  them  in  this  place. 

Miasms  are  of  two  sorts,  which  may  be  termed  acute 
and  chronic.  Acute  miasms  are  irritations  that  give  rise, 
within  a  certain  period  after  their  contact  with  the  orga- 
nism, to  a  certain  definite  series  of  phenomena,  termi- 
nating in  complete  recovery  or  in  death.  After  once 
invadmg  the  system,  they  appear  to  destroy,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  same  miasms.  Their  intensity  seems  to  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  length  of  the  period  of  what  is  called 
their  latent  stage,  i.  e.,  the  period  from  their  invasion  of 
the  organism  till  the  development  of  their  peculiar 
effects,  which  may  be  considered  the  period  during  which 
their  peculiar  irritation  is  at  work.  Some  of  them,  when 
inoculated,  appear  in  a  milder  form  than  the  natural 
disease,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  owing  to  the 
shorter  duration  of  their  latent  stage.  During  the  course 
of  the  disease  excited  by  them,  their  specific  miasm  is  re- 
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produced.      Such  miasms  are  variola,  vaccinia,  rubeola, 
perhaps  hydrophobia,  typhus,  mumps,  etc. 

The  chronic  miasms  likewise,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  incubation,  produce  an  array  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena in  the  body,  but  seem  to  have  little  tendency  to 
cease  spontaneously,  and  are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into 
different  permanent  morbid  states.  At  one  period  of 
their  existence  they  reproduce  the  miasms  capable  of  pro- 
pagating themselves.  Such  miasms  are  syphilis,  gonor- 
rhoea, various  skin  diseases,  such  as  tinea  capitis,  perhaps 
scabies,  etc. 

Parasitical  animals  are  frequently  stated  to  be  an 
exciting  cause  of  disease,  but  whilst  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  various  species  of  pediculus  and  the  acarus  scabiei, 
seem  to  be  always  communicated  from  one  individual 
to  another,  or  to  invade  the  body  from  without,  others, 
such  as  hydatids  and  intestinal  worms,  seem  rather  to  be 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process — a  real  morbid  secretion 
in  fact.  The  proofs  that  they  are  so  are  chiefly  these : 
that  similar  worms  are  never  found  in  other  situations ; 
that  they  are  found  in  the  foetus ;  that  each  is  found  in 
its  own  habitat,  and  nowhere  else ;  that  some  of  them 
exist  in  parts  of  the  body  whither  it  seems  impossible 
their  ova  could  have  been  transported  by  the  circulation 
or  otherwise ;  that  their  ova  have  been  given  in  vain  to 
healthy  persons.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  the 
changes  that  occur  in  eflftised  lymph  as  it  becomes 
organized,  we  shall  have  less  difficrdty  in  conceiving  how 
more  highly  organized  structures,  in  some  cases  possessing 
a  quasi-independent  existence,  may  be  secreted  by  the 
organism.  It  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  in  the  process 
of  organization  of  effiised  lymph,  the  blood-vessels  ori- 
ginate in  the  centre  of  the  effused  mass,  and  are  not  pro- 
pagated into  it  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  system ;  and 
attention  to  this  fact,  in  considering  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  treatment  of  various  abnormal  growths, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  like  parasites,  a  sort  of 
independent  existence,  will  explain  to  us,  in  some 
measure,  the  difficulty  of  affecting  them  by  our 
therapeutic  appliances.  We  shordd  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  healthy  body  is  capable  of  secreting  and 
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does  secrete  creatures  having  a  separate  vitality.  Thus 
the  testicles  develope  myriads  of  independent  animals, 
the  spermatozoa,  and  the  ovaries  secrete  the  ovum,  which 
fipeediLy  acquires  a  distinct  vitality.  A  consideration  of 
these  facts  will  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  other  organs 
of  the  body,  in  a  morbid  state,  being  capable  of  producing 
structures  having  a  quasi-independent  life.  Of  course  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  parasites,  however  produced, 
do  frequently  become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  often  expedient  to  secure  their  expulsion, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  prevent  their  reproduction,  unless 
by  our  specifics  we  are  able  to  alter  the  morbid  state  to 
which  they  owe  their  being. 

In  ancient  times  all  contagious  diseases  used  to  be 
attributed  to  animalculsB,  and  this  theory  has  recently 
been  revived  by  Henle,  and  supported  by  very  ingenious 
arguments.  To  this  cause  Hahnemann  himselt'  attributed 
the  invasion  and  propagation  of  cholera,  in  a  pamphlet 
he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  that  disease,  published  in  the 
Lesser  Writings  (p.  849). 

Before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  therapeutics,  I  may 
briefly  recapitulate  what  we  may  consider  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  the  morbid  process.  The  organism, 
from  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  alluded  to  above,  is 
rendered  susceptible  to  the  action  of  an  irritation,  such 
as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  just  hinted  at.  The  irrita- 
tion seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  produce  an  over- 
action  of  the  power  which  regulates  the  admission  of 
blood  into  the  extreme  capillaries — when  they  are  the 
part  acted  on  by  the  irritation ;  this  constitutes  the  stage 
of  incubation,  the  latent  stage  of  the  malady,  the  stage 
of  extreme  contraction  of  the  capillaries,  and  is  followed, 
sooner  or  later,  by  a  diminished  action  of  that  same 
power,  causing  dilatation  of  the  capillaries ;  consequently, 
entrance  of  more  blood,  and  increased  discharge  of  their 
contents — increased  secretion.  The  return  to  the  healthy 
state  is  indicative  of  a  restoration  of  their  contractile 
power  to  the  capillaries,  and  the  consequent  due  passage 
through  them  of  the  normal  amount  of  blood.  Such 
restoration  is  effected  in  several  different  ways :  1st,  by 
the  gradual  and  slow  action  of  the  natural  stunuli ;  2na, 
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by  the  application  of  an  artificial  stimulus,  causing  the 
capillaries  to  resume  their  natural  contraction,  and  that 
either  (a)  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  (h)  by  its 
application  to  another  part,  whence  the  irritation  is  com- 
municated by  sympathy  to  the  seat  of  morbid  action. 

This  description  of  the  morbid  process  is  applicable  to 
only  the  simplest  form  of  morbid  action,  viz.,  simple  in- 
flammation. In  the  more  complex  morbid  processes, 
many  more  and  more  intricate  actions  come  into  play, 
but  they  may  all,  or  almost  all,  be  resolved  into  the 
following  elements. 

1.  A  susceptibility. 

2.  An  increased  action,  caused  by  a  specific  irritation, 
the  first  or  latent  stage. 

3.  A  diminished  action,  owing  to  exhaustion  of  the 
irritability,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  primarily 
increased  action,  constituting  the  proper  morbid  process. 

4.  A  restoration  of  the  normal  action  by  (a)  the  pro- 
longed and  gradual  action  of  the  natural  specific  stimuli ; 
or  by  (b)  an  artificial  specific  stimulus,  more  powerful  than 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  the  organism. 

But  in  the  case  of  complex  diseases,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  primary  irritation  is  not  confined  to  one 
organ  or  tissue,  or  that  it  is  sympathetically  propagated 
to  many  others;  that  the  morbid  process  in  one  part, 
producing  a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  fluids, 
may  give  rise  to  many  secondary  phenomena  of  a  more 
or  less  grave  character  ;  that  the  chemical  and  even  the 
mechanical  changes  accompanying  many  of  the  morbid 
processes  may  develope  quite  another  series  of  morbid 
actions ;  that  the  imperfect  return  of  the  parts  affected 
to  healthy  action  may,  from  a  permanent  increase  of 
secretion,  give  rise  to  hypertrophies,  indurations,  tumours, 
and  permanent  abnormal  discharges,  and  such  complica- 
tion of  the  disease  may  necessitate  a  greater  complication 
of  the  agencies  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
so  forth. 

Thus,  then,  inflammation  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  diseases — with  some  few  imimportant  exceptions 
—  although  what  is  commonly  understood  as  inflam- 
mation  may  not  be  apparent;   and  diseases  may  be 
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considered  as  differing  from  each  other  only  in  degree, 
and  the  varieties  they  represent  may  be  attributed  to  the 
different  seats  of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  different 
functions  consequently  involved  by  it. 

If  such  be  the  true  explanation  of  morbid  action,  we 
might  naturally  infer  that  the  rational  radical  treatment 
of  diseases  would  be  to  increase  the  intensity  and  power 
of  the  natural  stimuli,  or  to  supply  artificially  a  new 
stimulus,  capable  of  exciting  to  increased  action  the  part 
of  the  organism  suffering  from  under-stimulation,  in 
other  words,  diseased.  I  speak  not  at  present  of  what  is 
termed  palliative  *  treatment,  such  as  the  removal  of 
mechanical  impediments  to  the  performance  of  natural 
functions,  the  administration  of  stupifying  agents  for 
allaying  pain,  the  withdrawal,  either  mechanically  or  by 
specific  irritants,  of  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  etc. 
The  first  of  these  objects  would  be  gained,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  la  removal  of  the  patient  from  injurious  influences, 
by  his  transference  to  a  purer  atmosphere  or  more  con- 
genial climate,  by  favourable  mental  impressions,  by 
withholding  improper  articles  of  food  and  drink  and 
administering  suitable  ones;  in  other  words,  by  call- 
ing into  action  the  known  principles  of  hygiene  and 
dietetics. 

The  second  object* would  be  accomplished  by  introiuc- 
ing  into  or  applying  to  the  organism  agents  of  an  irritant 
character,  capable  of  acting  either  directly  or  by  sympathy 
on  the  seat  of  disease.  Of  such  a  cnaracter  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  remedial  means  employed  in  all  ages 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  whatever  name  these  may 
be  called,  whether  evacuants,  revulsives,  counter-irritants, 
stimulants,  tonics,  or  specifics.  Among  the  means  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  practice,  I  may  instance  as  examples 
of  the  indirect  application  of  the  uritation,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  blister  on  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  or  a  mustard-bath 
to  the  feet  to  relieve  a  headache ;  and,  as  examples  of 
the  direct  application  of  the  irritation,  the  treatment  of 
bums  by  the  application  of  heat,  of  erysipelas  by  caus- 
tics, of  cynanche  tonsillaris  by  a  gargle  of  cayenne 
pepper.     In  the  first  case,  the  irritation  applied  at  a  dif- 
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ferent  part  is  propagated  to  the  diseased  part  by  sym- 
pathy, and  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  the  part  where 
the  morbid  action  is  going  forward  must  have  a  specific 
susceptibility  for  such  irritation ;  where  this  is  not  the 
case  no  curative  effect  will  result,  and  hence  the  fre- 
quency of  the  failure  of  this  means.  In  like  manner,  the 
irritant  directly  applied  to  the  diseased  part  will  equally 
fail  to  produce  a  curative  action  if  the  affected  part  have 
not  a  susceptibility  for  its  irritation ;  in  other  words,  if 
it  be  not  labouring  under  a  morbid  state  similar  to  that 
excitable  by  the  irritating  agent  employed  for  its  cure. 
This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  will  cure  some  but  not  all  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes,  why  caustic  potash  will  cure  some  of 
those  not  curable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  why  blisters  of 
cantharides  will  only  cure  a  limited  number  of  ulcerations 
and  other  affections  of  the  skin.  The  action  of  specifics 
may  be  explained  in  some  cases  by  direct,  in  others  by 
indirect  or  sympathetic  irritation. 

As  long  as  the  crude  and  general  doctrines  of  counter- 
irritation  and  revulsion  prevailed,  it  was  natural  that 
medical  men  should  seek  for  agents  that  produced  a 
strongly  irritant  effect  on  the  skin,  on  the  bowels,  on  the 
kidneys,  or  elsewhere,  it  did  not  matter  very  much  where ; 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  Brvmonianism,  which  con- 
sisted mainly  in  attributing  disease  to  a  certain  general, 
indefinite  debility,  the  treatment  by  an  as  general,  as  in- 
definite stimulation  was  the  natural  deduction  from  such 
premises ;  hence  the  brandy  and  opium  which  John  Brown 
held  up  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  to  the  immoderate  use  of  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim. 

Brown's  doctrines  of  general  debility,  though  they  had 
a  partial  foundation  in  nature,  were  not  a  whit  less 
pernicious  in  their  effects  on  practice  than  the  opposite 
but  stiQ  analogous  doctrines  of  the  talented  founder  of 
the  so-called  physiological  school,  Broussais,  who  gene- 
ralized quite  as  much  as  Brown,  attributing  disease  to  a 
fierce  central  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
against  which  all  conceivable  fire-extinguishing  or  anti- 
phlogistic appliances  were  to  be  used,  until  it  was  utterly 
annihilated;  but  such  attempts  to  extinguish  the  sup- 
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posed  fire  often  snuffed  out  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame"  itself. 

The  more  correct  doctrine,  so  lucidly  set  forth  by 
Fletcher  in  the  works  already  cited,  that  every  organ  of 
the  body  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  irritability,  adapting  it  to 
be  acted  on  by  certain  stimuli  more  remarkably  than  by 
others,  had  it  been  generally  received  or  inculcated,  would 
necessarily  have  led  medical  men  of  the  school  of  Brown 
to  search  for  the  specific  stimuli  of  the  organs  the  sub- 
jects of  disease  in  those  maladies  they  were  called  on  to 
treat,  well  assured  that  such  agents  must  be  the  remedies 
they  sought  for. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  stimuli  of  the 
different  organs  is  to  test  on  the  healthy  organism  the 
action  of  the  various  substances  known  or  presumed  to 
have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  system. 

But  it  is  weU  known  that  in  many  diseases  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  organ  affected,  conse- 
quently, the  only  way  we  have  of  recognising  such  dis- 
eases is  to  note  the  discoverable  objective  and  subjective 
symptoms,  and  thus  it  is  that,  with  many  diseases,  it  is 
the  array  of  symptoms  that  makes  up  the  idea  of  the 
malady ;  and  even  though  we  may  not  have  a  notion  of  the 
organ  or  tissue  specially  affected,  we  donotthe  less  recognise 
the  disease  as  a  distinct  and  definite  one,  and  differing 
from  aU  others.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
therapeutic  purposes  that  we  ascertain  the  precise  organ  or 
tissue  on  which  our  curative  agent  acts ;  it  will  suffice  for 
us  that  it  is  capable  of  developing  a  series  of  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  the  disease  before  us,  to  enable  us  to 
predicate  of  it  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  on  precisely  the 
same  organ  or  organs  as  are  affected  in  the  disease,  and 
we  may  confidently  prescribe  it  for  the  cure. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  that  the  condition  of  the  diseased 
part  is  one  of  under-stimulation,  and  that  what  is  required 
IS,  that  it  should  only  be  stimulated,  so  to  speak,  up  to 
the  line  of  health,  and  if  we  attend  to  the  familiar  ex- 
amples of  direct  curative  stimulation,  as,  for  instance,  the 
cure  of  a  bum  by  heat,  etc.,  we  shall  perceive  that  for 
the  curative  action  there  is  required  a  smaller  degree  of 
stimulation  than  what  was  requisite  to  produce  the  morbid 
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action ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  infer  tbat  the  qtutntity  of 
the  curative  agent  required  should  be  leas  than  what  will 
produce  the  diseased  state. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  starting  with  the  probable 
pathological  doctrine  of  disease  being  a  condition  of 
diminished  vital  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational 
physiological  doctrine  of  the  specific  irritability  of  every 
organ,  the  logical  deduction  is,  that  diseases  should  be 
treated  by  agents  capable  of  producing  in  the  healthy 
symptoms  similar  to  their  own,  which  is  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle;  and  this  again  involves  the  proving  of 
medicines  on  the  healthy,  and  the  administration  of  doses 
smaller  than  those  capable  of  producing  morbid  synq)- 
toms  in  the*healthy. 

These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Hahnemann  by 
an  entirely  different  route ;  and  I  may  now  briefly  trace 
the  mode  in  which  he  discovered  the  therapeutic  law 
with  which  his  name  is  connected. 

After  pursuing  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  for 
some  time,  and  even  writing  some  works  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  which,  though  they  betray  no  little 
amount  of  originality,  do  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  he 
doubted  of  the  existence  of  a  tolerable  amount  of  certainty 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  under  the  ordinary  methods, 
we  find  that,  like  many  others  of  maturer  years,  he 
gradually  became  disgusted  with  the  uncertainty  of 
medical  practice,  which  he  relinquished  altogether,  and, 
as  he  informs  us,  occupied  himself  solely  with  literary 
labours  and  chemical  studies. 

His  attention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  ever  and  anon 
directed  to  the  therapeutic  powers  of  drugs,  and  sickness 
invading  his  own  family  led  him  to  aspire  more  earnestly 
after  some  sure  guiding  principle  in  medicine,  and  pos- 
sibly his  literary  labours  served  to  furnish  him  with  many 
hints  respecting  the  homoeopathic  law,  until  at  last  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  it.  At  this  period,  viz.,  in  the  year  1790,  his 
,  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  febrifuge  power 
of  cinchona  bark,  which  he  had  tested  in  some  cases  of 
tertian  and  quotidian  fever.  Here,  thought  he,  doubtless, 
I  have  a  medicine  whose  power  to  cure  a  certain  well- 
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marked  disease  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of,  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  authors,  but  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  Here,  then,  is  a  suitable  medicine 
with  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  surmises  as  to  the 
rule  of  ciu'e,  which  I  cannot  doubt  really  obtains  in 
nature,  though  whether  this  be  undiscoverable,  as  the  ob- 
scurity that  exists  on  the  subject  among  all  writers  from 
Hippocrates  downwards  might  lead  me  to  suppose,  or 
whether  it  differ  in  regard  to  every  disease  and  every 
drug,  as  some  authors  would  have  us  believe,  or  whether 
the  principle  broached  by  one  of  the  Hippocratic  authors 
and  formulized  by  Galen,  that  all  medicines  cure  by  virtue 
of  their  power  to  produce  a  «tate  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  disease,  be  the  universal  'law  of  cure,  or  whether  the 
exact  contrary  of  this,  viz.,  that  medicines  cure  by  virtue 
of  their  power  to  produce  a  similar  disease,  be  true,  as 
wa»  admitted  regarding  some  diseases  by  the  author  of 
the  Hippocratic  book  On  the  Flaces  in  Man,  and  was 
hinted  at  in  his  peculiar  mystic  manner  by  the  much- 
decried  but  talented  Paracelsus,  and  has  been  occa- 
sionally enimciated  by  esteemed  medical  men- — among 
the  rest  by  Boulduc  with  respect  to  the  power  of  pur- 
gatives to  cure  diarrhoea,  by  Detharding  with  respect  to 
the  colic-relieving  power  of  the  colic-causing  senna,  by 
Von  Storck  with  respect  to  the  virtues  of  the  mania- 
producing  stramonium  in  mental  disorders,  and  by  the 
Dane  Stahl  with  respect  to  aU  remedies— remains  still  to 
be  ascertained.  A  contemplation  of  the  fixed  principles 
which  guide  all  other  phenomena  of  nature  would  prevent 
me  ever  entertaLniDg  the  almost  blasphemous  idea  that 
medicines  do  not  also  act  according  to  some  fixed  rule. 
Numerous  facts  convince  me  that  the  Galenic  formula 
contraria  contrariis  curantur  cannot  be  this  rule ;  for, 
apart  from  the  impossibility  of  even  conceiving  the  con- 
trary state  of  many  diseases,  I  know  that  for  instance 
the  morbific  effects  of  cold  are  aggravated  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  employment  of  heat,  and  that  the  application 
of  cold  is  the  very  worst  mode  of  treating  a  bum.  My 
own  experience  shows  me  many  instances  of  the  opposite 
rule,  or  similia  similibus  curantur,  being  correct  with 
respect  to  the  cure  of  some  maladies.  Thus  every  experi- 
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enced  cook  knows  that  the  best  way  to  cure  a  bum  is 
to  hold  the  burnt  part  near  the  fire,  "  to  draw  out  the 
heat,"  as  is  commonly  stated ;  and  Kentish  has  shown 
us  that  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  of  burns  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  results  in  his  most  extensive  ex- 
perience. The  same  is  also  alleged  by  the  illustrious  Syden- 
ham, and  recently  by  Benjamin  Bell  and  John  Hunter. 
Again,  the  common  experience  of  inhabitants  of  cold 
clunates  teaches  them  to  apply  ice  and  snow  to  firost- 
bitten  parts,  for  they  well  know  that  an  incautious  ap- 
plication of  a  higher  temperature  is  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  frost-bitten  part.  The  professional 
dancer  knows  that  when  overheated  with  the  dance, 
not  cold  water  or  ices  are  the  best  things  to  take,  but 
warm  tea  or  a  small  quantity  of  heating  brandy.  Now, 
here  I  have  in  cinchona  bark  a  medicine  whose  curative 
power  in  ague  is  beyond  dispute.  Let  me  see  if  it  can 
produce  anything  like  ague  in  the  healthy  person,  for  if 
so,  it  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  evidence 
already  before  me  in  favour  of  a  general  law  of  cure 
founded  on  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  the  drug  to 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease;  and  if  I 
should  find  that  this  specific  drug  has  actually  the  power 
of  producing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  diseases 
it  cures,  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  try  the  few  other  known 
specifics,  to  see  if  they  do  not  act  in  like  manner,  and 
if  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  shall  I  not  have  it  in 
my  power  perhaps  to  add  to  our  list  of  those  most  valu- 
able and  inexplicable  of  all  remedies — specifics  ? 

Hahnemann  accordingly,  being  at  the  time  in  vigorous 
health,  took  gradually  four  drachms  of  good  cinchona 
bark,  and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  for  two  successive 
days  he  was  visited  with  febrile  attacks  exactly  similar 
to  those,  of  the  ague  he  had  cured  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  tincture  some  short  time  previously;  and  in  the 
addenda  he  made  to  a  translation  of  Cullen's  Materia 
Medica  he  published  in  that  year,  after  mentioning  the 
fever-producing  power  of  bark,  he  says  it  is  probably  by 
reason  of  this  power  that  it  cures  intermittent  fever. 
(Z.  W,y  p.  314.)  Encouraged  by  this,  his  hopes  of  ren- 
dering the  medical  art  more  certain  and  sunple  were 
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raised,  and  he  set  himself  diligently  to  collect  firom  the 
writings  of  ancient  and  modem  medical  authors  all  the 
cases  of  poisoning  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  to  institute 
experiments  with  different  drugs  on  himself  and  various 
friends,  and  to  compare  their  effects  with  the  histories 
of  the  maladies  recorded  as  having  been  cured  by  such 
drugs  singly  and  alone.  The  further  he  advanced  in 
such  investigations  and  inquiries,  the  more  he  became 
satisfied  of  the  extensive  application  of  his  therapeutic 
law,  until  at  length,  after  six  years  of  patient  observation 
and  research,  he  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  come  before 
the  medical  world  with  a  statement  of  his  views  upon 
the  matter.  This  he  did  in  an  essay  in  the  journal 
of  his  friend  Hufeland,  entitled  On  a  new  principle  for 
ascertaining  the  curative  powers  of  drugs,  ™  in  which, 
after  exposing  in  a  masterly  style  the  absurdities  of  the 
methods  theretofore  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  show- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  search  after  the  fundamental  cause 
of  disease  and  the  inefficacy  of  the  treatment  by  con- 
traries, he  points  out  that  the  only  proper  method  for 
ascertaining  the  virtues  of  medicines  is  to  test  them 
carefully  on  persons  in  health ;  and  from  a  vast  array 
of  instances,  collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authors 
and  his  own  experience,  he  demonstrates  the  value  of 
the  method  of  treating  diseases  with  medicines  that  have 
the  power  of  developing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
the  diseases.  In  this  essay  he  does  not  yet  inculcate  the 
imiversality  of  this  law  in  the  treatment  of  disease ; 
he  only  points  out  the  value  of  it  when  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  those  chronic  diseases  which  constitute  the 
opprobrium  medicincB.  For  acute  diseases,  he  thinks 
the  palliative  or  antipathic  method  the  safest  and  the 
best,  and  accordingly  he  does  not  seek  to  apply  his  new 
method  to  them  as  yet.  He  does  not  yet  talk  about 
diminishing  the  dose,  but  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
administering  but  one  medicine  at  a  time.  Subsequently, 
as  we  know,  he  discovered  experimentally  the  applica- 
bility of  his  principle  to  acute  diseases ;  and  still  later 
he  urged  the  advantage  of  giving  medicines  in  doses  of 
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such  extreme  exiguity  that  they  have  earned  the  title 
of  infinitesimal. 

In  all  these  discoveries  Hahnemann  was  guided  by 
experience,  to  which  he  trusted  solely,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  here  and  there  detect  some  slight 
suspicion  of  a  priori  reasoning,  but  none  sufficient  to 
lead  him  astray.  Indeed,  his  theorizing  was  at  this  period 
always  subordinate  to  his  observation  of  facts,  and  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  following  propositions,  which  con- 
stitute the  kernel  of  his  doctrines,  were  legitimate  deduc- 
tions of  experience : — 

1.  That  the  cure  of  a  disease  is  effected  most  rapidly, 
safely,  and  pleasantly  by  a  medicine  which  itself  possesses 
the  power  of  producing  in  the  healthy  individual  a  mor- 
bid state  similar  to  that  of  the  disease. 

2.  That  in  order  to  ascertain  the  morbid  states  pro- 
ducible by  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  will  be 
curative,  we  must  test  them  singly  on  persons  in  health. 

3.  That  medicines  must  be  given  for  curative  purposes 
singly  and  alone. 

4.  That  they  must  be  given  in  doses  smaller  than  those 
employed  for  the  development  of  morbid  states  in  the 
heathy. 

These  propositions  contain  the  essence  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  when  first  it  was  propounded  by  Hahne- 
mann as  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  they  are  likewise,  as  I  have  above  shown,  the 
inevitable  therapeutic  deductions  from  the  pathological 
doctrines  of  which  I  have  given  a  brief  outline. 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  far  from  constituting 
the  sum-total  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  in  their 
later  development,  and  we  shall  find  as  we  go  along  that 
some  of  them  were  modified,  and  that  numerous  addi- 
tions were  made  to  them,  and  theoretic  speculations 
engrafted  on  them ;  but  these  will  form  the  subject  of 
future  lectures. 


LECTUEE  ni. 

ON    SPECIFIC    MEDICINE,    AND    ATTEMPTS   AT   A   THEOBY 

OF   CUBE. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  attempted  to  show  you  that  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  law  discovered  by  Hahnemann, 
in  other  words,  the  maxim  that  in  order  to  cure  diseases 
in  the  best  possible  manner  we  must  select  agents  that 
possess  an  inherent  power  to  excite  in  the  healthy  eco- 
nomy morbid  states  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
diseases  we  have  to  cure,  was  the  logical  deduction  from 
the  most  generally  received  and  satisfactory  pathological 
hypothesis  of  modem  times,  and  it  is  my  intention  in 
this  and  the  next  lecture  to  consider  the  chief  explana- 
tions that  have  been  offered  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
curative  medicinal  agent  when  opposed  to  the  disease  in 
the  organism.  I  shall  commence  by  stating  Hahne- 
mann's views,  and  foUow  with  an  account  of  the  most 
plausible  or  popular  explanations  that  have  been  given 
by  his  disciples. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  subect,  I  may  advert 
to  the  name  originally  bestowed  by  Hahnemann  on  his 
system,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  specifics,  and  inquire  what 
he  meant  by  that  term. 

We  find  that  from  1796  to  1808  he  employed  almost 

exclusively  the  word  specific  to  designate  his  system,  and 

after  the  latter  date  we  meet  with  the  term  homoeopathic, 

but  often  in  combination  with  specific,  as  spedJic-homoBo- 

pathic,  or  homoeopathic-specific. 

The  term  specific,  as  applied  by  him  to  diseases,  has 
not  the  broad  signification  given  to  it  by  the  older 
writers.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  Essay  on  a  New  Prin^ 
ciple,  etc.,  published  in  1796,  "  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  a  thoroughly  specific  remedy  for  any  disease  of 
such  and  such  a  name,  laden  with  all  the  ramifications, 
concomitant  affections  and  variations,  which  in  patholo- 
gical works  are  so  often  inconsiderately  detailed  as  essen- 
tial to  its  character,  and  as  invariably  pertaining  to  it." 

e2 
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Thus  he  rejects  the  term  as  applied  by  the  older 
writers  to  such  diseases  or  names  of  diseases  as  scrofula, 
gout,  syphilis,  ague,  etc.,  for  which  names,  as  they  in- 
clude manifold  varieties  of  disease,  he  does  not  admit 
there  are  absolute  specifics.  On  the  contrary,  he  states 
his  belief  that  there  are  as  many  specifics  as  there  are 
different  states  of  individual  diseases,  i,  e.,  that  there  are 
peculiar  specifics  ^for  the  pure  disease,  and  others  for  its 
varieties,  and  for  other  abnormal  states  of  the  system." 
Even  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Orgcmon  (§  147)  he 
talks  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  being  the  specific  for 
the  cure  of  disease. 

Still,  notwithstanding  what  Hahnemann  had  written  in 
1796,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  guided  by  his 
own  rules  in  the  treatment  of  certain  continued  and  remit- 
tent fevers  and  other  typical  maladies  in  1798,°  when 
he  seems  to  have  groped  about,  not  without  much 
fumbling  and  stumbling,  iintil  he  discovered  the  pro- 
per specific  remedies  for  these  diseases,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  specific-hunters  of  the  old  school, 
to  which  he  still  virtually  belonged.  Although  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  fact,  yet  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable 
that  it  was  not  till  after  this  period  (1798) — consequently 
more  than  eight  years  after  his  notable  experiments  with 
bark — that  he  commenced  methodically  to  prove  medi- 
cines in  order  to  ascertain  their  curative  powers;  up 
to  this  period  I  should  say  his  knowledge  of  medicines  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  records  of  poisoning  in  allo- 
pathic literature,  and  a  few  desultory  and  unmethodical 
experiments  on  himself  and  friends. 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  on 
the  question  of  the  specific  character  of  homoeopathic 
remedies,  because  the  employment  of  the  term  specific 
medicine  by  some  of  Hahnemann's  followers  has  given 
rise  to  the  accusation,  on  the  part  of  others,  that  they 
meant  thereby  to  deny  the  law  of  cure  similia  similihtis, 
and  sought  to  bring  back  homoeopathy  to  the  generalizing 
specific  practice  so-called  of  former  times.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  false  accusations  so  apt  to 
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be  engendered  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  its  ab- 
surdity becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
only  way  in  which  those  who  use  the  term  specific  medi- 
cine in  preference  to  homodopathy  profess  to  discover  the 
specific  for  this  or  for  that  case  of  disease  is  by  experi- 
mentation on  the  healthy,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the 
symptoms  so  produced  with  those  of  the  disease — a  pro- 
ceeding which  removes  them  at  once  &om  the  vague 
uncertainty  and  happy-go-lucky  method  (if  method  that 
could  be  called  which  was  most  unmethodical)  employed 
by  the  old  physicians  for  the  discovery  of  their  febrifuges, 
their  anti-spasmodics,  anti-rheumatics,  antarthritics,  and 
so  forth,  which  each  gained  its  reputation  from  having 
cured  at  one  time  a  case  or  two  of  some  disease  which 
was  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  as  to  be  referrible  to 
a  class  and  species  in  the  nosological  table ;  but  as  the 
name  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  give  the  indication  for  the 
employment  of  a  drug,  it  usually  happened  that  on  the 
next  occasion  when  it  was  tried,  the  case  not  being  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  in  which  it  was  serviceable  beK)re, 
though  bearing  the  same  nosological  appellation,  the 
vaunted  specific  beUed  the  expectations  raised  concerning 
it,  and  speedily  feU  into  disrepute ;  and  such  is,  in  fact, 
the  history  of  aU  the  fashionable  medicines  of  the  old 
school,  it  could  not  but  happen  in  those  experimental 
times,  when  everything  was  tned  for  every  disease,  that 
amid  such  blind  and  indiscriminate  striking  the  right 
nail  was  occasionally  hit  upon  the  head,  and  a  rapid  and 
notable  cure  was  effected.  If  the  lucky  cure  happened  to 
be  effected  with  a  single  remedy,  or,  as  more  frequently 
happened,  a  compound  prescription,  the  fortunate  prac- 
titioner, under  whose  judicious  treatment  the  cure  took 
place,  made  speed  to  acquaint  his  brethren  that  such  a 
drug  or  such  a  mixtvu^,  pill,  or  draught  was  a  wonderful 
remedy  for  such  a  disease.  Now,  the  probabilities  were 
that  this  feat  could  not  be  repeated  from  this  description, 
for  the  chances  were  that  in  other's  hands  the  drug,  and 
still  more  the  complex  prescription,  could  not  be  prepared 
nor  administered  in  exactly  the  same  way;  and  another 
circumstance  that  greatly  tended  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  a  successful  repetition  of  the  cure  was,  that  under 
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every  name  of  a  disease  were  included  many  different 
varieties  of  disease,  for  only  one  of  which  was  the  remedy 
suitable.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  though 
perhaps  a  few  striking  cures  were  actually  made  by  the 
new  remedy,  so  many  failures  took  place  that  the  once- 
vaunted  specific  gradually  fell  into  disfavour  and  disuse, 
We  can  scarcely  mention  a  drug  or  a  formula  that  has 
not  had  its  day  of  reputation,  to  which  its  night  of  neg- 
lect bears  the  same  proportion  as  in  northern  regions  the 
long  night  bears  to  the  transient  glimpses  of  sunshine  in 
mid-winter. 

Not  of  the  character  of  such  specific-hunters,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  such,  are  those  who  have  been  derisively 
termed  apecifickers  by  their  opponents,  who  usually  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  title  ot  puree  or  Sahnemcmniems, 
Some  difference  there  must  be  between  the  specifickers 
and  the  pures,  else  had  they  not  formed  themselves  into 
two  different  schools.     The  difference  does  not,  I  believe, 
consist  in  any  want  of  that  spirit  of  iudividualization  so 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  drug  on  the 
part  of  the  so-caUed  specifickers^  but  rather  that  they 
endeavour  more  than  their  rivals  to  bring  the  light  of 
modem  pathology  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  the 
morbid  case,  and  seek  to  refer,  when  possible,  the  array 
of  symptoms  to  the  derangement  of  some  particular  organ 
or  system ;  in  other  words,  they  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
the  pathology  of  the  disease,  natural  or  artificial.     The 
term  s])ecific,  as  applied  to  homoeopathy,  is,  as  I  have 
shown,  quite  Hahnemannic,  and  might  be  adopted  just 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  terms  that  have  at  various 
times  been  proposed  by  those  who  have  taken  objection  to 
the  term  homceopathy.     Thus  we   find    one  proposing 
for   our  adoption   the   term   Jiomoeosympathy ;   another, 
Dr.    "Weiss,    suggests    homoeodynamics ;    Dr.     Perussel 
'^ve^QT^  homoBo-orgcmics ;  Dr.  Arnold  has  written  a  work 
on  homoeopathy,  terming  it  the  idiopathic  method  of 
treatment.    Dynamopaihy  and  homoeotkerapeia  have  each 
their  advocates;  and  hahnemannism  has  been  suggested 
by  some,  out  of  compliment  to  its  founder,  though  Dr. 
Hering  of  Philadelphia  would  apply  this  term  to  express 
the  power  that  is  supposed  to  be  added  to  medicines  by 
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the  processes  of  succussion  and  trituration,  and  which 
he  conceives  to  be  analogous  to  galvanism  and  mesmerism^ 
and  therefore  to  demand  a  similar  etymology.  Griesse- 
lich  says,  if  we  wiU  have  the  correct  term  we  must  not 
stick  at  trifles,  but  accommodate  our  mouths  to  thepronun- 
ciation  of  this  euphonious  word,  homceopharmacopathy ; 
and  an  anonjrmous  writer  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Homceopathy,  conceiving  homoeopathic  cures 
to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  B^ichenbach's  od,  pro- 
poses for  our  adoption  the  term  homaodylism.  From 
our  opponents  our  system  has  received  various  titles : 
thus  Trousseau,  who  partially  believes  in  the  truth  of  the 
law,  offers  us  a  name  founded  on  his  hypothetical  expla- 
nation of  the  mode  of  action  of  our  drugs,  medecine 
substitutive;  and  our  bright  and  trenchant  foe,  the 
Lancet,  looking  at  one  of  our  remarkable  technicalities, 
has  denominated  our  system  ylobulism,  just  as  though  we, 
looking  at  the  prominent  practices  of  the  old  school,  should 
dub  it  pilulism,  hlisterisniy  or  complex-prescriptionism. 

But  though  our  term  homoeopathy  throws  little  or  no 
light  upon  the  doctrine  it  represents,  and  though  had  we 
the  christening  of  it  anew  we  might  select  a  more  ex- 
plicit appellation,  yet  now  that  it  has  been  consecrated 
by  time  and  the  thing  it  represents  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood, we  shall  not  presume  to  turn  anabaptists  with 
regard  to  it,  but  be  content  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Now  to  return  to  the  question  of  homoeopathy  being 
the  medicine  of  specifics,  we  find  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  on  this  point  by  homceopathists,  and  some- 
what also  by  allopathists. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  if  homoeopathy  be 
the  doctrine  of  specifics,  we  must  inquire  what  is  meant 
by  the  latter  term.  If  we  accept,  for  instance,  the  de- 
finition most  current  in  the  old  school,  viz.,  that  a  specific 
is  a  remedy  capable  of  always  curing  a  certain  disease, 
we  must  confess  that  this  is  far  too  vague  for  the  homceo- 
pathist,  because  if  we  inquire  into  what  is  meant  by 
a  certain  disease,  we  shall  find  that  it  signifies  some 
species  of  disease  in  the  ordinary  nosological  system,  if 
it  do  not  stand  for  a  whole  class  of  morbid  affections 
which  have  no  relation  to  each  other  besides  the  fanciful 
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one  assigned  to  them  bjr  nosologists.  Thus  we  shall  find, 
that  whereas  at  one  time,  under  the  term  of  the  same 
disease  are  included  all  the  varieties  of  morbid  states  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  gout,  scrofula,  etc.,  for  which  no 
specifics  ever  have  been  or  ever  could  be  discovered, 
at  another  time  the  term  same  disease  is  applied  to  the 
more  definite  affections,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  the  different  cases  of  which  have  a  strong  bond  of 
connection  between  them ;  but  still  they  are  subject  to 
such  variations  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  a 
specific  that  should  be  adapted  to  the  cure  of  all  cases 
of  any  of  these  diseases ;  nor  does  homoeopathy  propose 
to  furnish  such  specifics. 

Sydenham,  without  pretending  to  define  what  a  specific 
is,  seeks  to  inform  us  what  a  specific  does,  viz.,  it  cures 
a  disease  without  evacuation.  Mercury,  he  says,  which 
only  cures  syphilis  by  an  evacuation,  to  wit,  salivation,  is 
not  a  true  specific  to  the  disease,  but  is  only  specific  to 
the  evacuation,  which  is  the  agent  that  effects  the  cure. 
"  There  is  a  vsdde  difference,'*  he  says,  "  betwixt  medicines 
that  specifically  answer  to  the  indications  of  treatment  and 
medicines  that  specifically  cure  diseases. ^^  The  only  true 
specific  he  knows  is  Peruvian  bark  for  intermittent. 
ISevertheless  he  expresses  his  belief  that  nature  has 
provided  remedies  of  a  specific  character  for  the  cure  of 
the  more  serious  maladies  that  afflict  humanity,  and  that 
near  at  hand  and  in  every  country — if  we  but  knew 
them.**  He  cannot  imagine  that  such  will  be  found  in 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  but  only  in  the  vege- 

P  Long  before  Sydenham,  the  sagacious  Bacon  had  perceived  imd  lamented 
the  want  of  specinc  medicines,  and  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  such  medicines  might  be  obtained,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  fatal 
obstacle  to  gaining  a  knowledge  of  specifics  that  existed  in  the  mode  of  prac- 
tice of  the  physiciuis  of  his  day.  The  objections  he  then  urged  and  the  ad- 
vice he  then  gave  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  old-school  practitioners 
of  our  own  day,  many  of  whom  profess  such  admiration  for  Bacon,  but 
none  of  whom  have  profited  by  the  wise  counsel  he  gives  in  the  following  paa- 
sage : — **  We  generally  find,"  sajrs  he,  '•  this  deficiency  in  the  cures  of  diseases, 
that  though  the  present  physicians  tolerably  pursue  the  general  intentions  of 
cures,  yet  they  have  no  particular  medicines  wnich,  by  a  specific  property,  re- 
gard particular  diseases ;  for  they  lose  the  benefit  of  tramtions  and  approved 
experience  by  their  authoritative  procedure  in  adding,  taking  away,  ana  chang- 
ing the  in^edients  of  their  receipts  at  pleasure,  after  the  manner  of  apotheca- 
ries substituting  one  thing  for  another,  and  thus  haughtily  commanding  medi- 
cine, so  that  mediciae  can  no  longer  command  the  disease.  For,  except  Yenioe 
treacle,  mithridate,  diascoridium,  the  confection  of  alkermes,  and  a  few  more, 
they  commonly  tie  themselves  strictly  to  no  certain  receipts ;  the  other  saleable 
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table  kingdom.^  Sydenham's  views  about  specifics  will 
therefore  not  assist  us  much  in  our  inquiry. 

Kopp/  who  condescended  to  dally  a  little  with  homoeo- 
pathy and  patronise  it,  gives  this  definition  of  a  specific  : 
— "  A  medicament  which  effects  alterations  principally  in 
one  -fn-gan  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  state,  acts  speci- 
fically upon  that  organ."  Now,  though  homoeopathists 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  all  their  remedies  act 
especially  on  particular  organs  in  health  and  in  disease, 
the  above  definition  is  much  too  vague  for  their  notion 
of  a  homoeopathic  specific  remedy,  for  it  avails  not  to 
say  the  medicine  produces  alterations,  but  the  exact 
character  of  such  alterations,  as  shown  by  the  phenomena 
they  give  rise  to,  must  be  stated.  The  simple  fact  of  a 
medicine  acting  on  this  or  that  organ  will  not  suffice ;  we 
require  to  know  also  the  how  and  the  when,  A  specific, 
according  to  Kopp's  definition,  might  or  might  not  have 
a  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease  of  the  organ  on 
which  it  is  presumed  to  act,  for  every  organ  is  capable  of 
being  acted  on  by  many  medicines ;  but  each  medicine 
produces  its  own  peculiar  alterations,  and  that  medicine 
only  is  the  homoeopathic  specific  which  produces  an 
alteration  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  disease.  Kopp's 
specifics  correspond  very  closely  with  the  organ-remedies 
of  Eademacher  and  his  followers. 

preparatdons  of  the  shops  being  in  readiness  rather  for  g^eneral  purposes  than 
accommodated  to  any  particular  cures,  forthey  do  not  principally  regard  some  one 
dbease,  but  have  a  general  virtue  of  opening  obstructions,  promoting  oonooo- 
tions,  etc.,  and  hence  it  generally  proceeds,  that  empirics  ana  women  are  often 
more  successM  in  their  cures  tmin  leumed  physicians,  because  the  former  keep 
strictly  and  invariably  to  the  use  of  experienced  medicines  without  altering  their 
compositions.  I  remember  a  famous  Jew  physician  in  England  would  say,  <  Tour 
European  physicians  are  indeed  men  of  learning,  but  they  know  nothing  of  par- 
ticular cures  for  diseases.'  And  he  would  sometimes  jest  a  little  innocently  and 
say,  *  Our  physicians  were  like  bishops,  that  had  the  keys  of  binding  and  loos- 
ing, but  no  more.'  To  be  serious,  it  might  be  of  great  consequence  if  some 
physicians,  eminent  for  learning  and  practice,  would  compile  a  work  of  in>proved 
ana  experienced  medicines  in  particular  diseases ;  for  though  one  might  speci- 
ously pretend  that  a  learned  physician  should  rather  suit  his  medicines  occasion- 
ally, as  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  age,  customs,  seasons,  etc.,  require, 
than  rest  upon  any  certain  prescriptions ;  yet  this  is  a  fallacious  opinion  that 
nnder-rates  experience  and  over-rates  human  judgment.  •  •  •  Therefore  this 
part  of  physic  which  treats  of  positive  and  authentic  remedies,  we  note  as  defec- 
tive ;  but  the  business  of  supplying  it  is  to  be  undertaken  witi^  great  judgment, 
and  as  by  a  committee  of  physicians  chosen  for  that  purpose."  (Advancement  qf 
Jjeamingf  book  iv.  chap.  2.) 

4  Sydenham,  Obs.  Med.  circa  Morb.  Acut.  Hist,  et  Cur.,  Prof.  edit,  tert., 
§§  21,  23,  23,  94. 

*  BenkwiiMigkeiten,  ii. 
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Stieglitz,'  who  wrote  against  homoeopathj,  understands 
by  the  term  specific — 1.  A  medicine  which,  when  pro- 
perly employed,  certainly  cures  a  disease  in  all  its  stages 
and  degrees,  to  a  certain  extent  without  our  being  able 
to  tell  how;  and,  2,  one  that  acts  decidedly  upon  an 
organ  without  our  being  able  to  tell  why.  If  such  be 
the  correct  definition  of  specific,  then  we  may  certainly 
say  that  homoeopathy  is  not  the  doctrine  of  specifics ; 
and  we  may  also  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  such 
specifics  as  those  indicated  by  Stieglitz's  first  definition. 

The  great  Hufeland,  who  wrote  both  for  and  against 
the  homoeopathic  principle  of  his  friend  Hahnemann, 
considers  that  by  means  of  specifics  a  cure  is  effected 
by  attacking  the  internal  alterations  of  the  vitality  on 
which  the  disease  depends,  which  is  indeed  the  disease 
itself,  and  changing  it  into  the  normal  state ;  and  he  fur- 
ther says,  the  knowledge  of  medicines  which  produce 
in  a  hedithy  state  symptoms  similar  to  the  disease  (similia 
similibus  curcmttir)  may  be  very  well  profited  of,  in  order 
to  discover  specifics.*  In  another  place  he  says :  "  The 
aim  of  homoeopathy  is  to  find  specifics  for  individual 
forms  of  disease ;  and  by  so  doing  it  may  render  great 
service  to  medicine,"" 

Stapf  *  attempted  to  define  specifics,  and  to  show  not 
BO  much  that  homoeopathy  was  the  doctrine  of  specifics 
as  that  the  ancient  practice  with  specifics  was  a  sort  of 
crypto-homoBopathy — that  specifics  so-called  were  indeed 
homoeopathic  remedies.  Specificity  he  defines  to  be  the 
relationship  of  powers  among  themselves,  as  also  of  dis- 
eases with  the  agencies  that  act  upon  them.  He  shows 
that  the  idea  of  specifics  ia  old  medicine  was  of  much 
too  general  a  character ;  but  that  this  idea,  indefinite  as 
it  was,  contained  the  germ  of  a  better  specific  doctrine, 
which  admitted  of  a  much  more  scientific  development 
and  foundation.  Homoeopathy  alone,  he  alleges,  offers 
a  rational  mode  of  discovering  specific  remedies  for  every 
case  of  disease. 

J.  "W.  Arnold  at  one  time^  condemned  the  application 


■  Die  Homdopathie.  Hannov.,  1835.  *  Enchiridion,  pp.  72,  73. 

•  Uufeland's  Journal,  1822, 2nd  part,  p.  64.     >  Archir,  i.  1.     7  Ujgea,  iL  250. 
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of  specific  to  homoBopathy.  Afterwards,"  however,  he 
sought  to  define  accurately  the  term  specific,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  homoeopathic  method ;  and  his  name  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  among  those  of  the  so-called  specific 
school.  Whilst  acknowlec^ng  the  value  of  individualiza- 
tion in  respect  to  diseases,  he  would  confine  that  within 
certain  limits,  for  he  contends  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
scientific  to  carry  it  as  far  as  Hahnemann  has  advised. 
The  scientific  physician  has  more  to  do  than  merely  to 
note  the  individual  phenomena  of  the  case  of  disease 
before  him  ;  he  has  to  investigate  the  focus  of  the  pheno- 
mena^ the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  the  morbid  picture,  the  seat 
of  the  disease  in  fleict,  in  order  at  once  to  restore  unity  to 
the  scattered  features  of  the  morbid  picture,  and  to  get  a 
substantial  point  d*appui  for  the  treatment ;  a  very  excel- 
lent thing,  no  doubt,  if  attainable,  but  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  to  attain  it  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  great  as  to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able,  from  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms  of  a  case 
of  disease,  to  make  deductions  which  shall  be  any- 
thing like  mathematically  correct  as  to  the  particular 
organ  that  is  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  the  primum 
mavens  in  the  cycle  of  morbid  phenomena.  In  order  to 
this,  we  must  presuppose  a  perfection  of  diagnosis  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  attained ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  made  wonderful  progress  of 
late  years  towards  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  we  shall  make  still  greater  pro^ss,  as  our  means  of 
diagnosis  and  attainments  in  pathological  science  ad- 
vance. Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  same 
deductions  that  are  to  be  applied  to  diseases  must  like- 
wise be  brought  to  bear  on  the  pathogenetic  actions  of 
drugs,  otherwise  the  utmost  perfection  in  our  know- 
ledge of  diseases  and  their  seat  would  not  guide  us  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  a  better  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  I  fear  our  whole  collection  of  the  patho- 
genetic actions  of  medicines  would  avail  us  but  little,  and 
a  thorough  re-proving  of  all  would  be  indispensable.  Thus, 
for  the  present  at  least,  Arnold's  speculations  and  desi- 

•  Hjg.  xriii.  237 ;  and  Idiop.  Heilyerfiihren. 
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derata  are  somewhat  Utopian  in  their  character.  Thus 
much  we  must  allow,  however,  that  J.  "W.  Arnold  is  one 
of  the  most  scientific  of  our  school,  and  his  labours  have 
done  more  than  those  of  almost  anj  one  else  to  impart 
a  scientific  and  pathological  character  to  the  principle  of 
homceopath J,  which  we  might  have  expected  from  his  pre- 
vious reputation  as  a  pathologist,  he  having  been  formerly 
pathological  professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  It  is 
nrom  the  labours  of  such  men  that  we  must  hope  for  the 
future  scientific  foundation  of  the  homoeopathic  principle. 

Kurtz*  says,  very  justly,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  of  a  specific  medicine  that  it  acts  on  such  or  such 
an  organ,  but  that  we  must  investigate  what  was  the 
primarily  and  principally  affected  organ,  or  part  or  portion 
of  the  organ  or  tissue  acted  on,  what  functions  are 
deranged,  and  how  they  are  so.  He  would  seek  thereby 
to  ascertain  the  character  or  characteristics  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  Both  of  Munich  **  expresses  himself  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  desiderata  for  knowing  accurately  specific 
remedies. 

Schron  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  idiopathic  and  the  symptomatic  symp- 
toms of  diseases,  whether  natural  or  medicinal,  and  says, 
it  is  only  when  the  medicine  and  disease  resemble  each 
other  in  their  idiopathic  symptoms  that  the  former  can  be 
held  to  be  specific  to  the  latter.  It  is,  he  says,  in  the  ho- 
moeopathic method  only  that  this  resemblance  of  idio- 
pathic symptoms  is  attended  to,  consequently,  it  is  the  only 
true  specific  method.  The  specificity  required  of  the 
medicine,  in  a  homoeopathic  point  of  view,  is,  he  says,  not 
merely  a  specific  relation  of  the  medicine  to  the  diseased 
organ  in  general,  but  to  the  peculiar  pathological  state  of 
the  diseased  organ  before  us,  which  may  be  very  much 
modified  by  the  individuality  of  the  patient.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  though  ejroressed  in  different  terms,  is 
completely  consonant  with  Hahnemann's  views  regarding 
the  necessity  of  individualizing  in  our  treatment ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  same  disease,  in  other  words,  the 
same  affection  of  the  same  organ  or  organs,  may  be  very 

•  Hyg.,  iv.  241.  b  Hyg.,  tii. 
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much  modified  by  the  individuality,  in  other  words,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  Schron  cites  an  example  to 
illustrate  Ins  meaning,  which  shows  at  once  the  peculiar 
distinctive  features  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  new  sect  recently  sprung  up 
in  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Bademacher,  whose 
great  aim  is  to  discover  what  they  term  organ-remedies, 
in  other  words,  remedies  which  act  specifically  on  certain 
organs,  to  the  diseases  of  which  organs  they  believe  they 
wfll  be  specific.  "  Mercury,"  says  he,  "  stands  in  not 
nearly  so  specific  a  relation  to  the  genital  system  as 
secale,  sabina,  pulsatilla,  platina,  borax,  crocus,  petroleum, 
natrum  muriat.,  lycopodium,  and  many  other  remedies,  but 
it  stands  in  the  nearest  specific  relation  to  a  certain  morbid 
state  of  these  organs,  to  their  syphilitic  affection  namely, 
consequently  to  a  certain  form  of  disease  of  the  genital 
organs,  but  not  to  physiologically  healthy  genital  organs.'* « 
Gk)ullon  •*  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  specific  remedies, 
both  of  which  act,  he  believes,  homoBopathically.  The 
first  is  that  sort  that  is  adapted  to  certain  definite  forms 
of  disease  that  present  very  slight  varieties  (species  of 
diseases),  including,  we  presume,  belladonna  for  smooth 
scarlatiaa,  mercury  for  syphilis,  etc.  These  he  calls  the 
^^  real,  proper  specifics  ;^^  and  from  them  he  separates 
what  he  calls  the  ^^indwidual  specijlcs,^^  which  are  those 
remedies  that  are  appropriate  for  every  single  case  of 
disease,  that  seldom  or  never  recurs  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  But  he  will  not  allow  that  the  terms  specific  and 
hwnoBopathic  are  identical ;  for  he  says  there  are  specific 
remedies  with  which  we  can  effect  cures,  but  which  do  not 
correspond  ia  similarity  of  their  effects  to  the  diseases  they 
cure.  Now  I  think  that  Dr.  GouUon  is  altogether  in  the 
wrong,  with  respect  both  to  his  division  of  remedies  into 
proper  specifics  and  vndimdual  specifics,  and  his  distinction 
betwixt  homoeopathic  and  specific.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  disease  which  is  so  iavmable  in  its  character  as 
that  one  and  the  same  remedy  shall  be  the  appropriate 

c  If  atorheilprocesse,  ii.  212. 

d  Arch.,xix.l.;  and  again,  Arch.,  rr.l.,  where  he  reiterates  the  above  opinions, 
and  says  tiiat  specifics  may  be  divided  into  homoeopathic  imd  antipathic,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  used  for  their  primarv  or  secondary  effects.  The  latter  paper  is 
translated  in  the  Briti$h  Journal  of  Homoeopathift  vol.  iii.  pp.  232,  367. 
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remedy  for  every  case  of  it  that  occurs ;  for  although  there 
are  some  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scarlatina,  measles,  etc., 
where  one  remedy  seems  to  be  specific  to  a  vast  majority 
of  the  cases,  yet  the  exceptions  will  be  found  so  nume- 
rous as  to  prohibit  us  saying  "  such  and  such  a  remedy 
is  the  specific  for  this  or  that  disease  ;'*  thus,  with  respect 
to  the  epidemic  miasmatic  diseases  for  example,  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  two  different  epidemics  shall 
present  such  marked  varieties  in  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms as  to  render  their  treatment  by  two  different  reme- 
dies imperative;  and  how  often,  as  Schron  remarked, 
does  it  happen,  that  the  very  same  diseases,  in  the  same 
epidemic,  will  be  modified  by  the  individuality  or  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  patient,  so  that,  in  fact,  all  specifics  are  only 
what  Dr.  Goullon  would  call  individual  specifics,  although, 
with  respect  to  some  diseases  of  certain  invariable  character 
or  specmc  nature,  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
certain  medicinal  agents  being  the  most  appropriate  for 
them ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  will  require  careM  observation 
and  examination  to  determine  this.  Again,  Dr.  Gk)ullon 
offers  no  proof  that  there  are  any  specifics  which  are 
remedial  agents  by  virtue  of  any  other  jpower  but  their 
homoBopathicity  to  the  disease ;  and  as  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  such,  I  cannot  admit  his  proposition  of  the 
non-identity  of  the  terms  homceopaihic  and  specific. 

Dr.  P.  Wolf*  objects  to  the  term  specific  being  con- 
sidered identical  with  homoeopathic,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  indefinite  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  admits, — 1st,  that  homoeopathy 
has  shown  that  all  specific  cures  depend  on  a  common 
ground  of  relationship  betwixt  the  remedy  and  the  dis- 
ease ;  2nd,  that  the  discovery  of  specific  remedies  is  no 
longer  left  as  heretofore  to  blind  chance  or  accident; 
3rd,  that  we  now  know  that  there  can  only  be  specifics 
for  species  of  diseases,  and  this  unriddles  to  us  the  con- 
flicting statements  respectiag  certain  remedies  which 
are  variously  stated  to  be  and  not  to  be  efficacious  in 
cases  of  gastrodynia,  intermittent  fever,  etc. ;  diseases  of 
totally  (Afferent  species,  though  having  one  prominent 

*"  Hyg.,rviii.  418. 
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symptom  in  common,  baying  been  included  under  one 
and  tbe  same  appellation. 

Pr.  Bapou,  jun.,  in  bis  Sistory  of  Homoeopathy,  devotes 
a  cbapter  to  tracing,  in  a  rapid  and  attractive  manner, 
tbe  various  fates  that  bave  befallen  specific  medicine, 
from  tbe  earliest  days  until  tbe  time  of  Habnemana.  He 
sbows  tbat  in  tbe  very  earliest  ages  of  tbe  medical  art 
tbe  aim  of  pbysicians  was  almost  solely  directed  to  tbe 
discovery  oi  specifics,  and  tbat  sucb  were  tbe  only  medi- 
cines used  for  tbe  cure  of  diseases.  Melampus,  Paeon, 
tbe  divine  -^sculapiua  bimself,  acquired  their  fame  by 
their  knowledge  of  specifics,  and  the  votive  tablets 
tbat  were  bung  in  the  temples  of  ^sculapius  were 
only  records  of  specific  cures.  Hippocrates  and  bis 
immediate  followers  exercised  a  fatal  influence  on 
tbe  treatment  by  specifics,  and  introduced  tbe  so- 
called  rational  system.  Tbe  empirical  school  of  Alex- 
andria was  an  attempt  to  revive  tbe  medicine  of 
specifics,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  exercise  any 
permanent  influence  on  the  other  schools.  Galen  gave 
tbe  finishing  stroke  to  the  specific  school,  and  introduced 
into  medicine  those  miserable  hypotheses  of  bis,  whose 
injurious  influence  on  the  real  progress  of  tbe  medical 
art  is  not  unfelt  at  tbe  present  aay.  Henceforward  tbe 
medicine  of  specifics  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  practised 
only  by  quacks,  no  physician  who  had  any  pretension  to 
education  deigning  to  occupy  himself  with  anything  so 
irrational.  Thus,  when  Paracelsus,  than  whom  a  greater 
genius  never  appeared  on  tbe  medical  stage,  directed  bis 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  specifics,  he  was  denoimced 
by  all  bis  brethren,  and  that  with  such  effect  tbat  his 
name  of  Bombastes  became  a  by-word  for  everything 
extravagant  and  absurd,  and  such  was  the  rancour  and 
the  success  with  which  his  enemies  pursued  him,  tbat  tbe 
impression  they  created  concerning  him  is  retained  by 
our  own  generation  of  doctors ;  and  while  few  have  read 
bis  works,  or  even  know  their  titles,  almost  all  can  sum 
you  up  his  character  with  a  confidence  that  impresses 
you  with  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  viz.,  tbat  he 
was  the  greatest  quack  tbat  ever  lived — except  one,  whom 
we  bave  of  late  years  beard  condemned  with  equal  seve- 
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rity  and  in  equal  ignorance.  Van  Helmont,  like  Para- 
celsus, had  a  high  opinion  of  specific  medicines.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  introduction  among  us  of  several 
substances  of  a  specific  character.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  were  introduced  into  medicine  by  travellers  who 
had  witnessed  their  successful  employment  by  the  savages 
of  newly-discovered  countries.  From  such  a  degrading 
source  the  great  authorities  in  medicine,  who  were  imbued 
with  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Galen's  teaching,  would 
not  condescend  to  accept  curative  agents;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  stirring  up  kings  and  parliaments  to 
issue  edicts  against  their  use,  and  to  impose  punishments 
on  all  who  dared  to  employ  them.  And  when,  notwith- 
standing all  their  bigoted  opposition,  the  remedies  they 
denounced  were  forced  upon  them,  they  endeavoured  to 
explain  their  utility  by  all  sorts  of  theoretical  speculations. 
One  medicine  acted  by  being  a  tonic,  another  by  being  a 
debilitant,  a  third  because  it  was  a  sedative,  a  fourth  by 
virtue  of  its  bitterness,  a  fifth  by  reason  of  its  acridity. 
Thus,  as  is  not  unconnnonly  the  case,  even  in  our  own 
nineteenth  century,  facts  were  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  theory,  which  is  to  reverse  the  proper  order 
of  things.  Nevertheless,  the  specifics  remained,  the 
theories  received  decent  burial,  and  are  now  forgotten. 
Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  and  especially  Von 
Storck,  devoted  themselves  to  the  search  for  specifics,  with 
more  or  less  success ;  but  stiQ  they  were  obliged  to  trust 
to  chance  mainly  for  their  discovery,  and  specific  medicine 
still  stood  in  antagonism,  as  a  mere  empiricism,  to  so- 
called  rational  medicine,  until  Hahnemann  appeared,  who, 
bringing  the  power  of  his  great  genius  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  first  showed  how  specifics  might  be  methodi- 
cally discovered,  and  from  that  moment  the  medicine  of 
specifics  ceased  to  be  an  empiricism  and  became  rational 
medicine  par  excellence,  a  fact  which  Hahnemann  wished 
emphatically  to  register  when  he  gave  as  the  title  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  that  taught  his  principles, 
Orga/non  of  Rational  Medicine. 
Dufresnef  contends  that  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  of 

i  Bibl.  Horn,  de  G^n&ve,  1834. 
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specifics  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  doctrine 
of  specifics,  for  the  homoeopathist  does  not  look  to 
species  of  diseases  as  the  botanist  to  species  of  plants. 
The  homoeopathic  specific  is,  on  the  contrary,  adapted 
to  the  indiyiduality  and  not  the  species,  which  is  exactly 
what  I  have  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  con- 
sidering the  opinions  of  others  on  this  point. 

To  the  same  purpose  Watzkeg  alleges  that  homoBO- 
pathy  is  the  specific  method,  but  not  that  obscure  method 
of  the  same  name  as  it  exists  in  the  old  school,  but  that 
disclosed  by  the  principle  similia  similibtts ;  and  Dr. 
Black  in  his  treatise  alleges  that  the  doctrine  of  homoeo- 
pathy is  simply  the  doctrine  of  specifics. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  joining  heartily  in  this  opinion,  it  being  understood 
that  the  specificity  of  homoeopathic  medicines  is  not  of 
that  vague  and  general  character  imderstood  by  the  old 
school ;  that  in  &ct,  as  Dufresne  has  it,  the  specificity  is 
not  towards  species  of  diseases  but  towards  individual 
cases  of  disease ;  and  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  while  the  experimental  method  of  Hahnemann  has 
demonstrated,  with  respect  to  all  the  specifics  of  the  old 
school,  that  they  act  according  to  the  principle  of  similia 
gimilibuSy  and  while  the  actual  experiments  of  Hahne- 
mann and  his  followers  have  vastly  enriched  our  store 
of  specifics,  we  may  conclude  that  all  unproved  remedies 
that  show  a  specific  action  cure  by  virtue  of  their 
homoeopathicity.  Thus  we  should  consider  homoeo- 
pathicity  and  specificity  to  be  convertible  terms,  under- 
standing the  latter  word  in  the  limited  sense  I  have 
above  attached  to  it. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  curative  process  offered  at  various  times  by 
Hahnemann,  and  likewise  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  of  his  disciples  and  others.  • 

In  Hahnemann's  first  essay  On  a  New  PrincipU 
etc.,*^  published  in  1796,  wherein  he  first  broaches  the 
homoeopathic  therapeutic  law,  as  it  is  now  termed,  and 
which,  as  I  before  stated,  he  only  thought  applicable 

r  Horn.  Bekehrungsbriefe,  p.  74.        ^  Lewer  Writings,  p.  311. 
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to  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases — in  this  essay,  I 
say,  we  find  the  following  rule  laid  down  for  the  choice 
of  the  remedy : — 

"  We  should  imitate  nature,  which  sometimes  cures  a 
chronic  disease  by  .superadding  another,  and  employ  in 
the  disease  we  wish  to  cure  (especially  if  it  be  a  chronic 
one)  that  medicine  which  is  able  to  produce  another 
very  similar  artificial  disease,  and  the  former  will  be  cured 
— similia  similibusJ*^ 

A  little  further  on  he  states  that  it  is  the  direct  or 
primary  action  of  the  medicine  that  must  resemble  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

No  further  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  is  given 
in  this  essay,  except  it  be  that  he  incidentally  says  a 
little  further  on,  quoting  horn,  his  observations  on  bark 
in  his  translation  of  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  which  he 
published  in  the  year  1790,  that  this  substance  produces 
a  true  attack  of  fever  very  similar  to  intermittent,  and 
for  this  reason  it  overpowers  the  latter.  The  first  hint 
of  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  action  of  remedies 
occurs  in  the  Medicine  of  JEaperience,  We  there  find 
the  following  two  maxims  laid  down : — 

"  1.  When  two  abnormal  general  irritations  act  simul- 
taneously on  the  body,  if  the  two  be  dissimilar^  then  the 
action  of  the  weaker  will  be  suppressed  and  suspended 
for  some  time  by  the  stronger." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  he  cites  the  suppression  of 
measles  by  small-pox,  and .  of  the  plague  by  the  same 
disease. 

"2.  When  the  two  irritations  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  then  the  weaker,  with  its  effects,  will  be  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  annihilated  by  the  analogous 
power  of  the  stronger." 

He  illustrates  this  by  stating  that  cow-pox  is  annihi- 
lated by  the  supervention  of  small-pox — that  the  per- 
manent cure  of  some  cutaneous  affections  is  brought  about 
by  cow-pox,  provided  these  were  similar  to  the  exanthema 
that  often  accompanies  cow-pox — that  itch  is  cured  by 
hepar  sulphuris,  which  causes  a  similar  eruption — and  a 
bum  is  healed  by  the  employment  of  strong  alcohol. 

Here  the  medicinal  agent  is  stated  to  oe  a  stronger 
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irritation  than  that  of  the  disease,  and  this  statement  is 
repeated  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  essay,  where 
Hahnemann  talks  about  the  hommopaihic  aggravation^  a 
subject  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Hahne- 
mann's views  of  the  modtts  operandi  of  remedial  agents 
that  we  cannot  altogether  separate  it  from  this  subject. 
However,  in  this  place  I  shall  do  no  more  than  state  that 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  was  presumed  by  Hahne- 
mann to  occur  at  first  after  the  administration  of  every 
remedy  homoeopathic  to  the  disease.  This  aggravation 
he  explained  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  manifestation  of 
the  primary  symptoms  of  the  medicine,  "which  are 
somewhat  superior  in  intensity  to  the  disease,  and  which 
ought  to  resemble  the  original  malady  so  closely,"  as 
to  seem  like  an  increase  of  the  disease.  However,  he 
states  a  little  further  on  that  such  aggravation  is  owing 
to  the  dose  of  the  medicine  being  too  large,  and  will  be 
got  rid  of  by  reducing  the  dose. 

Hahnemann  then  brings  forward  as  an  illustration  of 
homoeopathic  treatment  the  case  of  the  overheated 
labourer  curing  himself  by  a  small  quantity  of  spirits. 

Passing  over  the  gradual  development  of  this  theory, 
as  we  fiid  it  in  flie  successive  writings  of  Hahne- 
mann, let  us  pass  on  to  the  more  complete  statement  of 
it  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  and  there  we  find 
the  homoeopathic  law  thus  explained  (§  xxvi.)  : — 

"A  weaher  dynamic  affection  is  permanently  extin- 
guished in  the  living  organism  by  a  stronger  one,  if  the 
latter  (whilst  differing  in  kind)  is  similar  to  the  former 
in  its  manifestations." 

The  mode  in  which  this  operation  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  we  find  detailed  as  follows : — 

"  As  everjr  disease  (not  strictly  surgical)  depends  only 
on  a  pecuhar  derangement  of  our  vital  force  in  sensa- 
tions and  functions,  when  a  homoeopathic  cure  of  the 
vital  force  deranged  by  the  natural  disease  is  accom- 
plished by  the  administration  of  a  medicinal  agent  se- 
lected on  account  of  an  accurate  similarity  of  sjrmptoms, 
a  somewhat  stronger  but  similar  artificial  morbid  affec- 
tion is  brought  into  contact  with  and,  as  it  were,  pushed 
into  the  place   of  the  weaker,  similar,  natural  morbid 

f2 
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irritation,  against  which  the  instinctive  vital  force,  now 
merely  (though  in  a  stronger  degree)  medicinaLLj  dis- 
eased, is  then  compelled  to  direct  an  increased  amount 
of  energy ;  but,  on  account  of  the  shorter  duration  of  the 
action  of  the  medicinal  agent  that  now  morbidly  affects 
it,  the  vital  force  soon  overcomes  this,  and  as  it  was  in 
the  first  instance  relieved  from  the  natural  morbid  affec- 
tion, so  it  is  now  at  last  fi^ji^d  firom  the  artificial  (the 
medicinal)  one,  and  hence  is  enabled  again  to  carry  on 
healthily  the  vital  operations  of  the  organism. " 

And  he  adds  in  a  note  to  this  paragraph :  ''  The  short 
duration  of  the  action  of  the  agents  that  excite  artificial 
diseases,  which  we  term  medicines,  makes  it  possible  that, 
although  they  are  at  the  same  time  stronger  than  the 
natural  diseases,  they  can  yet  be  much  more  easily  over- 
come by  the  vital  force  than  can  the  weaker  natural  dis- 
eases, which,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  longer,  gene- 
rally life-long,  duration  of  their  action  (psora,  syphilis, 
sycosis)  can  never  be  vanquished  and  extinguished  by 
it  alone,  until  the  physician  affects  the  vital  force  in  a 
stronger  manner  by  an  agent  that  produces  a  disease 
very  similar  but  stronger  (to  wit,  a  homoeopathic  medi- 
cine), which,  when  taken  (or  smelt),  is,  as  it  were,  forced 
upon  the  unconscious,  instinctive  vital  force,  and  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  former  natural  morbid  affec- 
tion, by  which  means  the  vital  force  then  remains  merely 
medicinally  ill,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  because  the 
action  of  the  medicine  (the  time  in  which  the  medicinal 
disease  excited  by  it  runs  its  course)  does  not  last  long. 
The  cures  of  diseases  of  many  years'  duration  by  the 
occurrence  of  small-pox  and  measles  (both  of  which  run 
a  course  of  only  a  few  weeks)  are  processes  of  a  similar 
character."  ' 

He  then  lays  down  the  following  as  a  justification  of 
the  explanation  just  given :  — 

"  The  human  body  appears  to  admit  of  being  much 
more  powerfully  affected  in  its  health  by  medicines 
(partly  because  we  have  the  regulation  of  the  dose  in 
our  own  power)  than  by  natural  morbific  irritations — 

i  Organon,  §  zxix.,  and  note. 
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for  natural  diseases  are  cured  and  overcome  by  suitable 
medicines. 

"  The  inimical  agencies,  whether  of  a  psychical  or  a  phy- 
sical character,  to  which  our  tecrestrial  existence  is  exposed, 
which  are  termed  morbid  noxious  agents,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  morbidly  deranging  the  health  of  man  uncon- 
ditionally ;  but  we  are  made  ill  by  them  only  when  our 
organism  is  sufficiently  disposed  and  susceptible  to  the 
attack  of  the  morbific  cause  that  may  be  present,  and  to  be 
altered  in  its  health,  deranged,  and  made  to  undergo 
abnormal  sensations  and  functions — hence  they  do  not 
produce  disease  in  every  one,  nor  at  all  times. 

"  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  artificial  morbific 
agents  which  we  term  medicines.  Every  real  medicine, 
namely,  acts  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  on 
every  living  human  being,  and  produces  in  hiQi  the  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  it  (distinctly  perceptible,  if  the  dose  be 
large  enough),  so  that  evidently  every  living  hunuua 
organism  is  liable  to  be  affected,  and,  as  it  were,  inocu- 
lated with  the  medicinal  disease  at  any  time,  and  abso- 
lutely (unconditionally),  which,  as  before  said,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  its  natural  diseases. 

"  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  it  is  undeniably  shown 
by  all  experience  that  the  living  human  organism  is  much 
more  disposed  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  be  excited 
and  to  have  its  health  deranged  by  medicinal  powers, 
than  by  morbific  noxious  agents  and  infectious  miasms, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  morbific  noxious  agents 
possess  a  power  of  morbidly  deranging  man's  health 
that  is  subordinate  and  conditional,  often  very  condi- 
tional, whilst  medicinal  agents  have  an  absolute  uncondi- 
tional power,  greatly  superior  to  the  former."  ^ 

Now,  I  believe  a  fallacy  will  be  found  to  pervade  all 
these  attempts  at  explanation,  and  the  premises  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  in  my  judgment  untenable. 

There  is  no  proof  offered  of  the  affection  excited  by 
the  medicine  being  stronger  than  the  natural  disease, 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  medicine  curing  the  disease.  The 
fact  stated  in  §  xxxii.,  which  I  have  just  read,  that  the 


J  Organon,  §§  x»x.,TTxi.,  xxxii.,  xrriil. 
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medicine  is  capable  of  acting  "  at  all  times,  under  all 
circumstances,  on  every  living  human  being,"  whilst  the 
disease  acts  very  conditionally,  would  not,  if  true,  prove 
the  greater  strength  of  the  medicine,  but  only  that  the  or- 
ganism is  more  susceptible  to  the  medicinal  than  to  the 
morbific  irritation.  A  vessel  of  imannealed  glass  will 
resist  a  powerful  blow  from  a  wooden  hammer,  but  will 
fly  into  a  thousand  shivers  if  a  grain  of  sand  be  but 
dropped  into  it  from  the  height  of  a  foot,  yet  no  one 
would  say  that  the  strength  of  the  blow  in  the  latter 
case  was  greater  than  in  the  former. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  medicines  act  at  all  times, 
under  aU  circumstances,  and  on  every  human  being  as 
here  stated,  for  we  know  that  many  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  daily  certain  substances  that  belong 
to  the  class  of  medicinal  agents,  such  as  pepper,  mustard, 
vinegar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other 
spices,  without  experiencing  any  medicinal  effects;  in- 
deed, what  is  here  stated  of  all  medicinal  substances  is 
only  partially  true  with  regard  to  the  more  active  poi- 
sons'^ and  the  less  active  medicinal  substances  in  large 


^  And  not  always  bo  with  regard  to  them  even ;  witness  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  opium  required  by  a  habitual  opium-eater  to  produce  any  effect,  and 
the  still  more  wonderful  instances  of  the  modem  arsenic-eaters,  for  an  account 
of  whom  see  Brit.  Jour,  of  Hom.^  vol.  xi.,  Jan.,  18^.  I  may  further  allude  to 
some  historical  examples  of  immunity  from  the  effects  of  poisonous  substances. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  case  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  had  so  accustomed  himself  to  the  ingestion  of  poisons  that  when,  after  being 
conquered  by  Pompepr,  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison,  he  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  (Plinvt  lib,  xxv.  c.  2.)  Racine,  in  hia  beautiful  tragedy  of 
3fi^r%da;te,  thus  describes  this  circumstance  : — 

*'  n  n'a  plus  aspir^  qn'k  s'ouyrir  des  chemins 
Pour  eviter  I'afi&ont  de  tomber  dans  leurs  mains. 
D'abord  il  a  tentd  les  atteintes  mortelles 
Des  poisons  que  lui-mdme  a  cms  les  plus  fldMes ; 
n  les  a  trouves  tous  sans  forces  etsans  yertu. 
'  Vain  secours,  a-t-il  dit,  que  j'ai  trop  combattu ! 
Gontre  tous  les  poisons  soigneuz  de  me  d^fendre, 
J'ai  perdu  tout  le  fruit  que  j'en  pouYois  attendre. 
Essayons  maintenant  des  secours  plus  certains, 
£t  cherchons  un  tr6pas  plus  funeste  auz  Bomaiiu/  " 

Oalen  relates  that  an  old  Athenian  woman  had  so  habituated  herself  to  take 
aconite,  that  she  was  able  to  swallow  large  quantities  of  it  without  injury. 
{Simpl.  Medic.,  lib.  iii.  c  8.)  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  mentioneid  by 
Camerarius  in  his  Medit,  Hitt,,  cap.  69 :  "  Cum  victor  Alexander  magnus  Indias 
debellaret,  a  rege  quodam  missa  sit  virgo  pulcherrima  venenis  ita  cibata,  ut  ap- 
propinquantes  saliva  sua  posset  interficere,  ut  ejus  forma  captus,  cum  hac  oon- 
oumbens,  interiret;  fraudem  suspicatus  Aristoteles  Begi  consuluit,  ut  priua 
jungi  cum  ilia  aulicum  mandaret,  qui  simnl  ac  earn  impudioe  attigit,  veneno 
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doses.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that  the  action 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy  human  organism  is  not  abso- 
lute but  conditional,  being  dependent  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  dose  in  which  they  are  given.  But  in  disease, 
as  experience  teaches  us,  the  susceptibility  to  the  specific 
irritation  is  so  enormously  increased  that  the  same  dose 
which  can  be  borne  in  health  without  particular  incon- 
venience, will  in  disease  produce  the  most  violent  action, 
and  the  very  smallest  doses  act. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  relative  strength  of 
different  agents  by  their  effects,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
medicinal  irritation  of  belladonna,  for  example,  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  miasm  of  scarlatina,  for  whilst  it  would 
require  a  large  dose  of  the  former  to  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  even  a  slight  attack  of  scarlatina,  we  know 
that  the  most  imponderable  portion  of  the  latter  will  oft- 
times  kiU  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  violence  of  the  effect  of  a  medicinal 
agent  is  in  a  great  degree  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
in  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  homoeopathic  cure  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
unable  in  most  cases  to  produce  the  slightest  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  healthy  organism.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  medicinal  irritation  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  con- 
sidered the  stronger  of  the  two,  ana  some  of  the  iDus- 
trations  of  the  homoeopathic  law  given  by  Hahnemann 
in  the  Orgcmon  abundantly  demonstrate  this. 

The  overheated  labourer  cures  himself  by  taking  a 
small  mouthful  of  brandy,  quite  insufficient  to  produce 
those  symptoms  of  overheating  from  which  he  suffers. 

The  COOK  who  has  burnt  his  hand  does  not  expose  it 
again  to  a  greater  heat  than  caused  the  bum,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree  of  heat. 

The  frost-bitten  limb  is  cured  not  by  a  greater  cold 
than  caused  the  frost-bite,  but  by  a  much  less  degree  of 
cold. 

These  examples,  which  are  Hahnemann's  own  illus- 

exMiixnataa  est."  A  similar  story  is  related  of  the  Sultan  of  Cambaya,  who,  by 
the  daily  use  of  poisons  is  said  to  have  not  only  rendered  his  body  invulnerable, 
bat  so  impregnated  with  them  that  he  could  kill  a  man  by  spitting  on  him,  and 
his  embrace  was  followed  by  instant  death,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  have  no 
fewer  than  4000  oonoubines.     (Ftet6ker*9  Pathologjf,  p.  116.) 
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trations,  sufficiently  show  that  the  curatiye  irritation,  in 
place  of  being  stronger,  is  actually  weaker  than  the  mor- 
bific one. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  other  illustrations  he 
brings  forward  to  prove  the  greater  strength  or  power 
of  the  curative  agent. 

"  How  is  it  that  in  the  early  dawn  the  brilliant  Jupi- 
ter yanisbes  from  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  ?  By  a  stronger 
very  similar  power  acting  on  his  optic  nerve,  the  bright- 
ness of  approaching  day !  In  situations  replete  with 
foetid  odours,  wherewith  is  it  usual  to  soothe  effectually 
the  offended  olfactory  nerves  ?  With  snuff,  that  affects 
the  sense  of  smell  in  a  similar  but  stronger  manner! 
No  music,  no  sugared  cake,  which  act  on  the  nerves  of 
other  senses,  can  cure  tins  nausea  caused  by  the  dis- 
gusting odour.  How  does  the  warrior  cunningly  banish 
the  piteous  cries  of  him  who  runs  the  gauntlet  from  the 
ears  of  the  compassionate  bystanders  ?  By  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  fife,  commingled  with  the  roU  of  the  noisy 
drum !  And  the  distant  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  that 
inspires  his  army  with  fear  ?  By  the  mimic  thunder  of 
the  big  drum !  For  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
the  distribution  of  a  brilliant  piece  of  uniform  nor  a 
regimental  reprimand  suffice.  In  like  manner,  mourning 
and  sorrow  will  be  effaced  from  the  mind  by  the  account 
of  another  and  stiU  greater  cause  for  sorrow  happening 
to  another,  even  though  it  be  a  mere  fiction.  The  inju- 
rious consequences  of  too  great  joy  will  be  removed  oy 
drinking  coffee,  which  produces  an  excessively  joyous 
state  of  mind.  Nations,  Kke  the  Germans,  who  nave 
for  centuries  been  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  soulless  apathy  and  degrading  serfdom,  must  first  be 
trodden  still  deeper  in  the  dust  by  the  Western  Con- 
queror, until  their  situation  became  intolerable;  their 
mean  opinion  of  themselves  was  thereby  overstrained 
and  removed ;  they  again  became  alive  to  their  dignity 
as  men,  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  raised  their  heads 
as  Germans."  * 

The  disappearance  of  Jupiter  before  the  sunlight  is 

1  Orguion.  §  zxri.,  note. 
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a  most  iinliappj  illustration:  for  what  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  morbific  effects  of  the  inyasion  of  a  dis- 
ease-creating  agent  than  the  impinging  of  the  rays  from 
a  planet  on  the  retina,  and  what  more  different  from  its 
cure  than  the  physical  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  celestial  bodies  before  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  day  ?  That  the  analogy  should  be  complete, 
the  observer  should  haye  been  rendered  for  ever  inca- 
pable of  seeing  Jupiter  after  once  beholding  the  sun's 
light  1  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  snuff-taking  concealing  stenches,  and  the  minor  noises 
being  rendered  inaudible  by  the  greater. 

The  next  illustration  of  a  great  grief  being  soothed 
by  the  recital  of  a  greater  tale  of  woe  is  not,  as  it  would 
at  first  sight  seem,  favourable  to  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
cited tale,  be  it  ever  so  woful,  is  incapable  of  producing 
such  violent  effects  as  the  misfortune  experienced  by  the 
individual  himself  which  caused  his  grief^  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  a  less  powerful  agency  than  that  which  caused 
the  affection  it  is  to  cure. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  too  great  joy  being 
cured  by  coffee,  which  produces  an  excessively  joyous 
state  of  mind,  is  surely  not  an  illustration  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic law ;  at  least,  not  as  the  proposition  stands.  In 
order  that  it  shall  be  such  an  illustration,  it  would  have 
to  be  shown  that  coffee  produces  a  state  or  an  affection 
similar  to  the  injurious  effects  of  great  joy. 

I  would  give  quite  another  iuterpretation  of  the 
rising  of  the  Germans  against  Napoleon  than  the  far- 
fetched one  here  given.  The  Ghermans  rose  as  one  man 
because  their  princes  appealed  to  them  as  men,  in  place 
of  treatiug  them  as  slaves,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  and 
they  rose  on  the  promise  of  having  their  liberties  se- 
cured and  constitutional  government  bestowed  upon  them 
— promises  that  were  broken  whenever  these  brave  Q-er- 
mans  had  secured  their  respective  thrones  to  these  faith- 
less princes ;  just  as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  time  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  oaths  of  a  similar  tenor  broken 
by  these  same  worthy  princes  and  their  successors,  when 
the  dangers  that  extorted  from  them  those  oaths  were 
past.     No,  loyal  and  true-hearted  old  Saxon!   do  not 
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seek  in  bomoBopatbj  an  explanation  of  the  wonderful  ris- 
ing of  your  glorious  countrymen  again&t  the  Corsican 
tyrant.  The  prize  of  liberty — that  first  and  best  of  human 
blessings — which  was  held  temptingly  before  their  eyes  by 
their  treacherous  princes,  was  what  excited  them  to  do 
those  heroic  deeds  of  valour  that  fr^d  their  country 
from  the  sway  of  the  mighty  despot ;  but  Europe  re- 
members with  indignation  how  shamelessly  the  well- 
earned  prize  was  withheld  the  moment  these  pusillani- 
mous domestic  tyrants  felt  their  ignoble  thrones  secure. 

Another  error  is  contained  in  this  explanation  of 
Hahnemann's,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
nature  of  disease,  which  is  here  represented  as  an  inimi- 
cal entity  residing  in  the  organism,  against  which  the 
instinctive  vital  power  is  struggling  ineffectually,  which 
I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show  is  a  totally  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  morbid  process.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  viz.,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 
fourth  vol.  of  the  Chronic  IHseases,  1838,  Hahnemann  at- 
tempted another  explanation  of  the  curative  process, 
which  I  shall  now  read  to  you : — 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  our  vital  force  is  unable,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  true  curative  agents,  administered 
by  human  skill,  to  combat  with  inconsiderable  acute  dis- 
eases (if  even  it  do  not  succumb  to  them),  and  to  re- 
establish a  sort  of  health,  without  sacrificing  a  portion 
(often  a  large  portion)  of  the  fluid  and  solid  parts  of 
the  organism  in  what  is  called  a  crisis.  How  it  effects 
this  will  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us;  thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  overcome  even  these 
diseases  in  a  direct  manner,  nor  without  such  sacrifices. 
The  chronic  diseases  of  miasmatic  origin  it  cannot  cure 
by  itself,  and  restore  real  health,  even  with  such  sacri- 
fices. But  equally  certain  is  it,  that  when,  by  the  true 
(homoeopathic)  healing  art,  guided  by  human  wisdom, 
it  is  put  m  a  position  to  overpower  and  to  subdue  (to  cure) 
diseases  with  which  it  is  attacked,  as  well  those  of  an 
acute  as  those  of  a  chronic  miasmatic  character,  directly 
and  without  such  sacrifices,  without  loss  to  the  organism 
and  to  life,  it  is  always  the  vital  force  that  conquers :  just 
as  the  native  army  which  drives  the  enemy  out  of  the 
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country  must  be  called  the  conqueror,  although  it  was 
assisted  by  foreign  auxiliary  troops.  It  is  the  organic 
vital  force  of  our  bodies  which  itself  cures  natural  dis- 
eases of  all  kinds,  in  a  direct  manner  and  without  such 
sacrifices,  whenever,  by  means  of  the  proper  (homoBO- 
pathic)  medicines,  it  is  placed  in  a  position  to  conquer, 
which  indeed  it  never  could  do  without  the  auxiliary 
power,  without  this  aid ;  for  our  organic  vital  force,  by 
itself,  only  suffices  to  preserve  the  vital  operations  in 
their  good  order  as  long  as  the  individual  is  not  morbidly 
deranged  by  the  inimical  influence  of  morbific  agencies. 
By  itself  it  is  not  a  match  for  the  latter ;  it  opposes 
them  with  a  power  scarcely  equal  to  that  which  the 
inimical  influence  exerts  upon  it,  and  that  with  various 
indications  of  suffering  on  its  own  part  (which  we  term 
symptoms  of  disease),  but  by  its  own  power  it  could 
never  overcome  the  chronic-disease  enemy,  as  it  cannot 
conquer  even  acute  diseases  without  considerable  loss  of 
portions  of  the  organism,  if  it  were  to  remain  without 
assistance  from  without  by  means  of  real  remedial  aid, 
to  furnish  which  the  Preserver  of  human  life  has  com- 
missioned the  intelligent  physician.  With  a  scarcely 
equal  opposing  power,  I  repeat,  the  vital  force  advances 
against  the  hostile  disease,  and  yet  no  enemy  can  he 
overcome,  except  by  a  superior  power.  The  homoBO- 
pathic  medicine  alone  can  supply  the  vital  principle  with 
this  superior  power.  Lefb  to  itself,  this  principle  that  ani- 
mates us,  this  vital  force,  merely  Organic,  only  designed  for 
maintaining  undisturbed  health,  opposes  to  the  advancing 
hostile  disease  only  a  weak  resistance,  and,  as  the  disease 
progresses  and  increases  in  intensity,  a  greater  resistance, 
but  at  best  one  that  is  only  equal  to  the  hostile  attack, 
in  delicate  patients  not  even  equal,  often  only  weaker ; 
for  offering  an  overpowering,  an  unhurtful  opposition, 
it  is  not  capable,  not  intended,  not  designed.  But  if, 
by  means  oi  acting  upon  it  by  homoeopathic  medicines, 
we  physicians  can  represent  and  oppose  to  this  instinc- 
tive vital  force,  its  enemy  the  disease  as  it  were  increased 
— ^however  little  increased — and  if  in  this  manner  we 
magnify  to  the  perception  of  the  vital  principle  the 
picture  of  its  enemy  the  disease,  by  homceopathic  medi- 
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cines  that  produce  an  imitation  of  the  original  diseaae 
of  illiisive  resemblance  to  it,  we  thereby,  by  degrees, 
cause  and  compel  this  instinctiye  vital  force  gradually 
to  increase  its  energy,  and  to  go  on  always  increasing  it 
more  and  more,  until  at  length  it  becomes  much  stronger 
than  the  original  disease  was,  so  that  it  can  again  become 
the  autocrat  in  its  own  organism,  can  again  take  the' 
reins  and  direct  the  organism  on  the  way  to  health ; 
whilst  in  the  meantime  the  apparent  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease produced  by  the  homoeopathic  medicines  disappears 
spontaneously,  whenever  we,  witnessing  the  re-established 
preponderance  of  the  vital  power,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
established health,  cease  to  administer  these  remedies. 
Incredibly  great  is  the  fund  of  the  spiritual  vital  prin« 
ciple  imparted  to  man  by  the  inmiitely  benevolent 
Creator,  if  we  physicians  did  but  know  how  to  keep  it 
right  in  days  of  health  by  a  properly  regulated  wholesome 
regimen,  and  in  diseases  to  summon  it  forth  and  stimu- 
late it  up  to  the  proper  mark  by  pure  homoeopathic 
treatment."  " 

This,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all,  is  a  more  extravagant 
attempt  to  explain  the  curative  process  than  any  of  his 
former  ones ;  from  first  to  last  it  is  all  conjecture,  and 
has  not  even  the  credit  of  being  ingenious.  It  is  not 
true  that  acute  diseases  are  not  cured  without  the  assist- 
ance of  art  save  by  the  sacrifice  of  portions  of  their 
fluids  and  solids.  For,  as  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
us  all,  a  diarrhoea  may  cease,  a  catarrh  go  ofi*,  a  pleurisy,  an 
erysipelas,  a  fever,  etc.,  terminate  spontaneously  without 
the  occurrence  of  these  so-called  crises,  which  Hahnemann 
here  terms  sacrifices  of  a  portion  of  the  fluids  and  solids ; 
and  the  health  that  is  re-established  after  the  natural 
termination  of  the  disease  is  just  as  perfect  in  general 
as  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  this  explanation,  the  vital  force  is  insufficient 
of  itself  to  overcome  the  disease,  and  it  is  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  that  is  to  add  to  its  power — but  how  is 
it  to  do  this?  Not  by  strengthening  it  directly — oh, 
no !  but  by  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  disease  and 

«  Chronischen  Krankkeiten,  2nd  edit. ,  part  iv.,  p.  iv.,  1848  j  translated  in  my 
edition  of  the  Organon,  p.  129. 
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making  it  appear  greater  than  it  is  in  reality.  To  cany 
out  HaHnemann's  simile  it  is  as  if  one  king  should,  in 
order  to  assist  an  ally  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by 
an  enemy,  send  over  to  the  enemy's  army  a  reinforce- 
ment of  several  regiments  of  "men  in  buckram,'*  in 
order  that  the  sight  of  this  additional  adverse  force 
should  stimulate  the  pluck  of  his  ally's  troops  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  perform  prodigies  of  valour 
so  as  to  defeat  the  invading  force,  or  else  induce  the  be- 
leaguered monarch  to  call  out  his  reserves  of  militia, 
national  guards,  or  landwehr,  and  thus  present  an  over- 
whelming force  to  the  enemy  and  drive  him  across  the  jfron- 
tiers,  whereupon  the  "  buckram  men,"  their  services  being 
no  longer  required,  woidd  incontinently  collapse. 

This  explanation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  crudest  and 
most  unfounded  character,  and  on  reading  it  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  the  remark  of  one  of  Hahnemann's 
disciples  and  critics,  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  best 
of  observers  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  theorizers." 
Accordingly  Hahnemann's  explanations  have  satisfied 
none  of  his  disciples,  and  numerous  are  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  curative  process ;  indeed,  I  doubt  il  any 
subject  or  any  part  of  the  field  of  homoeopathy  has  been 
so  diligently  cultivated  as  this,  and  merely  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  various  explanations  that  have  been  pro- 
posed would  occupy  several  lectures;  I  shall  therefore 
limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
attempts  at  explaining  the  curative  process. 

Bau  of  Giessen,"  than  whom  a  more  learned  or  more 
clear-headed  man  has  never  appeared  in  the  ranks  of 
homoBopathists,  endeavours  in  an  especial  treatise  to  ex- 
plain the  curative  virtues  of  homoeopathic  medicines  by 
the  alteration  they  are  assumed  to  produce  in  the  polarity 

■  I  most,  however,  observe  that  Hahnemann  evidently  felt  his  explanation 
WBB  open  to  criticiam,  and  almost  apologises  for  offering  it,  as  he  affects  to  regard 
it  as  an  indifferent  matter  whether  or  not  an  explanation  can  be  given. 

«  Jljb  this  natural  law  of  cnre."  he  sajrs,  "is  verified  bv  every  pure  experiment 
and  observation  in  the  world,  and  the  met  is  consequently  established,  it  matters 
little  respecting  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  takes  places 
and  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  attempts  made  to  explain  it." — 
OrganoHt  §  xxviii. 

o  Ideen  snr  wiasenscbaft.  Begrftndungi  etc. 
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of  the  diseased  part.  This  I  believe  to  be  mere  specu- 
lation, insusceptible  of  proof  as  jet — ^the  magnetoscope 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Attomyr  '  wrote  an  interesting  and  thoughtful  paper, 
entitled  The  Theory  of  Homceopathy,  based  on  the  laws  of 
Natural  ^Philosophy,  In  this  he  takes  as  a  text  Eerd. 
Jahn*s  admission,  in  a  work**  of  his,  that  diseases  are 
analogous  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Attomyr  follows  the 
subject  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  though  I  cannot  here 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  I  may  state  the 
principal  points  brought  forward  by  our  author.  Dis- 
eases arising  from  a  specific  miasm  he  compares  to  plants 
that  are  produced  from  seeds ;  -  those  which  are  otherwise 
excited  to  those  organized  beings  that  are  produced  by  a 
concourse  of  external  circumstances  (jgeneratio  cBquivocd)  ; 
and  he  mentions  the  fact  stated  by  G^ruithausen,  that  he 
had  observed  upwards  of  1000  different  species  of  infu- 
soria produced  from  different  substances,  and  from  the 
same  substances  under  different  circumstances.  The 
infinite  variety  of  diseases  occurring  in  different  indivi- 
duals, and  in  the  same  individual  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, is  cited  as  analogous  to  this  fact  of  Grruit- 
hausen's.  Diseases,  he  continues,  resemble  plants  in 
this  also,  that  they  have  their  period  of  germination, 
their  growth,  their  flowering,  their  fructification,  and 
their  death;  and  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  pro- 
mote their  flowering  and  fructification  as  rapidly  as 
we  can,  and  their  natural  death  will  follow.  To  cut 
off  the  blossom,  i.  e.,  to  repress  the  external  signs,  as  the 
chancre  in  syplnlis,  the  eruption  in  the  exanthemata^  etc., 
would  not  hasten  the  death  of  the  disease,  any  more  than 
cutting  off  the  flowers  of  a  plant  would  kill  it.  Our 
object  should  be  to  promote  the  flowering  and  fructifica- 
tion, by  supplying  it  with  an  agent  that  produces  a  similar 
state,  and  this  is  the  homoeopathic  medicine,  whereby  we 
make  it  live  faster,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  hasten  its 
death — cause  it  to  die  prematurely.  Now,  apart  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  analogy  is  very  slightly  or  not 
at  all  applicable  to  many  diseases,  this  explanation  is 

9  ArtMr,xm, 

%  Ahimngen  einer  allg.  Naturgeschichte  der  Eraok.    Eisenach,  1828. 
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very  unsatis&ctory,  eyen  with  regard  to  those  diseases 
which  do  present  the  analogy  in  its  greatest  force.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  a  very  poetical  idea  to  consider  diseases  as 
organisms  within  an  organism,  as  parasites  as  it  were ; 
and  even  of  the  miasmatic  diseases,  to  which  this  idea  is 
alone  applicable,  there  are  many  which  do  not  at  all  re- 
semble those  plants  that  begin  to  wither  and  die  after  their 
blossoming ;  such  are  syphiUs,  many  skin  diseases,  tumours, 
malignant  and  other,  which  show  no  signs  of  dying 
after  they  have  borne  blossoms,  but  which,  if  unchecked, 
persist  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  organism  in  which  they 
flourish ;  so  that,  with  respect  to  such  perennial  diseases 
at  least,  the  homoeopathic  agent  would  only,  if  Attomyr's 
views  be  right,  promote  the  growth,  but  by  no  means  the 
death  of  the  disease.  Again,  as  regards  the  acute  exan- 
themata, to  which  the  views  developed  by  Attomyr  best 
apply,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  how  the  homoeopathic  medi- 
cine, which  is  an  agent  altogether  different  from  the 
miasm  that  caused  the  disease,  should  have  the  power  of 
promoting  its  grovd;h ;  for  there  is  no  analogy  in  nature 
to  make  us  suppose  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  would  be 
promoted  or  hastened  by  supplying  it  with  the  seeds  of  a 
similar  plant.  Altogether  Attomyr' s  theory  rests  upon 
nothing  more  soHd  than  a  somewhat  far-fetched  analogy 
of  some  few  diseases  with  the  growth  and  decay  of  some 
plants,  but  at  best  the  analogy  is  more  worthy  of  a  poet 
than  of  a  natural  philosopher. 

I  find  that  the  same  idea  pervades  the  recent  work  of 
Attomyr  On  the  Natti/ral  History  of  Diseases,^  where  he 
utters  the  following  paradox  which  should  form  the  bads 
of  treatment,  viz.,  that  "  the  cure  of  diseases  depends  on 
the  promotion  or  continuation  of  diseases.'* 

Professor  Eschenmeyer  of  Tiibingen  wrote  an  essay,* 
in  which  he  shows  himself  quite  a  latitudinarian  in  respect 
to  the  opposing  schools.  His  views  strike  me  as  giving 
such  a  droll  idea  of  the  medical  art,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  you  an  extract  from  his  work.  "  In  medicine," 
sajs  be,    "two    fundamental  views  prevail  that  deter- 

'  Primordien  der  Natoreesohichte  der  Erankheiten,  p.  86. 
•  IMe  Alloopathie  und  Efomoopathie  verglichen  in  ihren  Principien.  TQbingeu, 
1886. 
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mine  the  method  of  treatment  to  be  pursaed.  Either — 1, 
the  morbid  symptoms  are  the  product  of  the  yital 
force  reacting  ui  the  yarious  organs  and  systems  attacked 
by  the  inimiod  agencies ;  or  2,  the  morbid  symptoms  are 
the  product  of  the  inimical  agencies  in  the  organs  and 
systems,  that  obstruct  the  healthy  operations  of  the  vital 
force.  The  method  of  treatment  we  adopt  wOl  depend 
upon  which  of  these  two  theoretic  yiews  we  select. 
If  we  select  the  first,  then  the  array  of  symptoms,  as  the 
expression  of  the  reaction,  must  be  promoted  by  the 
remedy,  that  is,  they  must  be  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  in  order  that  the  curative  power  may  attain 
that  height  in  which  it  may  be  able  to  conquer  the  inimi- 
cal agencies.  Such  is  the  homoeopathic  method  of  treat- 
ment, which  may  be«  termed  the  immediate  or  direct 
method.  If,  however,  we  prefer  the  second  view,  then 
the  array  of  i^rmptoms  is  the  expression  of  the  inimical 
agencies,  which  must  be  subdued  and  gradually  extirpated 
by  oppositely  acting  remedies.  Such  is  the  allopathic  or 
old  method  of  treatment,  which  may  be  termed  the  mediate 
or  indirect  method."  IN'ow,  it  is  useless  to  remark  that 
both  of  the  above  theories  can  by  no  possibility  be  true  ; 
if  one  is  true  the  other  is  false,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
naivete  in  Dr.  Eschenmeyer  to  suppose,  as  the  above  pas- 
sage implies,  that  the  particular  therapeutic  tenets  oi  the 
physician  can  make  the  one  or  the  other  theory  correct 
at  random,  as  it  were.  If  the  first  theory  be  correct,  and 
if  it  require  the  homoeopathic  employment  of  medicines, 
then  it  is  evident  the  second  theory  and  the  allopathic 
method  which  it  demands  must  both  be  false.  But 
Eschenmeyer  admits  both  methods  to  be  true ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  neither  of  his  pathological  theories  can 
be  true.  But  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  neither  the 
first  theory  implies  a  necessity  for  the  homoeopathic  em- 
ployment of  medicines,  nor  does  the  second  theory  imply 
the  truth  of  their  allopathic  employment.  Not  a  shadow 
of  proof  is  offered  that  the  homoeopathic  remedy  favours 
the  reaction  of  the  vital  force,  or  that  the  allopathically 
employed  remedy  possesses  the  power  of  removing  the 
obstruction  to  the  proper  action  of  the  various  organs. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  monstrous  idea. 
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Jahn,'  who,  though  no  homoeopathist,  wrote  upon 
homoBopathj,  admitting  it  as  one  of  the  therapeutic  prin-> 
ciples,  also  asserts  that  homoeopathic  cures  are  to  be 
attiibuted  to  an  increase  of  the  reaction  of  the  organism 
against  the  disease ;  but  unlike  Eschenmeyer,  who,  in  his 
first  theory,  ascribes  them  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
medicine  upon  the  reactive  processes,  he  says  they  are 
owing  to  the  medicine  increasing  the  disease,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  reactive  processes  are  also  increased. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  unlike  Hahnemann's  last 
explanation,  and  the  objections  to  which  the  latter  is 
liable  are  equally  applicable  to  this  explanation ;  indeed, 
except  in  very  slight  affections,  any  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease must  not  only  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  cure,  but 
dangerous  to  the  patient,  &r  although  the  hypothetical 
diseases  of  the  desk  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  actual  diseases  as  we  And 
them  in  nature ;  these  we  generally  discover  to  be  quite 
strong  enough  and  frequently  too  strong  for  us,  and  far 
from  requiring  to  be  increased  in  intemltv,  they  tax  our 
skill  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  they  often  have 
to  rise  to  a  dangerous  height. 

Dr.  Schron's"  theory,  which,  both  on  account  of  the 
acknowledged  learning  of  its  author  and  the  ingenious 
arguments  he  adduced  in  its  support,  gained  the  adhesion 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  homoeopathic  world  of  Germany, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  foUows.  The  disease  is  a  joint 
product  of  the  noxious  agent  and  the  reacting  vitality 
{Seele);  therefore  the  disease  is  not  something  apart 
from  the  vitality,  but  is  something  called  into  existence 
by  it.     It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  vitality,  as  an  agent 

Producing  the  disease,  can  react  against  the  quale  pro- 
uced  by  the  joint  operation  of  itself  and  the  noxious 
agent,  seeing  that  this  qiMle  is  partly  a  result  of  its 
reaction.  The  effort  of  the  vitality  is  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  noxious  influence,  and  this  eflbrt  is  mani- 
fested b^  the  various  reactive  processes.  It  is  quite  com- 
prehensible that  it  should  stand  in  aid  of  support  and 
assistance  in  this  eflbrt.     This  assistance  it  cannot  give 

t  System  der  Physiatrik. 

«  ifaturheilprocesse  und  Heilmethode,  ii.  §§  186—173. 
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itself.  By  an  irritation  fi^om  without,  similar  to  the 
morbid  state,  a  reaction  is  produced,  which  being  directed 
both  against  this  new  irritation  and  against  the  morbid 
process  (which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  new  irrita- 
tion), endeavours  to  remove  both  by  neutralizing  them. 

These  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Dr.  Schron's  own  words, 
and  this  explanation,  I  imagine,  involves  a  self-evident 
contradiction.  According  to  it,  the  reaction  of  the  organ- 
ism against  the  morbific  agent  is  the  disease,  and  this 
disease  is  to  be  cured  by  exciting  increased  reaction  of 
the  same  kind,  in  other  words,  increased  disease.  We 
are  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  increased 
reaction  produced  by  the  medicinal  agent  is  to  cure  or 
neutralize,  as  Dr.  Schron  has  it,  both  the  reaction  against 
the  morbific  agent  and  itself.  Like  all  the  theories  where 
the  reaction  oi  the  organism,  as  it  is  called,  plays  such  a 
distinguished  part,  this  explanation  goes  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  those  morbid  symptoms  which  are  called  reac- 
tive, but  which  are  reaUy  the  only  cognizable  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  are  an  attempt  at  a  curative  process  on  the 
part  of  the  organism,  which  is  unfortunately  too  feeble 
to  effect  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  cure  of  the  isease,  until 
assisted  by  the  homoeopathic  medicine.  But  supposing 
these  premises  true,  what  an  odd  way  of  strengthening 
the  reaction  is  it  to  increase  the  intensiW  of  the  disease ! 
This  is  still  for  aU  the  world  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
Hahnemann's  proposition  for  strengthening  the  hands  of 
his  ally,  by  sending  the  reinforcements  of  sham  men 
to  the  enemy,  with  this  difference,  that  Schron  would 
send  regiments  of  real  not  sham  men;  and  indeed 
Schron  wiU  have  it  that  all  that  the  homoeopathic 
medicine  does  is  to  hasten  the  disease  through  its  vari- 
ous stages,  and  by  no  means  to  extinguish  the  morbid 
process.  According  to  his  theory,  however,  this  treat- 
ment should  likewise  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
intensity  while  it  diminishes  the  duration  of  the  stages 
of  disease,  a  residt  scarcely  to  be  desired  in  any  in- 
stance, and  one  the  reverse  of  what  experience  teaches 
us  does  actually  take  place.  The  premises  I  believe  to 
be  false  to  begin  with,  and  the  whole  argument  based 
upon  them  is  consequently  false.     The  so-called  reaction 
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ifl  not  a  curatiye  effort  of  the  organism  but  a  morbid 
process,  and  nothing  but  a  morbid  process.  The  sleep- 
lessness that  follows  the  soporific  effects  of  opium  is 
clearly  a  reaction,  such  as  our  author  understands  a 
reaction,  but  none  would  caU  it  a  curative  attempt ;  the 
constipation  that  follows  diarrhoea  is  reaction,  but  not 
curative;  the  heat  that  follows  cold,  and  the  cold  that 
foUows  heat  are  reactions,  but  not  curative;  all  are  equaUy 
morbid,  and  the  object  of  therapeutics  is  not  to  promote 
any  morbid  process,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  all. 

in  Hufeland's  Michiridion''  I  find  the  Nestor  of  medi- 
cine  giving  a  similar  explanation  of  the  homoeopathic  cure. 

"Even  the  direct  cure  of  diseases  by  specifics  so- 
called,"  says  he,  "  is  the  work  of  nature  ;  for  the  remedy 
used  acts  only  as  an  excitative,  and  the  reaction  it 
awakens  and  the  alteration  for  the  better  are  solely 
owing  to  the  internally  working  power  of  nature.  Thus 
far  also  homoeopathy,  which  claims  so  high  a  stand  over 
nature,  is  the  best  proof  of  her  power,  for  Hahnemann's 
doctrine  is  nothing  more  than  a  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  specifics ;  and  in  selecting  such  a  remedy  as  will 
create  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  already  exists, 
affecting  the  very  organ  diseased,  excites  the  reaction  of 
nature  in  this  part,  and  produces  that  internal  curative 
process  which  heals  the  disease.'' 

This  is  essentially  the  same  explanation  as  that  given 
by  Schron  and  others,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this 
or  Bometl^ng  like  this  is  the  necessary  theory  of  those 
pathologists  in  whose  creed  the  vis  medicatrix  natwrm 
plays  the  part  of  an  omnipotent  divinity,  who  look  upon 
all  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  the  manifestation  of  her 
struggles,  and  whose  chief  aim  it  is  to  discover  what 
direction  these  struggles  are  taking,  and  to  aid  and  abet 
them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  This  creed  I  be- 
lieve it  is  that  has  given  rise  to  that  meddling  and  mis- 
chievous treatment  of  diseases  by  purgatives,  blisters, 
setons,  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  even  blood-lettings,  the 
ill-success  of  which  failed  to  demonstrate  to  physicians  the 
fisdlacy  of  their  theories.  "  Imitate  and  assist  nature,"  they 

X  American  translation,  p.  20. 
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cried ;  and  if  diseases  were  occasionally  observed  to  ter- 
minate, when  let  alone,  with  so-called  critical  diarrhoeas, 
diaphoreses,  diureses,  ptyalism,  cutaaeous  eruptions, 
abscesses,  and  hemorrhages,  they  imagined  these  phe- 
nomena were  m  some  mysterious  manner  the  cause  of 
cure,  and  that  if  they  imitated  them  they  would  be  assist- 
ing nature  and  accelerating  the  cure;  and  accordingly 
they  bled,  blistered,  sweated,  salivated,  and  purged,  and 
if  the  patient  died,  as  he  was  like  to  do  under  such  treat- 
ment, they  felt  convinced  that  he  had  not  been  blistered, 
sweated,  salivated,  purged,  or  bled  enough,  nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  them  that  they  could  be  in  error  with  respect  to 
the  yalue,  in  a  curative  point  of  view,  they  attached  to 
those  so-called  crises  that  occasionally  occurred  in  the 
natural  course  of  diseases  or  by  consequence  to  their  arti- 
ficial imitations  of  them/ 

In  my  next  lecture  I  shall  bring  under  your  notice  and 
subject  freely  to  criticism  a  few  more  of  tne  explanations 
that  have  been  offered  of  the  curative  process,  and  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  you  one  free  from  the  objections  which 
I  shall  have  to  make  to  those  hitherto  attempted. 


r  Though  occasionally  the  iU-success  of  this  treatment  might  almost  have  led 
them  to  exclaim  with  the  illastrious  doctor  of  Valladolid : — "  Si  je  n'^tois  pas 
aussi  8^  de  mes  principes  qne  je  le  suis,  je  croirois  mes  rem^des  contraires  a 
presque  toutes  les  maladies  que  je  traite."    ( Oil  BUu,  liv.  ii.,  chap.  6.) 


LECTURE  IV. 

THEOEIBS   or   CUBE   (cONTIlOrBD) . 

Explanations  of  the  curatiye  process  founded  on  the 
known  phenomena  of  polarity  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  our  homoeopathic  literature,  and  among  those 
who  have  brought  their  learning  and  logical  powers  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  from  this  most  dynamical  point 
of  view,  we  rather  marvel  to  notice  that  George  Schmid* 
is  one  of  the  foremost.  The  very  material  notions  of 
that  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
dose  would  have  led  us  to  expect  anything  rather  than 
that  his  ideas  of  the  curative  process  were  so  purely 
dynamical ;  but  we  see  that  in  homoBopathy  as  elsewhere 
extremes  meet,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Schmid  can  in  his  own 
mind  reconcile  his  grossly  material  doses  with  his  hyper- 
dynamical  conceptions  of  disease.  Dr.  Schmid  thus 
formulizes  his  theory  of  the  curative  process : — 

"The  disease  and  the  medicine  selected  for  its  cure 
according  to  the  principles  of  homoBopathy,  act  like  two 
powers  of  opposite  polarity,  or  like  two  dissimilar  poles 
which,  when  brought  to  act  and  react  on  each  other, 
equalize  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  that  not  only 
the  opposition  subsisting  between  them  is  removed,  but 
also  that  they  mutually  extinguish  one  another." 

To  me  this  and  similar  attempts  to  liken  the  processes 
of  the  human  organism,  and  more  especially  the  curative 
process  effected  by  means  of  medicinal  agents,  to  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  seem  so  overstrained  and 
far-fetched  that  I  cannot  enter  seriously  upon  a  refutation 
of  them.  The  analogy  that  can  be  traced  betwixt  the 
curative  process  and  the  phenomena  of  polarity  is  of  the 
yamiest  description,  and  all  the  learning  that  Q-eorge 
Schmid  brings  to  bear  in  defence  of  his  theory  can  never 
hide  its  fundamental  defects.* 

•  Hyg.,  v.,  X.,  li. 

*  When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  homoeopathic  poBology  we  shall 
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Anotlier  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  found  an  able 
defender  in  Mosthaff,  in  his  work  On  JELomceopathy^  is 
that  the  cure  of  the  disease  according  to  homoeopathic 
principles  depends  on  the  drcumstance  that  though  the 
symptoms  of  disease  and  remedy  be  similar  there  is  a 
difTerence  in  the  action  of  both,  that  is  to  say,  that 
although  the  homoBopathic  remedy  acts  on  the  same 
organ,  it  produces  in  it  a  precisely  opposite  state  to  that 
caused  bv  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  it  acts  antipathi- 
cally,  ana  if  this  be  true  the  system  might  be  termed 
specific-antipathic.  In  support  of  this  proposition  the 
following  arguments  are  adduced : — 

1.  Substances,  it  is  alleged,  whose  fundamental  action 
on  the  organism  are  essentially  different,  frequently  give 
rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

2.  Diseases  are  not  unfrequently  cured  by  medicines 
which  produce  similar  symptoms,  but  a  fundamental  state 
quite  mfferent  from  that  of  the  disease,  e,  g,,  syphilis  by 
mercury. 

3.  Opposite  conditions,  such  as  anemia  and  plethora, 
present  an  array  of  symptoms  in  many  respects  very- 
analogous. 

Plausible  as  these  arguments  at  first  sight  appear,  they 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  strict  investigation,  for  were 
we  even  to  admit  them  with  respect  to  certain  cases, 
these  must  evidently  prove  the  minority ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  from  similar  symptoms  we  may 
infer  a  similarity  of  pathological  condition,  and  though 
some  states,  fundamentally  different,  do  certainly  offer 
many  symptoms  in  coznmoi  yet  they'differ  inthe^port- 
ant,  the  peculiar,  the  essential,  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  disease  and 
homoeopathic  medicine  differ  in  their  action,  though  in 
no  case  does  this  difference  amount  to  opposition,  and 
the  difference  depends  more  on  the  essential  difference 
betwixt  the  medicinal  and  morbific  agents  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  organism  is  acted  on.     Thus  mercury  must 

find  that  the  laws  of  polarity  have  been  employed  by  Dr.  Altachtd  to  determine 
the  dose  of  the  remedy,  or  rather  to  vindioate  the  inflnitesimal  doees  of  our 
therapeutics,  with  what  sucoess  will  be  hereafter  seen. 
^  Ueber  die  Homoopathie. 
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produce  similar  affections  in  the  same  organs  as  syphilis 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  homoeopathic  law, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  does  similarly  affect  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  skin,  the  glands,  the  periosteum, 
and  the  bones,  and  there  is  no  truth  whatsoever  in  the 
notion  that  it  produces  an  opposite  condition  in  these 
organs  or  parts.  Again,  anemia  and  plethora  may  pre- 
sent a  few  symptoms  in  common,  just  as  pleurisy  and 
scarlet  fever  present  some  symptoms  in  common,  but 
these  two  latter  diseases  are  not  more  divergent  in  their 
essential  and  characteristic  phenomena  tlmn  are  the 
former.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  re^se  to  adopt 
the  explanation  offered  by  Mosthaff,  which  halts  through- 
out and  is  unsound  in  its  premises. 

A  similar  notion  of  the  antipathic  action  of  homoeo- 
pathic remedies  seems  to  be  entertained  by  the  learned 
but  mystical  Dr.  J.  O.  Miiller  of  Vienna,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  passage  in  a  paper  by  him  on 
the  homoeopathic  principle :« — "It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  physical  conceptions,  cold  and  warm,  moist  and 
dry,  lax  and  tight,  and  so  forth,  are  to  appearance,  there- 
fore in  a  sensual  point  of  view,  opposites,  but  they  are 
not  so  in  the  idea,  nor  yet  in  their  dynamic  relation  to 
organic  life.  This  is  markedly  shown  in  their  employ- 
ment as  curative  agencies  in  pathical  processes.  Here 
there  occurs  no  mutual  extinction  of  the  opposites,  be- 
cause abnormal  life  reacts  in  a  direction  the  precisely 
opposite  to  its  own  physiological  laws.  Sence  the  homoeO' 
pathic  principle  of  cure  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  reaction 
of  the  diseased  organism,  not  a  law  of  similarity  hut  of 
direct  opposition.  As  surely  as  health  represents  the 
diametrical  opposite  of  disease,  so  surely  does  the  in- 
ternal factor  m  both  react  against  the  influence,  accord- 
ing to  the  organic  laws,  in  an  opposite  direction;  and 
hence  one  and  the  same  agency  in  opposite  states  of  the 
health  will  display  opposite  actions."  This  is  a  pretty 
safe  way  of  stating  the  process  of  cure,  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  commit  its  author  to  any  explanation,  as  it 
is  more  a  prolix  way  of  expressing  a  fact  than  an  enun- 

e  (Est.  Ztsch.  f.  Horn.,  i.  3,  6. 
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elation  of  a  theory;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  health 
and  disease  may  be  considered  opposites,  and  that  in  dis- 
ease the  remedy  acts  in  an  opposite  manner  to  what  it  does 
in  health  ;  for  in  the  former  case  it  produces  the  opposite 
of  disease — ^health,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  produces 
health's  opposite — disease.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  this  opposition  is  not  merely  the  apparent 
or  sensual  opposition  which  Dr.  Miiller  iJludes  to  in  the 
first  part  of  tlie  quotation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  we  get  ho  insight  into  the  curative 
process  from  this  passage  in  Dr.  Miiller' s  essay. 

Of  those  who  have  sought  to  give  a  scientific  basis  to 
homoeopathy  none  has  laboured  more  diligently  than 
Koch,  and  in  many  numbers  of  the  Hygea^  but  especiallj 
in  his  volume  On  Somceopaihy,^  he  has  brought  all  the 
acimien  of  a  most  philosophical  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  in  the  system  he  has  built  up  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  a  completeness  and  a  finish  that  we  miss 
in  many  other  works  having  the  same  object.  In  the 
work  to  which  I  aUude,  Koch  does  not  connne  himself  to 
a  mere  disquisition  on  therapeutics,  but  he  boldly  attempts 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics,  and  I  must  confess  that  his  book  has  all  the 
attractiveness  of  a  romance,  but  at  the  same  time  it  bears 
the  impress  of  much  study,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  modem  sciences,  great  logical  power,  and  a 
knowledge  of  those  grand  and  startling  philosophical 
doctrines  which  issue  from  the  brains  of  G-ermans  only. 
Of  all  these  great  qualities  of  Koch's  work  I  would  fam 
give  you  specimens,  but  I  could  not  do  so  properly 
within  the  compass  of  a  lecture,  and  as  I  have  several 
more  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  curative  process  to 
lay  before  you,  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  short  and 
mutilated  statement  of  Koch's  views  upon  this  point 
alone. 

Life  and  health,  according  to  this  author,  consist  in 
a  continual  attraction  of  the  similar  and  rejection  of 
the  dissimilar.  Disease  is  a  dynamico-material  operation, 
—  -  '  

d  Die  HomJoopttthie,  phymologisch,  pathologisch  tmd  therapeutdsch  begriindet, 
Oder  das  QesetE  des  Lebens  ixn  gesunden  und  knnken  Zustande.  Von  A.  W.  Koch. 
Karlsruhe. 
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consisting  in  a  formative  faculty  of  an  organ  or  system 
different  fiom  that  originally  assigned  to  it,  produced  by 
a  new  direction  of  the  attraction  of  similar  to  similar. 
The  mode  of  its  production  is  this  : — The  morbific  power 
or  agent  combines  with  the  general  or  particular  dispo- 
sition to  disease  {KranhheHs-anlage)^  whereby  a  new 
product  engendered  in  the  organism  arises,  whose  vital 
action  or  vitality  is  different  from  that  of  the  organism 
itself.  The  disease  plays  the  part  of  something  gene- 
rated, which  finds  its  nutriment  in  some  organ  or  system, 
and  is  itself  capable  of  generating  in  its  turn.  Dr. 
Koch's  "general  disposition  to  disease"  is  the  general 
liability  of  every  organism  to  become  deranged ;  his  "  par- 
ticular disposition"  corresponds  to  what  we  term  the 
predisposing  causes,  and  includes  those  of  a  congenital 
and  hereditary  character  and  those  produced  by  age, 
sex,  constitution,  vaccination,  and  too  large  doses  of  medi' 
cine.  Apropos  of  these  causes  he  makes  a  number  of 
very  useful  practical  observations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  dwell  upon  here. 

Koch's  morbific  agent  (potentia  nocens)  combines  with 
the  disposition  to  disease  {Krankheits-anlage),  to  which 
it  is  a  similar,  and  from  the  union  of  the  two  the  disease 
is  generated.  The  symptoms  are  produced,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  struggle  of  this  so-produced  disease  to  assi- 
milate the  organic  matter  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
type,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  effort  of  the  organism 
to  resist  this  assimilative  faculty. 

The  cure,  according  to  Koch,  is  effected  by  the  organism 
putting  itself  in  the  position  of  a  similar  as  regards  the 
diseased  organ  or  system,  and  thus  depriving  the  ab- 
normal direction  of  the  vitality  of  its  nutriment.  Then 
Dr.  Koch  enters  into  a  detail  of  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  cure  of  and  preservation  from  disease  can  be  effected, 
but  I  need  only  allude  to  two  of  them.  The  artificial 
preservation  from  disease  is  effected  by  presenting  an 
artificial  morbific  cause  to  the  disposition  to  disease 
existing  in  the  organism,  whereby  an  artificial  medicinal 
disease  is  produced,  which  removes  from  the  natural 
morbific  cause  the  disposition  (or  susceptibility)  to  it, 
so  that  this  natural  cause  finds  nothing  more  in  the 
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orgazusm  to  enable  it  to  form  a  disease.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  way :  a  medicinal  power  is  introduced  into 
the  organism  which  has  an  attraction  for  the  disposition 
to  disease,  as  like  to  like,  and  this  attraction  mnst  be 
stronger  than  that  of  the  morbific  cause  for  the  same 
"  disposition,"  but  must  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of 
developing  a  less  important  (artificial)  disease.  Exam- 
ples: J^nner's  vaccination,  Hahnemann's  belladonna 
against  scarlatina,  jEgidi's  veratrum  against  cholera, 
Arnold's  gulphitr  against  measles. 

In  order  to  understand  the  homoeopathic  curative  pro- 
cess, he  considers  the  spontaneous  curative  process, 
that  is,  the  process  of  natural  cure  in  the  case  of  dis-. 
eases  that  run  a  normal  course  and  whose  products  are 
ejected  or  thrown  off  by  means  of  what  are  called  regular 
crises,  to  be  as  follows : — By  the  course  of  the  disease  all 
the  disposable  susceptibility  or  disposition  to  the  for^ 
mation  of  the  disease  is  brought  into  action,  and  after 
it  is  completely  saturated  or  acted  on,  the  formative  pro* 
cess  must  stop,  and  its  products,  when  not  too  hetero- 
geneous, are  assimilated  and  ejected,  and  thereupon  the 
normal  assimilative  faculty  is  restored.  In  order  to 
imitate  this  spontaneous  curative  process  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  removal  of  the  disease,  ail  we  have  to  do  is  to 
convert  the  disposable  susceptibility  into  another  arti- 
ficial morbid  process  which  runs  a  course  not  dangerous 
to  the  organism,  and  by  its  artificial  consumption  to  ren- 
der a  spontaneous  curative  process  possible.  And  this 
is  effected  by  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  which,  though 
it  produces  a  milder  disease,  has  yet  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  disposition  to  disease  in  the  organism. 

From  this  explanation  itwill  be  observed  that  Koch's  for- 
mula for  the  homoeopathic  cure  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Hahnemann  ;  if  expressed  in  the  aphoristic  style  of  the  lat- 
ter it  would  stand  thus :  the  cure  is  effected  by  substituting 
an  artificial  disease  for  that  present  in  the  organism.  The 
difference  is  that  Hahnemann  says  the  medicinal  disease 
is  the  stronger,  whilst  Koch  states  that  it  is  the  weaker, 
but  the  relatively  greater  power  of  the  medicinal  disease 
is  owing  to  the  medicinal  power  having  a  greater  aflinity 
or  similarity  to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  is  seated 
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the  disposition  to  disease.  Now,  plausible  and  well 
argued  as  are  Dr.  Koch's  theoretical  views  of  the  whole 
subject  of  life,  health,  disease  and  its  cure,  they  are,  I 
think,  pervaded  throughout  by  a  fundamental  error. 
And  first  we  observe  that,  throughout,  the  word  similar 
or  like  bears  in  Dr.  Koch's  vocabulary  a  very  over- 
strained and  out  of  the  way  meaning.  In  no  sense 
that  we  usually  or  even  unusually  attach  to  the  word 
can  it  be  said  that  the  ordinary  vital  operations  consist 
in  an  attraction  of  the  similar.  Look  at  the  act  of 
nutrition;  where  is  the  similarity  betwixt  the  potato, 
which  will  suffice  for  the  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  the 
different  organs  and  parts  of  which  it  is  composed? 
Again,  in  medicine,  where  is  the  similarity  betwixt  the 
mercury  and  the  liver,  the  skin,  the  hones  and  the  mucous 
membranes  on  which  it  acts  ?  where  the  similarity  betwixt 
the  aconite  and  the  arterial  system  and  serous  mem* 
hranes  ?  No  doubt  mercury  has  a  special  affinity  for  the 
one  set  of  organs,  aconite  for  the  other,  but  the  quality 
of  similarity  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it.  Dr. 
Koch  has  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  a  whim- 
sical interpretation  of  a  word,  and  upon  the  text  of 
similia  similibus  he  would  preach  a  new  gospel  to  all  the 
sciences  of  organic  and  inorganic  life.  JOike  to  like  is 
the  grand  shibboleth  of  his  new  creed,  the  "  open  sesame" 
that  shall  roll  back  upon  their  hinges  those  ponderous 
doors  of  obscurity  that  have  hitherto  kept  us  out  from 
right  views  of  the  science  of  life  under  all  its  forms. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  learning  and  industry  have 
been  expended  in  pursuing  a  whim  to  the  death ;  for  if 
we  can  forget  Dr.  Koch's  fixed  idea,  and  translate  his 
tortured  expression  of  like  into  the  various  meanings  it 
stands  for  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  we  shaU  find 
much  to  admire  and  many  excellent  ideas  and  beautiful 
reflections  on  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease,  ULus- 
trated  by  many  valuable  practical  deductions.  Apart 
from  this  fallacv,  that  pursues  us  everywhere  throughout 
Koch's  work,  I  must  admit  that  his  physiological  and 
pathological  views  accord  veiy  much  with  what  I  deem 
to  be  the  correct  ones,  and  I  only  marvel  that  a  man 
whom  I  consider  so  sound  in  his  real  views  should  have 
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SO  spoilt  bis  enunciation  of  them  by  sucb  a  glaring 
misuse  of  words.  There  is  also  another  feature  that 
strikes  us  throughout  the  whole  of  Koch's  theoretical 
explanation,  and  that  is  his  tendency  to  substantialize 
or  personi^  mere  qualities  of  matter.  Thus  the  sus- 
ceptibility for  disease,  in  place  of  being  a  state  of  being 
or  quahty  of  the  organ  or  system,  is  something  super- 
added to  it ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  morbific  mfluence 
is  a  material  substance  that  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
susceptibility,  and  by  their  union  the  disease  (also  some- 
thing matenal)  is  produced.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  medicinal  action  and  the  combination  of  this  with 
the  susceptibility — the  resultant  medicinal  disease.  He 
gravely  talks  about  the  assimilation  or  the  ejection  of 
the  causa  proanma.  These  modes  of  speech  are  certainly 
very  inaccurate,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  give  rise 
to  erroneous  notions.  To  consider  these  qualities  of  the 
organism  in  health  and  disease  as  something  independent 
and  self-subsistent  is  as  though  we  were  to  do  the  same 
by  the  qualities  of  other  substances  ;  it  is  just  as  if  we 
were  to  consider  as  self-existent  and  independent  entities 
the  qualities  of  hardness,  elasticity,  density,  roundness, 
and  opacity  in  an  ivory  ball. 

But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  Koch's 
theory  or  explanation  is  untenable,  but  before  dismis- 
sing him  I  may  observe  that  the  views  he  promulgates 
in  the  larger  work  from  which  I  have  quoted  differ  some- 
what from  those  he  expressed  some  years  previously. 
His  explanation  used  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  as  fol- 
lows :— The  susceptibility  combined  with  the  morbific 
influence  and  caused  the  disease,  which  in  its  turn 
formed  a  susceptibility  for  medicinal  action,  and  these 
two  latter  in  union  formed  the  medicioal  disease,  which 
was  easily  expelled  by  the  organism,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  affected  organ  or  system  with  the  general  organ- 
ism, which  had  been  interrupted  by  its  presence,  was 
restored  by  its  ejection.  The  same  objections  which  I 
have  made  to  his  later  theory  apply  with  double  force 
to  this  his  former  one,  so  I  need  not  enter  into  a  detailed 
exposure  of  its  fallacy. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  points  of  similarity  of 
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Koch's  explanation  to  Hahnemann's,  and  also  shown 
where  they  differ.  I  next  come  to  consider  an  expla- 
nation which  occupies  a  middle  place  betwixt  these  two. 
According  to  Widenmann*  the  homoeopathic  cure  takes 
place  in  the  following  way : — to  the  substratum  or  maternal 
soil  in  which  the  disease  unfolds  its  action  another  power 
is  presented,  which  is  more  greedily  attracted  by  the 
said  soil  than  the  first  morbific  agency,  and  thus  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  disease  present  is  dispossessed 
and  its  activity  put  a  stop  to.  He  shows  that  medicinal 
agents  and  poisons  must  be  reckoned  among  morbific 
agents  that  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  quality  do  not 
require  the  presence  of  any  peculiar  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  in  order  to  produce  a  disease,  and 
ne  considers  in  particular  homoeopathic  medicines  as 
agents  having  an  overpowering  affinity  to  the  substra- 
tum of  the  disease,  because  they,  by  the  force  of  their 
noxious  influence  and  without  any  particular  special  sus- 
ceptibility on  the  part  of  the  organism,  are  able  to 
develope  ia  the  body  a  disease  extremely  like  that  which 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  morbific  iafluence  where 
the  disposition  for  it  exists.  The  arguments  he  uses  to 
show  the  superior  strength  of  the  medicinal  over  the 
natural  disease  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  Hahnemann  which  I  have  formerly  exposed,  only 
they  are  more  scientifically  put  and  better  expressed. 
He  says,  namely,  that  the  homoeopathic  medicine  is  so 
far  stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  that  it  has  by 
virtue  of  its  quality  a  stronger  affinity  to  the  special 
disposition  than  the  morbific  cause,  but  as  regards  its 
quantwm  it  must  necessarily  be  weaker  than  the  natural 
disease,  else  it  would  not  go  away  of  itself.  In  effect 
this  is  the  same  as  Koch's  notion,  only  differently  and 
perhaps  more  happily  expressed,  but  in  other  respects 
Widenmann  fells  into  Koch's  error  of  starting  with  the 
attraction  of  like  to  like  as  being  the  general  law  of  the 
healthy  and  morbid  life  of  the  organism,  for  though  by 
straining  a  point  we  may  look  upon  the  phenomena  of 


•  Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Natur  und  die  Hom'oopathie ;    also  Hjgea,  xviii., 
p.  467--i76. 
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assimilatdon  in  the  healthy  organism  as  bearing  out  the 
supposed  law,  yet  its  absurdity  is  perfectly  manSest  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  phenomena  of  disease ;  for  what  simi- 
larity  is  there  between  the  contagions  of  scarlatina, 
measles  and  typhus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  respiratory  organs,  and  small  intestines,  betwixt 
a  chill  and  the  morbidly  affected  pulmonary  tissue,  be* 
twixt  moist  air  and  unwholesome  food  and  the  mesen- 
teric glands?  What  resemblance  has  belladoima  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  what  digitalis  to 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  heart,  cantharides  to  the  kidneys, 
or  secale  comutum  to  the  uterus  ?  The  action  of  the 
homoeopathic  medicine  upon  the  morbid  process  might 
with  greater  plausibility  be  considered  an  attraction  of 
like  to  like,  as  the  medicine  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the 
healthy  organism  a  state  similar  to  this  process ;  but 
wherefore  go  out  of  the  way  to  resort  to  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis of  the  attraction  or  the  medicinal  agent  by  the 
affected  organ,  when  the  greater  affinity  of  the  medicine 
to  the  affected  organ  has  already  been  proved  ?  More- 
over, if  we  look  narrowly  at  the  subject,  we  shall  perceive 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  alleging  that 
the  process  of  cure  takes  place  here  by  virtue  of  this 
supposed  law  of  the  attraction  of  likes,  for  the  medicinal 
power,  as  such,  has  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  morbid 
process,  and  these  are  the  two  factors  in  the  business. 
The  medidnal  agent  resembles  the  natural  morbific  agent 
in  this,  that  they  both  produce  similar  morbid  processes, 
but  neither  of  the  two  can  be  said  to  resemble  the 
morbid  process  occasioned  by  the  other.  John  is  like 
Thomas  in  that  both  can  make  a  watch,  but  neither  John 
nor  Thomas  is  the  least  like  Thomas's  or  John's,  watch. 
Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  medicinal  on  the  morbific  agent  here,  for  the  morbid 
process,  alias  the  disease,  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  morbific  agent,  and  not  that  agent  itself.  Thus  in 
"Widemnann's  views  we  find  the  same  confounding  of 
states  and  qualities  with  concrete  things  as  we  notice  in 
Koch's  explanation.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  in  Koch's  theory  fictitious  living  beings  were 
made  to  perform  alternate  actions,  whereas  in  Widen- 
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mann's  the  whole  process  of  cure  is  a  mere  act  of  chemi- 
cal decomposition.  The  homoeopathic  medicine,  accord- 
ing to  him,  represents  the  stronger  acid  that  decomposes 
the  salt — which  stands  for  the  disease — bv  virtue  of  its 
greater  afi&nity  to  the  base  (the  susceptibility  to  disease), 
and  in  its  combination  with  the  latter  forms  a  salt  more 
easily  eliminable,  and  expels  the  weaker  acid — ^the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease.  To  this  cUmax  of  over- 
strained analogies  we  may  apply  the  remark  of  Widen- 
mann  himself  on  another  occasion,  as  the  Macedonian 
appealed  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  "  When,'* 
says  Widenmann — sober,  "  we  have  to  do  with  the  laws 
of  vitality  we  ought  to  stick  to  the  vitality,  and  leave  to 
natural  philosophy  to  explain  the  relations  of  different 
departments  of  nature.  The  mere  borrowing  of  the 
laws  of  one  department  to  apply  them  to  the  elucidation 
of  facts  of  another  is  of  no  use." 

The  doctrine  of  derivation  or  revulsion — ^that  favourite 
idea  of  the  allopathic  school — furnished  to  Dr.  Gerstel  of 
Vienna  the  groundwork  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  of 
the  homoeopathic  curative  process,  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  examine.  "  The  essence  of  the  homoeopathic  method,'* 
says  Dr.  Gerstel,  "lies  in  derivation."  Derwation,  as 
you  all  know,  is  the  name  appHed  to  that  practice  in  the 
old  school  where  to  cure  a  morbid  process  in  one  part 
or  organ  another  morbid  process  is  set  up  artificially  in 
another  part  or  organ.  This  practice,  the  utility  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  a  multiplied  experience,  constitutes 
a  major  part,  and  what  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the 
most  unexceptionably  rational  part,  of  the  so-called 
rational  method  of  treatment.  The  act  of  derivation, 
as  it  is  called,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  the 
&vourite  idea  is  that  the  irritation  set  up  artificially  in 
the  sound  organ,  by  some  unexplained  power  of  attrac- 
tion, derivates  or  determines  the  morbid  process  that  was 
before  going  on,  probably  in  a  vital  organ,  to  that  less 
important  organ  which  has  been  selected  by  the  phy- 
sician for  the  production  of  his  artificial  disease.  And 
such  is  the  idea  Dr.  Gerstel  attaches  to  the  tenn.  He 
accepts  the  explanation  as  a  fact,  and  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  make  further  inquiries  into  its  rationality. 
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This  derivation  being  then  the  right  way  to  cure  disease, 
we  should,  says  friend  G^erstel,  "  endeavour  to  apply  the 
derivative  irritation  in  the  interior  of  the  organism  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  i.  e.,  to 
develope  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  substratum  of  the 
morbid  process  itself,  which  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  a  medicine  capable  of  producing  a  morbid  sl^te  very 
similar  to  that  we  wish  to  remove." 

In  order  to  support  this  theory,  he  contends  "  that  no 
part  of  an  organ,  unless  dead,  can  be  diseased  in  its 
totality,  and  that  therefore  it  must  always  present  a 
substratum  for  other  kinds  of  action,"  for  it  is  evident 
that  derivation  can  only  occur  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  this  homoeopathic  derivation  the  still  healthy  part 
of  the  diseased  organ,  whither  the  derivation  can  be 
effected,  is  represented  as  not  only  close  to  the  diseased 
part,  but  so  close  that  it  may  occupy  a  portion  of  the 
same  ultimate  cell,  the  same  microscopic  fibre.  But  why 
should  I  follow  the  author  further  into  his  transcendental 
speculations,  when  it  must  be  apparent  to  you  all  that  this 
co-existent  morbid  and  sound  state  of  the  same  cell,  of 
the  same  fibre,  is  utterly  unsusceptible  of  proof  and 
entirely  devoid  of  probability,  besides  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  rational  deductions  from  known  facts  P 
Moreover,  the  very  doctrine  of  derivation,  upon  which 
the  whole  explanation  is  grounded,  is  false  and  untenable. 
The  phenomena  that  go  by  this  name  are  not  in  reality 
proofs  of  a  derivative  action  at  all.  K  a  blister  applied 
in  pleurisy  effected  a  cure  by  derivation,  should  we  not 
expect  to  see  some  result  from  its  application  different 
from  what  would  occur  from  the  same  blister  applied  to 
a  person  in  health  ?  At  the  very  least  we  should  expect 
to  see  a  much  greater  amount  of  inflammatory  action 
ensue.  But  what  are  the  facts  P  The  character  of  the 
inflammation  in  both  cases  is  identical,  and  the  effect 
produced  is  usually  smaller  in  the  case  of  the  pleurisy, 
inste&d  of  being  greater.  "We  need  not  therefore  pursue 
Dr.  Gkrstel's  speculations  further.  In  order  to  reconcile 
his  theory  with  the  current  notions  about  derivation,  he 
has  to  suppose  such  a  number  of  improbabilities,  and  the 
flno^rine  of  derivation  itself  is  at  the  best  so  unsup- 
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ported  by  facts,  that  there  is  no  use  taxing  our  credulity 
to  beUeve  the  former  for  the  unworthy  sake  of  the  latter. 
Le  jeu  Tie  vatUpcts  la  chandelle. 

Founded  also  on  the  phenomena  of  derivation  or  me- 
tastasis is  the  theory  of  cure  proposed  by  Dr.  Schneider 
at  the  HomcBopathic  Congress  held  in  1852  at  Erankfort.' 
He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  disease  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  action  of  a  morbific  agent :  a,  in  periphe- 
rical  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  this  constitutes  ex- 
ternal disease,  whose  tendency  is  the  removal  of  the 
morbific  agent  out  of  the  organism,  in  other  words,  a 
cure ;  b,  in  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  internal 
disease,  which  is  as  such  incurable. 

In  order,  he  says,  that  the  internal  disease  may  be 
cured,  it  must  be  transformed  into  the  external  disease, 
whose  natural  tendency  is  to  a  cure.  All  internal  dis- 
eases, according  to  Dr.  Schneider,  are  cured  by  being 
transferred  to  the  periphery.  This  must  happen  either 
naturally  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  medical  art. 

The  morbific  agent,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  have 
attacked  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  and 
thus  to  have  created  an  internal  disease,  besides  having 
an  attachment  for  those  central  parts,  has  also  an  affinity 
for  certain  peripherical  parts,  and  should  its  affinity  for 
the  latter  be  strong  enough,  it  is  transferred  to  them 
and  a  cure  effected  by  its  expulsion. 

K,  however,  the  affinity  for  the  peripherical  parts  be 
not  strong  enough,  art  must  step  in  to  its  aid.  We  are 
to  select  an  artificial  morbific  agent  (a  medicine)  which 
has  affinities  with  the  same  central  and  peripherical  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  as  the  natural  morbific  agent. 
When  we  administer  this  medicine  to  the  patient,  it 
cannot  act  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  for  these  are  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  disease ;  accordingly  it  must  act  upon  the 
peripherical  parts  for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  and  it 
causes  there  an  irritation,  and  as  these  are  the  same  peri- 
pherical parts  for  which  the  natural  disease  has  also  an 
affinity,  and  to  which  it  must  transfer  itself  in  order  to 

'  Hit  p^ser  will  bo  foand  in  tiie  AUg.  Horn.  Ztg.,  zUy.,  No.  8. 
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become  an  external  and  therefore  curable  disease,  tbe 
natural  disease  is  excited  thereby  to  transfer  itself  from 
the  central  to  the  peripherical  parts,  and  thus  to  ter- 
minate in  cure. 

I  need  not  waste  much  time  in  showing  the  improba- 
biKty  of  this  theory  of  the  curative  process.  It  is 
founded  on  several  perfectly  gratuitous  and  untenable 
assumptions,  aU  of  which  would  have  to  be  proved  before 
the  theory  itself  could  become  a  plausible  one.  Thus  no 
proof  is  offered  that  internal  diseases  are  incurable  as 
such.  No  proof  is  offered  that  iutemal  diseases  must 
be  transformed  into  external  or  peripherical  diseases 
before  being  cured.  No  proof  is  offered  that  the  homoeo- 
pathic agent  acts  not  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease  but 
upon  the  peripheric  nerves  with  which  the  morbific  agent 
has  an  afimity.  No  proof  is  offered  that  the  irritation 
of  these  peripheric  nerves  could  determiue  the  disease 
from  the  central  nerves  to  them ;  and  finally,  no  proof 
is  offered  that  there  is  a  morbific  agent  to  be  expelled. 
In  fact,  the  whole  theory  of  Dr.  Schneider  involves  so 
many  assumptions  of  a  more  than  doubtftd  probability, 
that  we  cannot  attach  any  value  to  it. 

Dr.  Trinks,*  who  is  so  favourably  known  to  homoeo- 
pathic students  for  his  practical  skill,  does  not,  me- 
thinks,  add  much  to  his  reputation  by  his  explanation 
of  the  curative  process,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  The  disease  is  an  entity  which  manifests  its  presence 
in  the  organism  by  its  peculiar  phenomena,  its  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms.  From  these  its  pathognomonic 
symptoms  we  are  made  acquainted  with  its  seat  and  its 
character,  but  by  no  means  with  its  essential  nature. 
The  symptoms  accordingly  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
seat  and  its  peculiar  character.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
cure  any  disease,  the  physician  must  choose  a  remedy 
that  not  only  acts  directly  but  also  exercises  a  very 
similar  action  upon  the  diseased  system  or  organ  as 
displayed  by  the  character  of  the  disease  to  be  cured. 
The  similarity  must  hold  good  not  only  quoad  locum 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  character  of  the  disease  to  be 

t  Haudbnch  d.  horn.  Arz.,  Einleitung,  xxyiii. 
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cured.  The  action  of  the  medicinal  agent  indicated  must 
moreover  develope  a  great  or  at  least  a  greater  intensity 
in  order  that  it  should  cure  the  disease,  for  two  powers 
can  only  annihilate  or  neutralize  one  another  completely 
if  they  are  unequal  with  respect  to  the  intensity  of  their 
action.  Hence  the  medicinal  agent  must  be  stronger 
in  its  action  than  the  force  of  the  natural  disease  to  be 
cured ;  otherwise  the  struggle  would  be  unequal,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  disease  would  not  be  broken  and  anni- 
hilated. The  homoeopathic  medicine,  then,  acts  not  only 
directly  upon  the  suffering  organ  but  also  simultaneously 
directly  upon  the  disease  to  be  cured,  to  which  it  stands 
in  a  direct  relation  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  its 
effects.  This  (specific)  medicinal  agent,  so  similar  in  its 
effects  to  the  natural  disease  to  be  cured,  by  its  stronger 
direct  action  annihilates  the  weaker  natiural  disease; 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  antidote  of  the  disease,  and  by 
its  influence  poisons  and  kills  the  life  of  the  disease, 
something  in  the  manner  in  which  an  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali  and  loses  its  corrosive  and  destruc- 
tive power.  The  very  great  similarity  of  the  effects  of 
the  disease  and  the  medicine  shows  us  their  mutual 
affinity — in  their  effects  upon  one  another  they  stand 
opposed  as  mutually  destructive— the  necessarily  stronger 
medicinal  power  destroys  the  natural  disease  which 
resembles  it,  just  as  two  poisons  which  resemble  one  an- 
other in  their  effects  remove  and  annihilate  one  another 
in  the  organism  dynamically  and  chemically,  or  as  two 
chemically  allied  substances  neutredize  one  another." 

This  explanation — by  which  nothing  is  explained — is, 
if  examined  carefully,  a  mere  echo  of  what  Hahnemann 
said,  only  more  dogmatically  put.  It  contains  so  many 
purely  hypothetical  statements,  and  the  analogy  betwixt 
the  chemical  neutralization  and  the  curative  process  is 
80  totally  destitute  of  vraisemblance,  that  we  must  pro- 
nounce Dr.  Trinks's  to  be  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  explain  the  curative  process  we  have  yet  met 
with.  By  disease  Dr.  Trinks  evidently  means,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  explanation,  the  proanmate  came  of  the 
disease,  but  the  personality  with  which  he  afterwards 
invests  it  precludes  the  idea  that  such  is  the  meaning 
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he  attaches  to  it  throughout,  for  when  he  talks  of  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  upon  it,  it  is  evidently  something 
foreign  introduced  into  the  organism;  in  other  words, 
it  implies  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Such  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  when  he  says 
that  the  medicine  acts  '*  not  only  on  the  suffering  organ 
but  also  on  the  disease. ^^  Again,  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
sent from  his  maxim  that  two  powers  can  oidy  annihilate 
one  another  completely  if  they  are  tmequal  in  respect  of 
intensity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  order  that  they 
may  annihilate  one  another  they  must  be  equal  in  point 
of  intensity.  Thus  in  order  to  produce  rest  or  anniln- 
lation  of  motion,  the  intensity  of  the  motive  power  we 
bring  against  a  moving  body  must  be  exactly  the  same  as 
exists  in  the  latter,  and  so  forth.  Then  Dr.  Trinks  seems 
to  forget  that  by  his  illustration  of  the  neutralization  of 
the  acid  by  the  alkali  (which  we  humbly  take  to  be  an 
example  of  contraria  contrariis  rather  than  similia  simi- 
libus)  there  is  a  resultant  neutral  salt  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  Dr.  Trinks' s  explanation,  if  critically 
examined,  amounts  to  this : — The  homoeopathic  medicine 
cures  the  disease  because  it  acts  on  the  same  parts  as  the 
disease  and  because  it  is  stronger  than  the  cQsease ;  and 
it  cures  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  expires  in  the  act  of 
so  doing.  For  Dr.  Tnnks,  the  disease  and  the  medicine 
strongly  resemble  the  two  cats  of  Kilkenny,  which  attacked 
each  other  so  virulently  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  re- 
mained after  the  conflict.  Dr.  Trinks*  s  explanation  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  bag  in  which  those  celebrated 
animals  were  confined,  as  it  effectuaUy  prevents  us  seeing 
how  the  eztennmati4  process  is  canned  on. 

Dr.  Mayrhofer^  is  among  those  who  consider  the 
homoeopathic  cure  to  be  owing  to  the  homoeopathic  me- 
dicine blunting  the  receptivity  of  the  organism  for  the 
morbific  irritation,  and  the  power  of  the  medicine  to  do 
this  is  based  upon  a  maxim  of  Liebig's,  to  wit : — "  Q-reater 
affinity  removes  the  action  of  the  lesser,  and  greater 
affinity  is  in  all  cases  an  equivalent  for  quantity."  This 
explanation  implies  a  direct  struggle  of  the  medicinal 
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and  morbific  irritations ;  but  as  we  know  that  the  morbific 
irritation  may  be  most  transient  while  the  disease  it 
causes  is  enduring,  and  as  we  further  know  that  as  long 
as  the  morbific  cause  or  irritation  that  occasions  the  dis- 
ease is  at  work,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  cure  from  our 
agents — therefore  we  cannot  logically  admit  this  to  be 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  curative  process. 

Griesselich'  holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  attaches  itself  to  the  disposition  (susceptibility, 
anlage),  and  in  the  case  of  prophylaxis  occupies  this  so 
as  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  the  morbific  influence,  but 
when  the  latter  has  combined  with  the  susceptibilitv  and 
thus  formed  the  disease,  the  homoeopathic  remedy,  by 
virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  for  the  disposition  (not  its 
greater  strength),  withdraws  the  latter  from  the  influence 
of  the  morbific  cause,  thereby  putting  a  stop  to  its  fur- 
ther advance  and  allowing  the  vital  functions  to  return 
to  their  ancient  course ;  and  what  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  disease  is  thrown  offi  and  thus  crises  are  formed. 
From  a  man  of  &riesselich's  acknowledged  critical  acu- 
men and  experience  I  must  confess  I  expected  a  more 
lucid  explanation  of  the  curative  process.  How  the 
medicinal  agent  or  influence  occupies  or  withdraws  from 
the  disease  the  disposition  he  does  not  explain ;  but  if 
it  be  by  producing  in  it  a  medicinal  disease  and  so 
destroying  it,  like  the  blowing-up  of  houses  in  a  city  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  conflagration,  we  should  expect 
to  see  in  every  instance  of  homoeopathic  cure  a  violent 
though  short  exacerbation,  which  Griesselich  himself 
admits  is  not  requisite  for  the  cure  ;  or  if  it  be  by  pro- 
tecting the  susceptibilitv  as,  to  pursue  the  conflagration 
analogy,  the  fire  would  be  checked  by  wetting  the  in- 
flammable materials,  we  should  then  expect  that  the 
disposition  for  the  disease  would  soon  be  as  strong  as 
ever,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  and  we  know  that 
after  the  homoeopathic  cure  the  tendency  to  be  similarly 
affected  is  usually  much  less  than  had  the  disease  been 
left  to  itself,  or  been  treated  by  other  than  homoeopathic 
remedies.       Griesselich's   explanation,  it  must  be  con- 

^  Handbuoh  zor  Kenntniss,  etc.,  p.  47. 
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fessed,  is  purely  speculative,  and  has  no  foundation  in 
anj  known  facts  and  no  analogies  in  other  processes  in 
nature. 

G[?rousseau  and  Pidouz,  the  £sunous  allopathic  writers,  in 
their  late  work  on  therapeutics,  admit  the  homoeopathic 
principle  as  a  method  of  cure,  and  call  it  the  "substitutive 
method,"  imagining  that  when  we  give  medicines  according 
to  this  law  we  set  up  a  medicinal  in  place  of  the  natural 
disease,  and  thus  expel  the  latter.  Ilaw  this  is  effected 
they  do  not  pretend  to  tell  us,  nor  do  they  make  it 
clear  how  the  substitution  of  the  medicinal  disease  is 
to  effect  a  cure.  The  most  interesting  part  of  their 
observations  upon  homoeopathy  is  that  they  admit  it 
as  a  method  of  cure,  which  title  is  scornfully  denied 
to  it  by  a  host  of  medical  authors  who  are  as  far  behind 
MM.  G&ousseau  and  Pidoux  in  science  as  they  excel  them 
in  illiberaliiy. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  on  homoeopathy,  Dr.  Hirs- 
chel,  has,  in  his  work  on  the  homoeopathic  sy8tem,j  entered 
at  some  length  on  a  consideration  of  the  homoeopathic 
curative  process.  So  long  ago  as  1841,  before  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  homoeopathy,  he 
wrote  some  critical  letters  upon  it  {Hcu:]cer*8  Medic, 
Argoa,  iii.  2,  186),  in  one  of  which  he  offers  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — "  The  correspondence  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  medicine  with  the  disease,  and  the  cure  tnence 
resulting,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  identical  exci- 
tation of  the  vitality,  which  at  one  time  cv/res  by  sti- 
mulation, at  another  induces  disease  by  the  same."  This 
does  not  certainly  explain  much,  nor  is  he  content  with 
this  attempt  in  his  recent  work.  He  there  says :  "  In 
spite  of  the  aimile  being  always  required  [in  the  selection 
of  the  drug],  the  physiological  processes  themselves  by 
which  the  cure  is  actually  periormed  may  be  of  very 
various  kinds."  Thus  he  says  that  the  cure  may  be 
supposed  to  be  effected — 1:  By  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease ;  for  example,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  morbid  processes  is  the  sup- 
pressed cutaneous  function.     If  by  means  of  aconite  we 

J  Die  Homdopathie,  p.  70)  et  seq. 
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succeed  in  restoring  this  suppressed  function,  inducing 
diaphoresis,  we  cut  short  the  catarrh  or  the  rheumatism ; 
2,  by  the  solution  of  a  retained  morbid  product ;  ex- 
ample— hepar  sulphuris  promotes  the  formation  and  con- 
sequently hastens  the  departiu'e  of  abscesses ;  3,  by  the 
artificial  production  of  excessive  performance  of  certain 
functions;  example — aconite  and  ipecacuanha  produce 
diaphoresis  in  diseases  the  result  of  a  chiQ,  nux  and  ipe- 
cacuanha promote  vomiting  in  gastric  affections,  the 
cause  of  which  is  an  overloaded  stomach,  etc. ;  4,  by  the 
artificial  production  of  states  the  opposite  of  the  morbid 
affection.  The  examples  of  this  are,  however,  quite  hypo- 
thetical. 

In  all  these  pretended  explanations  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  effect  and  cause  are  confounded,  or 
rather  the  effect  merely  is  described,  but  the  process  by 
which  this  effect  is  produced  is  not  explained,  conse- 
quently Dr.  Hirschel  does  not  assist  us  much  in  ob- 
taining a  plausible  explanation  of  the  curative  process ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  assimilate  the  homoeopathic  curative  action  to  the 
various  methods  of  ciu'e  described  by  the  aDopathist 
Wimderlich,  who,  in  his  Manual  of  Fathology  and  Therch 
peutica,  says  (p.  76)  that  the  cure  may  be  effected — 1,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  morbific  cause  that  is  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  2,  by  the  artificial  promotion  of  certain  functions 
in  excess ;  3,  by  the  artificial  depression  of  the  whole 
organism  by  diminishing  its  quantity  of  blood,  or  by  the 
enforcement  of  rest;  4,  by  the  artificial  increase  and 
quicker  development  of  the  local  morbid  process ;  5,  by 
the  forcible  suppression  of  the  local  morbid  process ;  6, 
by  the  artificial  production  of  states  the  opposite  of  the 
morbid  ones ;  7,  by  specific-empirical  neutralization ;  8, 
by  the  artificial  production  of  changes  in  a  part,  previ- 
ously healthy,  whereby  the  diseased  part  is  acted  on 
sympathetically  or  antagonistically.  But  this,  it  must 
be  seen  at  once,  is  a  mere  list  of  the  supposed  mean^ 
of  cure,  and  not  an  explanation  of  the  curative  pro- 
cess. 

My  sketch  of  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
broached  in  order  to  explain  the  homoeopathic  curative 
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process  would  be  incomplete  were  I  to  omit  mentioning 
another  one  that  has  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Curie, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  a  lay  disciple  of  his,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  most  successful  popular  exponents 
of  homcBopathy.  By  this  theory  the  morbid  state  or 
symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  the  signs  of  the  organism 
acting  against  a  morbific  cause  —  struggles  of  the  or- 
ganism to  expel  this  morbific  cause  —  curative  efforts 
of  nature  —  the  voice  by  which  the  vital  power  gives 
utterance  to  its  conflict  with  the  morbific  cause;  and 
to  this  voice  the  physician  must  listen,  and  he  must 
endeavour  to  assist  the  struggles  he  witnesses,  which 
we  are  told  he  can  best  do  by  giving  a  medicine  that 
is  capable  of  producing  similar  symptoms  —  exciting 
similar  struggles — and  by  so  doing  he  will  enable  the 
organism  to  free  itself  from  its  dire  enemy  and  come  off 
triumphantly  the  conqueror.''  Now  this  attempt  at  an 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  marvellous  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  to  involve  as  many  fallacies  as  there  are 
steps  in  the  supposed  process.  It  is  evident  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  cannot  be  the  struggles  of  the 
organism  against  a  morbific  cause,  for  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  morbific  cause  that  created  the  disease  has 
long  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  morbid  symptoms  are 
going  on  in  their  full  violence.  I  need  only  refer  to  such 
morbific  causes  as  a  chill,  a  bum,  a  mental  emotion,  etc., 
and  yet  all  these  and  many  other  causes  equally  transient 
may  light  up  a  disease  that  goes  steadily  on  increasing 
and  only  terminates  with  death,  and  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  this  theory  will  not  surely  contend  there  is 
anjrthing  curative  in  that,  or  that  the  physician  would  be 
doing  his  duty  by  assisting  the  organism  to  adopt  that 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  morbific  cause.  But  ad- 
mitting for  the  pake  of  argument  that  the  morbid  symp- 
toms were  really  the  expression  of  the  effort  of  the 
organism  to  overcome  the  morbific  cause,  and  that  it  was 

t^  in  order  to  show  that  I  state  fairly  the  author's  theory,  I  subjoin  his  exact 
words  : — *\  If  then,"  he  says,  "  the  morbid  state  be  only  a  reyolt  of  the  yital  or 
moving  principle,  exciting  the  organism  to  act  more  sla'ongly  against  a  morbific 
cause,  can  the  physician  do  better  than  listen  with  attention  to  the  vital  power 
expressing  itself  by  the  voice  of  the  symptoms,  and  send  it  an  aid,  which,  acting 
in  co-operation  wiui  it,  strengthens  it  and  prevents  it  being  exhausted  by  efforts 
~t^v8  hasten  its  decay  ?" — Jahr^t  Manwd,  2nd  edit.,  preface  by  Dr.  Cmiey 
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desirable  to  assist  this  effort,  how  could  we  be  doing 
BO  by  giving  a  medicine  whose  inherent  property  is  to 
act  in  the  same  sense  as  the  morbific  cause?  By  so 
doing,  we  should  only  give  the  organism  more  to  do, 
we  should  only  be  rendering  its  labours  more  severe, 
and  we  should  only  be  hastening  the  catastrophe  I  have 
just  alluded  to. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  allusion  to  another  theory  of  medi- 
cinal action,  proposed  by  an  anonymous  vmter  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  HomcBOpathy, 
The  author  regards  disease  as  a  derangement  or  inversion 
of  the  normal  vitaUodyUic  current  in  the  diseased  part, 
and  says  that,  in  order  to  restore  to  the  normal  direction 
the  inverted  current,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  present  to  it 
a  substance  whose  currents  are  also  inverted,  whereupon 
the  normal  direction  will  be  restored.  The  homoeopathic 
medicinal  agent  must,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  pro- 
ducing effects  similar  to  those  of  the  natural  morbific 
agent,  have  similar  poles,  and  therefore  it  effects  the  cure 
on  the  principles  just  mentioned.  You  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  it  rather  premature  to  offer  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  remedial  agents  on  the  supposed 
laws  that  regulate  a  force,  the  existence  of  which  is  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  proved,  and  even  if  it  were,  our 
author  offers  no  proof,  out  only  far-fetched  conjecture, 
that  the  cure  of  diseases  by  meicine  has  anything  to  do 
with  odyle. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most 
prominent  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  when  em- 
ployed to  combat  disease^  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
none  of  them  are  satisfactory.  Since  I  have  objected  to 
all,  you  will  doubtless  expect  that  I  should  oflfer  some- 
thing in  their  stead  that  will  be  free  from  the  objections 
that  I  have  brought  against  the  others ;  that,  in  fact,  I 
should  not  content  myself  with  being  destructive  of  the 
theories  of  others,  but  should  display  some  constructive 
tendencies.  I  shall  therefore,  before  concluding  the  pre- 
sent lecture,  offer  to  your  consideration  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  curative  process.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  but  while  I  feel 
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the  truth,  T  would  wish  to  avoid  the  reproach  contained 
in  the  poet's  lines — 

Leichter  ist,  als  selber  dichten 
Hamisch  iiber  And're  richten. 

'Tis  easier  far,  let  critics  know  it. 
To  cut  up,  than  to  be,  a  poet. 

Accordingly,  having  freely  criticised  the  opinions  of  my 
predecessors,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  my  turn  on  the 
oracular  tripod,  and  to  submit  my  theoretical  views  to 
the  judgment  of  my  colleagues ;  for  I  am  not  of  opinion, 
as  some  are,^  that  Hahnemann  was  in  error  in  attempting 
an  explanation  of  the  curative  process,  but  only  that  his 
explanation  was  erroneous,  and  I  believe  that  a  successful 
theory  of  the  process  of  cure,  in  accordance  with  known 
pathological  fects,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
gress of  homoeopathy  among  the  profession.  The  public  of 
course  care  nothing  about  theory,  but  look  only  to  results. 
Any  explanation  of  the  curative  process  to  have  the 
colour  of  probability  must  apply  to  the  cure  of  diseases 
effected  not  merely  by  the  homoBopathic  but  by  other 
remedial  agents.  In  a  former  lecture  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  morbid  state,  and  particularly  inflammation  as 
the  representative  type  of  disease,  consists  not  in  increased 
but  in  diminished  vital  action ;  that  this  condition  was 
brought  about  by  the  over-stimulation  or  irritation  of  a 
specffic  morbific  stimulus,  which  over-stimulation  caused 
at  first  increased  action,  and  was  followed  by  diminished 
action  in  the  capillaries,  giving  rise  to  those  phenomena 
which  we  term  the  symptoms  of  inflammation.  The 
removal  of  this  state  of  diminished  vital  action  is  con- 
ceivable in  three  ways:  1,  the  constant  supply  of  the 
normal  stimuli  may  gradually  effect  a  return  to  normal 
action  in  the  affected  part;  2,  those  stimuli,  when  in- 
sufficient, may  be  strengthened  by  simdry  hygienic  pro- 
cesses, and  thereby  succeed  in  restoring  healthy  action ; 
or,  3,  an  extraneous  irritation  may  be  supplied  to  the 
diseased  part,  which  vnll  stimulate  the  diseased  part  to 
increased  and  healthy  action,  wherein  the  normal  or 
natural  stimidi  will  now  suffice  to  retain  it.     This  extra- 

1  Among  these,  I  see,  is  the  most  popular  of  our  homoeopathic  tractarians.  Dr. 
Sharp  of  Bugby,  in  his  recent  tract,  "The  Difficulties  of  Homoeopathy." 
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neous  irritation  may  be  supplied  either  (a)  indirectly ,  or 
(li)  directly.  The  indirect  action  is  illustrated  by  the  pro- 
cesses so  much  employed  in  the  old  school,  and  termed 
derivation,  revulsion,  and  counter-irritation. 

To  give  an  example  of  this.  A  blister  applied  to  the 
healthy  skin  will  sometimes  cure  a  pleurisy,  in  this  case 
the  irritation  of  the  blister  is  transmitted  by  sympathy  to 
the  inflamed  organ,  the  capillaries  are  excited  to  increased 
action,  to  contraction  in  fact,  and  the  morbid  phenomena 
gradually  cease.  By  those  who  employ,  in  their  literal  sig- 
nification, the  terms  derivation  and  counter-irritation  to  ex- 
plain  this  process,  the  application  of  the  blister  is  supposed 
to  act  by  determining  the  morbid  process  to  the  blistered 
part  in  the  former  case,  by  withdrawing  the  irritation  in 
the  affected  part  in  the  latter.  That  the  derivative  or 
revulsive  theory  is  erroneous  is  shown  by  this,  that  the 
same  blister  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  healthy  individual 
-would  produce  not  less  but  rather  more  effect  in  him 
than  in  one  in  whom  inflammation  exists,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  if  the  theory  were  correct ;  and  as  for  the 
counter-irritation  theory,  besides  the  latter  objection,  to 
which  it  is  equally  open,  we  know  that  disease  consists 
not  in  an  excess  but  in  a  deficiency  of  irritation. 

Under  the  head  of  cures  by  inoirect  irritation  may  be 
included  aU  those  cures  which  are  effected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  medicinal  irritant  to  any  part  of  the  body  other 
than  that  diseased,  such  as  emetics,  purgatives,  diuretics, 
errhines,  sialagogues,  diaphoretics,  for  the  cure  of  diseased 
not  seated  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  the 
nose,  the  salivary  glands,  the  skin.  Let  us  take  one  other 
case.  A  so-caUed  "  determination  of  blood"  to  the  head, 
with  symptoms  of  threatened  ef^ion  on  the  brain,  is  re- 
moved by  the  employment  of  a  mustard  foot-bath.  In 
this  case  there  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  which  the  pnysician  sagaciously  turns  into  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  feet.  But  this  determination  of 
blood  (so-called)  does  not  take  place  by  virtue  of  any 
special  propulsion  of  blood  that  way,  and  the  increased 
secretion  is  not  occasioned  by  such  increased  flow  of 
blood,  for  in  the  natural  state  every  organ  receives 
more  than  a  hundred  times  the  quantiti^  of  blood  it  em- 
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ploys  in  secreting;  this  determination  is  owing  to  the 
dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  consequent  on  previous 
over-irritation  causing  excessive  contraction  (oi  which, 
as  formerly  shown,  excessive  dilatation  is  the  necessary 
result),  and  the  effect  of  the  highly  stimulant  foot-bath 
is  to  excite  an  irritation  which  is  propagated  by  sympathy 
to  the  brain,  and  which  causes  the  capillaries  to  again 
contract  to  their  normal  degree,  from  which  they  will  not 
depart  until  some  fresh  irritation  occurs  to  make  them 
do  so.  Were  the  rush-of-blood  theory  correct,  might  we 
not  naturally  expect  that  the  moment  the  effect  of  the 
mustard-bath  was  gone,  the  blood  would  incontinently 
rush  again  to  the  head  P 

But  the  method  of  cure  by  indirect  irritation  is  neces- 
sarily very  imcertain,  and  though  it  succeeds  undoubtedly 
in  a  few  cases,  it  unfortunately  much  ofbener  fails.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  property  of  sympathy  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  in  this  method  is  very  uncertain;  and 
fiirther,  that  the  irritation  we  artificially  excite  may  not 
be  of  the  proper  kind,  for  aU  kinds  of  irritation  will  not 
answer  equally  well.  Thus,  though  the  irritation  caused 
by  a  sinapism  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
some  kinds  of  cynanche,  it  will  not  cure  all,  and  it  woul^ 
probably  have  no  effect  upon  the  inflamed  hip-joint ; 
whereas  we  know  that  that  caused  by  the  actual  cautery 
is  frequently  of  great  service  in  the  latter  disease:  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  proper  irritants  to  use  for  inflammations 
of  different  organs  and  parts  is  far  from  great,  and  no 
guiding  principle  has  yet  been  discovered  to  assist  us  in 
this  matter.  The  homoeopathic  principle  must  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  treatment  by  counter-irritants  should 
be  successful,  for  unless  there  is  some  harmony  between 
the  kind  of  irritation  developed  artificially  and  that  exist- 
ing naturally  no  good  effect  is  observable.  There  is, 
however,  always  this  grand  objection  to  the  treatment  by 
counter-irritation,  that  we  are  unable  in  most  cases  to 
determine  a  priori  whether  the  artificial  irritation  pro- 
ducible by  an  irritant  is  or  is  not  homoeopathic  to  the 
disease  we  wish  to  cure. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  method  of  treatment  by  direct 
irritation.     To  practise  this  method  we  must  apply  our 
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irritant  to  the  diseased  structure  or  tissue  of  the  affected 
organ  or  part.  Where  the  disease  is  external  and  acces- 
sible, its  seat  patent  and  visible,  this  may  be  done  by 
touching  the  diseased  part  with  the  irritant,  as  we  see 
practised  in  the  treatment  of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  gonor- 
rhoBa,  ophthalmia,  by  irritating  gargles,  injections,  col- 
lyria :  but  imfortunately  this  is  a  method  which  is  not  so 
certain  in  its  results  as  we  might  at  first  anticipate ;  for 
independently  of  the  irritants  commonly  used  not  being 
always  capable  of  causing  an  irritation  similar  to  that 
which  produced  the  disease,  those  affections  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  always  mere  local  diseases, 
but  have  often  their  roots  in  the  system,  which  of  course 
are  not  touched  by  the  local  application,  and  the  disease 
is  consequently  not  cured  in  its  entireity.  One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  this  treatment  I  can  offer  you  is  the 
cure  of  bruises  by  arnica  applied  locally.  Here  we  have 
a  medicine  that  acts,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
morbific  cause,  and  a  malady  purely  local,  the  two  condi- 
tions under  which  this  treatment  can  be  favourably  exer- 
cised, and  accordingly  oiu*  success  is  in  general  triumph- 
ant. But  instances  such  as  this  are  the  exception  not 
the  rule,  and  we  must  set  about  the  discovery  of  direct 
irritants  for  those  diseases  whose  seat  and  whose  nature 
are  hidden  horn,  us,  and  which  we  can  know  only  by  the 
symptoms  they  present  to  us.  Now,  if  two  individuals 
present  themselves  to  our  observation  labouring  under 
the  same  symptoms,  i.  e.,  complaining  of  the  same  kind 
of  pains,  in  the  same  situation,  and  presenting  the  same 
objective  morbid  signs,  the  same  derangements  of  the 
same  functions,  and  the  same  moral  conditions,  it  is  per- 
fectly logical  to  infer  that  these  two  individuals  are  suni- 
larly  diseased  in  the  same  organ,  system,  or  structure, 
and  this  we  should  be  warranted  in  concluding  even  if 
we  should  discover  that  the  agencies  that  produced  these 
states  in  the  two  individuals  respectively  were  widely 
different.  We  would  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  strong 
analogy,  relationship,  and  harmony  betwixt  the  two 
agencies  to  produce  such  very  similar  effects ;  nor  should 
we  alter  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  even  though  the 
morbid  states  produced  by  the  two  agencies  should  differ 
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considerably  in  intensity  and  duration;  we  should  still  be 
justified  in  stating  that  they  acted  on  the  same  parts 
similarly,  though  not  identically. 

Now,  we  know  that  those  substances  we  term  poisons 
and  drugs  have  the  power  of  so  deranging  the  healthy 
human  organism  as  to  induce  morbid  states  very  similar 
to  those  produced  by  natural  morbific  causes.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  morbid  states  similar  to  those 
brought  about  by  natural  causes  are  producible  by  each 
medicine,  aU  we  have  to  do  is  to  test  the  action  of  each  on 
i;he  healthy  human  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring .  out 
all  the  morbid  conditions  it  is  capable  of  exciting ;  and 
having  made  a  careful  register  of  these,  we  shall  have 
accumulated  a  series  of  medicinal  morbid  pictures  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  drugs ;  and  should  any  natural  dis- 
ease present  the  same  series  of  symptoms  as  those  offered 
by  one  of  these  medicinal  morbid  pictures,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  medicine  and  natural  morbific  cause  are 
analogous,  harmonious,  and  act  similarly  on  the  same 
parts,  structures,  or  organs. 

Now,  to  the  production  of  morbid  action  I  have  stated 
that  the  morbific  agency  acts  by  inducing  over-irritation 
of  the  part  on  which  it  acts,  causing  increased  vital  action, 
which  IS  followed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  of  time  by 
diminished  vital  action,  which  gives  rise  to  those  phe- 
nomena we  call  disease.  The  morbific  agents,  then 
natural  and  medicinal,  are  both  primarily  irritant,  and 
cause  increased  vital  action.     When  a  case  of  disease 

S resents  itself  to  us,  we  have  before  us  an  instance  of 
iminished  vital  action,  in  order  to  remedy  which,  by 
the  method  under  consideration,  we  must  apply  an 
irritant  capable  of  stimulating  the  diseased  part  up 
to  the  healthy  level.  Now,  the  medicine  that  will  cause 
the  same  morbid  symptoms  as  the  disease  in  question 
must  in  its  primary  action  be  an  irritant  that  acts  on 
the  same  part  or  parts  as  those  diseased,  and  obviously 
this  mediciae  will  be  the  remedial  agent  for  this  disease, 
if  we  can  so  regulate  its  power  as  to  cause  it  to  do  no 
more  than  stimulate  the  diseased  part  up  to  the  normal 
level,  when  of  course  the  disease  will  be  extinguished  and 
healthy  action  restored.     A  priori  reasoning  will  throw 
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little  light  on  this  subject  beyond  leading  us  to  infer  that 
the  quantity  of  the  medicine  requisite  for  this  purpose 
must  be  less  than  what  is  required  to  produce  the  over- 
irritation  necessary  to  cause  morbid  action  in  the  healthy; 
but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
susceptibility  of  a  diseased  part  for  its  specific  irritant  is 
much  greater  than  that  part  in  health,™  we  shaU  be 
satisfied  that  the  quantity  required  must  be  much  less. 
However,  it  is  to  experience  we  must  appeal  for  the  final 
verdict  in  the  matter  of  the  dose  of  the  medicine ;  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  should  be  much  less  than  we 
might  have  expected,  even  taking  the  two  foregoiug 
considerations  into  account. 

If  this  attempt  to  explain  the  curative  action  of  medi- 
cinal agents  be  the  correct  one,  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
with  respect  to  that  method  which  I  have  termed  direct 
irritation,  or  the  medication  by  specific  or  homoBopathic 
medicinal  agents,  whilst  the  law  similia  similibus,  or,  as 
Hahnemann  expresses  it,  *^  to  effect  a  mild,  rapid,  cer- 
tain, and  permanent  cure,  choose,  in  every  case  of  disease, 
a  medicine  which  can  itself  produce  an  affection  similar 
to  that  sought  to  be  cured" — ^whilst  this,  I  say,  ex- 
presses only  the  rule  for  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  the 
actual  curative  process  is  rather  contraria  contrariis,  for 
the  impression  we  effect  with  our  remedial  agent  is  the 
opposite  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  diseased  part. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  John  Fletcher  of  the  subject, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  a  portion  of  what  he 
says  regarding  homoeopathy,  as  it  is  an  evidence  of  his 
philosophical  spirit,  enlarged  views,  and  unprejudiced 
judgment,  such  as  we  look  for  in  vain  among  the  other 
writers  of  the  old  school  in  this  country  who  have  touched 
upon  homoeopathy. 

"  Hahnemann's  general  notion  (although  he  has  obvi- 
ously at  times  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  which  is  not 


>r  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  increased  susceptibility  in 
),  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Hahnemann's  "  Lesser  Writings,"  pp.  44d,  528. 


"For 
disease, 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  at  a  subsequent  period  Hahnemann  seems  almost  to 
discard  the  notion  of  an  increased  susceptibility  in  disease,  and  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  1827  expressly  to  account  for  the  action  of  small  doses  (Op.  cit.,  p.  817), 
he  attributes  their  effects  solely  to  the  wonderfbl  increase  uf  power  they  obtain 
by  means  of  the  processes  of  trituration  and  succussion  to  \vhich  thev  are  sub- 
jected,  and  he  doee  not  once  allude  to  any  increased  susceptibility  in  disease. 
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easily  reconcilable  with  this  notion)  is,  that  such  sub- 
stances [homoeopathic  remedies]  operate  in  producing  a 
stronger  impression,  and  thus  superseding  the  weaker; 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  tr^oScporcpos  axiom  of 
Hippocrates.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  homoeopathic 
remedies  operate,  but  by  stimulating  to  increased  action 
the  seat  of  disease.  With  respect  to  diarrhoea,  piles, 
gonorrhoea,  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  diaphoresis,  inter- 
mittent fever,  laryngitis,  iritis,  ptyalism,  and  bums,  the 
essence  of  aU  is  infl^nmation ;  and  how  readily  the  same 
substance  which  at  one  time  may  produce  at  another 
time  may  cure  it,  will  easily  be  perceived.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  the  action  in  producing  and  curing 
the  same  diseases  of  those  substances  which  act  directly  ; 
but  let  us  take,  as  somewhat  less  obvious,  that  of  some 
indirect  agent  in  the  same  way,  as  that  of  mercury,  one  of 
the  most  generally  admitted  among  the  above-mentioned 
examples,  in  at  one  time  producing  and  at  another 
curing  iritis.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  the  iris  their  calibre  is  natural,  because  the 
stimuli  acting  on  their  irritability  are  neither  deficient 
nor  excessive ;  but  the  irritation  produced  in  certain 
parts  of  the  body  by  merciirjr  is  a  new  stimulus,  specifi- 
cally adapted  to  the  irritabihty  of  those  vessels  (in  com- 
mon with  those  of  many  other  organs),  so  that,  conveyed 
to  these  by  sympathy,  it  excites  there  a  secondary  inordi- 
nate irritation  or  contraction,  followed  sooner  or  later  by 
a  proportionate  collapse,  in  which  the  inflammation  con- 
sists. Now,  what  substance  should  we,  a  priori,  conceive 
would  be  best  adapted  to  bring  up  the  vessels  to  their 
ordinary  degree  of  contraction,  and  thus  to  discuss  the 
inflammation?  Any  revulsive  remedy  (as  we  cannot  get 
at  the  part  directly)  may  be  presumed  capable  of  doing 
this  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but,  unquestionably, 
that  win  be  most  efi&cacious  which  has  already  evinced  a 
specific  power  of  exciting  in  one  part  such  an  irritation, 
as,  conveyed  by  sympathy  to  the  vessels  of  the  iris, 
could  excite  them  to  inflammation,  and  which,  as  it  pro- 
duced, while  they  were  healthy,  apretematurally  increased 
action,  followed  of  course  by  collapse,  wiU,  now  that 
they  are  acting  below  par,  bring  this  action  to  the  healthy 
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standard,  from  which  they  will  have  no  tendency  after- 
wards to  recede.  Hahnemann  is  quite  aware  of  this  two- 
fold action  of  medicines,  and  it  is  to  ensure  their  primary, 
without  fear  of  their  secondary  action,  that  he  inculcates 
the  expediency  of  giving  them  in  inconceivably  small 
doses.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  he  at  the  same  time 
does,  that  medicines  in  such  doses  operate  by  producing 
a  stronger  impression  than  that  produced  by  the  disease. 
They  cure  it,  not  by  the  stronger  but  by  the  opposite 
impression  which  they  make  ;  so  that  homoeopathic  medi- 
cines, after  all,  operate  on  the  antipathic  principle.  K 
we  choose  to  represent  the  ordinary  irritation  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  iris  by  a  line,  say  an  inch  high,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  certain  substances  capable  of  raising  it  to  an 
inch  and  a  half;  but  this  height,  as  it  cannot  be  maia- 
tained,  after  a  time  is  reduced  spontaneously  through 
double  the  space  that  it  has  been  raised,  i,  e,,  falls  as 
much  below  an  inch  as  it  had  been  before  raised  above  it, 
or  to  half  an  inch  ;  and  what  are  the  substances  now 
called  on  to  effect,  but  what  they  effected  at  first,  namely, 
to  raise  the  line  of  action  half  an  inch,  the  result  of  which 
is  now  health,  as  it  was  before  disease?  We  must 
remember  that  it  is  in  the  secondary  or  depressing  effects 
of  exciting  causes  in  general  that  inflammatory  diseases, 
at  the  time  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  them,  consist ; 
and  there  is  surely  nothing  absurd,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  reasonable,  in  the  presumption  that  the  same 
exciting  causes  applied  in  such  a  manner  or  at  such  a 
time  as  to  ensure  their  primary  or  exciting  effects, 
will  act  as  the  best  remedies  of  those  diseases  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  may  have  occasioned."  " 

I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  in  an  essay  by  Dr. 
Clotar  Miiller  of  Leipzig,"  that  he  takes  a  very  similar 
view  of  the  curative  process  to  that  I  have  just  given. 
He  takes  the  iuflammatory  process  as  his  theme  of 
illustration,  and  after  showing  that  inflammation  consists 
in  a  kind  of  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  capil- 
laries, he  asserts  that  the  medicine  cures  by  the  stimula- 
tion it  applies  to  these  paralysed  nerves,  by  virtue  of  its 

•  Fletohar'B  Pftthologj,  pp.  489-91.  «  Allg.  Horn.  Ztg.,  zxix.  40. 
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primary  action ;  that  its  action,  in  fact,  is  tlie  opposite  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  diseased  part ;  and  that  the 
principle  similia  simililms  is  merely  our  guide  to  the 
selection  of  a  remedy,  but  that  it  by  no  means  expresses 
the  part  that  remedy  performs  m  relation  to  the  disease. 
Apropos  of  this  explanation,  I  may  mention  a  remark  of 
J.  Hunter's,  which  is  strikingly  corroborative  of  these 
views.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  we  had  medicines  which  were 
endowed  with  the  power  of  making  the  capillary  vessels 
contract,  such,  I  apprehend,  would  be  the  proper  medi- 
cines m  inflammation ;"  and  such,  undoubtedly,  are  our 
homoBopathic  remedies  in  their  primary  action. 

In  the  explanation  I  have  offered  of  the  curative  pro- 
cess, I  have  considered  only  the  simplest  form  of  disease 
curable  by  a  single  medicine ;  but  the  complex  nature  of 
the  organism  and  the  multifarious  varieties  of  morbific 
causes  may  give  rise  to  complicated  forms  of  disease, 
which  may  not  be  remediable  by  one  medicinal  agent,  but 
which  may  require  to  be  dislodged  from  the  system,  bit 
by  bit  as  it  were,  by  a  long-continued  succession  of  reme- 
dies. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  explanation  is,   that  it 
reconciles  the  homoeopathic  or  specific  curative  process 
with  the  other  acknowledged  methods  of  cure,  and  does 
not,  like  the  other  explanations  that  have  been  proposed, 
make  the  homoeopathic  an  exceptional  curative  process. 
As  long  as  the  homoeopathic  method  was   so  regarded 
it  would  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  it  rejected  and 
denied  by  the  partisans  of  the  other  methods,  who,  satisfied 
of  the  curative  power  of  the  treatment  they  adopted,  could 
not  bear  to  be  told  that  medicines  acted  on  quite  another 
principle  than  the  action  of  their  favourite  methods  could 
be  referred  to  ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  lead  the 
homoBopathist,  who  was  experimentally  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  system,  to  imagiue  that  by  no  other  method 
than  his  own  were  diseases  curable,  and  to  reject  scorn- 
fully all  the  methods  of  the  Hippocratic  school  as  neces- 
sarily false,  because  they  did  not  chime  in  with  his  own 
notions  of  the  curative  action  of  drugs.     It  would  be  no 
small  gain  to  homoeopathy  and  to  medical  science  to 
Rhow  that  the  recognised  methods  of  cure  and  the  h<xn€Bo- 
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pathic  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  go  deep  enough  and  take 
a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  vital  actions  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  partisans  of  either  method ;  if 
we  look  thoroughly  into  the  actual  operations  of  the 
organism,  and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  mistake  words  for 
ideas,  or  to  accept  error,  however  ancient  and  time- 
honoured,  for  truth.  What  I  more  particularly  allude  to 
as  obstructing  our  path  to  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  are 
the  doctrines  of  metastasis,  counter-irritation,  and  revul- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  stiU  more 
ancient  and  groundless  notion  respecting  the  stronger 
disease  overcoming  the  weaker,  which  is  not  a  whit  more 
respectable,  though  it  dates  from  Hippocrates  himself,? 
and  has  been  received  as  an  axiomatic  truth  for  nearly 
twenty-five  centuries.  A  more  careful  and  accurate 
research,  assisted  by  the  Hghts  of  modem  physiology, 
would  serve  to  show  the  inaccuracy  of  these  views,  and 
make  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  the  truths  that  are 
to  be  found  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  that  method  of  treatment  which 
offers  the  nuldest,  safest,  and  most  certain,  because  most 
direct,  mode  of  curing  diseases.  Where  great  prejudices 
prevail,  there  we  may  expect  that  error  exists,  and  to 
both  schools  I  would  address  the  words  of  Locke : — 

"  Those  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom all  their  own  tenets  must  confess  they  are  unfit  to 
prescribe  to  others;  and  are  unreasonable  in  imposing 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief  which  they  themselves 
have  not  searched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of 
probability  on  which  they  should  receive  or  reject  it."  ** 

p  Aph.  §ii.  46.    Auo  voveou  afia  yiypofjL€vuy  fin  Kara  rov  ainov  rrovov, 
6  a^oScporcpof  iifiaupoi  ror  irtpov. 
4  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
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LECTUEE  V. 

THE   HOMCEOFATHIC  AG6SATATI0K. 

I:ntimatelt  connected  with  Hahnemann's  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  homoeopathic  medicine  is  his  doc- 
trine of  the  homoeopathic  aggrayation,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
doctrine  that  has  been  very  much  misunderstood  by  many 
of  his  followers,  by  whom  it  has  been  misstated,  and 
often  represented  as  a  terrific  bugbear,  firightening  the 
timid  practitioner  and  the  credulous  patient  with  imagi- 
narjr  dangers  and  disasters. 

.  This  homoeopathic  aggravation  has  played  such  a.  great 
part  in  the  drama  of  the  new  medical  reform,  that  it 
would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to  pass  it  over  cursorily ; 
and  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  enter  into  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  whereby  we  shall  see 
whether,  like  other  phantoms,  it  does  not  lose  all  its  terrors 
when  thoroughly  examined  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  first  hint  we  meet  with  in  Hahnemann's  works 
respecting  anything  of  the  kind  is  in  his  first  Essay  on  a 
New  Principle.^ 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  in  a  case  of  chronic  disease  a  medicine 
be  given,  whose  primary  action  corresponds  to  the  disease, 
the  indirect  secondary  action  is  sometimes  exactly  the 
state  of  body  sought  to  be  brought  about ;  but  sometimes 
(especially  when  a  wrong  dose  has  been  given)  there 
occurs  in  the  secondary  action  a  derangement  for  some 
hours,  seldom  days.  Thus  a  somewhat  too  large  dose  of 
henbane  is  apt  to  cause,  in  its  secondary  action,  great 
fearfulness,"  etc. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  correspond 
to  his  later  notions  respecting  the  homoeopathic  aggrava- 
tion, as  we  shall  presently  see,  but  is  merely  as  though  he 
had  said  *  when  the  dose  is  too  strong  the  remedial  agent 
produces  some   derangement  of  the   system,   over   and 
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above  its  effect  upon   the  disease,'  which,  of  course,  is 
sufficiently  plain  and  obvious. 

In  the  next  page  of  the  essay  I  have  just  quoted  from 
he  gives  the  first  instance  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  an 
aggravation.  The  case  was  that  of  a  pregnant  woman 
who,  in  order  to  cure  cramp  in  her  leg,  took  five  drops 
of  the  volatile  oil  of  chamomile,  whereby  the  cramp  was 
vastly  increased,  and  a  number  of  other  symptoms  pecu- 
liar to  the  drug  occurred. 

But  the  first  very  distinct  and  decided  case  mentioned 
by  Hahnemann  of  a  real  homceopathic  aggravation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  well-marked  curative  effect,  and  residting 
distinctly  firom  an  over-dose,  was  published  by  him  in  the  > 
following  year,  1797.  The  case  was  one  which  he 
denominates  colicodynia,  or  spasmodic  colic  of  excessive 
severity,  which  had  already  been  treated  by  himself  and 
others  with  all  imaginable  drugs  and  systems  of  medica- 
tion. At  length  the  similarity  of  the  effects  of  veratrum 
album  on  the  healthy  induced  him  to  try  this  medicine. 
He  accordingly  gave  the  patient  four  powders,  each  con- 
taining four  grains  of  veratrum,  with  orders  to  take  one 
powder  every  day.  In  place  of  doing  so,  however,  the 
patient  took  two  powders  a  day,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  whole  sixteen  grains  he  was  seized  with  such  a  dread- 
ful attack  of  his  colic  that  he  seemed  almost  at  the  point 
of  death.  However,  after  this  he  was  not  again  troubled 
with  his  complaint ;  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  aU  his 
morbid  symptoms. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  case  taught  Hahnemann 
the  expediency  of  at  once  diminishing  the  dose  to  the 
infinitesimal  point;  but  Hahnemann  was  not  at  this 
period  capable  of  jumping  so  rapidly  to  a  conclusion  from 
a  single  observation,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the 
cases  published  by  him  for  several  years  after  this  occur- 
rence the  doses  of  medicine  he  gave  were  by  no  means 
so  small,  far  less  infinitesimal.  Several  grains  of  arnica  root, 
two  or  three  grains  of  ignatia,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  camphor,  six  or  seven  grams  of 
ledum,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  cmchona  bark,  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  we  find  him  giving  ordi- 
narily in  1798,  are  full  doses  according  to  the  notions  of 
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the  old  school.  Not  till  three  years  later  do  we  find  him 
recommending  anything  like  infinitesimals ;  but  even  then 
the  homcBopathic  aggravation  is  not  yet  taught  as  a  doc- 
trine, but  merely  incidentally  alluded  to  and  confounded 
with  the  aggravation  arising  from  an  improperly-selected 
medicine.  We  must  turn  to  the  Medicine  of  Experience, 
that  precursor  of  the  Organony  for  a  distinct  allegation 
respecting  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  curative  process.  We  shall  there  find  the 
following  statement : — 

"  If  we  have  not  only  selected  the  right  remedy  but 
have  also  hit  upon  the  proper  dose,  the  remedy  causes 
within  the  first  few  hours  after  the  first  dose  has  been 
taken  a  kind  of  slight  aggravation,  which  the  patient 
imagines  to  be  an  increase  of  his  disease,  but  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  primary  symptoms  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  are  scmiewhat  superior  in  intensity  to  the 
disease,  and  which  ought  to  resemble  the  originau.  malady 
so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  patient  himself  in  the  first 
hour,  untn  the  recovery  that  ensues  after  a  few  hours 
teaches  him  his  mistake.'" 

This  is  the  inevitable  ccHPoUary  from  the  Hippocrati© 
<r^8«poT«pos  axiom,  or  the  stronger  vanquishes  the  weaker, 
which  I  have  shown  that  Hahnemann  adopted  for  the 
explanation  of  the  homoeopathic  cure ;  for  the  stronger 
power — the  medicine  —must  exhibit  its  superior  strength 
in  the  act  of  superseding  the  disease,  and  hence  the  ap* 
parent  increase  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  we  are 
told  is  only  apparent,  for  this  increase  is  medicinal  not 
morbid  action. 

Immediately  after  this  Hahnemann  tells  us  that  if, 
notwithstanding  the  administration  of  the  perfectly- 
adapted  remedy,  no  aggravation  occurs,  then  the  dose 
has  been  too  small,  and  we  shall  require  to  give  one 
or  several  more  doses  to  make  it  superior  to  the  disease. 

In  this  same  essay  he  warns  against  confounding  the 
aggravation  just  described  with  the  so-called  aggravation 
hy  the  production  of  new  symptoms  peculiar  to  tib-e 
medicine  given.     The  following  are  his  words : — 

■  Xeaser  Writmgs,  pp.  518|  519. 
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"  Every  aggravation  (as  it  is  called)  of  a  disease  that 
occurs  during  the  use  of  a  medicine,  in  the  form  of  new 
symptoms,  not  hitherto  proper  to  the  disease,  is  owing 
solely  to  the  medicine  employed ;  these  symptoms  are 
always  the  effect  of  the  medicine An  aggrava- 
tion of  the  disease  by  new,  violent  symptoms  during  the 
first  few  doses  of  the  medicine  is  never  indicative  of  feeble- 
ness of  the  dose,  but  it  proves  the  total  unfitness  and 
worthlessness  of  the  medicine  in  this  case  of  disease."  ' 

This  doctrine  of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  was 
somewhat  softened  down  by  Hahnemann  afterwards.  It 
was  not  represented  by  him  as  so  invariable  and  neces- 
sary a  concomitant  of  the  remedial  effect  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicine.  I  shall  now  read  what  he  says  upon  the 
subject  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Organon  : — 

"  But  though  it  is  certain  that  a  homoeopathically- 
selected  remedy  does,  by  reason  of  its  appropriateness 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  dose,  gently  remove  and  an- 
nihilate the  acute  disease  analogous  to  it,  without  giving 
expression  to  its  other,  unhomoeopathic,  symptoms,  that 
is  to  say,  without  the  production  of  new,  serious  dis- 
turbances, yet  it  usually,  immediately  after  ingestion — 
for  the  first  hour,  or  for  a  few  hours— causes  a  kind  of 
slight  aggravation  (where  the  dose  has  been  somewhat 
too  large,  however,  for  a  considerable  number  of  hours), 
which  has  so  much  resemblance  to  the  original  disease, 
that  it  seems  to  the  patient  to  be  an  aggravation  of  his 
disease.  But  it  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
tremely similar  medicinal  disease,  somewhat  exceeding  in 
strength  the  original  affection. 

"  This  slight  homoeopathic  aggravation  during  the  first 
hours — a  very  good  prognostication  that  the  acute  dis- 
ease will  most  probably  yield  to  the  first  dose — is  quite 
as  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  medicinal  disease  must  naturally 
be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  malady  to  be  cured,  if  it 
is  to  overpower  and  extinguish  the  latter,  just  as  a 
natural  disease  can  remove  and  annihilate  another  one 
similar  to  it,  only  where  it  is  stronger  than  the  latter. 

"  The  smaller  the  dose  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  is, 

*  Lessex  Wntingp,  pp.  538-9. 
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SO  much  the  slighter  and  shorter  is  this  apparent  increase 
of  the  disease  during  the  first  hours. 

"But  as  the  dose  of  a  homoBopathic  remedy  can 
scarcely  ever  be  made  so  small  as  that  it  shall  not  be  able 
to  relieve,  overpower,  indeed  completely  cure  and  annihi- 
late, the  pure  natural  disease  of  not  very  long  standing  that 
is  analogous  to  it,  we  can  understand  why  a  dose  of  an 
appropriate  homoeopathic  medicine,  not  the  very  smallest 
possible,  does  always,  during  the  first  hour  after  its  in- 
gestion, produce  a  perceptible  homoeopathic  aggravation 
of  this  Hnd. 

"  When  I  here  limit  the  so-called  homoeopathic  aggra- 
vation, or  rather  the  primary  action  of  the  homoeopathic 
medicine  that  seems  to  increase  in  some  degree  the 
symptoms  of  the  original  disease,  to  the  first  or  few  first 
hours,  this  is  certainly  true  with  respect  to  diseases  of  a 
more  acute  character  and  of  recent  origin ;  but  where 
medicines  of  long  action  have  to  combat  a  malady  of  con- 
siderable or  of  very  long  standing,  where,  consequently, 
one  dose  must  continue  to  act  for  many  days,  we  then 
see,  during  the  first  six,  eight  or  ten  days,  occasionally 
some  acute  primary  actions  of  the  medicine  ;  some  such 
apparent  increase  of  the  symptoms  of  the  original  dis- 
ease (lasting  for  one  or  several  hours)  makes  its  appear- 
ance, whilst  in  the  intervening  hours  amelioration  oi  the 
whole  malady  is  perceptible.  After  the  lapse  of  these 
few  days,  the  amelioration  resulting  from  such  primary 
action  of  the  medicine  proceeds  almost  uninterruptedly  for 
several  days  longer."" 

But  his  opinion  respecting  the  other  or  false  sort  of 
aggravation  he  expresses  with  even  greater  force  in  the 
Organon  than  in  his  previous  essays.  I  shall  now  read 
what  he  there  says  on  that  point : — 

"  Every  medicine  prescribed  for  a  case  of  disease,  which, 
in  the  course  of  its  action,  produces  new  and  troublesome 
symptoms  not  appertaining  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  is 
not  capable  of  effecting  real  improvement,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  homoeopathically  selected ;  it  must  there- 
fore either,  if  the  aggravation  be  considerable,  be  first 
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neutralized  in  part  as  soon  as  possible  by  an  antidote, 
before  giving  the  next  remedy  chosen  from  a  more  accu- 
rate similarity  of  action ;  or  if  the  troublesome  symptoms 
be  not  very  violent,  the  next  remedy  must  be  given  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  ill-selected  one." ' 

And  he  adds  more  emphatically  in  a  note : — 

"  Every  aagravation  by  the  production  of  new  symptoms 
— ^when  nothing  untoward  has  occurred  in  the  mental  or 
physical  regimen — invariably  proves  unsuitableness  on  the 
part  of  the  medicine  formerly  given  in  the  case  of  disease 
Defore  us,  hut  never  indicates  that  the  dose  has  been  too 
weah,^^ 

We  are,  it  would  seem  from  the  following  passage,  not 
even  to  take  the  patient's  word  for  any  improvement,  if 
the  pathogenetic  effects  of  the  remedy  given  show  them- 
selves : — 

"If  the  patient  mentions  the  occurrence  of  some 
fresh  accidents  and  symptoms  of  importance — signs  that 
the  medicine  has  not  been  homoeopathically  chosen — even 
though  he  should  good-naturedly  assure  us  that  he  feels 
better,  we  must  not  believe  this  assurance,  but  regard  his 
state  as  worse  than  it  was,  as  it  will  soon  be  perfectly 
apparent  it  is.'"^ 

unless  the  medicinal  symptoms  are  serious  or  numerous 
however,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  always  indicative 
of  an  erroneous  selection,  for  he  says,  in  another  place : — 

"  There  is  almost  no  homoeopathic  medicinal  substance, 
be  it  ever  so  suitably  chosen,  that,  especially  if  it  be 
given  in  an  insufficiently  minute  dose,  wnl  not  produce, 
in  very  irritable  and  sensitive  patients,  at  least  one  trifling 
unusual  disturbance,  some  slight  new  symptom,  whilst  its 
action  lasts,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  medicine  and 
disease  should  cover  one  another  as  exactly  as  two  tri- 
angles with  equal  sides  and  equal  angles.  jBut  this  (in  a 
good  case)  unimportant  difference  will  be  easily  done 
away  with  by  the  power  of  action  (energy)  of  the  living 
organism,  and  is  not  perceptible  to  patients  not  ex- 
tremely delicate ;  the  restoration  goes  forwards,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  goal  of  perfect  recovery,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
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Tented  b  j  the  action  of  heterogenous  medicinal  influences 
upon  the  patient,  bj  errors  of  regimen  or  by  passions."' 

From  these  passages  it  is  perfectly  obvious  what  Hah- 
nemann understands  by  the  homoeopathic  aggrayation, 
and  what  he  does  not  mean  by  that  term.  The  true 
homoeopathic  aggravation  is,  according  to  him,  an  in- 
crease of  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  disease  shortly 
afler  the  administration  oi  the  medicine,  and  the  cause 
of  it  is  the  dose  of  the  medicine  being  too  powerful. 
It  is  an  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  accompaniment  of 
the  curative  action,  and  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  diminishing 
sufficiently  the  size  of  the  dose. 

The  first  distinct  instance  of  this  homoe(^athic  aggra- 
vation Hahnemann  gives  us  is,  as  I  before  stated  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  affected  with  colicodynia,J^  and  the 
violent  increase  of  the  disease  was  evidently  caused  by 
the  enormous  doses  of  veratrum  swallowed.  The  next 
occasion  on  which  we  find  him  giving  examples  of  this 
homceopathic  aggravation  is  in  the  Orffonon*  where  he 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Leroy,  that  viola  tricolor  given 
for  the  crusta  lactea  of  infants  primanly  increases  the 
eruption  before  it  cures  it;  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Lysons,  that  the  skin  diseases  cured  by  elm-bark  are 
primarily  aggravated  by  it ;  and  he  asserts  that  in  both 
these  instances  the  apparent  aggravation  was  owing  to 
the  medicine  being  given  in  too  large  doses,  and  that  had 
it  been  given  in  smaller  doses  no  such  aggravation  would 
have  been  observed. 

The  next  example  of  homoeopathic  aggravation  we 
meet  with  in  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  his 
essay  On  the  Fower  (^  Small  Doses.^  The  aggravation 
in  this  case  is  stated  to  result  not  firom  a  too  large 
doae — in  as  &r  as  quantity  is  concerned — ^but  from  a 
too  powerful  dose,  the  excessive  power  being  commu- 
nicated to  it  bv  a  too  prolonged  succussion.  He  states, 
for  example,  that  a  drop  of  £osera,  in  the  30th  dilution, 
each  successive  dilution  having  been  prepared  with 
twenty  succussions,  would  end^ger  the  life  of  a  child 
affected  with  hooping-cough,  owing   to    the  enormous 
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aggravation  it  would  cause,  whereas  the  saoie  dilution 
prepared  with  only  two  shakes  for  each  dilution,  would 
only  effect  a  mild  cure.  This  case,  though  stated  as  if 
it  had  actually  occurred,  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,** 
a  purely  hypothetical  one,  and  we  have  no  evidence  to 
show  that  there  is  any  probability  that  it  would  occur,  so 
that  we  may  safely  pass  it  over.  The  only  other  instance 
I  can  meet  with  in  Hahnemann's  works,  which  is  any- 
thing like  a  homoeopathic  aggravation,  did  not  occur  from 
the  employment  ojf  an  excessively  large,  but  of  an  un- 
usually small  dose  of  the  medicine.  It  is  the  case  of 
an  epileptic  lady,  to  whom  he  gave  a  drop  of  the  90th 
dilution  of  sulphur,  and  within  one  hour  after  its  in- 
gestion an  epileptic  fit  occurred.^  I  know  not  whether 
this  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  example  of  aggra- 
vation, but  it  is  probable  it  would,  and  if  so,  it  is  one 
occasioned  by  a  much  smaller  in  place  of  a  much  larger 
dose  than  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  all  the  examples  he  cites 
from  the  works  of  allopathic  authors  of  the  administration 
of  medicines  on  the  homoeopathic  principle  with  good 
effect,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  dose,  which  was  in 
every  case  enormous  when  compared  with  those  he  himself 
advised,  produced  the  slightest  aggravation. 

Again,  in  his  own  practice,  we  find  instances  where  he 
gave,  considerable  doses  without  the  production  of  any 
aggravation. 

In  the  first  Ussay  on  aNew  Therapeutic  Principle^  a  case 
of  spasmodic  asthma  with  head  symptoms  of  a  grave 
character  is  related,  where  a  gradual  cure  without]  aggra- 
ration  was  effected  by  means  of  three  grains  of  veratrum 
album,  given  every  morning  for  four  weeks.  In  the  same 
essay  another  case  is  related  of  puerperal  mania  and  con- 
vulsions, where  the  patient  was  cured  by  means  of  several 
half-grain  doses  of  veratrum,  which  seemed  to  produce  no 
aggravation  of  the  disease,  though  a  few  of  the  patho- 
genetic effects  of  the  drug  were  observed.  In  the  essay 
On  the  Obstacles  to  Certainty  and  Simplicity  in  Practical 
3£edicine,^  a  case  of  spasmodic  asthma  is  detailed,  where 
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four  grains  of  nux  vomica,  exhibited  twice  daily  for  some 
time,  removed  the  complaint  gradually,  but  perceptibly 
and  permanently,  without  any  aggravation. 

In  Hahnemann's  two  essays,  On  Continued  and  RemiU 
tent  Fevers,  and  On  Sehdomadal  Complaints,  the  remedies 
administered,  most  of  them  in  full  doses  according  to  old- 
school  notions,  cured  the  diseases  for  which  they  were 
employed,  without  the  production  of  any  aggravation. 

Again,  in  the  essay  upon  Scarlet  Fever, ^  no  aggravation 
is  stated  as  having  followed  the  administration  of  the 
various  remedies  employed. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period,  let  us  turn  to 
the  history  of  those  two  cases  he  first  published  about 
1817,  and  which  he  republished  in  1833,  as  good  speci- 
mens of  homoeopathic  cures.  The  first  case^  is  one  of 
gastralgia,  which  was  treated  with  a  drop  of  the  pure 
juice  of  bryonia,  a  dose  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
caused  a  violent  aggravation,  if  aggravation  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  an  unnecessarily  large  dose,  which 
Hahnemann  tells  us  in  a  note  this  was ;  but  no  aggrava- 
tion whatsoever  occurred.  The  other  case**  was  an  attack 
of  dyspepsia,  cured  by  half  a  drop  of  the  12th  dilution  of 
Pulsatilla,  likewise  far  too  large  a  dose  according  to  Hah- 
nemann's later  views,  but  no  aggravation  ensued,  only  a 
rapid  and  effectual  cure. 

Only  two  more  cases  of  affections  treated  by  Hahne- 
mann are  on  record,  these  I  have  given  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  Lesser  Writings,'  and  though  the  diseases 
in  these  two  cases  got  better  and  worse  several  times, 
yet  Hahnemann  does  not  attribute  this  alternation,  nor 
is  it  in  fact  attributable,  to  anything  like  the  so-called 
homoeopathic  aggravation,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
it  is  due  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  is  what 
we  observe  every  day  in  chronic  affections  treated  by  any 
method  whatsoever. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
manner  in  which  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  homoeopathic  aggravation,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  attributes  its  occurrence  to  the  unnecessary 
largeness  of  the  dose,  we  have  no  evidence  from  the  cases 
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treated  by  himself  that  it  ever  occurs  from  a  moderately 
large  or  an  immoderately  small  dose ;  and  the  only  case 
in  which  it  did  unequivocally  occur  among  aU  those  cases 
he  has  recorded,  it  happened  as  the  consequence  of  a  very 
immoderately  large  dose,  such  a  dose  indeed  as  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  develop®  the  same  or  similar 
symptoms  in  a  healthy  individual. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  then  is  this : — Is  or  is 
not  the  homceopathic  aggravation  such  as  Hahnemann 
depicts  it  a  reality?  And  to  assist  us  to  answer  this 
question,  I  shall  pass  in  review  what  has  been  written 
about  it  by  homoeopathic  authors. 

Schron,-'  than  whom  none  has  brought  a  greater  power 
of  what  we  may  call  sceptical  criticism  to  bear  upon 
homoeopathy,  denies  in  toto  Hahnemann's  views  regar(fing 
the  homoeopathic  aggravation,  which  he  hesitates  not  to 
term  an  "unfortunate  dogma;'*  and  ascribes  the  idea  to 
an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of 
diseases  on  the  psit  of  those  especially  who  have  magni- 
fied the  homoeopathic  aggravation  into  a  terrible  bug- 
bear. 

Bummel,"^  while  he  admits  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation,  considers  it  as  the  excep- 
tion not  the  rule,  and  that  what  is  called  by  that  name 
is  frequently  only  the  natural  course  of  the  disease. 

Kurtz'  believes  that  the  occurrence  of  homoeopathic 
aggravations  is  impossible  if  the  remedy  were  perfectly 
homoeopathic,  but  that  they  might  occur  if  the  remedy 
were  not  well  chosen,  or  if  it  were  given  in  too  strong  or 
too  weak  doses ;  but  he  evidently  confounds  the  homoeo- 
pathic aggravation  with  the  natural  crisis  of  the  disease, 
and  with  the  pathogenetic  effects  that  frequently  result 
from  the  medicine  administered. 

Gross"  says  that  the  homoeopathic  aggravations  appear 
and  disappear  quickly  in  proportion  to  the  suitability  of 
the  medicine  and  the  suitability  of  the  dose,  i.  e,,  its 
smallness.  He  alleges  that  it  is  only  quite  small  doses  of 
medicine  that  produce  a  rapid  homoeopathic  aggravation, 
larger, doses  produce  their  action  much  later.     This  is 
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true  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  massive  doses  often 
act  as  irritants,  and  are  expelled  as  such,  and  therefore 
do  not  develope  their  specific  action  so  decidedly  as  smaUer 
doses  that  cause  no  irritation  in  the  primss  viss ;  but  it  is 
not  true,  as  a  rule,  in  respect  to  different  infinitesimal 
doses  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Q-.  Schmid"  asserts  that  if  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large, 
no  so-called  homoeopathic  aggravation  will  occur,  and 
that  it  is  met  with  only  when  the  dose  is  too  small,  where- 
by imperfect  excitation  ensues,  that  not  being  sufficiently 
maintained,  exhausts  itself  in  vain  effi)rts  and  struggles. 
This  explanation,  I  must  confess,  is  not  very  satisi^tory, 
for  if  a  small  dose  causes  these  intermittent  curative 
struggles,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  increase  of  the 
disease,  a  fortiori  a  larger  dose  should  produce  greater  or 
more  prolonged  struggles.  Schmid,  it  is  well  known,  is 
a  great  advocate  for  the  larger  and  more  material  doses, 
and  doubtless  he  will  observe  that  they  act  more  mildly 
and  efficaciously  than  the  smaller  and  more  infinitesimal 
ones.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  never  see  any  aggrava- 
tions from  the  use  of  his  massive  doses,  whilst  the  timid 
globulist  is  constantly  observing  them;  but  I  do  not 
Slink  his  explanation  of  the  fact  is  correct,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  show.  He  also  states  that  the  homoeopathic 
aggravation  must  often  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  fear  for  larger  doses  of  medicine,  and  is  generally 
ascribable  to  the  spontaneous  exacerbation  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  so-called  pertti/rhatio  critica,  or  crisis. 

Kampfer,**  admitting  the  occurrence  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic aggravation,  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  it,  one  of  a 
critical,  the  other  of  a  non-critical  character ;  the  former 
being  followed  by  amelioration,  the  latter  not.  This  may 
be  true  or  not,  but  unless  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate 
the  two  kinds,  the  division  is  without  practical  value. 

Hirschel,^  while  denying  that  the  homoeopathic  aggra- 
vation is  necessary  for  the  cure,  admits  four  different 
kinds  of  it. 

1.  Where  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism, or  of  particular  organs  and  systems,  there  may  occur, 
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even  from  comparatively  small  doses,  certain  accessory 
actions  of  a  quite  superfluous  character. 

2.  Where  medicines  are  administered  which  are  not 
accurately  adapted  to  the  case  of  disease,  some  particular 
symptoms  may  be  increased  by  this  improperly-selected 
medicine,  without  the  removal  of  the  disease  superven- 
ing. 

3.  The  morbid  process  may  on  the  whole  be  increased 
without  any  advantage,  no  curative  effect  following ;  or, 
lastly — 

4.  The  specific  remedy  may  excite  and  hasten  the 
morbid  process,  with  a  good  result  for  the  recovery. 

None  of  these  aggravations,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  last,  resembles  that  described  by  Hahnemann,  and 
even  the  last  Dr.  Hirschel  takes  pains  to  tell  us  is  not  the 
same  as  Hahnemann's,  for  Hahnemann's  aggravation  was 
but  a  momentary  affkir  and  a  medicinal  action,  whereas 
this  is  the  real  morbid  process  rucreased  in  rapidity  and 
running  a  definite  course. 

Whilst  we  may  readily  admit  the  first  three  forms  of 
aggravation  described  by  Hirschel,  the  last  requires  a 
little  more  consideration.  The  examples  he  gives  of  it 
are  these :  it  occurs,  he  says,  in  hypersBmia,  in  the  catar- 
rhal process,  in  inflammation,  and  in  neuralgia.  I  cannot 
precisely  tell  what  he  means  by  hypersemia,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  it  should  be  necessary,  nor  does  my  experience 
teach  me  that  it  is  the  case  that  any  such  aggravation, 
with  acceleration  of  the  morbid  process,  occurs  in  catarrhs 
or  inflammations.  On  the  contrary,  the  truly  chosen  ho- 
moeopathic remedy  seems  generally  to  diminish  these  dis- 
eases at  once.  With  respect  to  neuralgias  and  nervous  af- 
fections, no  doubt  an  aggravation  is  often  observed  before 
the  malady  is  removed ;  but  the  mere  hastening  on  of  a 
paroxysm  of  tic  or  epilepsy  cannot  be  considered  to  be  an 
Higgravation,  unless  the  paroxysm  be  of  more  than  usual 
severity. 

Trinks^  says,  that  both  homoeopathic  aggravations  and 
the  pathogenetic  action  of  medicmes  occur  occasionally 
after  strong,  moderate,  and  very  small  doses  of  medicine 
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cannot  be  denied.  The  accessory  medicinal  effects  are 
most  frequently  noticed  from  the  stronger  doses,  or  from 
the  administration  of  inappropriate  medicines.  Both  the 
aggravation  and  the  medicinal  perturbation  are  seen  most 
frequently  in  very  susceptible,  nervous,  or  hysterical  indi- 
viduals; much  more  frequently  in  chronic  than  acute 
diseases.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which 
neither  are  observed,  even  after  continuing  the  medicine 
for  a  long  time.  Many  cases  are  cured  without  any 
aggravation,  and  many  cases  are  aggravated  without  any 
cure  being  eflfected.  He  likewise  believes  that  many 
medical  men  have  asserted  they  have  seen  aggravations 
where  there  really  were  none,  or  which  were  merely  the 
natural  crises  of  the  disease.  When  the  aggravation 
occurs  it  is  best,  he  says,  to  wait  till  it  has  exhausted 
itself,  after  which  the  disease  generally  advances  rapidly 
towards  a  cure ;  or  if  the  aggravation  is  too  violent  or 
long  continued,  we  may  repeat  the  medicine,  which  will 
then  act  as  an  antidote,  or  give  the  real  homoeopathic 
antidote  indicated.  The  medicinal  perturbation  may 
arise  either  from  continuing  the  medicine  too  long  or  from 
giving  an  improper  one ;  in  the  former  case  it  should  be 
discontinued,  in  the  latter  we  should  substitute  for  it  a 
better  selected  remedy.  AU  very  good  directions,  doubt- 
less, but  Dr.  Trinks  does  not  inform  us  how  we  are  to 
distinguish  the  medicinal  aggravation  from  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  disease,  nor  the  medicinal  perturbation  in 
consequence  of  too  long  use  of  the  drug  from  that  caused 
by  an  improper  choice ;  so  that  we  are  left  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  before. 

Schneider ""  denominates  Hahnemann's  homoeopathic 
aggravation  "a  phantom,"  and  he  describes  the  states 
that  have  had  this  appellation  bestowed  upon  them  by 
authors.  They  are — 1,  a  one-sided  medicinal  action  upon 
particular  systems,  produced  by  a  too  powerful  dose;  2, 
the  spontaneous  increase  of  the  disease ;  3,  the  excita- 
tion that  sometimes  precedes  a  crisis;  4,  a  merely  ap- 
parent aggravation  of  certain  symptoms;  or,  finally  6, 
the  homoeopathic  aggravation  is,  he  says,  ''a  psychical 
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effect  of  the  homoeopathic  theory;"  in  other  words, 
fancy.  He  has  never  seen  a  homceopathic  aggravation, 
even  from  comparatively  large  doses  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedy. 

Dr.  Eomanos  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Hahnemannic 
doctrine  of  homoeopathic  aggravations,  which  he  considers 
to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is,  he  admits,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  when  an 
aggravation  occurs,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
medicine  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  the  former  being  a  matter  of  congratulation,  for  the 
expiry  of  which  we  may  tranquilly  wait,  knowing  that 
it  will  be  followed  speedily  by  amelioration ;  the  latter 
being  an  object  of  dread  and,  in  many  cases,  of  danger  to 
the  life  of  the  patient.  He  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
touchstone  for  distinguishing  the  two.  K,  says  he, 
during  the  aggravation  the  pulse  is  slower  or  not  quicker 
than  it  was  before,  it  is  a  medicinal  aggravation;  if 
quicker,  it  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  disease.  It  is  evi- 
dent if  the  disease,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
acute  diseases,  is  principally  indicated  by  the  violent 
action  of  the  circulatory  system,  this  test,  if  correct, 
would  not  be  applicable.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Eo- 
mano's  notion  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  other 
observer. 

Bau^  says  that  the  action  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy 
very  suitable  for  the  case  is  often  felt  very  soon  after  its 
ingestion,  not  in  the  way  of  an  exact  homoeopathic  aggra- 
vation, as  described  by  Hahnemann,  but  the  patient  feels 
a  sort  of  formicative  crawling  or  searching  throughout 
the  body,  but  especially  in  the  affected  parts,  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  shooting  and  jerking,  accompanied  not 
unfrequently  by  a  feeling  of  general  prostration,  faint- 
ness,  or  excessive  sleepiness.  So  many  of  his  patients, 
he  says,  spoke  of  these  sensations,  that  he  came  to  the 
bdLief  that  they  were  certain  signs  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  remedy ;  and  where  they  did  not  occur,  he  imagined 
that  the  medicine  was  not  properly  selected.  Now, 
though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  such  symptoms  are  con- 
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fessed  to  by  many  patients  after  the  administration  of  a 
medicine,  I  must  from  my  own  experience  allege,  con- 
trary to  Ean's  opinion,  that  they  by  no  means  always 
follow  the  ingestion  of  the  appropriate  medicine,  and 
that  we  sometimes  find  them  to  occur  in  patients  where 
no  good  result  is  obtained  from  the  medicine  administered. 
The  symptoms  Rau  describes  as  occurring  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  remedy  can  but  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  Hahnemann's  homoeopathic  aggravation,  or,  at  all 
events,  they  are  only  a  variety  of  it. 

Griesselich"  was,  when  first  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  homoeopathic  system,  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
reality  and  essentiality  of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation. 
He  happened  to  be  aStected  on^  day  with  headache,  for 
which  he  took  two  globules  of  the  30th  dilution  of  nux 
vomica,  and  the  aggravation  he  anticipated  was  not  long^ 
in  making  its  appearance ;  and  in  this  way,  to  wit,  by 
the  force  of  imagination  only,  he  believes  many  beautiful 
instances  of  aggravation  are  perceived.  He  has  often 
seen  them  occur  in  patients  who  knew  something  of 
homoeopathy,  and  who  firmly  believed  that  an  aggravation 
must  occur,  when  he  had  given  them  nothing  but  milk- 
sugar.  Thus  also  Braud'^  observed  aggravations  to  occur 
from  the  patient  taking  water  only,  which  he  believed  to 
be  medicine.  The  imagination,  says  Griesselich,  has 
played  no  insignificant  part  in  homoeopathy  ;•  the  extreme 
credulity  of  many  of  its  adherents  as  regards  the  post 
hoc  being  propter  hoc  having  led  many  to  believe  that  all 
the  phenomena  they  noted  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
were  due  to  the  medicines  they  administered,  just  as  in 
the  old  school  all  the  phenomena  that  occur  are  ascribed 
to  the  morbid  process,  and  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
medicine  is  but  seldom  taken  into  consideration.  There 
is  no  doubt,  G-riesselich  observes,  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
superstitious  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  which 
we  HTiay  avail  ourselves  of  in  order  to  cure  his  disease. 
By  persuading  the  patient  that  he  must  expect  a  certain 
action  from  a  certain  substance  administered,  we  may 
often  succeed  in  bringing  about  such  action,  even  although 
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we  only  administer  some  perfectly  innocuous  substance. 
Not  only  aggravations  but  cures  may  be  effected  by  this 
means ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  homoDo- 
pathic  cures  with  large  and  small  doses  and  with  inappro- 
priate medicines  are  effected  in  this  manner.  The  cures 
effected  by  relics,  holy  water,  sympathy,  etc.,  are  all  of  this 
class  and  no  doubt  also  many  of  the  cures  effected  by  in- 
appropriate though  may  be  powerful  allopathic  medicines. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  something  real  at  the 
bottom  of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation,  as  described  by 
Hahnemann,  though  he  denies  that  it  assists  him  in  his 
theory  at  all.  The  aggravation  G-riesselich  admits  as  occur- 
ring is,  however,  rather  the  accessory  disturbance  caused 
by  the  medicine  in  a  sensitive  individual  than  Hahnemann's 
true  homoeopathic  aggravation.  Thus,  he  observes,  there 
are  persons  so  sensitive  that  they  will  have  slight  traces 
of  ptyalism  from  a  dose  of  the  4th  or  6th  dilution  of 
mercury.  Such  phenomena  are  signs  of  what  is  called 
idiosyncrasy,  and  may  occur  both  when  the  medicine  is 
suitable  to  the  disease  and  when  it  is  quite  unsuitable. 
In  diseases  which  occur  in  paroxysms  also  it  frequently 
happens  that  after  the  administration  of  the  homoeopathic 
medicine  a  strong  paroxysm  occurs,  and  then  the  malady 
ceases.  The  crises  that  often  occur  after  the  termination 
of  the  proper  morbid  process  are  also,  he  asserts,  often 
unjustly  denominated  aggravations,  which  they  have  no 
claim  to  be.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  homoeopathy 
does  not  always  prevent  their  occurrence,  but  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  more  frequent  under  it  than  under  the  old 
system,  or  when  diseases  are  left  to  themselves. 

Dr.  J.  "W.  Arnold''  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
homoeopathic  aggravation : — "  After  the  administration  of 
a  homoeopathic  remedy  we  frequently  observe  an  increase 
of  the  symptoms  already  present.  They  become  not  only 
stronger  but  increase  in  extent,  become  thus  more  per- 
ceptible and  more  distinctly  cognizable.  Along  with 
them  are  frequently  conjoined  symptoms  which  had  been 
previously  present,  but  had  ceased  for  some  time. 
Besides  these  we  observe   symptoms  which  had  never 
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before  troubled  the  patient,  but  which  stand  in  a  certain 
genetic  or  organic  connection  with  the  primary  disease. 
All  these  effects  of  the  medicines  may  be  termed  homoeo- 
pathic aggravations,  but  not  so  many  symptoms  that 
occur  during  the  use  of  the  medicines,  and  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  latter.  The 
thick-and-thin  adherents  of  Hahnemann,  who  are  too 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  thinking  they  see  homoeopathic 
aggravations,  often  consider  as  such  the  pure  medicinal 
symptoms,  and  often  also  an  increase  of  the  symptoms 
depending  upon  the  natural  course  of  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  sceptics  among  the  homoeopaths 
who  assert  that  an  aggravation  of  the  (fisease  unmistake- 
ably  produced  by  the  medicine  administered  is  extremely 
rare,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  is  said  about  it,  and  its  im- 
portance altogether  over-estimated.  If  we  distinguish  the 
true  homoBopathicaggravation  from  other  kinds  of  medicinal 
action  and  from  the  natural  increase  of  the  disease,  we  cer- 
tainly shall  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
former,  especially  if  the  dose  be  right Al- 
though," he  continues,  "  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  is 
often  followed  by  amelioration,  yet  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  especially  in  very  irritable  and  delicate  patients ;  and 
also  in  mcurable  diseases  we  ofben  observe  an  increase  of 
the  disease  after  the  medicine,  followed  by  no  amelioration, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  cure.  In  these  cases  the  homoeopathic 
aggravation  may  be  compared  to  the  efforts  at  a  crisis  in 
incurable  diseases,  where  the  crisis  is  never  attained." 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  homoeopathic  aggra- 
vation of  Hahnemann  was  a  necessary  deduction  of  his 
from  his  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
homoeopathic  medicines  acted,  viz.,  by  the  stronger  ex- 
peUing  the  weaker.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  theory, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  it  were  a 
fact  and  not  a  theoretical  fancy  it  would  constantly  be 
occurring,  more  especially  if  the  dose  given  were  at  all 
greater  than  what  would  barely  suffice  to  overcome  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  in  Hahnemann's  own  recorded  practice  we  have 
only  one  instance  of  its  occurring  decidedly,  and  that  in  a 
case  where  the  dose  was  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the 
same  symptoms  in  a  perfectly  healthy  individual.     In  the 
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practice  of  those  who  usually  give  their  medicines  in 
much  larger  doses  than  the  regulation  30th  dilution 
of  Hahnemann,  we  find  that  true  homoeopathic  aggrava- 
tions are  seldom  or  never  met  with,  whereas  they  should 
be  of  constant  occurrence ;  and  it  is  chiefly  those  who 
give  the  highest  dilutions  and  preparations  of  the  medi- 
cines, diluted  a  long  way  beyond  what  Hahnemann  ever 
dreamed  of,  who  profess  to  be  constantly  seeing  these 
homoeopathic  aggravations.  The  chief  foundations  for 
the  belief  in  homoeopathic  aggravation  are,  I  conceive, 
these : — 1.  Imagination  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  march  of  diseases,  of  their 
natural  remissions  and  exacerbations,  of  their  crises  and 
critical  discharges.  3.  Above  all,  however,  by  observers 
having  confounded  the  two  sorts  of  aggravations  described 
by  Hahnemann  together,  and  talking  of  the  medicinal 
perturbation,  as  Dr.  Drysdale"  has  termed  it,  as  though  this 
were  Hahnemann's  homoeopathic  aggravation.  We  find  it 
is  chiefly  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  pure 
Hahnemannists  who  make  this  mistake ;  such  gentlemen 
do  not  thereby  show  much  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
him  they  acknowledge  as  master,  for  Hahnemann 
distinctly  says  that  when  these  medicinal  perturbations 
occur  they  are  a  sign  that  the  medicine  has  been  im- 
properly selected ;  whereas  to  read  the  writings  of  those  I 
have  alluded  to,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  violent  the 
medicinal  perturbation  the  more  certain  the  consequent 
cure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  medicinal  perturba- 
tions do  sometimes  occur,  and  that  from  doses  oi  all  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest.  The  cause  seems 
to  be  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  always  indicative  oi  a  false  choice  of 
the  remedy,  for  we  by  no  means  rarely  find  that  after 
their  occurrence  the  disease  declines,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  they  are  often  followed 
by  no  good  result.  The  distinction  betwixt  Hahnemann's 
homoeopathic  aggravation  and  the  medicinal  perturbation 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  insisted  on.  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  is  of  no  value  in  a  therapeutic 
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point  of  view ;  the  former  is  rare,  and  is  almost  confined  to 
neuralgic  and  paroxysmal  diseases,  as  flEur  as  my  own 
observation  teaches  me,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  offcen,  but 
by  no  means  always,  nor  I  might  even  say  generally,  a 
favourable  sign. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  arrived  relative  to  the  homoeopathic  aggravation : — 

1.  That  the  true  homoeopathic  aggravation  of  Hahne- 
mann, or  increase  of  the  actual  morbid  symptoms  shortly 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

2.  That  it  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  dose  administered,  for  it  may  occur  £rom  a  small 
dose  as  well  as  from  a  larger  one,  and  is  more  dependent 
on  the  kind  of  the  disease  or  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient  than  on  the  magnitude  of  the  dose. 

3.  That  whilst  it  may  undoubtedly  be  sometimes 
avoided  by  diminishing  the  dose,  it  is  equally  certainly 
often  avoided  by  increasing  the  dose. 

4.  That  it  is  sometimes  the  precursor  of  a  cure,  but 
not  always,  for  cases  are  observed,  e.  y.,  of  neuralgic 
affections,  where  many  medicines  aggravate  but  none  re- 
lieve the  disease. 

6.  That  it  has  been  confounded  with  several  other 
things. 

a.  With  the  natural  paroxysms  of  the  disease. 

h.  With  the  natural  increase  of  the  disease  before  its 
decline. 

c.  With  the  so-called  crises  or  critical  discharges  at 
the  termination  of  the  original  morbid  process. 

d.  With  the  transformation  of  the  disease  requisite 
to  effect  a  cure,  e.  y.,  the  suppuration  of  warts  and  other 
tumours,  the  natural  opening  of  abscesses,  etc. 

e.  With  the  effects  of  imagination  or  anticipation  on  a 
highly  excitable  patient. 

jf\  With  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines  adminis- 
tered for  a  curative  purpose  in  susceptible  individuals, 
termed  by  Drysdale  and  others  medicinal  perturbations. 

6.  That  these  medicinal  perturbations  occur  from  doses 
of  all  sizes. 

7.  That  they  are  not  always,  as  Hahnemann  has  said, 
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indicative  of  an  erroneous  choice  of  the  remedy,  but 
rather  of  a  preternatural  susceptibility  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

8.  That  they  are  not  desirable,  as,  if  strong,  they  may 
interrupt  the  cure  and  require  to  be  subdued  by  an 
antidote. 

9.  That  they  sometimes  occur  after  the  first  dose  or 
two  of  the  remedy,  but  on  repeating  the  same  remedy 
cease  to  show  themselves. 

10.  That  effects  very  similar  to  them  are  often  excited 
by  the  mere  influence  of  the  imagination  or  anticipation, 
even  after  the  administration  of  a  totally  inert  substance. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  entered  thus  minutely 
upon  the  subject  of  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  be- 
cause I  believe  no  harm  but  only  good  can  result  from 
the  most  rigid  critical  examination  of  all  the  tenets  in- 
culcated by  Hahnemann,  and  none  can  deny  that  this 
doctrine  of  his  has  occupied  rather  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Hahnemannic  system,  and  its  importance  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated  by  many  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  purest  of  Hahnemann's  disciples.  On 
reading  some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  astonished  to  perceive  the  amazing  power 
they  attribute  to  their  medicines  and  the  terrible  effects 
they  sometimes  witness  from  their  administration,  even 
in  the  very  smallest  doses.  Every  increase  of  the  disease 
after  a  medicine  has  been  given  is  at  once  regarded  as 
a  homoeopathic  aggravation,  demanding  the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  medicine  in  order  to  allow  it,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  exhaust  its  action,  though  often  the  increase 
observed  may  have  nothiug  earthly  to  do  with  the  medicine 
given,  but  may  be  solely  ascribable  to  the  advance  of  the 
disease.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  significant  one  that  aggravations  are  most  frequently 
observed  by  those  practitioners  who  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  modern  methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  who 
reject  pathology  and  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy, 
who  give  habitually  the  smallest  doses,  and  who  have 
been  bitten  by  the  Jenichen  delusion,  whilst  these  aggra- 
vations are  rarely,  if  at  all,  observed  by  those  who  have 
kept  pace  with  the  modem  advances  in  diagnosis  and 
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pathology,  and  who  prefer  the  lower  scale  of  dilutions  as 
a  rule. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  necessary  a  corollary  the 
homoeopathic  aggravation  is  to  the  Hahnemannic  theory 
of  the  stronger  medicinal  disease  expelling  the  weaker 
natural  disease  ;  but  you  will  notice  that  from  the  expla- 
nation I  offered  of  the  mode  of  action  of  remedies  no 
aggravation  whatsoever  ought  to  ensue,  for  the  curative 
agent  does  not  act  by  virtue  of  its  superior  strength  over 
the  disease,  but  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  morbid  part, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  under-stimulation. 

To  some  it  may  appear  presumptuous  that  I  should 
thus  venture  to  dispute  the  assertions  of  Hahnemann  on 
points  connected  with  his  own  doctrines,  as  though  he 
was  not  a  far  better  observer  of  aU  these  things  that  he 
brings  forward  as  facts  than  any  of  his  disciples  can  pos- 
sibly be,  but  I  beKeve  we  shall  best  consult  the  interests 
of  homoeopathy  as  a  science  by  inquiring  critically  into 
every  part  of  the  system  and  ascertaining  and  carefully 
distinguishing  what  are  really  facts  from  what  are  mere 
assertions,  and  refusing  credence  to  the  latter  until  we 
have  carefully  sifted  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  or 
if  none  is  brought  forward  in  their  support,  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  strict  logical  inquisition. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Hahnemann's  theory  of  ho- 
moeopathic aggravation  is  a  theory  only.  The  cases  he 
has  recorded  afford  no  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  the  only 
thing  it  has  to  rest  upon  is  Hahnemann's  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  homoeopathic  agents,  from  which  it 
is  the  necessary  deduction.  Now  as  I  have,  I  think,  shown 
the  untenableness  of  Hahnemann's  explanation  of  the  cura- 
tive process,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  rejecting  this  deduc- 
tion from  it,  and  in  seetiig  to  explain  those  occasional 
phenomena,  that  have  been  considered  to  be  proofs  of  it, 
in  some  other  way,  as  I  have  already  done  and  as  has  been 
done  by  many  other  homoeopathists  of  greater  experience 
and  scientific  acquirements  than  I  can  boast  of. 

It  is  often  alleged  by  our  adversaries  that  if  we  believe 
in  homoeopathy  we  are  bound  to  accept  all  the  doctrines 
of  Hahnemann,  but  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous. 
Because  we  believe  in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism,  are 
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we  bound  to  believe  in  the  hypothesis  by  which  Galvani 
attempted  to  explain  them?  because  we  believe  in  the 
utility  and  indeed  the  indispensableness  of  Dalton's 
atomic  theory,  are  we  therefore  bound  to  accept  Dalton's 
idea  of  ultimate  atoms  and  elementary  substances  ?  The 
facts  observed  by  Sydenham  and  the  practical  deductions 
he  drew  from  those  facts  have  still  their  value,,  whilst  the 
theories  he  held  are  obsolete  and  absurd.  The  phenomena 
of  mesmerism  are  undeniable,  but  who  is  to  swallow  all  the 
reveries  of  Mesmer  ?  Hahnemann  was  a  great  man,  but 
not  a  prophet ;  his  works  are  full  of  wisdom,  but  they  are 
not  revelations.  And  yet  there  are  some  of  his  disciples 
who  hold  it  to  be  almost  blasphemy  to  dispute  any  one  of 
his  sayiags ;  there  are  some  who  think  to  overwhelm  us 
with  confusion  when  we  advocate  this  or  that  practice,  by 
saying  triumphantly — "  that  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  Hahnemann." 

I  think  the  best  homoeopathist  is  not  he  who  is  always 
prating  about  what  Hahnemann  did  or  was  supposed  to 
do,  and  who  would  try  aU  practice  by  the  Hahnemannic 
test,  but  he  who  boldly  approsiches  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Hahnemann  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  scepticism, 
who  refuses  his  credence  to  every  tenet  that  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  a  searching  criticism,  and  who  hesitates  to 
accept  even  Hahnemann's  practical  rules,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  guided  by  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  I  have  examined  the  question  of 
homoeopathic  aggravations  and  found  it  defective,  and  it 
was  in  this  spirit  I  investigated  Hahnemann's  theory  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  homoeopathic  remedies.  This  spirit 
has  influenced  me  in  accepting  the  law  of  similia  simi- 
libus  as  the  grand  therapeutic  rule,  and  in  rejecting  Hah- 
nemann's hypothesis  to  explain  it  and  his  doctrine  of 
homoeopathic  aggravations.  Pursuing  the  same  plan 
with  regard  to  the  other  doctrines  agglomerated  round 
the  homoeopathic  law,  I  trust  I  shall  succeed  in  proving 
to  your  satisfaction  that  whilst  there  is  a  vast  deal  that 
is  of  immense  practical  value  connected  with  these  doc- 
trines, many  of  the  theoretical  views  linked  together  with 
homoeopathy,  which  have  excited  the  mistrust  if  not  the 
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derision  of  scientific  inquirers,  are  non-essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  healing  law,  and  that  if  the  real  truths  con- 
nected with  homoeopathy  be  carefully  picked  out  from 
amongst  the  crowd  of  hypotheses  in  which  they  are 
smothered,  the  whole  system  therefrom  resulting  will  offer 
a  more  strictly  scientific,  logical,  and  rational  character 
than  it  assumes  in  the  writings  of  Hahnemann,  and  wiU 
carry  more  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
proression. 

My  chief  aims  therefore  will  be  to  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  essentials  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  to  divest  it  of  those  non-essentials  which  have  hitherto 
only  served  to  retard  its  progress.  Among  the  latter  I 
consider  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  holds  a  prominent 
place. 

There  are,  however,  some  phenomena  connected  with 
the  favourable  march  of  diseases  and  with  the  curative 
effects  of  medicines  in  disease  that  might,  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  matter,  seem  to  afford  some  countenance  to 
the  doctrine  of  homoeopathic  aggravations,  when  observed 
only  in  connection  with  the  curative  action  of  the  reme- 
dial agent.  It  is  well  known  that  some  acute  exanthe- 
matous  diseases  present  unfavourable  symptoms  as  long 
as  the  exanthema  remains  imperfectly  developed,  and  that 
these  unfavourable  symptoms  subside  simultaneously  with 
the  full  development  of  the  eruption.  This  occurs  some- 
times spontaneously,  but  very  frequently  in  consequence 
of  the  administration  of  the  appropriate  remedy;  but 
though,  as  far  as  the  mere  eruption  is  concerned,  this 
effect  of  the  medicine  is  an  aggravation,  in  respect  of  the 
whole  disease  it  is  a  decided  amelioration.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  in  such  a  case  the  morbid  process  is 
transferred  from  the  internal  vital  organs  to  the  external 
skin ;  but  whatever  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  fact, 
its  promotion  by  means  of  a  proper  curative  agent  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  aggravation,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
restoration  of  the  disease  to  its  normal  mild  course. 

In  like  manner  it  often  happens  with  chronic  diseases 
that  their  termination  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
some  exanthema,  the  development  of  which  is  often  pro- 
moted by  the  homoeopathic  remedy ;  and  in  the  case  of 
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skin  diseases,  properly  so  called,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  the  homcBopathist  to  observe  during  his  treatment  the 
great  spread  and  extension  of  the  cutaneous  malady. 
This  may  seem  very  like  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  of 
Hahnemann,  but  it  is  no  aggravation  at  aU,  being  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  similax  result  that  occurs  with  the 
acute  exanthemata  before  mentioned.  Thus  it  almost 
invariably  happens  that  however  much  the  patient  may 
complain  of  being  worse,  of  the  great  increase  of  his  cuta- 
neous discomfort,  etc.,  we  shall  find  that  some  internal 
symptom,  some  headache,  gastralgia,  dyspeptic  or  other 
symptoms,  are  decidedly  relieved,  if  not  altogether  gone. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  occurrence  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  homoeopathic  aggravation  of  Hahnemann,  ^or 
the  most  important  features  of  the  disease  are  relieved, 
and  only  the  least  important  increased.  Nor  is  it  a  sign 
that  the  dose  administered  has  been  needlessly  large,  and 
that  it  is  requisite  to  discontinue  the  medicine ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  phenomena  will  be  produced  by  the  very 
smallest  doses  that  are  curative,  and  it  is  good  practice 
to  repeat  or  even  to  increase  the  dose,  as  tending  to  the 
more  effectual  bringing  out  of  this  kind  of  crisis,  and 
consequently  to  the  speedier  cure  of  the  whole  disease,  to 
which  this  cutaneous  efflorescence  bears  the  same  relation 
that  the  flowers  do  to  the  whole  plant. 

Eveiy  homoeopathic  practitioner  must  have  noticed 
this  prunary  increase  of  the  cutaneous  malady  before  its 
final  cure,  an  racrease,  be  it  observed,  that  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  our  patients  can  be  of  any  advan- 
tage to  them  hereafter;  and  instances  must  be  familiar 
to  most  practitioners  of  the  serious  detriment  to  the 
health  that  often  attends  the  local  suppression  of  cuta- 
neous diseases  by  astringent  or  caustic  applications. 

I  have  seen  cases,  and  the  records  of  similar  ones  are 
to  be  found  in  our  homoeopathic  literature,  where  an 
eczematous  or  other  eruption,  that  had  lasted  for  years  in 
a  moderate  form,  has  increased  so  as  almost  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  under  the  homoeopathic  treatment  before  it 
finally  disappeared,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  induce 
the  patient  to  continue  the  homoeopathic  treatment  was 
the  marked  improvement  that  he  observed  in  some  head, 
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stomachic,  or  other  symptoms.  I  have  also  met  with 
cases  where,  in  the  treatment  of  some  gastric  or  other 
chronic  affection,  on  the  subsidence  of  these  symptoms  a 
cutaneous  affection  of  a  most  disagreeable  and  extensive 
character  has  appeared ;  and  when  the  patient,  alarmed 
at  the  occurrence  of  this  disagreeable  symptom,  has 
resorted  to  other  treatment  and  had  the  eruption  removed 
by  local  means,  the  internal  affection  has  almost  immedi- 
ately returned. 

The  rationale  of  the  increase  or  jBresh  occurrence  of  the 
cutaneous  symptoms  on  the  cessation  of  the  internal 
morbid  signs,  and  vice  versa,  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to 
the  pathological  doctrines  I  laid  down  in  my  previous 
lectures,  the  following : — The  return  of  the  diseased  part 
to  the  healthy  state  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  other  part 
with  which  it  is  in  sympathetic  connection,  and  produces 
there  the  over-irritation  which  is  followed  by  exhaustion 
of  vital  action  or  disease. 

It  is  probable  that  the  differences  observable  among 
cutaneous  diseases  depend  upon  their  different  anatomical 
seat  in  the  dermoid  structures,  and  possibly  careful  obser- 
vation will  teach  us,  if  not  the  particular  structure  that 
is  in  sympathetic  connection  with  each  particular  organ, 
at  all  events  the  particular  character  and  general  locality 
of  the  cutaneous  affection  that  is  in  this  relation  with 
each  particular  internal  disease.  This  subject  has  indeed 
already  engaged  to  a  limited  extent  the  attention  of 
some  practitioners,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  its 
investigation  must  be  fraught  with  great  advantages  not 
only  to  pathology  and  diagnosis  but  also  to  therapeutics. 

This  subject,  however,  I  must  leave  until  I  come  to 
treat  of  that  remarkable  doctrine  which  Hahnemann 
enunciated  in  1828,  viz.,  the  so-called  psora  theory  or 
doctrine  of  chronic  diseases. 
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LECTUEE  VI. 

ISOPATHY. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of 
isopathy  ;^  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  existed  almost 
as  long  as  medicine  has  been  practised  as  an  art.  If  we 
search  in  the  most  ancient  records  of  medicine  we  shall 
find  traces  of  this  system.  Not  to  speak  of  the  doctrine 
of  signatures — which  has  already  been  alluded  to  when 
I  spoke  of  the  hints  respecting  homoeopathy  previous  to 
Hahnemann,'  to  which  indeed  more  than  to  isopathy  that 
doctrine  more  properly  belongs — ^we  find  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  ancient  authors  countenancing  the  belief  in 
a  so-called  isopathic  principle  of  therapeutics. 

Thus  the  lungs  of  the  fox  were  recommended  for 
asthmatics  by  Dioscorides,  Xenocrates,  G-alen,  Serapion, 
Paulus  jEgineta,  and  by  many  other  writers,  down  indeed 
to  the  most  modern  times,  for  we  find  them  stiU  a 
favourite  remedy  for  the  like  affection  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopcda  Londinends. 

Dioscorides  and  Paulus  ^gineta  allege  thab  the  roasted 
liver  of  a  mad  dog  was  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  its 
bite ;  and  Xenocrates  and  the  latter  assert  wolfs  liver  to 
be  a  useful  hepatic  remedy. 

The  round  worm  in  the  human  subject  was  best 
treated  by  roasted  earth  worms,  according  to  Dioscorides ; 
and  the  same  author  advised  the  brains  of  a  cock  to  be 
given  in  hemorrhage  from  the  meninges,  whilst  Galen 
says  that  the  brains  of  a  camel  are  a  cure  for  epilepsy. 

The  scorpion's  sting  was  to  be  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dead  scorpion  to  the  wound,  according  to 
Haly  Abbas,  Celsus,  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  this  is 
the  method  of  cure  still  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 

7  Isopathy  properly  means  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  their  own  exciting 
cause,  aqualia  tsquafibus,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a 
great  yariety  of  modes  of  treatment,  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  absurdity, 
where  the  actual  isopathic  principle  is  completely  lost  sight  of. 

>  See  Lecture  I. 
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Morocco  for  the  sting  of  that  venomous  insect,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  recent  travellers. 

The  theriac  of  Andromachus,  which  contained  the  bodies 
of  vipers  as  a  chief  ingredient,  was  ahnost  universally  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

in  my  first  lecture  I  adduced  numerous  other  instances 
of  the  isopathic  method  of  treatment,  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  Nicander  and  Xenocrates.  Paracelsus  also 
might  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  isopathy,  from  some 
portions  of  his  writings  isolated  from  their  context ;  but 
I  showed  in  my  first  lecture  that  the  passages  which  seem 
to  countenance  this  doctrine  have  quite  a  different  sense 
when  read  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  writings.  I 
showed,  however,  that  his  disciple,  Oswald  CroU,  believed 
and  taught  that  the  sound  organs  of  certain  animals  were 
useful  in  the  diseases  of  those  organs  in  man,  a  doctrine 
that  is  not  wanting  in  defenders  among  the  homoeo- 
pathic heretics  distinguished  for  the  eccentricity  of  their 
aberrations. 

Van  Helmont  hints,  in  his  obscure  way,  that  the 
morbid  products  of  diseases  should  be  employed  fortheir 
cure,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  exactly  the  doctririe  of  a 
certain  class  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
of  late  years  in  the  isopathic  field. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  Durey*  revived  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia  recommended  by  Dioscorides,  of 
giving  the  liver  of  the  rabid  animal  to  those  bitten  by  it. 
Ten  persons  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf,  and  nine  of 
these  having  died,  the  wolf  was  captured  and  killed,  and 
its  liver,  after  being  washed  with  wine  and  dried  in  the 
oven,  was  given  to  the  tenth  person  who  had  been  bitten. 
He  consumed  the  whole  liver  in  three  days,  and  remained 
free  from  the  disease.  This  case  of  course  proves  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  prophylactic  powers  of  the  rabid  crea- 
ture's liver. 

Our  celebrated  countryman.  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  recom- 
mended about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  ctxungia  viperina, 
which  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  viper's  flesh,  for 
the  bites  of  these  reptiles.     He  also  speaks  highly  of  the 

»  De  stupendo  et  Ingendo  infortnnio  ex  lupo  rabieute,  narratio  reriraima. 
Deronifie,  1671. 
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volatile  salts  of  vipers  as  a  remedy  for  their  bites  ;  this 
seems  to  have  been  merely  some  ammoniacal  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  viper,  and  was  very  likely  not  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  eau  de  Ittce  and  other  ammoniacal  pre- 
parations that  are  stiQ  found  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals.  Mead  also  advises  scorpion's 
oil,  that  is  oil  in  which  scorpions  have  been  infused,  for 
the  sting  of  that  insect.  Butler,  who  wrote  fifty  years 
before  Mead,  alludes  to  this  and  another  pretended  iso- 
pathic  remedy  in  these  lines : — 

'*  *Tia  true,  a  scorpion's  oil  is  said 
To  ciure  the  wounds  tiie  yermin  ma4e ; 
And  weapons  dressed  with  salve  restore 
And  heal  the  hurts  thej  gave  before.'^ 

From  these  few  examples,  and  many  more  might  be 
adduced  had  I  thought  it  necessary  to  extend  my  re- 
searches relative  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  cure  of  diseases  of  certain  organs  by 
the  corresponding  organs  in  other  animals,  and  that  of 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  their  own  morbid  products  or 
supposed  exciting  causes,  are,  far  from  being  a  novelty, 
on  the  contrary  of  very  ancient  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  isopathic  heresies  into  the  homoeopathic 
school.  It  was  our  transatlantic  friend  Dr.  Constantino 
Hering  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  isopathy,  for  we  find 
him  in  1830*  proposing  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia  the 
saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  as  Xenocrates  had  done  before  him ; 
for  small-pox  the  matter  from  variolous  pustules;  for  psora 
the  matter  of  itch.  Nay,  he  asks,  may  we  not  expect,  if 
this  doctrine  be  true,  that  we  shaU  find  the  specific  re- 
medy for  every  epidemic  pestilence  in  the  first  case  of  it 
that  breaks  out,  and  that  the  matter  obtained  from  this 
one  will  serve  to  check  the  disease  in  all  the  rest  ?  and 
this  plan  he  actually  proposes  in  a  later  paper.  He  re- 
commends us  to  potentize  the  watery  excrements  of 
cholera,  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  the  desquamated 
skin  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  to  bind  bags  of  milk- 
sugar  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  typhus  patients,  and 

b  Hudibras,  Fart  iii.  Cant,  ii.,  1. 1039.  e  Arch.,  x,  2. 
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all  these  extraordinary  medicines  will  serve  as  the  reme- 
dies for  these  several  diseases.  In  1833  Dr.  Hering 
wrote  a  long  paper,**  wherein  he  extols  the  efficacy  of  the 
prepared  itch-matter,  which  he  now  calls  psorine.  He 
there  declares  this  psorine  to  be  equal  to  our  very  strongest 
medicines  in  power ;  that  it  has  a  great  power  of  pro- 
ducing eruptions ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  restoring  the  lost  or  weakened  action  of  the 
skin ;  that  it  is  the  most  important  remedy  in  every  form 
of  scabies,  and  that  it  is  a  prophylactic  against  infection 
with  itch.  He  found  that  a  globule  of  the  30th  dilution  is 
the  best  dose  to  give,  and  that  it  is  most  expedient  in 
every  case,  where  possible,  to  give  the  patient  psorine 
prepared  from  his  own  body,  in  other  words  what  he 
calls  auto-fsorine ;  of  course  this  is  only  possible  if  the 
patient  has  the  psoric  eruption  upon  his  person  at  the 
time.  Under  the  head  of  psora,  be  it  remembered.  Dr. 
Hering  included  many  varieties  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
In  his  experiments  and  observations  he  discovered  that 
the  psorine,  from  whatever  form  of  cutaneous  eruption 
he  obtained  it,  was  always  equally  efficacious. 

He  suggests  that  the  seeds  of  plants  potentized  may 
possibly  be  the  means  of  eradicating  and  destroying  such 
plants,  and  that  insects  potentized  may  be  capable  of 
destroying  the  life  of  their  own  species ;  and  then  he 
exclaims  what  a  blessing  this  discovery  will  prove  to 
farmers  in  getting  rid  of  weeds,  and  to  housewives  in 
freeing  their  houses  and  children  from  vermin.  He  does 
not  mention  how  he  supposes  the  potentized  nettle-seeds 
are  to  be  administered  to  those  plants,  and  I  must  con- 
fess I  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  give  a  dose  of  pediculus 
30  to  a  louse,  or  cimex  30  to  a  bug.  "  First  catch  your 
hare,"  writes  Mrs.  Glass,  and  "  first  catch  your  louse  " 
would  doubtless  be  Dr.  Hering's  advice;  but  having 
caught  our  louse,  I  think  it  would  be  as  superfluous  an 
operation  to  give  him  the  dose  of  his  potentized  relative, 
as  it  would  be  to  put  the  salt  on  our  sparrow's  tail  after 
having  ensnared  him.  Dr.  Hering,  rather  hopelessly  I 
imagine,  begs  all  farmers  and  housewives  who  are  in- 
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clined  to  try  bis  method  of  extirpating  weeds  and  kOling 
vermin  (wluch  he  generously  refuses  to  take  out  a  patent 
for),  to  record  the  results  of  their  experience  m  the 
journal  wherein  he  makes  these  revelations.* 

He  takes  the  opportunity  to  mention  that  a  bug 
potentized  up  to  the  30th  dilution  will  cure  bug-bites 
(which  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  as  I  have  observed 
them  to  be  cured  by  much  more  insignificant  means,  viz., 
by  nothing  at  all)  ;  he  has  moreover  found  that  the  bites 
of  other  insects  are  cured  by  similar  means.  We  may 
from  this  discovery  of  Dr.  Hering's  be  now  enabled  to 
guess  at  the  uses  of  some  of  those  wonderful  substances 
in  Dr.  Hornbook's  laboratory,  inventoried  by  the  poet 
Bums,  such  as — 

"  Mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings. 

Distilled  per  se, 
Sal-alkali  o'  midge-tail  clippings 

And  mony  mae." 

Of  course  the  first  mentioned  must  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  isopathic  principle  of  Drs.  Hering  and 
Dioscorides  for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  the  acarus  tribe, 
one  of  which  at  least  is  said  to  be  endemic  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  last  was  beyond  all  question  the  isopathic  specific 
for  the  deadly  bite  of  the  sanguinary  midge  or  gnat. 

But  greater  discoveries  are  revealed  in  this  wonder- 
disclosing  essay  of  Dr.  Hering's.  He  states  that  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  fluids  and  solids  of  healthy  individuals 
(of  course  duly  potentized)  have  a  very  powerful  medicinal 
action  on  the  numan  subject.  No  doubt  the  cannibalistic 
propensities  of  sundry  aboriginal  tribes  is  the  instinctive 
perception  of  these  medicinal  properties  of  the  human 
solids  and  fluids ;  and  the  "  cold  missionary  on  the  side- 
board," prefigured  by  Sidney  Smith  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial pairt  of  a  New  Zealand  banquet;  doubtless  served  the 
guests  the  same  purposes  as  our  fashionable  dinner-pill. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  dated  1833,*  Dr. 
Hering  reiterates  his  assertion  of  the  wonderful  powers 
of  potentized  portions  of  the  human  body,  and  further 
states  that  these  preparations  act  chiefly  on  the  corre- 
sponding organs  oi  the  living  human  being. 

•  Arch.,  xiii.  3,  37.  '  Arch.,  xiv.  2,  99. 
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He  again  asserts  that  all  morbid  products,  of  whatever 
kind,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  diseases  that  pro- 
duce them.  He  mentions  leucorrhoeal  matter  as  being 
curative  of  leucorrhoea,  gleet-matter  of  gleet,  phthisine 
of  phthisis,  ascaridine  oi  children's  vermicuW  diseases. 
StiU  he  admits  that  all  these  isopathic  preparations  can- 
not be  regarded  as  absolute  specifics,  but  only  as  chronic 
intermediate  remedies,  which  serve,  as  it  were,  to  stir  up 
the  disease,  and  render  the  reaction  to  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  subsequently  administered  more  permanent  and 
eflectual.  This  assertion  he  repeats  in  1836,^  and  states 
that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  curing  but  only  in  amelio' 
rating  diseases  with  their  own  morbid  products  (with  the 
exception  of  psora).  Thus  in  a  case  of  occult  syphilis, 
that  would  not  come  properly  out,  after  having  Iried  in 
vain  mercury  and  other  antivenereal  remedies,  he  gave 
syphiline,  whereupon  a  cutaneous  eruption  appeared,  and 
afberwards  a  regular  chancre,  which  was  perfectly  cured 
by  mercury  and  lachesis. 

In  the  North  American  Somoeopathic  Journal  for 
November,  1852,  Dr.  Hering  again  writes  at  considerable 
length  in  defence  of  the  so-called  isopathic  preparations. 
He  entitles  his  paper  "  the  chemical  rescue  of  psorinum." 
I  hoped  to  have  found  something  in  this  paper  justifying 
on  chemical  principles  the  employment  of  psorine,  but  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  only  decided  thing  on  the 
subject  is  this :  he  states,  namely,  that  when  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  pus  out  of  itch  pustules  is  placed  on  a  watch- 
glass  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  small  needle-shaped  trans- 
parent crystals  of  a  cooling  pungent  taste  are  left.  This  salt 
he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  morbific  effects  of  psorine ; 
and  though  he  did  not  analyse  it,  he  believes  that  it  is 
some  combination  of  sulpho-cyanogen,  and  he  states  his 
intention  on  some  future  occasion  to  ascertain  exactly  its 
chemical  composition,  to  manufacture  it  in  the  laboratory, 
and  then  prove  it,  when  he  expects  to  get  similar  results 
to  those  obtained  from  the  provings  of  the  natural  morbid 
product.'*     This  is  all  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
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b  lN»enW  years  preTioiuly  (Arch.,  ziii.  3,  66)  he  informed  us  that  the  chemical 
^•Mb  of  psorine  was  a  desideratum,  and  that  he  had  not  then  succeeded  in 
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what  makes  it  worse  is,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  from 
Dr.  Hering's  statement  that  the  morbid  product  he 
obtained  was  actually  what  he  asserts  it  to  be,  viz., 
the  secretion  jfrom  scabies.  He  got  the  matter,  he 
tells  us,  jfrom  some  full  large  yeUow  pustules,  on  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  forearms  of  a  young  and  otherwise 
healthy  negro,  in  whom  these  pustules  had  been  produced 
by  handling  some  stuff  from  Germany.  He  is  unable  to 
state  whether  the  characteristic  acari  were  present  or  no. 
Now,  it  is  very  improbable  from  this  account  that  the 
disease  of  this  negro  was  true  itch,  for,  as  far  as  we  know, 
itch  is  always  propagated  by  contact  with  an  itchy  per- 
son, and  its  eruption,  when  not  altered  by  art,  is  a  small 
vesicular  not  a  large  pustular  one.  The  circumstance  of 
having  obtained  a  salt  as  here  described  proves  nothing,  for 
all  animal  secretions  contain  salt  of  some  kind  or  other;  and 
even  had  Dr.  Hering  demonstrated  that  the  salt  was  a  com- 
pound of  sulpho-cyanogen,  that  again  would  haveproved  no- 
thing, as  we  know  that  a  similar  compound  exists  in  several 
healthy  as  well  as  some  morbid  secretions.  Dr.  Hering 
goes  on  in  this  paper  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  sup- 
posed mode  of  action  of  morbid  products,  which  he  calls 
nosodes.  For  fear  of  mutilation,  by  attempting  to  abridge 
it,  I  shall  quote  it  entire.  "  Eveiy  disorder,'*  he  says,  "  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  chemical  change  in  the  body. 
"We  see  that  it  is  so  at  least,  in  all  those  cases  which  we  can 
investigate,  and  we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
is  always  so.  The  same  phenomenon  now  appears  as  when 
a  bar  of  steel  is  magnetised,  or  electricity  is  excited  by 
friction  or  otherwise ;  when  one  end  of  the  bar  is  magne- 
tised, the  other  is  found  so  too,  but  opposite  in  quality ; 
if  one  end  is  north  the  other  will  be  south,  and  vice  versd. 
Positive  electricity  excites  the  negative,  etc.  I  have 
always  observed  the  same  thing  in  disease.  If  the  exter- 
nal skin  is  alkaline,  the  mucous  membranes  will  be  found 
acid,  and  vice  versd.  If  this  is  not  the  case  with  these 
surfaces  it  will  be  found  so  with  other  organs  ;  and  if  the 


ascertaixiing  it«  precise  composition ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  "  the  che- 
mical rescue"  of  this  curious  medicine  is  much  further  advanced  now  than  it  was 
then. 

l2 
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aifection  does  not  appear  in  the  shape  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity,  it  takes  some  other  form.  But  the  products  of 
the  separate  poles  mutually  neutralize  each  other. 
When  a  disease  arises  in  one  organ,  the  opposite  or 
neutralizing  state  is  excited  in  another.  Up  to  this  time 
these  nosodes  have  only  been  so  far  employed  as  they  were 
soluble  in  alcohol,  that  is,  only  the  soluble  parts,  the  salts ; 
they  have  also  been  always  administered  internally, 
although  they  appear  externally.  When  the  external 
product  acts  to  neutralize  the  internal,  it  may  in  many 
cases  be  the  chemical  antidote.  One  follows  the  other. 
The  existence  of  both  constitutes  the  disease ;  the  re- 
moval of  one  removes  the  other,  and  may  also  remove  the 
disease.  The  jars  are  discharged  by  the  connecting  rod, 
the  external  is  admitted  into  the  interior,  and  the  equi- 
librium is  restored."  This  is  aU  the  promised  explana- 
tion, or  law  of  the  action  of  the  nosodes  in  curing  diseases. 
It  is,  as  must  be  plain  to  you  all,  merely  a  vague  conjec- 
ture, and  by  no  means  a  happy  one ;  for  in  the  chemical 
and  electrical  phenomena  he  has  put  forward  as  analogies, 
there  is  always  some  proportion  between  the  amoimt  of 
the  acid  and  the  alkali,  of  the  positive  and  the  negative 
electricity;  there  is,  however,  none  betwixt  the  30th 
dilution  (that  usually  administered  by  Dr.  Hering)  and 
the  deranged  secretion  it  is  to  restore.  The  remark  as  to 
the  opposite  character  of  the  secretions  of  different  parts 
in  disease  is  certainly  of  importance  if  confirmed,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  the  facts  that  have  led  Dr.  Hering  to 
this  conclusion. 

Grross,  whose  homoeopathic  career  has  been  distin- 
guished bv  a  marked  propensity  for  novelty-hunting, 
seems  to  have  become  at  once  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
isopathic  theory.  He  says'  the  simile  is  not  exactly 
the  right  thing,  and  that  for  some  time  he  has  been  con- 
vinced that  (Bqualia  (gqualibtis  or  the  isopathic  principle  is 
the  correct  one,  and  that  similia  simUibus  or  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  is  only  a  makeshift  or  indifferent 
apology  for  the  other.  Gross's  isopathy  consists  mainly 
in  giving  vaccinine  in  natural  small-pox,  and  in  recom- 
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mending  it  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  small-pox  in 
place  of  cow-pox  inoculation.  He  also  recounts  how  that 
one  day,  having  inflicted  on  himself  a  small  wound,  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  to  potentize  his  blood.  He  accord- 
iiigly  proceeded  to  do  this  in  the  following  manner.  He 
moistened  a  globule  with  his  blood,  and  put  it  into  a 
bottle  with  10,000  other  globules,  and  shook  all  together 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  One  of  these  globules  he  then 
added  to  10,000  fresh  globules,  and  likewise  shook  them 
together  energetically  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  glo- 
bule of  this  second  bottle  he  administered  to  a  lady  who 
suffered  from  congestions  to  the  head  and  chest,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  curing  her.  The  same  curative  result  he 
obtained  from  this  medicine  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
troubled  with  haemoptysis,  with  similar  symptoms  of 
congestion  to  the  head  and  chest. 

Dr.  Gross  is  not  the  originator  of  this  sanguinary  medi- 
cation. Previous  to  this,  a  certain  (or  rather  imcertain) 
Mr.  K.  detailed  in  one  of  the  homoeopathic  journals  how 
he  too  had  potentized  his  own  blood,  and  found  that  it 
had  a  direct  action  on  the  circulation,  and  was  useful 
when  administered  by  olfaction  in  plethoric  states  and 
in  metrorrhagias ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  anony- 
mous individual  pledges  his  anonymous  veracity  that  he 
had  seen  good  effects  from  blood  in  two  cases  of  great  con- 
gestion of  blood  to  the  head,  with  oppression  of  the  chest. 

These  few  instances  are,  however,  the  first  appearances 
of  human  blood  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  our  homoeopathic 
literature ;  its  last  appearance  is  of  very  recent  date,  as 
you  shall  hereafter  hear.  Elsewhere  it  has  to  my  know- 
ledge only  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
transfusion  into  the  veins  of  anemic  individuals  ;  but  the 
blood  of  various  animals  was  a  favourite  prescription  of 
ancient  medical  men,  and  we  learn  from  G-alen  that  it 
was  prescribed  after  what  we  might  consider  a  homoeo- 
pathic or  isopathic  fashion.  Thus  he  says  the  blood  of 
common  pigeons,  wood-pigeons,  and  turtle-doves  is  recom- 
mended to  be  injected  mto  the  eyes  to  remove  extrava- 
sated  blood  caused  by  a  blow.  He  further  alleges  that 
the  blood  of  domestic  fowls  stops  hemorrhages  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  blood  of  kids  mingled 
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with  vinegar  cures  haBinoptysis.     We  have  seen  that  a 
similar  employment  of  blood  was  recommended  by  Xeno- 
crates  of  Aphrodisias,  who  in  addition  employed  menstrual 
blood  as  a  remedial  agent.    Different  kinds  of  blood  were 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  other  affections ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  homoBopathists  to  devise  the  ingenious  project 
of  employing  healthy  human  blood  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
The  plan  of  preparing  and  administering  the  morbid 
products  of  diseases,  thus  happily  initiated  under  the 
auspices  of  Drs.  Hering  and  Gross,  was  not  long  of  finding 
a  champion  to  systematize  the  practice.     A  certain  Herr 
Lux,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Leipzig,  published  in  1833  a 
work  entitled  The  liopathy  of  Gonta^iong,  in  which  he 
enunciates  the  following  propositions : — "  All  infectious 
diseases  contain  in  their  infectious  matters  the  remedies 
capable  of  curing  themselves."      The    principle    upon 
which    these   remedial  agents  act  he    contends  to  be 
aqualia  (squalihus,  and  the  system  he  denominates  Iso- 
pathif.    Examples  of  this  isopathic  principle  he  asserts  are 
presented  by  the  well-known  fects  of  the  cure  of  frost- 
bites by  snow,  of  bums  by  heat,  and  the  restoration  of 
frozen  apples  bv  sousing  them  in  ice-cold  water.     For  the 
cure  of  the  malignant  pustule  in  cattle  he  recommends 
a  drop  of  the  matter  oi  the  pustule  to  be  potentized  to 
the  30th  dilution,  and  a  globule  of  this  to  be  administered ; 
for  the  rot  he  advises  a  drop  of  the  nasal  mucus  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  ana  the  same  dose  given.    He 
cites  as  further  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  views 
the  preservative  power  of  the  inoculation  of  cattle  with 
the  nasal  mucus  of  animals  affected  with  the  rot,  and  the 
prophylactic  effects  of  the  inoculation  of  the  matter  of 
the  plague-bubo  against  that  pestilence.    He  advises  that  * 
every  species  of  contagium  should  be  potentized  and  pre- 
served for  use  in  its  respective  disease,  for,   says  he, 
unless  it  be  potentized  it  is  of  no  use.     Among  the  con- 
tagious matters  he  enumerates   are  the  sheep-pox,  the 
cow-pox,  the  grease  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  itch  of  men, 
the  matter  of  malignant  pustule,    the  pus  of  chancres, 
the  contagious  matter  of  nydrophobia  contained  in  the 
vesicle  of  Marochetti,  the  lymph  of  the  plague-bubo,  ' 
even  the  contagium  of  cholera  (if  we  can  find  it — I  need 
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scarcely  remark  that  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered; 
indeed  Lux  admits  that  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  but 
says  that  its  discovery  is  the  province  of  those  who  are 
experienced  in  the  observation  of  pestilential  diseases). 
He  states  that  the  cachectic  states  caused  by  the  abuse 
of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  cinchona  bark  are  best  cured 
by  means  of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  bark ;  and  finally  he 
cites  Hering^s  experiments  with  psorine  in  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine. As  is  usual  with  persons  who  once  mount  a  hobby, 
Herr  Lux  rides  his  to  death,  and  not  content  with  poten- 
tizing  the  contagious  matters  of  really  contagious  mala- 
dies, he  goes  the  length  of  advising  the  same  thing  to  be 
done  with  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  men  and 
animals.  His  advice  being  asked  for  the  cure  of  a  lap- 
dog  which  had  a  nasty  propensity  to  eat  the  human  fsBces  it 
found  by  the  wayside — and  indeed  in  Leipzig  or  any 
other  German  town  it  would  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  indulge  its  depraved  tastes,  for  the  worthy  Qermans 
have  rather  a  fashion  of  relieving  themselves  a  la  belle 
etoile — Lux  naturally  proceeded  to  potentize  some  human 
faeces  and  solemnly  administered  it — in  place  of  a  sound 
whipping — ^to  the  nasty  cur,  with  what  result  we  are  left 
to  guess.  This  delicate  preparation  he  denominated 
humanine.  He  likewise  potentized  vesical  calculi,  the 
matter  of  glanders,  the  foetid  sweat  of  the  feet,  the  saliva 
of  epileptics,  and  many  other  similar  singular  substances. 
Some  of  his  disciples  went  to  still  greater  extravagances. 
I  remember  meeting  an  enthusiastic  isopathist  in  Gf«r- 
many  who  carried  about  with  him  a  pocket-case  filled 
with  every  possible  excretion  jfrom  men  and  animals, 
healthy  and  diseased,  and  not  onlv  with  such,  but  other 
kingdoms  of  nature  were  ransacKed  to  furnish  the  so- 
called  isopathic  preparations.  Thus  he  had  a  medicament 
entitled  tonitru — a  thunderbolt — which  excited  my  asto- 
nishment. I  requested  to  be  informed  how  ne  had 
obtained  such  a  formidable  medicine,  and  he  informed  me 
that  when  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  a  stone  building 
it  produced  a  sort  of  vitrification  of  the  stone ;  a  grain 
of  this  was  carefully  scraped  oif  and  potentized  as  usual 
up  to  30,  and  this  preparation  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  healing  virtues  of  the    thunderoolt,   an  excellent 
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remedy,  he  assured  me,  in  contusions  resulting  from  vio- 
lent blows  ;  for,  lie  complacently  observed,  a  thunderbolt 
gives  the  most  violent  blow  of  anything  in  nature — a 
fact  I  readily  assented  to. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  book  of  Master  Lux's,  Dr. 
Hering,  the  original  suggester  of  the  heresy,  wrote  a 
counterblast  against  poor  Lux,  and  contended  that  in  all 
these  remedial  means  there  was  no  question  of  a  devi- 
ation from  the  homoeopathic  principle ;  that  this  was  still 
homoeopathy  and  not  isopathy,  and  that  the  most  that 
could  be  said  was  that  the  curative  agent  was  a  simil- 
limv/m,  but  certainly  not  an  aquale  or  idism, 

Stapf  J  writes  very  sensibly  on  the  subject.  He  says 
that  he  can  understand  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
miasmatic  contagia  of  diseases  of  a  constant  character, 
like  measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  syphilis,  sycosis,  psora, 
anthrax,  hydrophobia,  and  the  like,  and  he  thinks,  from 
the  testimony  of  many  careful  observers,  that  our  Ma- 
teria Medica  has  been  advantaged  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  morbilline,  scarlatioine,  varioline,  syphiline,  syco- 
sine,  psorine,  anthracine,  hydrophobine,  and  so  forth ; 
but  he  cannot  imagine  the  utility,  and  deplores  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  products  of  diseases  of  uncertain  cha- 
racter, and  consequently  he  condemns  preparations  like 
tineine,  lachrymine,  cysticine,  phthisicine,  herpetine,  epi- 
lepticine,  leucorrhoBine,  gonorrhoerne,  sudor  pedum,  etc., 
which  being  the  products  of  diseases  of  no  fixed  cha- 
racter, and  most  of  them  not  inoculable,  he  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  their  being  put  forward  as  medicinal 
agents.  He  recommends  that  morbid  products,  when 
used  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of,  should,  when  possible,  only  be  used  for  the 
patient  from  whom  they  are  taken,  which  would  certainly 
be  a  tedious  operation,  if  we  were  to  potentize  each  dose 
up  to  the  30th  degree ;  but  the  trouble,  says  Stapf,  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  prospect  of  curing  our 
patient.  Stapi  cannot  admit  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  morbid  product  of  one  person  to  another.  He,  like 
Hering,  wiU  not  admit  that  the  morbid  product  is  an  idem 
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but  only  a  simillimum,  and  therefore  the  practice  with 
these  remarkable  medicaments  is  still  homosopaihy  and 
not  isopathy, 

A  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  and  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  so  many  of  his  disciples  could  not  be  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  Hahnemann  ;  accordingly  we  find  that 
he  alludes  to  isopathy  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His 
observations  in  the  Organon  are  worth  recalling  to  your 
recollection : — 

"  It  is  on  such  examples  of  domestic  practice  that  Mr. 
M.  Lux  founds  his  so-called  mode  of  cure  by  identicaU 
and  idem^  which  he  calls  isopathy ^  which  some  eccentric- 
minded  persons  have  already  adopted  as  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  a  healing  art,  without  Knowing  how  they  can  carry 
it  out  in  practice.  But  if  we  examine  these  instances 
[the  cure  of  jfrost-bites  by  snow  frictions,  of  bums  by 
heat,  etc.]  attentively,  we  find  that  they  do  not  bear  out 
these  views.  The  purely  physical  powers  differ  in  the 
nature  of  their  action  on  the  living  organism  from  those 
of  a  dynamic  medicinal  kind.  Heat  or  cold  of  the  air 
that  surrounds  us,  or  of  the  water,  or  of  our  food  and 
drink,  occasion  {as  heat  cmd  cold)  of  themselves  no  abso- 
lute injury  to  a  healthy  body  ;  heat  and  cold  are  in  their 
alternations  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  life, 
consequently  they  are  not  of  themselves  medicines.  Heat 
and  cold,  therefore,  act  as  curative  agents  in  affections 
of  the  body,  not  by  virtue  of  their  essential  nature  (not, 
therefore,  as  heat  and  cold  per  se,  not  as  things  hurtful 
in  themselves,  as  are  the  drugs  rhubarb,  china,  etc.,  even 
in  the  smallest  doses),  but  only  by  virtue  of  their  greater 
or  smaller  quantity,  that  is,  according  to  their  degrees 
of  temperature,  just  as  (to  take  an  example  from  mere 
physical  powers)  a  great  weight  of  lead  will  bruise  my 
nand  painfully,  not  by  virtue  of  its  essential  nature  as 
lead,  for  a  thin  plate  of  lead  would  not  bruise  me,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  quantity  and  massive  weight.  If, 
then,  cold  and  heat  be  serviceable  in  bodily  ailments  like 
frost-bites  or  bums,  they  are  so  solely  on  account  of 
their  degree  of  temperature,  just  as  they  only  inflict 
injury  on  the  healthy  body  by  their  extreme  degree  of 
temperature.      Thus  we  find  in  these  examples  of  sue- 
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cessfiil  domestic  practice,  that  it  is  not  the  prolonged 
application  of  the  degree  of  cold  in  which  the  limb  was 
frozen  that  restores  it  isopathicalh/  (it  would  be  thereby 
rendered  quite  lifeless  and  dead),  but  a  degree  of  cold 
that  only  approximates  to  that  Qimnoeopathy),  and  which 
gradually  rises  to  a  comfortable  temperature,  as  frozen 
sour-crout  laid  upon  the  frost-bitten  hand,  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  room,  soon  melts,  gradually  growing  warmer, 
from  32°  or  33°  !Fahr.  to  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
supposing  that  to  be  only  65°,  and  thus  the  limb  is  re- 
covered by  physical  homoeopathy.  In  like  manner,  a 
hand  scalded  with  boiling  water  would  not  be  isopathu 
cally  cured  by  the  application  of  boiling  water,  but  only 
by  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  as,  for  example,  by 
holding  it  in  a  vessel  containing  a  fluid  heated  to  160°, 
which  becomes  every  minute  less  hot,  and  finallv  descends 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  whereupon  the  scalded 
part  is  restored  by  homoeopathy.  Water  in  the  act  of 
freezing  cannot  isopathically  draw  t)ut  the  frost  from 
potatoes  and  apples,  but  this  is  effected  by  water  only 
near  the  freezing  point.  So,  to  give  another  example 
from  physical  action,  the  injury  residting  from  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  with  a  hard  substance  (a  painful  tumour) 
is  soon  diminished  in  pain  and  swelling  by  pressing  on 
the  spot  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  strongly  at  first,  and  then  graduallv  less  forcibly, 
homoBopathically ;  but  not  by  an  equally  hard  blow  with 
an  equally  hard  body,  which  would  increase  the  evil  iso- 
pathically. 

"  The  examples  of  cures  by  isopathy  given  in  the  bpok 
alluded  to  —muscular  contractions  in  human  beings  and 
spinal  paralysis  in  a  dog,  which  had  been  caused  by  a 
chill,  being  rapidly  cured  by  cold  bathing — these  events 
are  falsely  explained  by  isopathy.  What  are  called  suffer- 
ings from  a  chill,  are  only  nominallv  connected  with  cold, 
and  often  arise,  in  the  bodies  of  those  predisposed  to 
them,  even  from  a  draught  of  wind  which  was  not  at  all 
cold.  Moreover,  the  manifold  effects  of  a  cold  bath  on 
the  living  organism,  in  health  and  in  disease,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  such  a  simple  formula  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  such   pretensions.      That  ser- 
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pents'  bites,  as  is  there  stated,  are  most  certainly  cured 
oy  portions  of  the  serpents  must  remain  a  mere  fable  of 
a  K)rmer  age  until  such  an  improbable  assertion  is 
authenticated  by  indubitable  observation  and  experience, 
which  it  certainly  never  will  be.  That,  in  fine,  the  saliva 
of  a  mad  dog  given  to  a  patient  labouring  under  hydro- 
phobia (in  Russia)  is  said  to  have  cured  him — that  *  is 
saicT  would  not  induce  any  conscientious  physician  to 
imitate  such  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  construct  a 
so-caUed  isopathic  system  so  dangerous,  and  so  highly 
improbable  in  its  extended  application,  as  has  been 
done  (not  by  the  modest  author  of  the  pamphlet  enti- 
tled The  Isopaihy  of  Gontcigions,  but)  by  its  eccentric  sup- 
porters, especially  Dr.  Q-ross,  who  vaunts  this  isopathy 
(cdqualia  csqualibus)  as  the  only  proper  therapeutic  rule, 
and  sees  nothing  in  the  similia  similibus  but  an  indif- 
ferent substitute  for  it;  ungrateftdly  enough,  as  he  is 
entirely  indebted  to  the  similia  similibus  for  all  his  fame 
and  fortune.'"' 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  different  modes  of  employ- 
ing medicinal  agents,  he  says  : — "  A  fourth  mode  of  em- 
ploying medicines  in  diseases  has  been  attempted  to  be 
created  by  means  of  isopathy,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  method  of  curing  a  given  disease  by  the  same 
contagious  principle  that  produces  it.  But  even  granting 
this  could  be  done,  which  would  certainly  be  a  most 
valuable  discovery,  yet,  after  aU,  seeing  that  the  miasm  is 
given  to  the  patient  highly  dynamized,  and  thereby,  con- 
sequently, to  a  certain  degree  in  an  altered  condition,  the 
cure  is  effected  only  by  opposing  a  simillimum  to  a  simile 
limum.^^  * 

Prom  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  that,  without  deny- 
ing the  cures  of  certain  maladies  by  their  own  contagious 
principles,  the  whole  affair  finds  but  little  favour  in 
Hahnemann's  eyes,  and  the  harsh  terms  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  Jidus  jichates,  G-ross,  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  does  not  half  like  the  subject.  He  has  a  few  words 
more  about  it  in  his  Chronic  iHseases,  which  I  shall  now 
read. 

^  Orgaaon,  Introductioii,  p.  100,  note.  1  Orguon,  §  hi.,  note. 
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"  The  antipsoric  medicines  treated  of  in  the  following 
volumes,"  he  says,  "contain  among  them  no  so-called 
isopathic  medicines,  because  their  pure  effects — even  those 
of  potentized  itch-matter  (psorine)— are  far  firom  being 
adequately  proved,  so  that  a  sure  homoeopathic  employ- 
ment of  them  may  be  made.  I  say  homoeopathic,  for 
idem  it  is  not,  even  though  we  give  prepared  itch-matter 
to  the  same  patient  that  we  took  it  from,  because  if  it 
be  able  to  do  him  good  it  can  only  do  so  in  the  potentized 
state,  seeing  that  crude  itch-matter,  which  he  has  already 
on  his  person,  is  as  an  idem  without  any  action  on  him. 
The  process  of  developing  the  potency  (potentizing) 
alters  and  modifies  it,  just  as  leaf-gold,  after  being  poten- 
tized, is  no  longer  inactive  crude  leaf-gold  in  the  human 
body,  but  is  ever  more  and  more  modified  and  altered  at 
every  stage  of  its  dynamization.  Potentized  and  modi- 
fied in  this  manner  the  itch-matter  (  psorine)  to  be  ad- 
ministered is  no  longer  idem  with  the  crude  original  itch- 
matter,  but  is  only  a  simillirnvm,  For  betwixt  idem  and 
simillimum  there  is,  if  we  will  only  reflect,  no  interme- 
diate thing,  or  in  other  words,  betwixt  idem  and  simile 
the  only  conceivable  intermediate  is  simillimvm,  Iso- 
pathic and  aquale  are  erroneous  expressions,  which  if 
they  express  anything  can  only  mean  simillimum,  because 
they  are  certainly  not  idem  {ravrov)^'^ 

Helbig,  the  pmlosophical  author  of  Heraclides,  makes 
a  few  remarks  in  that  work  upon  isopathy.  He  starts 
with  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  other  method  of 
cure  but  the  homoBopathic,  and  consequently  he  rejects 
this  new  system.  "  This  pretended  isopathy,"  he  says, 
"  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  one-sided  employment 
of  similarly  acting  remedies  founded  upon  the  cause — 
an  (Btiotherapia,  which  must  ever  be  an  uncertain  method, 
more  uncertain  even  than  that  founded  upon  the  symp- 
toms solely  {phenomenetherapia),  uncertain  as  that  is; 
for,"  he  adds,  "the  symptoms  must  complement  the 
causes,  and  the  causes  the  symptoms,  in  order  to  make 
a  perfect  (homoeopathic)  therapeutic  system." 

Eau  of  Q-iessen"  confesses  that  he  had  at  first  a  great 

»  OhromscheKraoUieiten,  2nd  edit.  i.  p.  188.  >  Werth  d.  hom.  Heilverf.,  116. 
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repugnance  to  the  isopathic  doctrine,  but  remembering 
how  fourteen  years  previously  he  had  written  fierce  articles 
against  homoeopathy,  which  he  had  reason  to  repent  of 
the  following  year,  he  is  unwilling  to  pronounce  a  hasty 
judgment  on  the  subject.  But  granting  that  the  prin- 
ciple isqtialia  aqtuiUous  is  correct  and  that  diseases  may 
be  cured  by  their  actual  morbid  products,  he  says  that 
the  system  can  only  be  applied  in  the  case  of  contagious 
diseases,  that  is  to  say,  such  diseases  as  are  distinguished 
by  the  production  of  matters,  which  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  healthy  body  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  diseases.  To  this  class  belong  the  viruses  of 
chancre,  of  gonorrhoea,  of  scabies,  the  contents  of  the 
plague-bubo,  the  matter  of  small-pox,  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  dog,  the  glanders  of  the  horse,  and  so  forth.  "  It 
is  well  Imown,'*  he  observes,  "  that  the  infecting  powers  of 
different  contagia  vary  very  much.  Thus  the  malignant- 
pustule  contagium  communicates  the  disease  whether  the 
virus  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  that  has  died  of  it  be  eaten,  whereas  the 
hydrophobia-virus  appears  to  have  no  action  on  the 
stomach.  A  substance  that  has  no  action  on  the  stomach, 
from  the  stomach  must  be  incapable  of  producing  any 
curative  effect  when  taken  into  that  organ.  I  would 
sooner  expect  to  see  a  curative  action  from  the  hydro- 
phobia-virus applied  to  a  wound.  The  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  you, '  in  the  popular  saying,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  wound  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease."  He  does  not  anticipate  any  effect  from  the 
employment  of  other  morbid  products,  such  as  the  matter 
from  carious  bones,  the  desquamated  skin,  etc.  He 
mentions  that  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  an  epi- 
demic of  malignant  pustule  among  the  cattle  by  ad- 
ministering small  doses  of  potentized  anthracine,  and 
he  suggests  that  the  wonderful  cure  of  a  case  of  jaundice 
related  by  Dr.  Kiihlbrand,  by  the  patient  drinking  his 
own  urine,  to  which  he  was  irresistibly  impelled,  may 
be  considered  an  instinctive  example  of  an  isopathic  cure. 
He  gives  the  following  theoretical  explanation  of  such 
isopathic  cures.     "  Contagious  matters,"  says  he,  "would 
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not  develope  a  general  disease  in  an  indiyidual  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact,  unless  they  had  a  ten- 
dency to  penetrate  from  the  periphery  to  the  interior. 
This  tendency  may  be  denominated  expansibility.  May 
not  these  matters,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
exercise  this  property  of  expansibility  fipm  within  out- 
wards, and  enect  an  annihilation  of  the  contagium  pene- 
trating fi^m  without  inwards  by  reason  of  being  the 
polar  opposite  of  the  latter,  just  as  positive  and  negative 
electricity  meeting  mutually  annihilate  one  another  ?*' 

In  a  later  work**  Eau  regrets  the  introduction  of  this 
heresy  into  homoeopathy,  because  he  fears  that  if  it  is 
admitted  as  a  part  of  homcBopathy  ''  our  Materia  Medica 
will  soon  be  polluted  with  the  most  disgusting  articles ;" 
and  he  exclaims,  "would  that  we  might  cover  as  with 
a  veil  aU  traces  of  this  aberration !" 

ThorerP  denounces  the  isopathic  enthusiasm ;  he  con- 
siders cures  effected  with  prepared  contagious  matters 
as  homcBopathic.  He  draws  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
product  01  the  disease  and  the  disease  itself.  This  is  no 
case  of  (squalia  he  allegeB,  but  of  aimillima.  He  will 
not  even  allow  that  the  employment  of  a  highly  poten- 
tized  medicine  in  a  disease  produced  by  abuse  of  the 
same  medicine  is  an  instance  of  isopathy.  Moreover, 
he  contends  that  these  so-called  isopathic  remedies  do 
not  cure  better  if  so  well  as  ordinary  homoeopathic  ones. 

Dr.  Dufresne,*'  whilst  condemning  the  name  of  iso- 
pathy, speaks  highly  of  the  practice,  which  he  considers 
to  be  a  development  of  homoBopathy  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  valuable  discoveries  ever  made  by  the 
mind  of  man,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  conservative  and  destructive  forces,  and  a  corro- 
boration of  the  opinion  that  all  pathogenetic  agents  may 
be  converted  into  curative  agents.  He  details  a  case 
of  carbuncle  cured  by  anthracine  10,  but  how  much  of 
the  cure  is  due  to  the  remedy,  how  much  to  nature,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  determine. 

Moritz  Muller''  attempted  to  incorporate  isopathy  with 

o  Ban'8  Organon,  p.  324.  p  Prakt.  Beitr.,  i, 

q  Hibl.  Homde  Geadvo  (Ire  86rie),  v.  37. 
r  A%.  bom.  Ztg.,  iii..  No.  22 ;  viii.  No.  8. 
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homoeopathy  and  to  extend  the  meaning  of  simile,  so 
that  it  shoidd  embrace  (Bquale.  He  acknowledges  cures 
by  means  of  the  (Bquale,  and  says  that  homoeopathy  must 
rise  from  the  very  similar  up  to  the  apparently  identical ; 
by  doing  so  it  would  lose  nothing  but  its  ill-chosen  name. 
He  proposes  to  employ  in  the  next  epidemic  of  variola, 
vaccinine  and  variolrne,  the  simile  and  the  aqtmle.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  come  of  this  proposition. 

Kammerer*  declares  that  the  law  of  isopathy  .is  as 
correct  as  that  of  homoeopathy.  He  relates  two  cases 
where  cuprum  30  was  efficacious  against  the  effects  of 
copper  that  had  been  taken  accidentally  along  with  the 
food,  and  adduces  several  instances  from  popular  medicine 
in  support  of  his  views. 

J.  E.  Yeith'  considers  isopathy  as  stretching  the  prin- 
ciple of  homoeopathy  too  far.  The  only  isopathic  pre- 
paration he  approves  of  is  auto-psorine ;  he  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  administering  the  morbid  product  of  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Kurtz"  has  a  high  estimation  of  isopathy.  He  con- 
siders the  sympathetic  cures  of  ancient  times  to  be  refer- 
rible  to  this  prmciple,  and  quotes  largely  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Athanasius,  Kirchner,  Van  Helmont,  and  other 
writers  who  employed  isopathic  remedies. 

Q-enzke,  who  in  addition  to  being  an  accomplished 
physician  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  veteri- 
nary art,  is  a  person  to  whose  opinion  on  this  subject 
great  weight  should  be  attached,  as  the  defenders  of  the 
isopathic  doctrines  referred  chiefly  to  observations  on 
cattle  for  the  corroboration  of  their,  views.  He  says^ 
that  the  flesh  of  rabid  animals  may  be  eaten  with  im- 
punity, that  the  virus  of  glanders  may  be  introduced  into 
the  mouth  and  stomach  of  animals  without  producing 
any  disease.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  contagious  matters  will  be  destroyed  by 
long  trituration  and  by  their  solution  in  alcohol.  With 
these  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  development  of 
potency  such  as  is  supposed  to  take  place  with  medicines. 
The  only  contagious  matter  he  has  any  faith  in  as  a 

•  Hyg.  iv.  486.         t  Hyg.  v.  4M.         «  Hyg.  vi.  16.         ▼  Hyg.  xi.  243. 
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medicine  is  antbiucine,  for  the  contagions  propfflty  of  tlie 
pustula  maligna,  whence  it  is  obtained,  is  in  many  cases 
not  destroyed  by  boiling  the  flesh  and  by  tjinning  the 
hide.  He  doubts,  howerer,  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
corded cures  with  anthracine,  and  would  like  the  testi- 
mony of  experienced  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  subject. 
He  relates  many  cases  in  which  he  fidled  entirely  to 
obtain  any  action  from  some  freshly-prepared  anthracine. 
Contagia  he  believes  to  be  animated  organisms,  which 
can  only  be  developed  under  certain  conditions,  and  must 
be  altogether  destroyed  by  being  subjected  to  the  same 
mode  of  preparation  as  medicines.  Even  psorine  finds 
no  favour  with  Grenzke.  Trinks's  suggestion  to  prove 
the  contagium  of  hydrophobia  he  believes  to  be  quite 
useless,  as  this  virus  has  no  action  at  all  when  introduced 
into  the  mouth  or  stomach. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Buchner'  of  Munich  passes  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  isopathy.  He  says  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  semina  morhorum  and  the  disease 
thereby  engendered;  the  two  cannot  be  considered  as 
aqualia.  He  would  limit  the  so-called  isopathic  remedies 
to  the  morbific  secretions  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
their  employment  to  the  individuals  from  whom  they  are 
taken. 

The  isopathic  diversion  originated,  or  I  should  rather 
say  raked  up  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  antiquity  by 
liering,  encouraged  by  G-ross  and  systematized  by  Lux, 
after  exciting  a  good  aeal  of  attention  amongst  the  ho- 
moeopathic body,  partially  approved  of  by  some,  alto- 
gether condemned  by  others,  as  I  have  shown,  seems  to 
have  gradually  died  a  natural  death  after  being  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
record  of  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  psorine,  vac- 
cinine,  varioline,  anthracine,  or  ozoBnine,  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  more  about  it  in  homoeopathic  literature  for 
a  long  time,  its  most  zealous  supporters  (all  except  Dr. 
Hering,  who  has  from  time  to  time  made  spasmodic  efforts 
to  resuscitate  it)  seeming  to  have  tacitly  united  to  give 
the  subject  swift  burial  out  of  sight. 

V  Horn.  Arzneiber.,  2nd  edit,  p.  48. 
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A  modification  of  the  doctrine  was,  however,  revived 
by  a  Surgeon  Herrmann,  who  in  1848  gave  to  the  world 
an  imposing  work  of  160  pages,  entitled  True  Isopathy ; 
or,  on  the  Employment  of  the  Organs  of  healthy  Animals 
as  Remedies  m  Diseases  of  the  same  Organs  in  the  Human 
Subject, 

This  work  had  been  preceded  by  several  articles  from 
Herrmann's  pen  in  the  homoBopathic  journals,  introduc- 
ing first  one  and  then  another  of  his  isopathic  prepa- 
rations, until  at  length  having  constructed  a  complete 
pharmacopoeia  of  these  wonderful  substances,  he  thought 
it  but  right  to  give  to  the  world  his  lucubrations  in  a 
separate  form.  Hence  the  book  whose  title  I  have  just 
quoted. 

Herrmann's  principle  is  to  employ  for  the  disease  of 
any  organ  a  tincture  of  the  analogous  organ  in  some 
interior  animal.  Thus  hepati/ne,  or  a  tincture  of  the  Hver 
of  a  fox  or  dog,  is  the  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  Hver, 
including  subacute  inflammation,  jaundice,  constipation 
of  the  bowels,  and  hydrophobia,  for  in  Herr  Herrmann's 

Eathology  hydrophobia  is  nought  but  a  disease  of  the 
ver,  ana  the  hepatine  we  administer  may  be  made  in- 
differently from  the  liver  of  a  healthy  or  a  rabid  fox  or 
dog.  I  may  remark  that  about  a  dozen  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Herrmann's  book,  a  case  was  cited  in 
favour  of  Lux's  isopathic  doctrines,  where  a  father  and  son, 
after  having  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  were  wonderfully 
preserved  from  hydrophobia  by  eating  the  roasted  lungs 
of  the  dog  that  bit  them.  Here  it  is  the  lungs  to  be 
sure,  but  Herrmann's  prescription  of  the  liver  is  by  no 
means  original,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Xenocrates,  HJios- 
corides  and  Durey  recommend  roasted  dog's  liver  for 
those  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  But  to  return  to  Herrmann 
and  his  book.  Idenine,  or  tincture  of  dog's  spleen,  is 
stated  to  have  cured  within  ten  months  two  cases  of 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Menvne,  or  tinc- 
,  ture  of  kidney,  was  repeatedly  found  to  be  of  wonderful 
service  in  spasmodic  retention  of  urine,  ^uhnonine,  or 
tincture  of  lungs,  is  stated  to  have  proved  useful  in  cases 
of  pneumonia  where  phosphorus  and  carbo  had  failed ; 
and  to  be  a  valuable  resource  in  cases  of  hsemoptysis. 
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Dentine,  or  tincture  of  teeth,  wOl  spare  us  hayiiig  re- 
course to  the  dentist,  and  so  on  with  many  more  similar 
absurdities.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  these  won- 
derful remedies  is  to  cut  the  organ  into  small  pieces  and 
digest  it  in  alcohol  for  a  week.  The  dose  is  from  the 
pure  tincture  up  to  the  12th  dilution  every  sii  hours  or 
oftener. 

Although  Gross,  as  usual,  came  forward  to  bear  his 
valuable  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Herr  Herrmann's 
svstem,  which  might  have  been  expected,  for  if  ever  any- 
thing extravagant  or  absurd  was  brought  forward  under 
the  asgis  of  homoeopathy,  Gross  was  always  ready  to 
step  forward  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  yet  the  reception  it 
got  from  the  homoeopathic  world  in  general  was  anything 
but  flattering  to  its  author's  vanity.  Dr.  G^nzke  thought 
it  worth  while  to  show  the  absiu*dity  and  illogical  cha- 
racter of  Herrmann's  views,  and  to  expose  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  arguments  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  cases  brought  forward  in  proof  of  his  system.*  It 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Herrmann's  system, 
which  he  would  fain  represent  as  a  perfectionrng  of 
homoeopathy,  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  Hii^e- 
mann's  system,  that  it  wants  altogether  the  basis  of 
physiological  experimentation  so  essential  to  homoeo- 
pathy, and  that  it  is  a  mere  clmnsy  attempt  to  revive 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  under  a  most  irrational  and 
repulsive  form. 

Kecently,  however,  the  isopathic  preparations  have 
again  excited  some  attention,  not  only  from  their  late 
defence  by  Hering  already  alluded  to,  but  also  by  their 
having  formed  the  subject  of  an  essay  read  at  the  Ger- 
man Homoeopathic  Congress  (held  at  Erankfort,  August, 
1852)  by  Dr.  Brutzer  of  Eiga. 

This  essay,  which  Jias  since  appeared  in  the  Allg,  horn. 
Ztg,,  44,  No.  13,  contains  some  wonderfiil  cures  effected 
by  isopathic  remedies.  Odontonecrosm,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  carious  teeth,  is  said  to  be  so  efficacious  in  almost 
all  cases  of  toothache  as  almost  to  supersede  all  homoeo- 
pathic remedies ;  this  wonderful  substance  is  used  in  the 
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12tl^  18th,  and  30th  dilutions.  A  young  man  who  had  long 
been  affected  with  condylomatous  excrescences  on  the 
glans  penis  and  prepuce,  which  had  resisted  all  allopathic 
and  homoeopathic  remedies  alike,  was  quickly  cured  by  a 
dose  or  two  of  syphiline.  I  should  have  thought  sycosine 
had  been  the  proper  isopathic  remedy ;  still,  seeing  that 
Hering's  dilutions  of  certain  pustules  of  a  negro  cured  all 
manner  of  skin  diseases  of  quite  different  pathological 
natures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Brutzer's 
syphiline  should  cure  sycosic  excrescences;  these  iso- 
pathic preparations  seem  to  accommodate  themselves 
remarkably  to  the  pathological  views  of  those  who  admi* 
nister  them.  A  lady  had  long  suffered  from  peculiar  head- 
aches that  would  yield  to  no  homoeopathic  remedy,  but 
her  own  blood  duly  potentized  cured  her  readily.  It  is 
something  to  know  from  this  case  that  blood  is  isopathic 
to  a  headache.  A  man  of  phthisical  habit  got  a  great 
humid  and  scabby  eruption  over  the  legs,  which  was  quite 
cured  in  I  don't  know  how  many  months  by  frequent 
doses  of  his  own  potentized  scabs  and  scales,  alternated 
with  the  ordinary  homoeopathic  remedies.  The  latter  of 
course  went  for  nothing  in  the  treatment,  which  is  a 
brilliant  illustration  of  isopathic  practice.  A  lady  had 
cancer  of  the  breast,  which  was  excised  and  she  diligently 

Elied  with  globules  prepared  from  the  secretion  from  her 
tte  cancerous  tumour,  and  though  the  cancer  returned, 
yet  Dr.  Brutzer  has  not  a  doubt  her  life  was  prolonged 
by  the  isopathic  treatment  she  underwent.  Another 
lady,  who  had  carcinoma  uteris  died  not  of  though  toith  that 
disease,  but  of  nervous  apoplexy.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  giving  her  a  course  of  auto-cancrine,  though  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  why  a  patient  with  carcinoma  should  not 
die  of  nervous  apoplexy  just  as  well  as  any  other  person, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  death  by  nervous  apoplexy  was  a 
highly  desirable  result  to  bring  about,  nor  an  illustration 
of  a  masterpiece  of  artistic  skill.  A  lady  who  suffered 
from  epileptic  fits  and  in  whom  the  catamenia  were  absent 
about  three  months,  had  the  latter  restored  by  a  dose  of  the 
8th  dilution  of  healthy  menstrual  blood.  The  report  does 
not  say  if  any  effect  was  produced  on  the  epilepsy.  I 
have  laid  before  you  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Brutzer's  cases  to 
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give  you  a  specimen  of  the  ineffable  trash  that  is  at- 
tempted  to  be  pabned  off  upon  us  in  justification  of  some 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  isopathists. 

In  an  essay  ^  published  this  year  (1853),  Dr.  Kase- 
mann  gives  us  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  isopathy. 
He  considers  that  when  we  give  to  patients  the  actual 
substance  that  is  capable  of  exciting  the  very  disease 
they  are  suffering  &om,  and  still  more  if  we  give  them 
as  medicine  the  contagious  morbid  product  of  their  own 
disease,  it  is  a  refinement  of  sophistry  to  call  this  homcdo- 
paihy  or  the  cure  by  the  simillimvm;  it  is,  he  says, 
undoubtedly  isopathy  or  the  cure  by  the  idem.  Where, 
however,  we  give  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  a  contagious 
morbid  product  that  cannot  produce  this  disease,  but 
only  a  similar  disease,  in  this  case  we  cure  by  homoeo- 
pathy and  not  by  isopathy.  He  gives  the  histories  of 
several  such  homoeopathic  cures  by  means  of  anthracine. 
This  substance  could  of  course  only  be  employed  iso- 
pathically  in  the  pustula  maligna,  but  the  cases  he  men- 
tions as  having  benefited  by  its  use  are  cases  of  car- 
buncle, abscesses,  and  gangrene. 

In  conformity  with  the  object  I  proposed  to  myself 
at  setting  out,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  respecting 
the  isopathic  doctrines,  in  how  far  they  are  to  be  viewed 
as  consistent  with  theoretic  probability,  and  how  far  the 
practice  is  borne  out  by  experience ;  and  at  the  outset  of 
our  inquiry  we  may  at  once  set  aside  Herrmann's  theory 
of  true  isopathy  as  altogether  unfounded  in  reason  or 
nature,  for  no  arguments  having  the  slightest  claim  to 
validity  are  brought  forward  in  its  support,  and  no  jGeusts 
worth  attention  are  adduced  by  its  author  to  substantiate 
his  views.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  if  true,  there  is  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  attending  the  application  of  it  which  would 
be  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment.  Thus  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  in  every  case  be  enabled  to  fix 
beforehand  on  the  organ  or  part  whose  disease  is  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  present,  before  we  could  venture 
on  the  giving  of  a  Herrmannic  isopathic  remedy,  a  matter 
difficult  in  most  and  impossible  in  many  cases.    Again, 

7  Horn.  Yierte^jahnch.,  iy.  p.  11,  et  leq. 
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there  are  no  rules  given  to  enable  us  to  fix  on  the  appro- 
priate animal  from  which  we  are  to  obtain  the  healthy 
organ  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  the  patient,  supposing 
we  had  discovered  the  organ  primarily  diseased  in  him, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  Herrmann's  book  the  organs 
of  foxes,  wolves,  dogs,  sheep,  and  swine  arbitrarily 
selected  for  supplying  the  remedial  agent.  But  I  waste 
too  much  time  on  such  a  childish  and  flimsy  system  of 
practice. 

.1  must  also  exclude  entirely  from  having  any  claim  to 
isopathic  practice  the  proposal  of  Hering  and  others  to 
give  the  morbid  products  of  non-contagious  diseases  and 
the  morbid  matters  excreted  by  some  contagious  diseases, 
which  do  not,  however,  contain  the  contagious  principle 
of  the  disease  ;  for  it  is  self-evident  and  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  that  these  matters  are  not 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  healthy  individuals. 
The  stools  and  vomited  matters  of  cholera  patients,  the 
black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  the  buboes  of  plague,  are 
among  the  morbid  products  of  contagious  diseases,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  are 
capable  of  producing  the  diseases  whence  they  are  de- 
rived. The  matter  of  leucorrhoea,  the  ichor  of  carious 
bones,  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  the  pus  from 
various  ulcers,  the  scrapings  of  erysipelatous  parts,  and 
so  forth,  are  quite  incapable  of  propagating  their  respec- 
tive  diseases,  and  having  no  patWnetic  can  alao  have 
no  therapeutic  powers.  All  these  and  the  like  must 
therefore  be  removed  entirely  out  of  consideration,  as 
they  do  not  bear  out  the  isopathic  doctrine,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  their  ingestion  is  of  the  slightest  use ; 
rather  does  their  use  seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  pru- 
rient imagination  or  a  most  perverted  pathological  creed, 
and  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  good  sense  of 
homoeopathists  that  their  use  has  never  extended  beyond 
a  few  whimsical  and  fantastic  individuals,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things  the 
better ;  none  will  regret  their  absence  from  our  Materia 
Medica. 

The  only  possible  isopathic  agents  properly  so  called 
are  the  actual  infecting  agents  of  contagious   diseases, 
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and  these  infectiiig  agents  we  find  to  reside  in  sundry 
morbid  products  (fiflfering  in  different  diseases.  Thus  in 
small-pox  the  infecting  principle  resides  in  the  matter 
contained  in  the  pustules  peculiar  to  that  disease.  The 
infecting  principle  of  measles  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
as  the  experiments  of  Home  prove ;  the  purulent  dis- 
charge of  acute  gonorrhoea  is  undoubtedly  infectious, 
the  pus  of  the  chancre  is  so  likewise;  the  matter  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  contains  undoubtedly  a  conta- 
gious principle,  the  nasal  mucous  secretion  in  glanders 
is  contagious,  and  so  is  the  mattet  of  malignant  pustule, 
and  so  forth.  Therefore  it  is  with  respect  to  these  and 
similar  matters  only  that  the  isopathic  principle  can  be 
applied,  for  they  alone  are  capable  of  inducing  in  the 
healthy  the  disease  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  But 
the  question  now  faUs  to  be  considered,  can  we  admit 
the  truth  of  the  isopathic  principle  as  a  rule  of  cure  ? 
Theoretically  and  by  analogy  I  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  For  the  part  suffering  from  pretematurally  de- 
pressed vitality,  the  consequence  of  over-stimulation  by 
some  agent,  as  I  have  shown  disease  to  consist  in,  there 
cannot  theoretically  be  a  more  appropriate  stimulant 
than  the  very  agent  capable  of  producing  the  same 
state,  given  in  regulated  doses ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  cure 
of  bums  by  heat  and  frost-bites  by  cold. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  views  I 
have  expressed  respecting  the  curative  process  in  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  cure  by  an  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  disease.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  there  are 
any  undoubted  instances  of  such  cures  being  effected. 
I  have  already  instanced  heat  and  cold  as  the  curative 
agents  for  diseases  produced  by  the  same  agencies  respec- 
tively. In  searching  through  the  homoeopathic  records, 
I  find  a  good  many  cases  of  measles  which  apparently 
recovered  verv  quickly  under  the  use  of  morbilline ;  but 
measles  is  a  disease  of  that  nature  that  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see'  nine  cases  out  of  ten  recover  perfectly 
and  rapidly,  without  any  medicinal  treatment.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  treatment  of  variola  with  varioline 
and  vaccinine.  Not  to  mention  several  other  pretty  well- 
marked  cases,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Schnappauf,  backed 
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by  Trinks,*  relative  to  the  great  modifying  action  of 
varioline  in  numerous  cases  of  small-pox.  In  these  cases 
there  could  be  apparently  no  question  as  to  the  decidedly 
beneficial  influence  exerted  by  the  remedy  on  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  I  myself  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  this  remedial  action  of  varioline  in  the  case  of 
a  pretty  smart  attack  of  natural  small-pox  in  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital,  where  the  modifying  influence  of  the 
varioline,  the  only  remedy  used,  was  very  apparent  upon 
the  development  of  the  pustules  and  the  prevention  of 
any  suppurative  fever.* 

I  find  also  in  the  pages  of  an  allopathic  journal  {The 
New  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  an  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  several  cases  of  very  severe  small-pox  by  means 
of  vaccine  lymph  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion  of  water. 
The  physician.  Dr.  Nogueira  of  Porto- Alegre,  in  Brazil, 
speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment,  and  says 
he  was  led  to  the  practice  by  reflecting  that  belladonna, 
so  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  was  also  a 
preventive  of  it ;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  thought 
that  vaccine  matter,  as  it  was  a  preventive,  might  also  be 
a  remedy  for  the  small-pox.  The  result  justified  his  ex- 
pectations, and  his  patients  made  very  rapid  recoveries 
without  any  other  treatment  whatsoever,  and  the  usual 
disfigurement  was  not  produced. 

The  curious  observations  of  Drs.  Auzias  and  Sperino 
with  regard  to  that  method  of  cure  for  syphilis  which 
they  term  stfphiUzation,  whereby  they  imply  the  repeated 
inoculation  of  the  patient  with  chancrous  pus  until  the 
inoculation  will  no  longer  produce  any  effect,  if  authenti- 
cated as  to  its  pretended  curative  results,  may  be  taken  as 
a  genuine  specimen  of  isopathic  treatment. 

A  few  years  since  I  met  in  Germany  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  who  had  many  sheep  and  oxen  under  his  care. 
On  one  occasion  the  rot  or  some  similar  disease  broke 
out  among  his  sheep,  and  as  he  was  a  bit  of  a  homoeo- 
pathist,  being  in  fact  a  retired  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
he  commenced  treating  the  animals  homoBopathically, 
but  finding  his  success  but  small,  he  bethought  himself 

*  Brit.  Jonm.  of  Horn.,  ix.  p.  470. 
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of  iaopatbj,  and  aocordiiiglj  he  collected  a  few  drops  of 
the  highly  infectioiiB  morbid  product  that  was  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  with  milk-sugar  he  pre- 
pared a  first  trituration  of  this,  and  the  sheep  that  atter- 
wards  feU  iU  he  treated  with  this  remedy  alone,  and  aU 
recovered.  Lux  in  his  book  mentions  similar  cures  by 
means  of  the  matter  of  glandered  horses  and  of  the 
malignant  pustule. 

Many  cases  are  on  record  of  the  aggravation  or  pro- 
duction of  cutaneous  diseases  by  the  administration  of 
psorine,  or  the  supposed  infectious  matter  of  psora  or 
itch.  But  the  remedy  administered  in  many  of  these 
cases  was  not  what  its  name  indicated,  but  the  morbid 
product  of  the  patient's  cutaneous  disease,  dynamized  as 
it  is  called — ^what  Hering  has  denominated  auto-pgarine.  It 
is  veiy  possible  that  in  many  cases  the  cutaneous  affections 
whence  tbis  so-called  psorine  was  procured  were  con- 
tagious forms  of  exanthema,  and  probably  many  different 
varieties  of  cutaneous  diseases  were  used  for  its  prepara- 
tion. I  have  carefully  looked  through  the  records  of 
many  of  these  cases,  and  amid  a  mass  of  cases  that  show 
actually  no  result  whatever  from  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  some  are  certainly  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  where  an  effect  seemed  to  foUow  its  administration, 
generally  an  aggravation  or  even  the  development  of  a 
cutaneous  eruption.  Although  I  am  very  much  disposed  to 
doubt  that  the  contents  of  the  true  scabious  vesicles  contain 
any  infectious  or  morbific  agent  whatever,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  acanis  which  propagates  the  disease 
contains  some  venomous  substance  which  causes  that 
peculiar  itching  so  disproportionate  to  the  apparent 
exciting  cause.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  consistent  with 
my  ideas  that  the  triturated  acarus,  like  the  triturated  bug 
or  the  triturated  meloe,  may  be  capable  not  only  of  pro- 
ducing pathogenetic  effects  but  of  curing  certain  mala- 
dies; but  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  to 
prove  that  the  disease  scabies,  properly  so  called,  can  be 
cured  at  all  by  the  dynamized  acarus,  or  indeed  by  any 
other  method  than  one  that  effects  the  destruction  of  the 
acarus  itself.  The  psorine,  I  may  observe,  that  has  been 
prepared  from  cases  of  alleged  scabies  has  never,  that  I  am. 
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aware  of,  been  prepared  from  the  insect,  but  always  from 
the  contents  of  the  vesicular  eruption  present,  and 
whence  taken  we  are  not  informed  (except  indeed  in  Dr. 
Hering's  case,  which  was  a  very  doubtful  case  of  scabies), 
though  that  is  a  point  of  importance,  for  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  peculiar  itch-vesicles  are  confined  to 
distinct  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  fingers,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  and  that  the  eruptions  on  other  parts  are  the 
result  of  the  patient's  own  scratching.'*  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Stapf  to  prove  psorine,  but  the  symptoms 
obtained  are  insignificant,  and  are  very  little  attenaed  to 
by  psorine-givers  in  the  administration  of  theit  favourite 
remedy. 

Prom  what  I  have  said  and  admitted  respecting  iso- 
pathy,  so  called,  it  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit  it  to  be  a  method  of  treatment  to  a  certain  extent ; 
not  certainly  to  the  extent  claimed  for  it  by  its  ardent 
supporters,  such  as  Hering,  Gross,  Lux,  Brutzer,  and  Herr- 
mann, but  still  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  practice  of 
ph;^sic.  Isopathic  agents  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
strictly  Hmited  to  really  infectious  morbid  products,  and 
when  possible  the  morbid  product  of  the  patient  himself 
should  be  employed,  but  when  that  cannot  be  procured,  I 
see  no  serious  objection  to  the  administration  of  the  mor- 
bid product  taken  from  another  individual.  Thus  vario- 
line,  vaccinine,  morbilline,  etc.,  may  be  employed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  respective  diseases  of  which  they 
are  the  morbid  product  and  the  contagious  principle.  I 
do  not  see  any  force  in  G^enzke's  objection  to  the 
dynamizing  or  diluting  of  these  substances,  for  there  is 
no  proof,  as  he  alleges,  that  they  are  organized  matters 
which  must  be  destroyed  by  any  processes  of  trituration 
or  dilution ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  organizea  matter  with  which  we  find 
them  associated  in  morbid  products,  and  that  they  can  exist 
independent  of  any  such  substratum  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence from  the  occurrence  of  infection  or  contagion  by 
means  of  clothes  or  other  foci,  and  often  by  the  mere  ema- 
nations from  the  patient.     It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the 

b  See  pepen  bj  Hebn,  in  (Est.  Jahrb.,  18M. 
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contagious  pus,  serum,  lymph,  etc.,  that  have  been  sub-, 
jected  to  the  most  searching  chemical  analysis  and  micro- 
scopic inspection,  differ  in  no  appreciable  manner  from  the 
analogous  substances  of  other  diseases  of  a  non-contagious 
character.  These  facts  prove  to  my  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  rational  objection  to  these  infectious  morbid  products 
being  treated  the  same  as  other  medicinal  substances. 
However,  as  with  the  latter  so  with  these,  I  think  the 
suitable  dose  is  the  largest  we  can  give  without  the 
chance  of  causing  accidents  or  exciting  disturbing  effects. 
A  grave  question  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
isopathic  agents,  however,  falls  to  be  considered,  and  that 
is  the  following : — It  is  well  known  that  many  of  these 
contagious  morbid  products  are  only  capable  of  exciting 
their  peculiar  diseases  when  applied  to  certain  parts  or 
structures  of  the  organism,  and  that  they  are  absolutely 
innocuous  if  brought  in  contact  with  other  parts.  Thus 
the  saliva  of  rabid  dogs  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity, 
and  the  bodies  of  many  animals  that  have  died  of  con- 
tagious disorders  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety.  The 
matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  may  be  inserted  into  a  wound  of 
the  skin  without  exciting  any  particular  phenomena,  and 
the  pus  of  a  chancre  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous  sur- 
faces without  developing  syphilis.  Such  being  the  case, 
can  all  these  and  other  morbid  viruses  act  by  being  taken 
into  the  stomach?  This  is  a  question  that  experience 
alone  can  decide  conclusively ;  but  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject, one  would  think  that  the  morbid  viruses  would  only 
act  by  being  applied  directly  to  the  parts  for  which  they 
have  a  special  affinity.  However,  it  may  be  that  when 
diluted,  after  the  Hahnemannic  fashion,  they  may  be 
rendered  capable  of  acting  by  sympathy  or  absorption  on 
those  parts  for  which  they  show  their  peculiar  affinity, 
the  susceptibility  of  whicn  for  their  peculiar  stimuli  is, 
we  know,  enormously  increased  by  their  morbid  state. 
My  own  experience  of  the  action  ol  isopathic  agents,  viz., 
in  the  case  of  varioline  for  small-pox,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  isopathic  agent  will  act  and  that  weD,  without 
being  applied  to  its  usual  seat ;  but,  then,  in  the  case  of 
variola  we  have  a  general  disease,  which  involves  the 
whole  system,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
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whereto  we  apply  the  isopathic  remedy  varioline,  caimot 
be  said  to  be  insusceptible  of  the  varioloiis  action,  for  we 
know  that  it  is  often,  if  not  generally,  the  seat  of  the 
pustules  of  that  disease.  The  case  may  be  otherwise  with 
more  purely  local  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  gonor- 
rhoea, the  infectious  pus  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  etc. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  I  may  allude  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  my  practice,  before  I  knew  anything 
about  homoeopathy,  in  which  I  employed  a  method  of 
treatment  that  savours  strongly  of  isopathy  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  of  homoeopathic  treatment  by  means  of  a 
natural  morbific  virus.  When  I  was  in  practice  in  Liver- 
pool, some  ten  years  ago,  a  girl  of  about  twenty  con- 
sulted me  on  account  of  her  eyes.  The  eyelids  were 
much  thickened,  and  their  conjunctiva  was  thickly 
studded  over  with  large  flattened  granulations,  which 
secreted  a  considerable  amount  of  purulent  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  comese  were  very  vascular  "all 
over,  the  red  vessels  traversed  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  upper  two-thirds  were  quite  opaque.  Vision  was 
most  imperfect ;  she  could  scarcely  see  to  grope  her  way 
in  the  streets,  and  what  aggravated  her  blindness  was  the 
photophobia  that  attended  the  complaint,  which  com- 
pletely prevented  her  opening  her  eyes  at  all  in  a  strong 
Bght.  She  informed  me  that  her  eyes  had  been  bad  ever 
since  having  the  measles  in  her  infancy.  She  never 
recollected  seeing  distinctly.  She  had  been  under 
almost  incessant  treatment.  She  had  had  leeches  innu- 
merable, blisters  uncountable  ;  her  eyes  had  been  burnt 
with  all  sorts  of  caustics.  An  eminent  oculist  had 
repeatedly  cut  off  the  large  granulations  on  the  conj. 
palpebrarum,  and  she  had  used  every  imaginable  kind 
of  coUyrium.  The  eyes  were  occasionaly  a  little  better, 
but  always  after  each  temporary  amendment  became  worse 
than  before.  Her  state  was  to  her  intolerable,  and  she 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  anything  for  the  chance  of  a 
cure.  The  state  of  her  eyes  had  completely  prevented  all 
education,  and  needlework  was  an  occupation  which  she 
could  never  see  to  do,  not  even  the  coarsest  kind  of  it. 
Having  read  Piringer's  book  on  Ophthalmo-blennorrhoea, 
wherein  he  recommends  such  cases  to  be  treated  by 
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inoculation  with  the  matter  of  infections  ophthabno- 
blennorrhoea,  and  having  seen  a  somewhat  similar  case  so 
treated  and  with  success  by  this  method,  under  Jaeger  of 
Vienna,  I  proposed  to  this  girl  to  treat  her  in  this  man- 
ner, explaining  to  her  fully  the  violent  character  of  the 
remedy.  She  willingly  consented  to  undergo  the  treat- 
ment, remarking  that  she  might  just  as  well  be  without 
eyes  as  with  the  useless  and  troublesome  ones  she  pos- 
sessed, and  proposing  to  stand  the  risk  for  the  chance  of 
the  cure.  The  treatment  I  proposed  was  to  inoculate  the 
eyes  with  the  matter  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This 
disease,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  very  often  produces  a  state  precisely  similar 
to  that  presented  by  the  eyes  of  this  unfortunate  girl, 
viz.,  granular  conjunctiva  and  pannus,  or  vascular  opacity 
of  the  cornea.  I  introduced  into  one  eye  a  small  portion 
of  the  fresh  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  of  an  infant  with 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  in  due  time  this  ophthahno- 
blennonthoea  set  in  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  eye- 
lids swelled  tremendously,  so  that  for  more  than  a  week 
I  was  unable  to  perceive  the  condition  of  the  eyes  them- 
selves. The  quantity  of  pus  that  flowed  fit)m  the  eyes  was 
immense ;  and  I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ances of  Piringer  respecting  the  harmlessness  of  the  pro- 
cess, I  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  eyeballs.  I  was  much 
relieved  when,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  purulent  flow 
declined,  the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  diminished,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  get  a  view  of  the  cornea,  which,  to  my 
delight,  looked  bright  and  without  a  trace  of  vascularity 
or  opacity.  On  the  complete  cessation  of  the  blennor- 
rhagic  process,  the  eyes  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  ap- 
pearance, all  the  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva  were 
gone,  and  both  cornesB  were  as  clear  and  pellucid  as  if 
they  had  never  been  affected.  All  the  photoi)hobia  was 
gone  for  ever,  and  the  girl  might  be  said  from  that  date  to 
enter  on  a  new  phase  of  existence.  For  nearly  a  year 
afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  eyes, 
and  they  remained  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  poor  girl, 
from  having  been  a  burden  on  her  friends  and  a  source  of 
constant  misery  to  herself,  was  enabled  to  learn  to  read 
«i.nd  work,  and  make  herself  useful  in  her  humble  sphere 
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of  life.  In  this  case  we  have  an  instance  not  exactly  of 
iflopathy,  but  of  homoeopathic  treatment  by  means  of  a 
morbid  process  capable  in  itself  of  developing  a  state 
similar  to  the  condition  to  which  the  eyes  had  been 
brought  by  means  of  another  kind  of  ophthalmia.  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  the  girl  had  previously  been 
long  under  homoeopathic  treatment  without  benefit.  In 
this  case  the  quasi-isopathic  agent  was  not  given  inter- 
nally, but  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  n  any  amount  of  administration  of  the 
ophthalmo-blennorrhoeic  matter  by  the  mouth  would 
have  been  of  the  slightest  use  in  this  case,  the  cure  being 
evidently  owing  to  the  intense  suppurative  disease  having, 
as  it  were,  consumed  up  all  the  combustible  matter  it 
found  in  those  very  morbid  eyes,  and  thus  a  disease,  which 
when  inoculated  into  the  healthy  eyes  is  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger,  proved  innocuous  to  the  healthy 
structures  of  the  eyes,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
the  morbid  tissue  with  which  they  were  united. 

Hahnemann,  it  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  you, 
has  a  number  of  paragraphs  in  his  Orgcmon,  from  §  xliii. 
to  §  1.,  where  he  treats  of  the  homoeopathic  cure  of  certain 
maladies  by  the  miasm  of  certain  others  having  a  patho- 
logical affinity  to  them,  and  probably  such  cases  of 
natural  homoeopathy  are  more  allied  to  the  case  I  have 
just  recited  than  the  isopathic  cures  formerly  alluded  to. 

The  employment  of  a  natural  morbid  process  for  the 
cure  of  a  totally  different  malady  is  not  new  in  medicine. 
Thus  the  cow-pock  disease  has  been  employed  success- 
fully for  the  removal  of  those  deformities  called  telian- 
giectasies  or  vascular  nsevi.  I  don't  know  who  intro- 
duced this  practice,  but  I  have  myself  practised  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion  with  perfect  success.  The  plan 
is  to  make  numerous  punctures  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  tumour,  and  into  these  to  introduce  the  vaccine 
matter.  The  vesicle,  in  its  development,  seems  completely 
to  destroy  the  vascular  structure,  and  nothing  remains 
behind  but  the  usual  vaccine  scar.  In  this  way  I  have 
removed  two  such  tumours,  one  on  the  eyelid,  the  other 
on  the  thigh. 

The  isopathic  heresy,  with  its  innumerable  divergences 
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and  extravagances,  has  brought  no  small  amount  of  ridi- 
cule upon  homoeopathy,  and  has  been  eagerly  seized  on 
by  some  of  our  opponents  as  a  proper  mark  for  their 
wit  and  satire.  But  in  truth  examples  of  isopathic 
treatment  are  not  awanting  in  the  records  of  allopathic 
medicine,  and  even  in  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed 
the  administration  of  isopathic  remedies  by  distinguished 
men  in  the  ranks  of  our  opponents.  Thus  ox-gall  piUs 
were  lately  a  fashionable  remedy  in  bilious  derangements  ; 
urea  was  given  by  Fouquier  and  Laennec,  in  doses  of 
two  scruples  at  a  time,  as  a  diiu^etic  in  dropsy — with 
the  greatest  success,  it  is  asserted;  and  it  is  a  very 
common  and  effectual  mode  of  curing  drunkenness  in 
Sweden,  to  compel  the  subject  of  this  vice  to  eat  and 
drink  everything  mixed  with  spirits,  whereby  he  soon 
gets  sickened  for  ever  of  his  once  favourite  beverage. 

The  disgusting  character  of  many  of  the  preparations 
introduced  into  our  Materia  Medica  by  the  isopathists 
has  been  particularly  held  up  to  public  condemnation 
by  our  adversaries,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
times  gone  by  preparations  of  the  same  nature  were  in 
great  reputation  as  remedial  agents,  and  some  of  the 
foullest  of  them  were  retained  in  the  allopathic  dispen- 
satories until  a  very  recent  period.  A  few  of  these  may 
be  mentioned  as  specimens.  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Paulua 
-Sgineta,  and  others,  make  mention  of  various  excremen- 
titious  matters  useful  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  among 
which  we  find  the  dung  of  dogs,  children,  wolves,  sheep, 
oxen,  pigeons,  fowls,  storks,  mice,  starlings,  and  croco- 
diles ;  the  urine  of  men,  boys,  mules,  goats,  and  camels ; 
again  we  find  such  delectable  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  as  bugs,  lizards,  earth  worms, 
locusts,  serpents'  slough,  the  blood  of  various  animals, 
spider's  web,  soot,  burnt  hair,  sweat,  etc.,  and  these  deli- 
cacies were  given  in  palpable  quantities  with  their  full 
natural  flavour  attached  to  them,  not  frittered  away  by 
infinitesimal  dilution  into  the  colourless  and  insipid  pre- 
parations of  our  modem  isopathists. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  here  a  portion  of  a  satire  upon 
the  vile  remedies  of  ancient  physic,  which  Schron  has 
happily  rescued  from  oblivion :  — 
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"  Non  tamenuIlaB  adhuo,  nt  membra  reduceret  aegri 
Corporis  ad  normam,  formicamm  ova  comesse, 
Aut  cum  lumbricis  argenti  pocula  vivi 
Sumere  visua  erat,  oineremque  ex  dente  lupino. 
Isnorabantur  cancri  fluTiatuis  exta ; 
Kemo  bombycum  sanum  se  stamina,  nemo 
Testibus  hoedorum  voluit.    Quid  nominis  album 
Orecum,  quas  vires  hircorum  sanguis  haberet, 
Fel  aquilffi  cerebrumve,  lien  vel  tostus  echini, 
Yel  oanis  ustus  adeps,  latuit  felicius  omnes. 
Incolumes  ut  adhuc  gaudebant  simplici  victu, 
Sic  se  curabant  usu  quoque  simplicis  herbae. 
Bed  jam  nulli  operee,  pretis  fruticique  marino 
Farcitnr.    Ignotce  procul  et  trims  eequora  lect» 
Radices  magno  sumtu  votoque  petuntur. 
Cachunde  et  China  et  Guajacum,  barbara  dicta 
Germina,  quia  veterum  sumsit  ?    Quis  noverat  usquam 
Crescere  P    Conteritur  propinaturque  corallimi. 
Post  asini  auriculas  longum  hoc  mobile  sanguis 
EHcitur  bibiturque  avi(&,  nee  non  aqua  pastse 
AnguillfiB,  colubri  moechs,  et  cum  spermate  oeti 
Lampyndum  expressus  nitida  putredine  succus. 
Non,  mihi  si  centum  linguae,  praecepta  medendi 
Enumerare  ^ueam,  lentoque  dolore  necandi : 
Quae  Fhalanm  scripsisse  putes,  diotasse  Ferillum. 
Fulvis  Ththemii,  et  bufonum  salque  lacertsa 
Mistaque  ranarum  putrefactis  viscera  corvis  I 
Ichneumon  Fharius  coquitur,  stomachoque  ministrant 
Arida  Tartar  eas  purgando  dolia  crustas. 
Nil  haerens  inter  sacrum  sazumque  Bathyllus 
Horrebit.    Quaevis  afilicto  opsonia  praebe ; 
Ut  morbum  expellat,  orocodili  steroora  linget."e 

Nor  are  such  delicate  preparations  confined  to  the  re- 
mote antiquity  of  physic,  for,  as  Professor  Henderson  has 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  defence  of  homoeopathy  against 
Professor  Simpson's  laboured  attack,**  that  eminent  phy- 
sician Hoffmann  has  stamped  with  the  seal  of  his  appro- 
bation a  number  of  filthy  preparations,  if  possible  ex- 
ceeding in  their  disgustingly  repulsive  character  any  of 
those  enumerated  above.  If,  then,  our  opponents  will 
insist  on  raking  up  the  infinitesimal  dirt  that  some 
unacknowledged,  sen-styled  homoBopathists  have  chosen 
to  introduce  into  our  previously  pure  Materia  Medica, 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  on  their  own  terms,  and 
we  need  but  to  stir  up  the  great  dunghill  of  their  own 
Materia  Medica  to  raise  a  stench  under  their  nostrils 
that  shall  for  ever  make  them  repent  of  having  begun 
the  combat  with  such  foul  weapons. 

c  MedicinaB  gloria,  per  Sat.  22  ass.  auctore  Jao.  Balde ;  Mbnachii  1651.    Sat. 
tert.,  ▼.  48,  o.  5. 

d  Homoeopathy  Fairly  Bepresented,  p.  168. 
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Oy  THE   PEOTING  OF   MEDICIl^S. 

HAHyEMAyy  having,  by  his  simple  and  rational  experi- 
ment with  cinchona  bark  in  1790,  conclusivelj  established 
the  great  therapeutic  law,  that  to  cure  diseases  medi- 
cines must  be  used  which  possess  the  power  of  exciting 
similar  diseases,  at  once  perceived  that  the  whole  edifice 
of  the  old  Materia  Medica  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  very 
foundation,  as  that  Materia  Medica  furnished  nothing 
positive  regarding  the  pathogenetic  actions  of  drugs,  but 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  supposititious  accounts 
of  the  virtues  of  drugs,  principally  derived  from  the  empi- 
rical employment  of  these  drugs  in  disease.  If  vou  would 
read  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  oi  the  ordi- 
nary Materia  Medica,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you 
to  two  essays  of  Hahnemann's,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
collected  edition  of  his  Lesser  Writings.  These  are  the 
essay  on  The  Three  Current  Methods  of  Treatment,^  and 
that  entitled  JExamiriation  of  the  Sources  of  the  ordinary 
Materia  Medica.^ 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  axiom  "  that  to  cure  diseases  we  must  select 
medicines  capable  of  causing  similar  diseases''  is,  '*  in 
order  to  be  able  to  practise  successfully,  we  must 
ascertain  what  morbid  states  the  different  medicinal  sub- 
stances produce."  Hahnemann  accordingly,  after  viewing 
the  subject  in  every  possible  light,  and  examining  care- 
fully every  method  that  had  been  proposed  for  ascertaining 
the  action  of  drugs,  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  "  to  test  the  medicines  singly 
and  alone  on  the  healthy  human  body." 

Hahnemann  now  began  to  search  diligently  all  the 
records  of  medicine,  to  see  if  he  could  find  examples  where 
the  various  medicines  had  been  so  tested,  and  to  try  them. 


e  Lesser  Writings,  p.  592.  f  Ibid.,  p.  748. 
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on  his  own  person,  in  a  desultory  and  unmethodical 
manner  however,  as  the  results  he  has  recorded  of  his  re- 
searches and  experiments  for  the  next  six  years  show.' 
GPhe  conclusion  to  which  Hahnemann  came,  that  medi- 
cines must  be  tested  on  the  healthy  body  before  they  can 
be  properly  applied  in  disease  must  have  been  attended 
with  feelings  almost  akin  to  despair,  when  on  examining 
the  records  of  medicine  he  found  so  little  of  a  positive 
nature  was  known  concerning  the  pure  action  of  drugs, 
and  when  he  became  convinced  that  the  whole  business 
of  testing  medicines  on  the  healthy  had  yet  to  be  done. 
We  can  weU  imagine  the  feeling  of  despondency  that  must 
have  taken  possession  of  him  when,  after  ransacking  the 
archives  of  ms  art,  he  found  absolutely  nothing  that  could 
avail  him  in  practice.  How  can  one  man's  lite,  he  would 
naturally  think,  suffice  to  construct  a  pure  Materia  Me- 
dica  according  to  the  only  principle  upon  which  such  a 
work  can  be  formed?  "Will  not  the  experiments  that 
must  be  performed  for  this  end  completely  ruin  the 
health  of  him  that  undertakes  them  ?  What  number  of 
medicines  can  be  tested  in  this  way  within  a  moderate 
period  of  time  ?  How  are  diseases  to  be  treated  at  all 
until  a  considerable  number  of  medicines  are  thus  proved? 
In  searching  through  the  records  of  medicine  I  find,  from 
the  accounts  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  various  medicinal 
substances,  many  facts  which  strengthen  stiU  more  the 
convictions  I  have  acquired ;  but  will  these  accounts  of 
poisonings  suffice  to  guide  me  to  the  selection  of  the  re- 
medies for  the  diseases  I  meet  with  ?  I  shall  arrange  what 
I  can  collect  on  this  important  point,  and  add  to  the 
symptoms  detailed  in  the  records  of  poisonings  the 
results  of  those  desultory  experiments  I  have  myself 
performed,  and  see  what  pictures  of  diseases  these  can 
afford  me.  Thus  I  find  it  recorded  of  arnica,  that  it 
causes  nausea,  uneasiness,  anxiety,  peevishness,  headache, 
oppression  of  the  stomach,  empty  eructations,  cuttings  in 
the  bowels,  and  frequent  scanty  evacuations,  with  straining. 
Now  in  this  autumn  season  we  have  an  epidemic  dysentery 
very  prevalent,  which  presents  just  these  symptoms  of 


t  Essay  on  a  New  Principle. 
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arnica.     Let  me  see  what  arnica  will  do  for  its  cure.    As 
I  expected,  arnica  proves  itself  specific,  and  cures  the 
disease  without  requiring  any  other  medicine  whatsoever, 
in  doses  of  from  four  to  fourteen  grains,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  subject.    Arnica  is  therefore  the  specific  re- 
medy for  this  dysentery,  and  that  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  cause  a  similar  affection.**     Here  is  a  patient  suffering 
every  morning  on  waking  from  an  anxious  feeling  in  the 
stomachic  region,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
involves  the    chest,  causing  tightness  there,  sometimes 
amounting  to  complete  loss  of  breath ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  affection  attacks  the  larynx,  and  suffocation 
becomes  imminent  (swallowing  BoHds  or  fluids  being  im- 
possible) ;  and  as  the  sun  declines  it  leaves  those  parts, 
and  becomes  confined  to  the  head,  with  timorous,  hope- 
less, suicidal  thoughts,  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he 
falls  asleep,  and  aU  the  morbid  symptoms  disappear.  This 
case  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  effects  of  veratrum,  as 
noticed  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  that  powerful  drug. 
Yeratrum  therefore  is    evidentiv   the  remedy  for  this 
case,  and  see !  a  few  grains  of  it  given  every  morning, 
suffice  to  cure  this  annoying  complaint  in  a  very  short 
time.'    And  thus  he  went  on  for  some  time,  attempting 
to  find  parallels  for  the  diseases  that  presented  themselves 
in  the  records  of  poisonings  by  medicines,  and  endeavour- 
ing from  these  same  records  to  determine  a  priori  what 
morbid  states  they  would  be  useful  for ;  occasionally,  when 
doubtful  of  the  exact  action  of  the  drue:,  eking  out  its 
pathogenetic  action    by  swaUowing   an  unconlortably 
large  dose  himself,  and   observing  what  symptoms  re- 
sulted.    However,  after  going  on  in  this  way  for  some 
years,  occasionally   making  lucky  hits  in  finding  exact 
parallels  of  medicinal  and  morbid  actions,  he  at  length 
discovered  that,  after  all  his  trouble,  the  symptoms  he 
could  cull  from  the  cases  of  poisoning  were  so  vague  and 
indefinite,  that  at  the  best  he  should  by  this  plan  never  be 
able  to  arrive  at  anything  better  than  an  approximation 
to  a  certain  choice  of  the  specific  drug ;  that,  in  a  word, 
these  slovenly  detailed  cases  of  poisoning,  most  of  which 


^  Easay  on  a  New  Principle,  Lesser  Writings,  p.  314.       i  Ibid.,  p.  349. 
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had  been  disturbed  and  deranged  by  the  administration 
of  equally  violent  so-caJled  antidotes,  would  never  do  to 
found  a  method  of  treatment  on.  He  saw  clearly  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  test  each  medicine  indi- 
vidually on  the  healthy  body,  and  carefully  notice  the 
exact  morbid  picture  or  pictures  it  developed,  that  so 
parallels  might  be  obtained,  not  only  for  striMng  and 
simple  general  morbid  forms,  but  also  for  every  variety  of 
disease  that  presented  itself  in  actual  practice. 

If,  thought  Hahnemann,  I  can.  induce  a  number  of 
my  medical  brethren  to  join  me  in  testing  medicines  on 
our  healthy  bodies,  there  will  then  be  some  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  obtain  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time 
a  considerable  number  of  well-known  curative  tools  with 
which  to  work  upon  diseases.  Acting  on  this  thought,  he 
wrote  some  earnest  essays  in  Sufeland^s  Journal,  settmg 
forth  his  new  opinions  and  forcing  them  on  the  attention 
of  the  profession  by  the  most  conclusive  arguments  and 
the  most  striking  illustrations.  He  urgently  entreated 
them  to  join  him  in  his  proposed  reform  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  appealed  to  them  to 
assist  in  the  glorious  work  with  the  utmost  confidence 
of  their  ready  response.J 

Alas !  for  the  boasted  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  Hahnemann's  appeal  met 
with  nothing  but  derision  and  contempt  from  his  col- 
leagues. None,  not  one,  saw  the  utility  of  putting  him- 
self to  inconvenience  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  instruments  he  was  hourly  called  upon 
to  use  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  One  and  all  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  traditional  system  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  practised;  all  were  content  stare 
super  mas  antiquas.  Again  and  again  did  Hahnemann 
appeal  to  them,  and  again  and  again  did  he  receive 
the  same  supercilious  treatment.  Hahnemann,  whose 
whole  soul  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  his  profession, 
and  whose  only  aim  was  so  to  perfect  his  art  as  that  it 
should  be  a  means  of  curing  diseases  more  perfectly, 
effectually,  and  speedily  than  it  had  hitherto  done,  could 

J  Essay  on  a  New  Principle,  etc.,  Leaser  Writings,  p.  295;  and  On  the  Obata> 
cles  to  Certaintj  and  Simplicity,  etc.,  ibid.,  p.  358. 
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not  understand  this  apathy."     Do  these  men,  thought 
he,  really  believe  that  the  system  they  and  their  ances- 
tors have  pursued  from  time  immemorial  is  a  rational, 
an  efficacious  one  ?    I  shall  soon  show  them  their  mis- 
take.    With  that  he  wrote  an  essay*  pointing  out  the 
glaring  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  old  system^ 
and  showing  clearly  what  must  be  done  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  art  a  certain  and  successful  one,  in  place  of  a 
scientific  deformity  as  it  was.     Simple-minded  Hahne- 
mann, better  had  it  been  for  your  own  peace  of  mind 
had  you  held  your  tongue  altogether  than  thus  attack 
a  time-honoured  system.     Joe  Miller  tells  a  story  of  a 
lady  who  received  with  wonderftil  equanimity  all  kinds 
of  abuse  until  the  abuser  ventured  to  call   her  ttgly. 
This  fair  lady  did  not  resent  the  insult   with  greater 
bitterness  than  did  the  aggrieved  partisans  of  Galenic 
medicine  that  offered  to  them  by  Hahnemann.     Hahne- 
mann had  dared  to  expose  the  ugliness  of  their  system, 
the  foul-mouthed  calumniator?      No  quarter  must  be 
given  him.     Hahnemann  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  the  sole  reply  vouchsafed  to  his  scientific  cri- 
ticisms was  abuse,  scorn,  contumely.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it — Dear  Master, 


u 


How  green  are  yoa,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world/ 


He  attributed  the  outcry  against  him  to  jealousy  of  his 
discoveries.  That  it  was  not,  but  rage  that  he  had 
exposed  the  deformity  of  his  enemies  in  all  its  hideous 
nakedness.  This  could  never  be  forgiven  him ;  Hahne- 
mann was  henceforward  a  marked  man.  Luther  might  ad- 
vance his  own  peculiar  theological  opinions,  comparatively 
little  notice  was  taken  of  him,  but  when  once  he  began  to 


k  In  later  rears  he  was  so  well  aware  of  thefrniflessness  of  hoping  for  anything 
from  the  zeu  of  the  great  body  of  medical  men,  that  when  his  disoiple  Stapf  pro- 
posed to  appeal  to  the  profession  at  large  to  assist  in  the  proving  of  me^cines, 
"  Your  plan,"  says  he,  "  \b  well  meant  bnt  impracticable.  We  should  be  laughed 
at  for  our  request,  or  even  treated  with  contempt.  Which  of  our  every-day  col- 
leagues would  undertake  such  laborious  trials?  when  he  can  tap  on  his  well- 
filled  prescription-book  and  exclaim, '  Thou  art  my  comforter  I  I  am  never  at  a 
loss  to  prescribe  when  I  have  thee.  However  things  may  turn  out  with  the 
patient  x  am  safe :  these  are  prescriptions  of  the  great  masters ;  I  prescribe 
them,  no  one  can  blame  me.'  In  all  eternity  you  would  never  sucoeed  in  ele- 
vatii^  these  gentry  to  our  pure  views,"  etc.    (2V.  Arch.,  i.  1, 161.) 

1  ^sculapius  in  the  Balance,  Lesser  Writings,  p.  470. 
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expose  the  weaknesses  of  Borne,  the  whole  thunder  of 
the  Vatican  was  directed  against  him ;  and  so  it  was 
with  Hahnemann.  Paul  was  wiser  in  his  day  and  gene- 
ration. Had  he  blasphemed  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  unadorned  eloquence  of  the  worthy 
town-clerk  would  have  saved  him  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  incensed  Ephesians. 

Hahnemann's  assaults  on  ancient  medicine  had  rendered 
him  thoroughly  distasteful  to  his  coUeagnes ;  he  was  now 
no  more  to  be  trusted,  and  was  henceforth  regarded  as 
an  outcast  and  a  Pariah,  whose  companionship  was  to 
be  shunned  for  evermore.  He  now  saw  full  weU  that 
he  must  not  look  to  his  medical  brethren  for  assistance 
in  his  great  aim,  but  he  did  not  despair ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  very  opposition  of  his  colleagues  made  him  more 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  plans  alone, 
or  with  what  casual  assistance  he  could  procure  from 
non-professional  friends. 

Accordingly  he  set  himself  to  his  task  con  amore,  and  in  a 
few  years  more  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  world  a  tolerable 
array  of  medicinal  substances  whose  pure  pathogenetic 
action  he  had  ascertained  by  experiments  on  himself,  his 
family,  and  a  few  friends.  He  did  not,  however,  give 
these  results  as  anything  like  complete,  and  indeed  merely 
styled  them  Fragmentary  Observations  relative  to  the 
JPositive  Powers  of  Medicines  on  the  HJumcm  Body,  This 
work  was  merely  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come ;  it  was 

EubHshed  in  1805.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  published 
is  celebrated  essay  called  The  Medicine  of  FJaperience°^ 
and  in  this  essay  he  details  at  length  how  experiments 
with  medicinal  substances  are  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  pathogenetic  effects.  I  shall  now 
give  you  the  substance  of  what  he  there  says." 

"ilvery  simple  medicinal  substance,'*  he  says,  "  causes 
a  peculiar  specific  disease — ^a  series  of  determinate  symp- 
toms, which  is  not  produced  precisely  in  the  same  way 
by  any  other  medicine  in  the  world.  As  every  species  of 
plant  differs  in  some  way  from  every  other  species  of  plant, 
and  as  every  mineral  and  salt  differs  from  every  other 

n  Leaser  Writings,  p.  497.  » Ibid.,  p.  616. 
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mineral  and  salt,  so  do  tbey  all  differ  among  themselves 
in  their  medicinal  properties,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  mor- 
bific powers ;  each  of  these  substances  effects  an  altera- 
tion in  our  state  of  health  in  a  pecidiar  determinate 
manner.  Medicinal  substances  manifest  the  nature  of 
their  pathogenetic  power,  and  their  absolute  true  action 
on  the  healthy  human  body  in  the  purest  manner,  when 
each  is  given  singly  and  uncombined.  Many  of  the 
most  active  medicines  have  already  occasionally  found 
their  way  into  the  human  body,  and  the  accidents  they 
have  given  rise  to  have  been  recorded  [e,g.,  poisonings 
accidental  and  intentional,  and  their  histories].  In  order 
to  follow  up  still  farther  this  natural  guide  and  to  pene- 
trate more  profoundly  into  this  source  of  knowledge, 
we  administer  these  medicines  experimentally,  the  weaker 
as  well  as  the  stronger,  each  singly  and  uncombined,  to 
healthy  individuals,  with  caution,  and  carefdUy  removing 
all  accessory  circumstances  capable  of  exercising  an  in- 
fluence. We  note  down  the  symptoms  they  occasion 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  thus  we 
obtain  the  pure  result  of  the  form  of  disease  that  each 
of  these  medicinal  substances  is  capable  of  producing, 
absolutely  and  by  itself,  in  the  human  body. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  less  powerful  medi- 
cinal agents  in  this  manner,  we  must  give  only  one  pretty 
strong  dose  to  the  temperate  healthy  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  experiment,  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  in 
solution.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  remainmg  symp- 
toms which  were  not  revealed  by  the  first  trial,  we  may 
give  to  another  person,  or  to  the  same  individual,  bat 
only  to  the  latter  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  when 
the  action  of  the  first  dose  is  fuQy  over,  a  similar  or  even 
a  stronger  portion,  and  note  the  symptoms  of  irritation 
thence  resiilting  in  the  same  careful  and  sceptical  man- 
ner. For  medicines  that  are  still  weaker  we  require,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  considerable  dose,  individuals  that  are  healthy, 
it  is  true,  but  of  very  irritable  delicate  constitutions. 

"The  more  obvious  and  striking  symptoms  must  be 
recorded  in  the  list,  those  that  are  of  a  dubious  character 
should  be  marked  with  a  sign  of  dubiety,  until  they  have 
frequently  been  confirmed.    In  the  investigation  of  these 
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medicinal  symptoms  all  suggestions  and  leading  ques- 
tions must  De  carefully  avoided.  It  must  be  chiefly  the 
mere  voluntary  relation  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  experiment — ^nothing  like  guesswork,  nothing 
obtained  by  dint  of  cross-questioning,  that  should  be 
noted  down  as  truth,  and  still  less  expressions  descrip- 
tive of  sensations  that  have  been  suggested  to  the  ex- 
perimenter. But  how,"  he  adds,  and  this  observation 
has  more  significance  than  we  might  at  first  sight  sup- 
pose, "  how,  even  in  diseases,  amid  the  symptoms  of  the 
origiual  disease,  the  medicinal  symptoms  may  be  dis- 
covered, is  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher  order  of 
inductive  minds,  and  must  be  left  solely  to  masters  in 
the  art  of  observation."  I  think  it  a  pity,  for  the  sake 
of  the  purity  of  the  Materia  Medica,  he  had  not  for  ever 
retained  the  opinion  he  expressed  some  years  previously 
regarding  this  same  giving  of  medicines  to  unhealthy 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  efiects ; 
for  we  find  in  the  JEssay  on  a  New  Principle^*  the  follow- 
ing statement.  After  saying  that  the  only  way  to  ascer- 
tain the  efiects  of  drugs  is  to  test  them  on  the  human 
body,  he  writes  : — "  The  necessity  for  this  has  been  per- 
ceived in  all  ages,  but  a  false  way  was  generally  followed, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  only  employed  empirically  and 
capriciously  in  diseases.  The  reaction  of  the  dieeased 
organism,  however,  to  cm  tmtested  or  wiperfectly  tested 
remedy,  gives  such  intricate  results  that  their  appreciation 
is  impossible  for  the  most  acute  physician.  Either  nothing 
happens,  or  there  occur  aggravations,  changes,  amelio- 
ration, recovery,  death — tvithout  the  possibility  of  the 
greatest  practical  genius  being  able  to  divine  what  part  the 
diseased  organism,  and  what  the  remedy  played  in  effecting 
the  result.  They  teach  nothing,  and  only  lead  to  false 
conclusions,^^  Ten  years  later,  as  I  have  shown,  Hahne- 
mann thought  he  was  in  a  condition  to  determine  what 
share  the  disease  and  what  the  remedy  had  in  the  result 
brought  about  by  the  administration  of  a  medicine  in 
disease,  but  I  confess  myself  more  disposed  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  former  than  his  latter  opinion. 

o  Leaser  Writinga,  p.  309. 
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It  appears  that  some  of  his  disciples  sought  to  exceed 
Hahnemaim's  limitations  respecting  the  trustworthiness  of 
symptoms  produced  in  patients,  by  putting  down  as  the 
pathogenetic  action  of  the  drug  those  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  were  aggravated  after  its  administration, 
for  in  a  letter  to  Stapf,  dated  Sept.  1813,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

"  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  increase  by  a 
medicine  of  symptoms  that  had  been  previously  present, 
most  probably  indicates  that  the  medicine  given  can  of 
itself  also  excite  similar  symptoms.  StiLL  we  must  not 
include  such  symptoms  in  the  list  of  the  pure  positive 
effects  of  the  medicine,  at  least  not  in  writing.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  bear  them  in  mind,  in  order  that  we 
may  pay  proper  attention  to  them  when  once  they  occur 
purely  (that  is,  never  having  been  present  before)  during 
the  use  of  the  same  medictne."**  We  shall  presently  see 
that  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon  he  allows  such 
symptoms  to  be  registered  among  the  pure  effects  of 
medicines. 

Such  then,  as  I  have  detaiLed  them  to  you,  were  the 
principles  on  which  Hahnemann  acted  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  arduous  undertaking  of  constructing  a  totally 
new  Materia  Medica.  As  years  advanced,  his  mode  of 
proceeding  became  altered  to  a  certain  degree,  and  I  now 
propose  to  lay  before  you  his  notions  as  to  how  the  reme- 
dial agents  should  be  proved  (as  we  term  it),  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  pathogenetic  powers.  I  shall  give  you  his 
latest  and  most  matured  ideas  on  the  subject  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Orgcmon ;  but  as  it  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  and  probably  exhaust  your  patience,  were  I  to 
read  aU  that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  I  think  it 
best  to  lay  before  you  a  condensed  view  of  the  most 
material  points,  referring  you  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Orgcmon^  from  §  cv.  to  cxlv.,  for  more  ample  details  on 
the  subject. 

Every  medicine  differs  in  its  action  on  the  human 
frame  from  every  other.  The  stronger  medicines  develope 
their  action  sooner  than  the  weaker  on  robust  individuals 
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in  small  doses.  Weaker  medicines  must  be  given  in  larger 
doses  in  order  that  we  may  be  made  acquainted  with  their 
powers,  and  the  very  weakest  will  only  show  their  action 
on  very  irritable  subjects.  We  should  take  care  that  the 
medicines  we  employ  for  our  provings  are  genuine  and  un- 
adulterated. Indigenous  plants  should  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  fresh  juice  mixed  with  alcohol ;  exotic  vegetable 
substances  as  powder  or  tincture,  made  when  they  were 
freshly  gathered ;  salts  and  gums  should  merely  be  dis- 
Bolvea  in  water  just  before  being  taken.  If  we  can  only 
get  the  plant  diy,  and  if  it  be  weak,  we  should  take  it  in 
the  form  of  infosion,  swallowing  it  while  warm.  The 
diet  of  the  experimenter  should  be  regulated,  all 
medicinal  and  stimulating  beverages  avoided,  and  also 
over-exertion  of  the  mind  and  disturbing  passions.  Both 
males  and  females  are  required  for  experiment.  Eecent 
experiments  show  that  medicines  do  not  exhibit  nearly 
all  their  powers  when  given  in  the  crude  state,  but  that 
they  do  so  when  duly  triturated  and  succussed.  The  best 
plan  of  proving  medicines,  even  such  as  are  deemed  weak, 
IB  to  give  the  experimenter,  on  an  empty  stomach,  daily 
from  four  to  six  very  small  globules  of  the  30th  dilution 
of  the  substance  we  wish  to  test,  and  continue  this  for 
several  days,  until  an  effect  is  produced.  As,  however, 
many  people  are  affected  by  a  very  small  quantity,  it  is 
best  to  commence  with  the  smallest  dose,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  when  one  dose  takes  effect  at  first,  for  then  we 
can  learn  better  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms,  which  we 
cannot  do  if  it  is  requisite  to  give  several  successive  doses 
of  the  medicine.  If,  however,  we  do  not  care  about  the 
sequential  order  of  the  phenomena,  but  merely  wish  to 
know  what  symptoms  the  drug  produces,  then  the  best 
plan  is  to  give  it  every  day  in  increasing  doses.  When 
we  experience  any  sensation,  we  should  try  what  effect 
change  of  position,  walking,  the  open  air,  the  close  room, 
eating,  drinking,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  have  on  it,  and 
note  the  time  of  the  day  when  it  occurs.  AU  the  symp- 
toms a  medicine  can  produce  are  not  observable  on  one 
person,  so  we  require  to  test  it  on  many,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain them.  The  more  moderate  the  dose  used  for  our 
experiments,  the  more  distinctly  are  the  primary  actions 
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of  the  medicine  developed.  Too  large  doses  give  rise  to 
disturbing  secondary  actions.  All  the  phenomena  that 
arise  during  the  action  of  a  medicine  are  solely  derived 
from  this  medicine,  and  must  be  registered  as  its  symp- 
toms, even  though  the  experimenter  has  observed  the 
occurrence  of  similar  symptoms  a  considerable  time  pre- 
viously, as  arising  spontaneously.  If  the  physician  does 
not  perform  the  experiments  on  himself,  he  should  closely 
superintend  the  experiments  of  the  person  he  employs  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  best  plan  is  for  the  medical  man  to 
make  his  experiments  on  himself;  if  he  does  so  he  gains 
a  great  advantage  in  the  accuracy  of  the  symptoms,  in 
acquiring  habits  and  powers  of  observation,  and  his  health, 
far  from  suffering,  in  the  long  run  will  be  much  benefited 
by  the  trials. 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  how  some  symptoms  of  the  simple 
mediciue  employed  for  a  curative  purpose  in  diseases  can 
be  discovered  even  amid  the  symptoms  of  the  original 
malady,  especially  in  diseases  of  a  chronic  character,  that 
usually  remain  unaltered,  is  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  order  of  inductive  minds,  and  must  be  left 
solely  to  masters  in  observation."'* 

And  yet  he  says,  a  few  paragraphs  previously : — 

"If  medicines  be  given  to  sick  persons  only,  even 
though  they  be  administered  singly  and  alone,  then  little 
or  nothing  of  a  decided  character  is  seen  of  their  pure 
efiects ;  as  those  peculiar  alterations  of  the  health  to  be 
expected  from  the  medicine  are  mixed  up  with  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  can  seldom  he  distinctly  ob- 
served."^ 

So  that,  taking  this  paragraph  into  consideration,  we 
may  infer  that  Hahnemann  does  not  propose  actually  to 
make  provings  of  new  medicines  on  diseased  persons, 
but  that  careful  observers  may  be  able,  from  a  watchful 
observation  of  the  new  symptoms  developed  in  chronic 
cases  afber  the  administration  of  a  remedy,  to  determine 
if  these  belong  to  the  medicine  or  the  disease,  and  by  this 
means  to  eke  out  the  symptomatology  of  the  medicine. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  Hahnemann  relied  solely  on  this 
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impure  source  for  the  knowledge  of  the  pathogenetic 
powers  of  any  medicine,  but  from  his  constant  reference 
to  it  as  a  source,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  did 
resort  to  it  from  his  earliest  experiments,  as  a  method  in 
judicious  and  careful  hands  deserving  a  certaiQ  amount  of 
confidence. 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  just  adduced  from 
Hahnemann's  directions  in  the  Orgcmon^  that  the  proving 
of  medicines  with  globules  of  the  30th  dilution  was 
latterly  a  fafvourite  method  of  his,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  place  where  he  distinctly  recommends  it,  for  we  find 
also  in  the  Introduction  to  the  third  edition  of  Part  II.  of 
the  Pti/re  Materia  Medica  the  following  passage : — 

"  I  would  only  observe  here,  that  for  the  proving  of 
medicines  on  healthy  individuals,  dilutions  and  dynamiza- 
tions  are  to  be  employed  as  high  as  are  used  for  the 
treatment  of  disease,  viz.,  globides  moistened  with  the 
decillionth  development  of  power."' 

Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  Hahnemann's 
later  provings  were  performed  exclusively  with  globules 
of  the  30th  dilution,  and  it  is  also  extremely  likely  that 
many  of  the  subjects  of  his  provings  were  his  own 
patients,  to  whom  he  admiuistered  these  globules,  and 
desired  them  to  watch  the  effects  that  ensued. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  us  that  there  is  another 
point  connected  with  Hahnemann's  directions  for  proving 
which  we  cannot  regard  as  a  very  reliable  source  for 
ascertaining  the  virtues  of  medicines,  and  that  is  his 
statement  that  we  are  to  regard  as  the  pure  action  of 
the  drug  aU  symptoms  observed  by  the  prover,  even 
though  some  of  these  may  be  such  as  he  had  noticed 

?reviously  as  occurring  spontaneously.  I  am  sorry  that 
lahnemann  should  have  allowed  this  to  be  a  pure  source, 
for  I  fear  it  has  opened  a  door  for  the  admission  into  the 
Materia  Medica  of  many  symptoms  that  have  no  business 
there.  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  kind  of  experimenters 
he  alludes  to  as  very  much  akin  to  that  other  class  labour- 
ing under  some  chronic  ailment,  and  if  he  rigidly  rejects 
the  morbid  symptoms  evidently  caused  by  the  disease  of 
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tbe  latter,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  consistently  admit  the 
morbid  symptoms  of  the  former,  to  which  they  were  in  a 
manner  subject.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many 
indiyiduals,  as  a  rule,  robust  and  healthy,  who  are 
occasionally  subject  to  some  morbid  symptoms  of  more 
or  less  severity,  which  symptoms  are  provoked  by  any- 
thing and  everything  that  is  calculated  to  derange  their 
systems,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  if  a  number  of  such 
individuals  are  selected  for  experiment,  and  all  their 
symjptoms  of  this  character  registered,  we  may  readily 
obtam  from  almost  any  medicine  an  imposing  patho- 
genesis, which,  however,  we  should  find  at  the  bedside  to 
be  of  not  much  practical  value.  And  probably  it  is  such 
a  source  as  this  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  work  on  Chronic  Diseases  which  occasionally  dis- 
appoint us,  when  we  think  we  have  discovered  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  some  medicine  the  exact  parallel  of  a  case 
under  our  care. 

The  sources  whence  Hahnemann  derived  his  Materia 
Medica  we  may  sum  up  according  to  then*  relative 
degrees  of  purity,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Experiments  on  healthy  individuals,  undertaken  ex- 
pressly ioT  that  object  by  himself  and  disciples,  and  with 
attention  to  avoid  all  circumstances  that  could  vitiate  the 
results  obtained,  these  experiments  being  conducted  (a) 
with  pretty  large  doses,  (5)  with  the  so-called  infinitesi- 
mals, and  latterly  with  globules  of  the  thirtieth  dilution. 

2.  Experiments  undertaken  by  others,  not  adherents 
of  the  homcBopathic  system,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  physiological  effects,  some  of  these  even 
with  the  avowed  design  of  refuting  Hahnemann's  theory, 
such  as  those  of  Jorg.  The  more  recent  experiments 
of  the  Vienna  Socieify  of  (allopathic)  Physicians  are  of  a 
similar  character.  These  experiments  were  aU  conducted 
with  medicines  in  palpable  doses.  Besides  those  I  have  just 
mentioned,  I  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Storck  with 
several  powerful  medicinal  substances,  those  of  Alexander 
of  Edinburgh,  both  of  which  Hahnemann  has  adopted ; 
those  of  Professor  Martin  of  Jena  and  his  Proving  Society, 
and  those  of  the  followers  of  Bademacher,  which  have 
been  made  since  Hahnemann's  time. 
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3.  G^ie  records  of  cases  of  poisoning  scattered  through- 
out medical  and  other  literature,  and  these  either  (a)  inten- 
tional for  scientific  purposes,  like  the  experiments  of 
Nicander  of  Colophon,  and  those  of  Matthioli,  Richard, 
and  others  on  condemned  prisoners ;  (h)  intentional  for 
criminal  purposes ;  and  (c)  accidental. 

4.  The  observation  of  patients  under  the  action  of 
various  medicinal  substances,  and  that  either  {a)  under 
homoeopathic  treatment,  in  which  case  small  doses  were 
employed,  or  {¥)  under  allopathic  treatment,  where  large 
doses  were  used. 

In  Hahnemann's  earlier  schemas  we  find  the  majority 
of  the  symptoms  were  collected  from  the  first  three 
sources  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  his  later  volumes  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  fourth  source  was  a  very  prolific 
one  for  the  symptoms  he  records.  It  is  to  Tbe  re- 
marked, however,  that  he  seldom  tells  us  the  doses  of 
the  medicines  that  produced  the  symptoms  recorded, 
but  sometimes  he  aoes;  thus  we  find  that  Hahne- 
mann's first  experiments  with  cinchona  bark,  were  made 
by  taking  four  drachms  within  two  days.  From  a  letter 
of  his  to  Stapf,'  we  find  that  he  directed  helleborus  niger 
to  be  proved  thus :  a  drop  of  the  tincture  was  to  be  added 
to  eight  ounces  of  water  and  one  drachm  of  alcohol,  this 
well  shaken  and  one  ounce  to  be  taken  every  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours,  until  some  violent  effects  were  expe- 
rienced. In  the  same  letter  he  asks  Stapf  to  prove  cam- 
phor thus :  two  grains  to  be  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of 
alcohol,  this  well  shaken  up  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
taken  in  four  to  six  doses  during  the  day.  "We  learn 
from  the  introduction  to  silver,  in  the  Materia  Medica 
that  this  metal  was  proved  in  the  first  trituration,  and 
that  the  few  symptoms  obtained  from  the  nitrate  were 
produced  by  the  16th  dilution.  Calcarea  acetica,  we  are 
informed,  was  proved  in  its  saturated  solution.  The  carbo 
vegetabilis  was  proved,  we  are  told,  in  the  third  tritura- 
tion. In  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  he  tells 
us  that  natrum  mur.  was  proved  in  the  30th  dilution,  and 
he  adds,  "it  is  only  in  dilutions  potentized  up  to  this 
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height  that  other  medicines  also  display  all  their  power  to 
alter  the  health  when  tested  on  the  healthy."     But  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  very  few  of  the  medicines,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  earlier  ones,  were  proved  in  such  a 
preparation,  for  the  dose  he  gave  to  the  healthy  to  obtain 
pathogenetic  effects  was  probably  greater,  at  aU  events 
not  smaller,  than  that  he  prescribed  for  the  sick ;  and  we 
find  that  in  the  Materia  Medica  he  directs  many  sub- 
stances tojbe  given  in  disease  in  the  pure  substance,  and 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  attenuations,  so  that  we 
may  presume  that  these  remedies  were  tested  in  pretty 
considerable  quantities.     In  the  later  volumes  of  the 
Chronic  Diseases  he  almost  entirely  omits  to  mention  the 
sources  whence  the  symptoms  were  obtained,  which  is  a 
great  pity,  as  we  are  thereby  altogether  debarred  from 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  relative  value  or  authenticity. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  labours  and 
opinions  of  Hahnemann's  own  disciples  in  reference  to 
the  proving  of  medicine,  we  may  turn  aside  one  moD^ent 
to  consider  what  has  been  done  in   this  way  by  the 
adherents  of  the  old  school,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  how  little  has  been  done  or  said   respecting 
physiological  provings  by  them.     Among  the  ancients 
it  is  only  in  the  school  of  the  Empiricists  that  we  find 
experiments  l^imdertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  pathogenetic  effects  of  drugs  and  poisons,  and  their 
writings  alone    contain    any    records  of   these  effects. 
Thus    Heraclides  of   Tarentum  wrote    a  special  book 
(etipioKa)  on  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  bites  of  poisonous 
serpents.      Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  instituted  ex- 
periments on  himself  and  on  criminals  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  action  of  various  poisons.     Attalos  Philome- 
ter,  king  of  Pergamos,  tested  the  antidotal  powers   of 
aconite,  hyoscyamus,  veratrum,  hemlock,  etc.     But  it  was 
chiefly  the  poetical  physician,    Nicander  of  Colophon, 
who     lived     under    the     last-mentioned    toxocological 
monarch,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the 
action  of  various  poisons   in  his  two   medical  poems, 
ejipuiKa  and  AAe^t^op/MOKo.     He  gives  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  the  poisons  of  various  kinds  of  serpents, 
scorpions,  spiders,  beetles,  and  poisonous  plants,  but  I 
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need  not  detain  you  by  repeating  what  he  says,  for 
though  some  of  his  descriptions  are  pretty  accurate,  others 
paj*take  of  the  imaginative  or  fictitious  character  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  expecting  to  meet  with  in  poetical  works. 
It  is  remarkable,  nowever,  that  these  poetical  records  of 
Nicander's  have  been  pretty  closely  copied  by  most  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  toxicology,  even  to  the  most 
absurd  errors  of  the  poet  doctor,  and  very  little  else  of  a 
positive  character  as  regards  the  pathogenetic  action  of 
medicines  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  ancient 
medicine.  In  later  times  some  virulent  poisons  were 
administered  by  enterprising  physicians,  such  as  Mat- 
thioli,  Eichard,  etc.,  by  the  special  leave  of  philosophical 
monarchs,  to  condemned  crimmals ;  but  these  experiments 
were  instituted  less  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  action 
of  the  poison  than  for  testing  the  value  of  some  ridicu- 
lous putative  antidotes,  such  as  the  bezoar  stone,  the 
Armenian  bole,  and  the  like. 

The  great  Albrecht  von  Haller,  in  his  preface  to  his 
Svoiss  Pharmacopoeia,  has,  it  is  true,  the  following  decided 
and  remarkable  words  on  this  subject : — "  Nempe  primum 
in  corpore  sano  medela  tentanda  est,  sine  peregrma  ulla 
miscela ;  odoreque  et  sapore  ejus  exploratis,  exigua  iUius 
dosis  ingerenda  et  ad  omnes  quae  inde  contingunt  affec- 
tiones,  quis  pulsus,  quis  calor,  quae  respiratio,  qusenam 
excretiones,  attendendum.  Inde  adductum  phenome- 
norum  in  sano  obviorum,  transeas  ad  experimenta  in 
corpore  asgroto,"  etc.  Notwithstanding  this  very  explicit 
recommendation  to  test  medicines  on  the  healthy  body, 
and  notwithstanding  the  immense  celebrity  of  Haller, 
neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  thought 
of  practically  carrving  out  his  advice.  Dr.  William 
Alexander  of  Edinourgh  made  some  experiments  on  the 
healthy,  chiefly  with  camphor,  which  nearly  resulted  in  his 
own  death,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  subject ;  but  this 
excited  very  little  attention,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Hahnemann,  who  raised  them  up  from  oblivion,  they 
would  probably  have  remained  altogether  unknown.  The 
experiments  of  the  toxicologists,  and  notably  those  of 
Wibmer,  Orfila,  Majendie,  and  others,  were  undertaken 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  structural  alterations 
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produced  by  the  various  poisons,  and  were  almost  excla- 
sively  confined  to  the  lower  animals,  a  source  that  Hahne- 
mann altogether  rejects,  except  in  certain  rare  cases ;  thus 
he  says : — "  In  oraer  to  try  if  a  substance  can  develope, 
very  violent  or  dangerous  effects,  this  may  in  general  be 
reamly  ascertained  by  experiments  on  several  animals  at 
once,  as  likewise  any  general  manifest  action  on  the 
motions  of  the  limbs,  variations  of  temperature,  evacua- 
tions upwards  and  downwards,  and  the  like,  but  never  any- 
thing connected  or  decisive  that  may  influence  our  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  proper  curative  virtues  of  the 
agent  on  the  human  subject.  For  this,  such  experiments 
are  too  obscure,  too  rude,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  too  awkward."" 

Professor  Jorg'  of  Leipzic,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
founded  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  proving  medi- 
cines. He  confessed  that  the  actual  state  of  the  ordi- 
nary Materia  Medica  was  decidedly  very  wretched, 
and  he  proposed  by  instituting  experiments  on  the 
healthy  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  where  and  how  medi- 
cines acted;  he  also  wished  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ments of  Hahnemann  were  false,  and  his  therapeutic  rule 
a  delusion.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  this  will  be  appa- 
rent from  this  circumstance,  that  his  provings,  which  were 
conducted  with  great  carefiilness  and  abOily,  were  imme- 
diately incorporated  by  Hahnemann  in  his  pathogeneses ; 
and  Jorg,  however  he  may  seek  to  repudiate  the  distinc- 
tion, has  been  a  most  useful  and  extensive  contributor  to 
the  homoeopathic  Materia  Medica.  Jorg  sought  to 
obtain  from  his  provings  indications  for  the  employment 
of  medicines  agreeably  to  the  principle  contraria  con- 
trariis,  and  findmg,  for  example,  that  nitre  was  a  power- 
ful irritant,  he  said  that  it  was  decidedly  a  wrong  medicine 
to  use  in  pneumonia,  though  the  experience  of  his  own 
school  was  entirely  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  that  disease. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1828  by  Dr.  von  "Wedekind  to 
induce  his  brethren  to  prove  medicines,  in  order  to  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  Materia  Medica ;  but  his  eloquence 
was  of  little  avail  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  his  brethren  on 

V  Lesser  Writings,  p.  299. 
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that  subject,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  miserable 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  swallow  some  doses  of 
hepar  sulphuris  and  colchicum,  nothing  resulted  from 
Wedekind's  recommendation.  So  also  Professor  Martin 
of  Jena  attempted  in  184s4  to  found  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  physiological  experiments  with  medicines, 
but  this  too  came  to  naught. 

A  bolder  and  more  sustained  effort  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Society  of  Vienna  Physicians  to  prove  remedies, 
and  a  good  many  medicines  were  tested  by  a  number  of 
different  individuals ;  but  the  committee  who  had  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  trials  cut  down 
the  symptoms  of  ea«h  prover  in  a  most  arbitrary  maimer, 
and  only  recorded  such  symptoms  as  were  common  to  all 
or  most  of  the  experimenters.  The  experiments,  such  as 
they  are,  are  given  in  the  British  Jov/mal  of  HomcBopathy, 
vol.  vi.  p.  265.*  One  effect  they  had  was  to  convert  one 
of  the  provers  to  homoeopathy,  which  was  not  at  all  the 
result  desiderated  by  the  Society,  and  accordingly  they 
did  their  best  to  discoimtenance  any  further  physiological 
provings,  for  fear  of  more  defections. 

The  only  other  provings  by  aUopathists  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  are  those  by  the  followers  of  Sademacher, 
or  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  school  of  experimental 
medicine.  Their  experiments  with  iron  are  very  worthy 
of  note,  and  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  British  Journal 
of  Homoeopathy^  vol.  ix.  p.  237. 

Among  recent  allopathic  writers  who  have  spoken 
favourably  of  physiological  experimentation  I  may  men- 
tion Jonathan  Pereira,  who  says,  in  his  work  on  Afateria 
Medica,  that  the  homoeopaths  are  perfectly  right  in  as- 
suming that  the  study  of  the  effects  of  medicines  on 
the  healthy  body  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  pure 
pathogenetic  action  of  drugs  can  be  ascertained;  for 
when  we  administer  our  medicines  to  patients,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  present  become  mixed  up  with  those 
that  the  drug  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  latter  can 
seldom  be  distinguished  with  any  degree  of  clearness  or 
certainty. 

In  the  medical  section  of  the  French  Scientific  Con- 
gress, held  at  Strasburg  in  1842,  Professor  Porget,  Presi- 
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dent,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — "  The  medi- 
cal section  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  experiments 
with  medicines  on  healthy  individuals  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  medical  science,  of  urgent  necessity  for  physiology 
and  therapeutics."'  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  was 
not,  however,  so  great  as  to  induce  the  respective  mem- 
bers to  institute  such  experiments  on  their  own  precious 
persons.     They  thought  that  they  fulfilled  their  duty  by 

Eassing  this  resolution,  and  doubtless  forthwith  began  to 
ope,  with  Mr.  Micawber,  that  "  something  would  turn 
up." 

In  like  maimer  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  onslaught  upon 
homoBopathy,^  indicates  as  one  of  the  desiderata  of  medi- 
cine, "to  reconsider  and  study  a&esh  the  physiological 
and  curative  effects  of  all  our  therapeutic  agents,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  more  positive  results  than  we  now  pos- 
sess." And  so  with  many  other  clear-headed  allopath- 
ists,  from  Haller  down  to  Forbes ;  they  have,  like  the 
finger-post,  indicated  the  way,  but  not  trod  it  themselves. 
Knowing  well  what  work  there  was  to  be  done,  they 
have  still  continued  enthralled  in  the  trammels  of  a 
degrading  and  antiquated  routine,  without  making  an 
effort  for  their  release.    As  Dan.  O'Connell  used  to  say : 

"  HeredituT  bondsmen,  know  je  not 
Who  would  be  tree  them^jelyes  mast  strike  the  blow  ?" 

Of  course  they  know  this  well  enough,  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  their  energetic  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations were  never  followed  up  by  any  or  only  by  luke- 
warm acts.  The  immensity  of  the  task,  the  consciousness 
of  the  revolutionizing  effect  it  would  have  on  old  medicine, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whither  it  might  lead  them,  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  thereby  seem  to  be  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  homoeopaths,  whom  they  affected  to 
despise,  and  who  have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
the  work;  the  dread  that  their  labours  might  go  to  fortify 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  only  weaken  their  own 
strongholds,  as  w^as  the  case  with  Jorg  and  his  provings — 
all  these  circumstances  combined  to  deter  those  who  saw 
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what  ought  to  be  done  from  making  a  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained effort  to  do  it. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  medical  men 
of.  the  old  school  have  been  so  remiss  in  all  ages  in  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  physiological  action  of  medi- 
cines, the  powers  of  the  tools  they  were  to  use  in  that 
most  difficult  of  arts,  the  restoration  of  the  sick  to 
health ;  but  if  we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  perceive  that 
their  remissness  on  this  point  is  very  easily  accounted  for. 
For  if  we  examine  the  question  narrowly,  we  shall  find 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  what  the  allopathist,  as  such, 
could  hope  to  gain  by  such  experiments.  His  practice  is 
for  the  most  ps^  confined  to  purging,  vomiting,  saHvating, 
sweating,  and  producing  diuresis,  and  assuredly  he  has  a 
sufficiency  of  purgatives,  emetics,  sialagogues,  diaphoretics, 
and  diuretics  ;  or  else  he  wishes  to  create  an  eruption  or 
an  inflammation  on  the  skin,  a  counter-irritation  as  he 
calls  it,  and  he  has  no  lack  of  sinapisms,  epispastics, 
moxas,  and  cauteries,  actual  and  potential ;  or  he  wishes 
to  tap  off  the  life-blood,  and  the  best  way  he  can  test  his 
lancet,  cupping  instruments  and  leeches  is  to  flesh  them 
in  his  patient's  body.  There  are  only  two  possible  ways 
in  which  he  can  imagine  that  the  proving  of  medicines  on 
the  healthy  can  be  of  use  to  him — first,  by  enabling  him 
to  determine  the  dose  that  can  be  given  with  safety ;  and 
even  this  is  problematical,  for  he  knows  very  well  that  a 
dose  that  will  act  on  a  person  in  health  will  not  necessarily 
act  at  all,  or  may  perhaps  act  much  too  violently,  on  a 
diseased  person.  The  other  use  that  he  might  expect  to 
derive  from  knowing  the  positive  action  of  medicines  is  in 
cases  where,  from  the  suppression  of  some  less  import- 
ant affection,  one  of  more  serious  nature  has  ensued ; 
thus  he  would  often  like  to  possess  a  remedy  that  could 
restore  a  fit  of  the  piles  or  of  the  gout,  bring  back  an 
eruption  on  the  skin,  an  ulcer,  or  the  like ;  but  the  occa- 
sions when  he  would  desire  to  do  this  are  so  rare,  that  the 
infinite  trouble  of  pure  experimentation  would  be  much 
too  great  for  the  infinitely  small  gain  he  would  reap  from 
it.  As  regards  the  discovery  of  specifics  by  this  method, 
it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  him  that  such  could  be 
effected,  for  with  his  therapeutic  formula,  contraria  con- 
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trariisy  how  can  he  imagine  the  contraria  of  such  diseases 
as  gout,  ague,  epilepsy,  small-pox,  cholera,  tic,  and  the 
like  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  physiolo- 
gical experimentation  by  allopathists,  though  it  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  wiU  soon  be  dropped  with 
the  self-imposed  question  of  cui  bono?  or  else  it  wiU  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  therapeutic  rule  similia  svmilibus. 

The  circumstances  are  quite  altered  when  the  medical 
man  accepts  as  his  rule  of  guidance,  in  the  employment 
of  medicines  for  diseases,  a  law  like  Hahnemann's  similia 
stmilibus,  for  this  very  formula  implies  that  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  simile  to  the  disease  ;  in  other  words, 
the  medicinal  agent  that  has  an  absolute  inherent  power 
of  causing  an  affection  similar  to  the  disease.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  such  absolute  power  must  be  exercised  on 
the  healthy  body,  for  if  it  were  only  on  the  diseased  body, 
the  power  would  be  relative  and  not  absolute,  extrinsic  and 
not  intrinsic.  Physiological  proving  was  therefore  the  in- 
evitable corollary  from  the  homoeopathic  therapeutic  law. 

Among  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  physio- 
logical experimentation,  and  who  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  fixed  rules  for  its  conduct,  one  of  the  most 
explicit  and  minute  is  Dr.  G-.  O.  Piper.^  I  shall  now  give 
a  brief  resume  of  his  excellent  papers  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  conduct  such  provings  efficiently,  he  remarks,  we 
should  endeavour  to  fispossess  our  minds  of  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  respecting  modes  of  cure,  primary  actions, 
secondary  actions,  etc.  It  is  best  that  the  experimenter 
knows  not  the  substance  he  is  taking.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prove  one  and  the  same  substance  on  many 
different  persons  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  sphere  of  action.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  duration  of  action  of  a  medicine.  We 
cannot  a  priori  determine  if  a  medicinal  disease  can  be 
infectious  in  its  nature  or  not ;  this  experiment  can  alone 
determine.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Lichtenstadt  with  re- 
spect to  the  inoculation  of  the  pustules  produced  by  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  would  seem  to  show  that  that  medicinal 
disease  at  least  is  transmissible.     Dr.  Piper  strongly  ad- 
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vises  that  all  homoBopathic  physicians  should  institute 
physiological  provings  on  themselves,  and  he  bears  out 
Hahnemann  in  his  assertion  that  the  health,  in  place  of  ulti- 
mately suffering  by  such  provings,  is  rather  on  the  whole 
improved  by  them.  Thus  Helbig,  in  his  Heraclides,  asserts 
that  after  proving  some  medicines  he  became  healthier 
than  he  was  before.  Dr.  Piper  insists  that  before  com- 
mencing to  prove  medicines,  the  experimenter  should 
carefully  observe  himself  for  a  month  previously ;  he 
should  note  his  daily  sensations  and  carefuUy  register 
all  the  abnormalities  he  observes,  and  if  any  of  these 
recur  during  the  period  of  his  experiments,  tney  should 
not  be  noted  down  as  symptoms  belonging  to  the  medi- 
cine. The  prover  should  also  carefully  attend  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  register  as  an  effect 
of  the  medicine  any  symptoms  that  were  wont  to 
agpear  spontaneoualy  at  any  particular  season.  Drinkers 
of  wine  and  coffee  should  begin  by  leaving  off  their 
favourite  beverages,  and  smokers  by  abandoning  their 
customary  weed,  the  susceptibility  for  the  medicine  will 
thus  be  highly  increased,  and  the  medicinal  symptoms 
will  occur  with  greater  precision  and  more  characteris- 
tically than  they  would  otherwise  do.  Those  persons 
are  probably  the  best  for  undertaking  physiological  prov- 
ings who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  use  of 
any  medicinal  substance,  but  who  can  conduct  a  proving 
firom  beginning  to  end  without  having  to  make  any 
alteration  in  their  diet  and  regimen.  Dr.  Piper  thinks 
that  the  best  time  for  taking  the  medicine  we  wish  to 
prove  is  just  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  The  secret 
operations  of  the  medicine  will  then  go  on  undisturbed 
while  the  prover  is  asleep,  and  the  first  active  manifes- 
tations of  abnormal  action  will  be  observed  on  awaking 
in  the  morning.  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fuU  action  of  the  drug,  it  should  be 
tested  in  the  morning  also.  As  regards  the  form  in 
which  drugs  should  be  proved,  Dr.  Piper  says  that  in- 
soluble (mineral)  substances  should  be  carefully  tritu- 
rated with  nine  parts  of  milk-sugar,  and  the  dose  moi^ 
tened  with  water  just  before  being  taken.  Soluble 
substances  should  also  be  taken  in  the  form  of  powder 
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without  milk-sugar,  unless  the  substance  is  so  strong 
as  to  require  that  but  very  small  quantities  be  taken  at 
a  time.  Crude  vegetable  substances  should  be  taken  as 
powders  or  tinctures,  not  in  watery  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion, as  Hahnemann  advises.  Extracts  are  uncertain 
preparations  and  should  not  be  used,  or  if  they  must 
be,  they  should  be  prepared  by  the  sun's  heat.  Conserves 
are  good  preparations ;  prolonged  chewing  of  the  sub- 
stance favours  and  hastens  its  action.  It  is  requisite  that 
all  the  provers  use  the  same  preparation  df  the  drug. 

At  first  the  drug  should  be  taken  in  small  doses,  and  the 
dose  increased  or  doubled  every  day.  One  single  very  large 
dose  certainly  produces  greater  effects,  but  it  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  health.  A  moderate  or  even  a  pretty 
large  dose  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  perceptible  action ; 
only  a  few  symptoms  are  developed  during  the  first  few 
hours.  At  the  same  time  Piper  admits  that  large  doses 
are  often  rejected  by  the  organism  very  rapidly,  and  do 
not  penetrate  the  system.  He  gives  as  a  rule,  to  com- 
mence taking  the  medicine  in  doses  of  one-tenth  of  what 
he  calls  the  lowest  normal  dose  ;  by  which  he  means  the 
dose  enjoined  in  the  ordinary  works  on  M^eria  Medica. 
He  found  that,  for  example,  if  he  began  with  one  drop 
of  the  tincture,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  four  drops 
an  effect  developed  itself,  but  that  when  he  began  witji 
four  drops  he  had^  to  take  twelve  or  more  before  ^y 
effect  was  produced.  As  regards  the  repetition  of  tlie 
dose,  he  says  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  betwixt  two  doses.  There  are  few 
drugs  that  complete  their  action  in  the  healthy  body  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  ;  if  they  do  so  it  is  unportant 
to  ascertain  this.  A  repetition  of  the  drug  at  another 
period  than  the  twenty-four  hours  must  disturb  what 
there  is  of  a  typical  character  in  the  reaction.  In  the 
case  of  drugs  that  act  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  repetition  of  the  dose  at  the  end  of  twenly- 
four  hours  causes  no  disturbance,  but  merely  an  increase 
of  its  action.  On  repeating  the  medicine,  its  dose  should 
be  increased.  If  after  several  doses  no  more  symptonis 
make  their  appearance,  we  should  then  resort  to  the 
smallest  doses,  and  after  a  few  days  give  suddenly  a  large 
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dose.  When  no  decided  effect  follows  the  ingestion  of 
a  good  preparation  of  a  powerful  medicine,  Piper  incHnes 
to  think  this  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  dose  not 
being  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  drug.  "When 
objective  symptoms  make  their  appearance  the  drug- 
taking  should  be  immediately  stopped ;  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  s3'^mptoms,  if  within  twenty-four  hours 
no  new  symptom  appears,  a  somewhat  larger  dose  of 
the  drug  should  be  taken,  and  the  daily  dose  increased 
until  some  other  objective  symptom  appears.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  symptoms  first  occur  a 
pretty  large  dose  should  be  taken  and  the  effect  watched, 
undisturbed  by  any  fresh  dose.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
observance  of  these  rules,  no  particular  effect  should  . 
ensue  from  a  decidedly  powerful  medicinal  agent,  the 
following  method  should  be  adopted.  No  supper  (din- 
ner) should  be  eaten,  and  whilst  the  feeling  of  hunger 
continues  a  pretty  large  dose  of  the  drug  should  be 
swallowed.  If  nevertheless  nothing  occurs,  then  the 
prover  may  conclude  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  action 
of  that  particular  drug.  A  person  liable  to  acidity  of 
the  stomach  will  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  a  number 
of  vegetable  substances.  Abnormal  states  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  may  check  the  development  of  many  medi- 
cinal diseases,  and  on;  the  other,  hand  the  abnormal  or 
unhealthy  condition  of  an  organ — ^for  instance,  the  lungs  — 
may  increase  enormously  the  faction -of  a  drug  that  has 
a  special  affinity  for  it.  In  such  a  case  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  a  curative  action  ensues,  if  the  drug  be  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  particular  affection  under  which 
the  person  labours,  and  the  records  of  physiological 
provings  are  not  without  occasional  instances  of  this 
kind.  Idiosyncrasies  on  the  part  of  the  provers  are  of 
importance;  indeed,  as  I  have  formerly  pointed  out, 
Hahnemann  considers  that  the  symptoms  caused  by  such 
idiosyncrasies  should  be  regarded  as  medicinal  symp- 
toms. Piper  finally  thinks  that  we  should  hot  confinfe 
ourselves  to  a  register  of  the  purely  physiological  symp- 
toms, but  should  include'  the  chemico-physiological  syu?^ 
toms  of  medicines  also  in  the  Materia  Medica.  th 
rules  and  directions  of  Dr.  Piper's  for  the  conduct 
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physiological  provings  are  not  without  their  value,  and 
should  be  considered  by  those  who  undertake  such  prov- 
ings ;  but  they  are  far  from  exhausting  the  subject,  and 
many  variations  from  them  aad  improvements  upon  them 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  this  most  important  undertaking. 

Schron*  is  oi  opinion  that  the  proving  of  medicines  is 
equally  important  for  all  the  three  methods  of  treatment, 
but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  utility  the  antipathist 
and  the  allopathist  could  derive  from  them  is  small  mdeed, 
in  comparison  with  that  they  offer  to  the  homoBopathist. 
He  says  the  objection  often  made,  that  our  so-caUed  ex- 
periments on  the  healthy  are  impossible,  as  there  are  no 
absolutely  healthy  persons,  is  absurd,  as  for  all  purposes 
relatively  healthy  individuals  are  sufficient,  and  we  do  not 
seek  to  restore  patients  to  a  state  of  absolute  but  of  re- 
lative health.  The  symptoms  that  occur  in  each  person 
by  virtue  of  his  weak  or  unhealthy  organ  wiU  not  disturb 
the  purity  of  the  proving,  if  several  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  the  remedy  5  for  the  symptoms  produced  by 
this  cause  will  then  be  easily  detected  and  omitted  from 
the  Kst  of  the  pure  effects  of  the  medicine.  Schron  is 
not  opposed  to  the  proving  of  medicines  on  the  sick,  but 
the  symptoms  got  from  this  source  are  only  to  be  used  as 
corroborative  of  effects  obtained  from  a  more  reliable 
quarter.  Both  sexes  should  of  course  be  employed  in  the 
provings.  "With  respect  to  the  age  of  provers,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  have  those  who 
are  able  to  give  a  distinct  and  lucid  account  of  their 
symptoms.  But  if  we  employ  only  grown-up  people,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicines  on 
the  thymus  gland  or  on  the  process  of  the  first  dentition. 
We  should  have  to  content  ourselves  with  purely  ob- 
jective symptoms,  however,  in  the  case  of  infants.  In 
reference  to  the  substances  to  be  proved,  Schron  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  perfect  the 
provings  of  the  medicines  we  already  have,  than  cumber 
our  Materia  Medica  with  fragmentary  provings  of  new 
substances.     He  is  opposed  to  Hahnemann's  later  idea  to 
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prove  all  medicines  only  in  the  30th  dilution,  and  refers 
to  the  much  more  satisfactory  nature  of  the  provings  in 
the  first  six  volumes  of  the  Pwre  Materia  Medica,  ob- 
tained from  larger  doses  of  the  medicines,  than  those  of 
the  later  period  of  Hahnemann's  career.  With  respect 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  provings,  Schron  says  that 
each  proving  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
stating  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  appear,  and 
giving  a  sort  of  general  pathological  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  medicine.  After  this  should  come  the  list  of  the 
symptoms,  arranged  so  that  those  symptoms  should  form 
2k  first  class,  which  have  appeared  in  all  or  almost  all  the 
provers.  These  symptoms  will  always  refer  to  the  organ 
or  organs  for  wluch  the  remedy  has  a  decided  specific 
attraction.  Of  course  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found such  symptoms  with  those  general  and  luiiversal 
symptoms  that  accompany  the  action  of  almost  every  me- 
£cine  and  morbific  agent,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  weari- 
ness, etc.,  to  which  no  value  can  be  attached  except  as 
being  mere  sympathetic  phenomena.  Such  immeaning 
symptoms,  however,  form  a  large  item  in  Hahnemann's 
provings,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
tainiog  a  correct  view  of  the  effects  of  the  remedy.  If 
among  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  proving  a  re- 
medy, one  symptom  should  only  appear  among  all  those  of 
the  same  sex,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  symptom  of  the 
first  class,  and  one  connected  in  some  way^th  the  sexual 
organs.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  in  every  instance  it 
should  be  distinctly  stated  of  what  sex  the  provers  were 
who  exhibited  the  different  symptoms.  In  the  second  class 
of  symptoms  should  appear  those  which  occurred  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  provers.  These  will  generaUy  be 
found  to  be  symptoms  that  have  a  sympathetic  relation  to 
the  organ  for  which  the  medicine  has  a  special  affinity, 
and  they  will  be  of  great  use  in  assisting  us  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  drug 
we  are  engaged  in  proving.  Symptoms  that  occur  in  but 
one  or  in  very  few  of  the  provers  have  no  great  value, 
but  should  not  be  altogether  discarded,  but  registered  in 
an  appendix  to  the  general  schema,  as  future  observations 
may  corroborate  their  genuiaeness,  and  they  may  not  be 
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without  their  use  in  guiding  us  to  a  selection  of  the  proper 
remedy. 

Griesselich*  justly  remarks  that  as  with  diseases  so  it  is 
with  aU  other  influences,  the  susceptibility  must  be  there 
in  order  that  the  prover  shall  be  affected  by  any  medicine ; 
and  even  among  susceptible  persons  the  susceptibility  is 
present  in  very  different  degrees  among  different  persons, 
and  very  differently  towards  different  medicines  in  the 
same  person.  Some  persons  seem  to  exhibit  when  well 
an  almost  total  insensibOity  to  many  or  to  all  drugs. 
G-riesseHch  himself  was  one  of  these  unsusceptible  persons. 
Others  again  are  most  powerfully  acted  on  by  any,  even 
the  weakest  medicinal  substances.  "We  must,  he  says,  re- 
member that  in  the  proving  of  medicines,  as  in  other 
things,  a  person  may  become  habituated  to  them,  and 
thus  his  susceptibility  blunted.  Thus,  if  the  prover 
should  have  taken  a  drug  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  a  certain  array  of  symptoms  have  been  developed,  it 
often  happens  that  a  longer  persistence  in  the  use  of  the 
medicine  will  not  only  not  develope  any  more  new  symp- 
toms, but  wiU  not  even  prevent  those  that  may  have  oc- 
curred from  dying  away  ;  a  sort  of  saturation  ensues,  and 
the  prover  experiences  no  particular  morbid  phenomena, 
but  only  a  great  repugnance  to  taking  any  more  of  the  drug. 
If  he  now  waits  some  length  of  time  without  taking  any 
medicine,  and  begins  again  with  very  small  doses,  it  fire- 
quently  happens  that  the  symptoms  he  formerly  ex- 
perienced return  in  full  force,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  in  a  latent  state.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  per- 
form such  physiological  provings  in  rapid  succession  ;  for 
even  a  different  drug,  if  it  have  any  action  in  common 
with  the  one  that  has  just  been  proved,  wiU  often  stir  up 
the  organism  to  reproduce  »  miniature  representation  of 
the  symptoms  caused  by  the  other  drug,  if  taken  too  soon 
after  the  first  one.  Dr.  Griesselich  warns  against  proving 
medicines  in  tinctures,  where  it  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  action,  to  take  as  many  as  fifty,  one  hundred,  two 
hundred,  or  more  drops ;  for  the  vehicle  of  the  medicine, 
the  alcohol,  wiU  often  disturb  the  pure  effects  of  the 
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drug  by  its  own  pathogenetic  power  in  sucli  quantities, 
and  it  IS  an  undoubted  fact- that  alcohol  has  an  antidotal 
relation  to  many  drugs.  Therefore  it  is  in  such,  and  indeed 
in  all  cases  preferable  to  take  the  drug  in  the  form  of  the 
freshly  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  as  a  powder,  in  water 
or  otherwise,  or  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  prepared  infu- 
sion or  decoction. 

The  enrichment  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  provings  of  medicines  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  various 
modes  have  been  adopted  for  carrying  out  this  important 
undertaking.  Very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed 
upon  the  mode  of  conducting  such  experiments,  and  as 
opinions  have  varied  so  has  also  the  practical  performance 
of  the  operation.  >'   *;  • 

Among  those  who'have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves 
for  their  extensive  and  valuable  proviugs  of  new  remedies, 
and  to  whom  our  Materia  Medica  stands  indebted,  next 
to  Hahnemann,  for  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  medi- 
cinal agents,  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Stapf,  Gross, 
Hering,  Wahle,  Hartlaub,  Trinks,  Franz,  Helbig,  and  the 
Vienna  Society.  .  The  provings  of  manyjof  the  medicines 
which  Hahnemann  t  has  incorporated  into  his  Materia 
Medica  and  Chronic  Diseases  were  originally  conducted 
by  some  of  the  /gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  just 
mentioned.  Thus  platina,  mezereum,  anacardium,  cuprum, 
antimonium,  etc.,  originally  appeared  in  Stapf  s  Archiv. 
In  like  manner  many  of  the  medicines  contained  in 
Hartlaub  and  Trinks' s  Pure  Materia  Medica  have  been 
adopted  by  Hahnemann.  Eespecting  Hahnemann's  own 
provings  we  have  no  details,  except  the  bare  results  as 
they  appear  in  his  schemas  ;  but  others  have  presented  us 
with  the  particulars  of  their  provings,  and  it  increases 
our  confidence  in  a  remedy  to  know  that  it  has  been 
proved  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote  trustworthy 
results,  which  we  cannot  say  is  the  case  with  many  of 
those  that  figure  in  our  compendiums  of  Materia 
Medica. 

Dr.  Hering**  of  Philadelphia  speaks  very  approvingly  of 
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Halmemann's  recommendation  to  prove  medicines  in 
globules  of  the  30th  dilution,  and  thinks  that  not  only 
should  all  medicines  be  proved  in  that  dilution,  but  that 
those  medicines  which  have  already  been  proved  in  other 
doses  should  be  re-proved  in  globules  of  the  30th.  He 
furnishes  us  with  several  substances  proved  in  this 
manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  was  the  way 
he  took  to  prove  the  Theridion  curassivicum,  or  poisonous 
spider  of  Cura9oa.  From  a  bottle  of  rum,  in  which 
several  of  these  insects  had  been  put,  and  which  had 
stood  for  a  year,  he  took  a  drop  and  potentized  it  up  to 
the  30th  dilution.  With  this  dilution  he  moistened  some 
globules,  and  gave  to  the  provers  only  one  dose  of  the 
drug,  consisting  of  three  to  six  globules.  The  results,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  were  not  very  great.  Dr. 
Hering  is  also  an  advocate  for  proving  medicines  in 
persons  not  perfectly  healthy.  Latterly  he  proposed 
proving  the  medicines  in  the  so-called  high  dilutions,  400, 
800,  1000,  2500,  etc. 

In  the  Amerikanische  Arzneiprufunaefiy  lately  published, 
Dr.  Hering  writes  an  article  on  our  Materia  Medica,  the 
sources  of  which  he  says  must  be  as  follows : — A.  From  the 
literature  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  all  the  histories 
of  poisoning  and  cure,  and  ever3rthing  else,  whether  it 
relates  to  toxicology  or  therapeutics,  observations  good 
and  bad,  true  and  false,  we  must  first  collect,  and  ^ter- 
wards  select.  The  tares  must,  he  says,  be  gathered  with 
the  wheat,  nothing  should  be  rejected  till  it  is  proved  to 
be  false.  He  bestows  deserved  praise  on  the  laborious 
collection  of  such  facts  in  M'ank's  Magazin,  B.  The 
daily  observation  of  what  happens  before  our  eyes.  As 
examples,  he  states  that  Hahnemann  had  a  painter  in 
sepia  to  treat,  in  whom  he  did  not  observe  the  anticipated 
action  of  his  remedies  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  diet ; 
he  judged  that  sepia,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
an  innocuous  substance,  must  be  the  cause  of  this ;  he 
proved  it,  and  found  it  a  powerful  remedy.  "Weinhold 
observed  that  the  workmen  in  a  looking-glass  manu- 
factory rubbed  scraped  lead-pencil  on  their  eruptions. 
He  introduced  graphites  into  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
Hahnemann   proved  it.      A   divinity  student,   an   ac- 
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quaintance  of  Hahnemann's,  played^  with  a  branch  of 
arbor  vitsB  without  knowing  what  it  was ;  soon  after  he 
observed  a  wart  on  his  glans.  Hahnemann  was  led  from 
this  to  prove  it,  and  we  all  know  what  a  valuable  medi- 
cine thuja  is.  C.  The  third  source  is  intentional  proving 
on  the '  living.  Experiments  on  plants  have  a  certain 
value,  but  not  a  very  great  one.  Experiments  on  animals 
may  teach  us  many  things  that  we  can  leam  in  no  other 
way,  but  not  as  they  have  mostly  been  hitherto  conducted. 
Most  such  experiments  are  as  if  the  experimenter  should 
wish  to  ascertain  if  pressure  caused  corns,  and  should 
put  the  toe  into  a  thumb-screw,  and  screw  it  up  till  the 
bone  was  crushed  to  pieces ;  the  result  would  be  not 
corns,  but  squashed  flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Experiments 
on  human  beings  are  the  most  important,  and  those  on 
the  healthy  more  important  than  those  on  the  sick. 

The  proving  of  remedies  in  globules  of  the  30th  dilution 
seems  to  have  likewise  captivated  the  fancy  of  a  society  of 
homoeopathists  in  Thuringia,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  of  provers,  adopting  the  following  rule  : — "  That, 
in  order  to  obtain  pathogenetic  symptoms,  only  the  30th 
dilution  should  be  employed  for  conducting  provings  on 
the  healthy."  No  account  has  ever  appeared  of  the 
labours  of  this  bold  society. 

Among  the  Vienna  provers,  though  as  a  rule  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  proving  with  doses  of  considerable 
size,  we  find  them  occasionally  testing  the  pathogenetic 
effects  of  the  higher  and  even  the  highest  dilutions,  which 
is  quite  allowable  and  indeed  commendable,  as  it  is  right 
to  ascertain  the  powers  of  medicines  in  every  form. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Watzke,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  Vienna  Proving  Society,  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
its  careful  revision,  are  weU  worth  a  perusal,  and,  I  may 
state,  that  they  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy.  I  think  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  them  here. 

Dr.  Watzke  says,  that  notwithstanding  some  ho- 
moeopathists, such  as  Grross  and  Groullon,  have  declared 
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that  Hakaemann's  Materia  Mediea  is  a  perfect  work  and 
requires  no  reform,  he  is  decidedly  of  a  ccmtrary  opinion. 
He  is  far  from  seeking  to  disparage  the^erits  of  Hah- 
nemann's work,  or  the  conscientiousness  of  the  provings ; 
indeed  he  considers  that  the  more  these  are  studied  the 
greater  reverence  and  admiration  shall  we  entertain  for 
our  founder,  and  the  re-proving  of  medicines  that  have 
already  been  proved  by  him  will  serve  to  confirm  still 
more  our  admiration  of  his  labours.  But  he  says,  the 
duty  of  Hahnemann's  disciples  is  not  lazilv  to  repose  on 
the  couch  that  Hahnemann  has  spread  for  us,  but 
energetically  to  follow  on  the  same  path  as  he  pursued. 
But  the  necessity  for  making  a  revision  of  the  Materia 
Mediea  lies  not  so  much  in  the  matter  that  has  been 
communicated  by  Hahnemann  as  the  form  in  which  he 
has  arranged  the  results  of  his  observations  and  toil. 
The  materials  Hahnemann  collected  are  unfortunately 
not  arranged  in  their  natural  and  physiological  connec- 
tion, but  are  arranged  in  a  strained  artificial  schema, 
wherein  the  practitioner,  unless  he  had  himself  assisted  at 
the  proving  or  unless  he  possessed  Hahnemann's  own 
wisdom,  is  too  frequently  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  exact 
meaning  and  value  of  the  fragmentary  and  unconnected 
symptoms  before  him.  In  Hahnemann's  provings  not 
only  have  we  in  most  cases  no  clue  to  determine  how 
many  of  the  symptoms  occurred  in  the  same  prover,  but 
we  have  in  most  cases  no  knowledge  of  the  age,  sex,  cha- 
racter, or  temperament  of  the  person,  the  dose  of  the  drug 
he  took,  the  sequential  order  of  the  symptoms,  or  the  period 
of  their  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  time  of  the 
ingestion  of  the  drug.  It  is  then  necessary  to  re-prove 
the  very  medicines  that  Hahnemann  has  left  us,  in  order 
that  we  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of 
what  he  has  done,  and  find  as  it  were  the  clue  to  the 
labyrinth  of  symptoms  contained  in  his  Materia  Mediea, 
In  fine,  Watzke  hopes,  by  careful  re-pro vings,  to  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  medicines  equal  to  that  possessed  by 
Hahnemann  himself,  and  to  acquire  as  it  were  an  insight 
into  the  anatomy  of  the  medicinal  disease. 

Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a  paper  he  wrote  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  British  Jowmal  of  Homosopathy^  enters  at  length  on 
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the  subject  of  the  proving  of  medicines.  He  justly  lays 
a  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  not  taking  too  large  doses 
of  the  medicine  to  be  proved,  as  thereby  we  should  run 
the  risk  of  producing  its  evacuant  or  chemical  and  not 
its  specific  effects,  which  are  best  developed  by  small 
doses.  In  his  introduction  to  the  Hahnemann  Materia 
Medica  he  has  very  well  illustrated  the  character  of 
Hahnemann's  records  of  provings,  and  demonstrated  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  re-provings,  such  as  those  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  Proving  Society,  when  he  com- 
Sares  the  Hahnemannic  schema  to  the  symptoms  of  any 
isease  dissevered  from  their  natural  connections,  and 
arranged  in  a  completely  artificial  manner,  according  to 
their  anatomical  seat,  without  any  reference  to  their 
sequential  order.  He  might  have  said  not  the  symptoms 
of  one  disease,  but  those  of  many  diseases  thus  arranged, 
for  such  is  the  case;  and  in  consulting  Hahnemann's 
schema  we  are  completely  puzzled  to  determine  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  symptoms,  in  other  words, 
the  medicinal  diseases  they  produce ;  and  without  this, 
without  we  are  able  to  find  in  our  pathogenetic  records 
medicinal  parallels  to  the  natural  diseases  that  we  meet 
with  at  the  bed-side,  our  practice  can  never  attain  to  that 
mathematical  certainty  which  the  more  fanatical  among 
the  homoBopathists  would  already  seem  to  claim  for  it. 

Trinks,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Materia  Medica,  has 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  proving  of  medicines, 
which  I  regret  the  length  to  which  this  lecture  has 
already  extended  forbids  me  quoting  in  detail.  I  may 
merely  mention  that,  while  approving  highly  of  much  of 
what  Hahnemann  says  on  the  subject  in  his  Organon,  he 
joins  with  Rau  in  denouncing  the  proving  of  medicines  in 
the  form  of  high  dilutions,  and  objects  to  admitting  into 
the  Materia  Medica  symptoms  developed  in  patients 
while  taking  a  course  of  some  strong  medicine. 

Dr.  Curtis  of  New  York,  in  a  lecture  lately  delivered  be- 
fore the  Hahnemann  Society  of  that  city  (The  Belation  of 
Homoeopathy  to  Chemistry),  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  we 
act  illogically,  when,  for  the  symptoms  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  ingestion  of  substances  that  form  part  of  the 
organism,  such  as  carbo,  calcarea,  silicea,  ferrum,  phos- 
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phorus,  Boda,  etc.,  we  administer  these  substances ;  for, 
says  he,  the  morbid  symptoms  we  are  treating  are  caused 
by  the  assimilation  &om  the  food  of  these  substances  in 
excess,  and  our  true  plan  should  be  to  endeavour  to  divest 
the  food  of  these  substances.  To  know  the  occasions  when 
we  should  give  such  substances,  he  alleges  we  should  per- 
form experiments  on  the  healthy  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
deprivation  of  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  normal 
composition  of  the  organism.  These  trials  he  terms  nega- 
tive trials  or  provings. 

Before  concluding  I  shall  state  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible my  own  ideas  relative  to  the  subject  of  physiological 
provings.     I  think  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
time,  and  a  needless  overloading  of  our  Materia  Medica 
with  useless  and  unmeaning  schemas,  to  set  about  the 
proving  of  such  substances  as  common  sense  would  tell  us 
could  have  no  very  decided  action,  or  none  at  all.     For 
example:  Dr.  Mure,  late  of  Eio,  has  wasted  his  time  and 
our  patience  in  attempting  to  prove  such  ridiculous  sub- 
stances as  the  triturated  skin  of  a  deer  with  the  hair  on, 
the  triturated  skin  of  the  dolphin,  the  diseased  potato, 
guano,  the  common  louse,  etc.,  which  is  surely  a  work  of 
supererogation,  when  there  are  so  many  powerful  medi- 
cines as  yet  altogether  unproved,  or  only  very  imperfectly 
proved.     Again,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  set  about 
proving  substances,  the  exact  nature  of  which   is  not 
known  or  which    cannot  again  be   certainly  obtained. 
Here  again  Dr.  Mure  is  an  offender,  for  he  has  presented 
us  with  the  pathogeneses  of  several  substances  of  which 
he  is  not  certain  whence  they  are  derived;   and  Dr. 
Hering  has  given  us  an  elaborate  proving  of  a  medicine, 
but  whether  it  is    the  Brucea  antidysenterica  or  the 
AnguBtv/ra  spuria  no  one  seems  able  to  teU ;  but  worse 
than  all,  a  Dr.  "Wiirzler  set  about  proving  in  high  dilu- 
tions a  certain  pudding  that  he  imagined  gave  him  the 
gripes  one  day  at  dinner,  which  was  certainly  a  most 
absurd    parody     upon    physiological     experimentation. 
While  so  many  substances  of  tmdoubted  medicinal  pro- 
perties remain  unproved,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
expend  our  energies  on  inert  substances,  unknown  pre- 
parations, and  impossible  puddings. 
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The  prover  sbould  be  an  intelligent  person,  one  who 
is  able  to  express  in  appropriate  terms  his  emotions  and 
feelings,  and  this  is  a  faculty  that  is  not  possessed  by  all ; 
for  how  often  do  we  meet  with  persons  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  describe  a  symptom  otherwise  than  by  the 
vague  expression  of  a  "pain,"  and  so  forth. 

He  should  be  in  a  good  state  of  health,  not  necessarily 
absolutely  healthy,  for  that  is  a  rare  property.  He  may 
possess  what  is  called  an  idiosyncrasy,  a  weak  point,  and 
yet  be  perfectly  capable  of  physiological  experimentation, 
and  the  symptoms  developed  in  him  by  virtue  of  this 
idiosyncrasy  may  still  be  received  as  part  of  the  action 
of  the  medicine ;  for  what  is  this  idiosyncrasy  but  a  ten- 
dency to  be  acted  on  by  a  specific  with  more  than  usual 
severity  ?  It  is  in  fact  only  the  predisposing  cause  some- 
what heightened  in  sensitiveness ;  and  for  the  action  of 
the  medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  morbific  agent,  a  predis- 
posing cause  is  always  requisite. 

The  prover  should  avoid  partaking  of  indigestible,  and 
especially  of  medicinal  articles  during  the  period  of  his 
provings;  also  exposure  to  violent  mental  emotions. 
Any  symptoms  that  occur  in  consequence  of  these 
agencies  should  be  excluded  from  the  pure  pathogenesis. 

He  should  record  his  symptoms  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence  and  in  their  exact 
sequential  order,  and  these  records  should  be  carefuUy 
preserved  and  published  as  the  best  pathogenesis  of  the 
medicine,  to  which  any  schema  of  whatever  excellence 
can  only  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  index,  for  it  is  from 
such  records  alone  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  pathological  states  the  drug  is  capable  of 
causing,  and  they  alone  will  furnish  the  parallels  to 
actual  diseases. 

Each  medicine  should  be  proved  on  persons  of  various 
age,  temperament,  and  sex,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
stance unless  the  number  of  provers  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

As  our  object  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
effects  of  each  medicine,  we  must  be  careful  to  admmister 
it  in  doses  not  too  large  to  cause  its  rejection  by  the 
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stomach  or  bowels,  but  sufficiently  small  so  as  to  cause 
none  of  the  irritant  action  on  the  pritrue  via  which  most 
medicines  have  the  power  of  causinc:  in  lar£:e  doses. 
For  this  end  it  is  muSh  better  to  give  the  dru|in  small 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  than  in  larger  doses  at  longer 
intervals.  In  reference  to  this  subject  I  would  par- 
ticularly direct  your  attention  to  a  very  excellent  and 
philosophical  essay  by  Dr.  Madden,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  British  Jov/rnalof  Homceopathy^  on  the  djjQTerent  actions 
of  remedies ;  and,  using  his  phraseology,  I  would  seek 
to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  the  idio-dynamic  and  not 
the  yenico'dynamie  action  of  drugs  we  wish  to  elicit  in 
our  provings.  To  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly,  I 
may  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  calomeX  for  example,  in 
doses  of  one  drachm,  acts  as  a  simple  purge,  whereas 
one  grain  given  in  divided  doses  is  adequate  to  produce 
the  peculiar  physiological  effects  of  mercury,  as  ptyaUsm, 
etc.,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Law  of  Dublin.  When 
I  speak  of  small  doses,  I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  glo- 
bules of  the  80th  dilution,  as  recommended  latterly  by 
Hahnemann,  Hering,  and  others,  which  I  suspect  most 
of  us  might  take  till  doomsday  without  producing  much 
effect,  unless  we  were  endowed  with  the  delicate  sen- 
sibilily  of  that  wonderful  foundling  Caspar  Hauser,  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Preu,**  could  tell  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cine by  merely  putting  his  finger  on  the  cork  of  the 
bottle  in  which  globules  of  it  in  the  30th  dilution  were 
contained ;  or  unless  we  were  constantly  in  a  state  of 
mesmeric  clairvoyance.  The  small  doses  I  allude  to  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  any  such  Procrustean  standard, 
but  must  vaiy  for  every  medicine  according  to  its 
strength,  and  lor  every  individual  according  to  his  sus- 
ceptibility. They  are  doses  of  sufficient  strength  to 
produce  the  specific  without  the  irritant,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  action  of  the  drug.  The  recommendation 
given  by  Griesselich  not  to  prove  the  drug  in  tincture  if 
a  considerable  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  produce 
an  action  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  the  spirit  in  any 
considerable  quantity  must  materially  interfere  with  the 
purity  of  the  medicinal  action. 

Genuineness  and  purity  of  the  medicinal  agent  we 

d  Aroh.,  zi.  3, 1. 
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employ  should  be  a  prime  requisite,  and  patient  endur- 
ance and  prolonged  attention  on  the  part  of  the  prover 
are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  trials.  The  re- 
cords of  cases  of  poisoning  do  not  in  general  throw  a 
very  satisfactory  light  on  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the 
drug,  for  in  such  cases  it  has  generally  been  swallowed 
in  such  large  doses  as  to  cause  more  of  its  general  or 
irritant  action  than  of  its  specific  characteristic  effects. 
The  symptoms  observed  in  the  sick  while  under  the 
action  of  a  medicine  given  in  large  doses,  and  still  more 
when  given  in  small  doses,  are  altogether  untrustworthy 
and  should  not  be  admitted,  except  as  corroborating  what 
we  have  already  ascertained  on  the  healthy.  To  admit 
into  the  Materia  Medica,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  the 
symptoms  of  disease  that  have  ceased  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  drug,  or,  still  worse,  such  as  have  been 
aggravated  by  it,  is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  would  deprive 
our  Materia  Medica  of  all  claim  to  the  title  of  pwte. 

The  slow  poisoning  of  inferior  animals  may  often  be 
of  use  in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  precise  organs  on 
which  a  medicine  chiefly  acts,  but  this  must  always  be 
a  subordinate  source  for  our  Materia  Medica.  It  does 
not,  however,  merit  the  complete  condemnation  pro- 
nounced on  it  by  Hahnemann.® 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  advise  all  homoeo- 
pathic practitioners  to  institute  some  experiments  on 
themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pathogenetic  action 
of  drugs.  By  so  doing,  they  wiU  find  that  they  will 
obtain  a  mudi  better  idea  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  our  Materia  Medica ;  and  I  hold  that  every  one 
who  adopts  the  homcBopathic  method  of  treatment,  and 
availfi  himself  of  the  sufferings  of  others  to  guide  him 
in  the  selection  of  remedies,  is  bound  in  honour  to  contri- 
bute by  his  own  sufieriugs  to  the  common  treasury  of 
our  Materia  Medica,  and  thereby  liquidate  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  debt  of  obligation  he  is  under  to  Hahnemann 
and  the  other  pioneers  of  homoeopathic  therapeutics. 

*  Essay  on  a  New  Principle,  Lesser  Writings,  p.  399.    However,  in  the  patho- 

fenesis  of  arsenic,  Hahnemann  (B.  A.  M.  L.  ii.)  details  the  s^mptomB  of  poisomni? 
J  that  substance  on  a  horse,  but  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  as  usefm 
fmr  hoBiaii  therapeutics.  He  says,  indeed,  that  if  we  had  many  such  records  of 
noiaonincs  in  the  lower  animals,  we  might  then  be  able  to  have  a  pure  Materia 
Medica  for  them,  and  do  away  with  the  quackery  of  ^e  present  veterinary  art 
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LECTUEE  VIII. 

ON    THE    PEIMAET,    SECOBDAET,    AND    ALTEBNATING 

ACTIONS   OF  MEDICINES. 

Having  in  my  last  lecture  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you  how  we  ought  to  interrogate  the  organism  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pathogenetic  powers  of  drugs,  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  signification  of  the  answers 
we  receive. 

And  first  let  us  hear  what  Hahnemann  says  on  this 
subject.  In  his  first  essay  so  often  alluded  to  he  has 
the  following  -J — 

"  Most  medicines  have  more  than  one  action ;,  the  first 
a  direct  action,  which  gradually  changes  into  the  second, 
which  I  call  the  indirect  secondary  action.  The  latter 
is  generally  a  state  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  former. 
In  this  way  most  vegetable  substances  act."  As  an 
example  of  these  two  actions  he  instances  the  efiects 
of  opium,  which,  in  its  primary  direct  action,  causes  a 
fearless  elevation  of  spirit,  a  sensation  of  strength  and 
courage,  and  imaginative  gaiety;  but  in  its  secondary 
indirect  action,  which  occurs  from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  there  ensue  relaxation,  dejection,  diffidence, 
peevishness,  loss  of  memory,  discomfort,  fearfulness. 

"A  few  medicines  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  con- 
tinuing their  primary  action  uninterruptedly  of  the  same 
kind,  though  always  diminishing  in  degree,  imtil  after 
some  time  no  trace  of  their  action  can  be  detected,  and 
the  normal  condition  of  the  organism  is  restored.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  metallic  and  other  mineral  medicines, 
such  as  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  etc.'* 

In  the  Medicine  of  Experience  he  has  the  following 
observations  on  the  same  subject  :* — 

f  Lesser  Writings,  p.  312.  ?  Ibid.,  p.  517. 
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"  In  the  action  of  simple  medicines  on  the  healthy- 
human  body  there  occur,  in  the  first  place,  phenomena 
and  symptoms,  which  may  be  termed  the  positive  disease, 
to  be  expected  from  the  specific  action  of  the  medicinal 
substance,  or  its  positive  primary  (first  and  principal) 
effect.  When  this  is  past,  there  ensues  in  hardly  appre- 
ciable transitions  the  exact  opposite  of  the  first  process 
(especially  in  the  case  of  vegetable  medicines),  then 
occur  the  exact  opposite  (negative)  symptoms,  consti- 
tuting the  secondary  action." 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Orgcmon  he  distinguishes 
the  two  actions  by  the  terms  primary  and  secondary 
symptoms. 

The  discrimination  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
action  was  a  point  of  some  importance  according  to 
Hahnemann,  as  the  choice  of  the  homoeopathic  specific 
medicine  was  dependent  upon  it ;  for,  as  he  says  in  the 
Medicine  of  Experiences^  it  is  the  symptoms  of  the  pri- 
mary  action  of  the  drug  that  should  correspond  to  those 
of  the  disease,  in  order  that  the  drug  should  be  &  positive 
or  curative  remedy,  and  not  a  mere  palliative. 

Thus  by  his  doctrine  of  primary  and  secondary  actions 
he  divides  medicines  into  homoeopathic — which  alone  are 
the  curative  ones — and  palliative,  which  are  those  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  old  system.  A  palliative  medi- 
cine, he  tells  us  in  the  Medicine  of  Eaperience,^  is  one 
whose  positive  primary  action  is  the  opposite  of  the  dis- 
ease. This,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  is  the  enantio- 
pathic  or  antipathic  method — that  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple confraria  contrariis  cura/ntv/r. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon  we  have  a  still 
fuller  explanation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  actions 
of  medicmes,  which  I  shall  now  read  to  you : — 

"  Every  agent  that  acts  upon  the  vitality,  every  medi- 
cine, produces  more  or  less  change  in  the  vital  force, 
and  causes  a  certain  alteration  in  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  This  is  termed 
prima/ry  action.  Although  a  product  of  the  medicinal 
and  vital  powers  conjointly,  it  belongs  principally  to  the 

k  Lesser  Writings,  p.  617.  *  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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influencing  power.  To  this  influence  our  rital  force 
endearours  to  oppose  its  own  energy.  This  reaction 
belongs  to  our  preserving  vital  force,  of  which  it  is  an 
automatic  action,  and  it  is  termed  secondary  action  or 
counter-action. 

"During  the  primary  action  of  the  artificial  medi- 
cinal agents  (medicines)  on  our  healthy  body,  our  vital 
force  seems  to  conduct  itself  merely  in  a  susceptible 
(receptive,  as  it  were  passive)  manner,  and  appears,  so 
to  say,  compelled  to  permit  the  impressions  of  the  arti- 
ficial power  acting  from  without  to  take  place  in  it,  and 
thereby  alter  its  state  of  health ;  it  then,  however,  ap- 
pears to  rouse  itself  again  to  action,  and  to  develope 
(a)  the  exact  opposite  condition  (cotmter-action,  secon- 
dary action)  to  this  effect  produced  on  it  (the  primary 
action),  if  there  be  an  opposite  to  it,  and  that  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  was  the  effect  {primary  action)  of 
the  artificial  morbific  or  medicinal  agent  on  it,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  own  energy ;  or  (5)  when  there  is  not 
in  nature  a  state  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  primary 
action,  it  appears  to  endeavour  to  recover  its  lost  balance, 
that  is,  to  make  its  superior  power  available  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  change  wrought  in  it  from  without  (by 
the  medicine),  in  the  place  of  which  it  substitutes  its 
normal  state  {secondary  action,  curative  action). 

"  Examples  of  a  are  frequent  enough.  A  hand  bathed 
in  hot  water  is  at  first  much  warmer  than  the  other  hand 
that  has  not  been  so  treated  (primary  action),  but  when 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  hot  water  and  again  perfectly 
dried,  it  becomes  in  a  short  time  cold,  and  at  length 
much  colder  than  the  other  (secondary  action).  A  person 
heated  by  violent  exercise  (primary  action)  is  afterwards 
affected  with  chilliness  and  shivering  (secondary  action). 
To  one  who  was  yesterday  heated  by  drinking  much  wine 
(primary  action),  to-day  every  breath  of  air  feels  too 
cold  (counter-action  of  the  oi^anism,  secondary  action). 
An  arm  that  has  been  kept  long  in  very  cola  water  is 
at  first  much  palpr  and  colder  (primary  action)  than  the 
other;  but  removed  from  the  cold  water  and  dried,  it 
subsequently  becomes  not  only  warmer  than  the  other, 
but  even  hot,  red,  and  inflamed  (secondary  action,  re« 
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action  of  the  vital  power).  Excessive  liveliness  follows 
the  use  of  strong  coffee  (primary  action),  but  torpor  and 
drowsiness  remain  for  a  long  time  afterwards  (reaction, 
secondary  action),  if  this  be  not  always  again  removed 
for  a  short  time  by  imbibing  fresh  supplies  of  coffee 
(palliative).  After  the  deep  stupified  sleep  caused  by 
opium  (primary  action),  the  following  night  will  be  still 
more  sleepless  (reaction,  secondary  action).  After  the 
constipation  produced  by  opium  (primary  action)  diarrhoea 
ensues  (secondary  action) ;  and  after  purgation  with 
medicines  that  irritate  the  bowels,  constipation  and  cos- 
tiveness  of  several  days'  duration  ensue  (secondary  ac- 
tion). And  in  like  manner  it  always  happens,  after  the 
primary  action  of  an  agent  that  produces  in  large  doses 
a  great  change  in  the  health  of  a  healthy  person,  that 
its  exact  opposite,  when,  as  has  been  observed,  there  is 
positively  such  a  thing,  is  produced  in  the  secondary 
action  by  our  vital  force."J 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  the  Orgemon,  he  seems  to 
imply  that  in  his  experiments  with  medicines  only  the 
primary  action  was  produced. 

"An  obvious  antagonistic  secondary  action,  however, 
is,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  not  to  be  noticed  from 
the  action  of  quite  minute  homoeopathic  doses  of  the 
derangiQg  agents  on  the  healthy  body.  A  small  dose  of 
every  one  of  them  certainly  produces  a  primary  action 
that  is  perceptible  to  a  sumciently  attentive  observer; 
but  the  Hving  organism  employs  against  it  only  so  much 
counter-action  (secondary  action)  as  is  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  condition.'"^ 

And  this  opinion  is  more  decidedly  expressed  in  a  sub* 
sequent  paragraph,^  where  we  find  the  foUowing  state* 
ment : — 

"In  the  older  descriptions  of  the  often  dangerous 
effects  of  medicines  ingested  in  excessively  large  doses, 
we  notice  certain  states  that  were  produced,  not  at  the 
commencement  but  towards  the  termination  of  these  sad 
events,  and  which  were  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature  to 
those  that  first  appeared.     These  symptoms,  the  very 

J  Organon,  §§  baiLr  Ixiv.,  Ixv.  ^  Ibid.»  §  IztL  1  Ibid.,  §  cxii. 
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reverse  of  the  primary  action^  or  proper  action  of  the 
medicine  on  the  vital  force,  are  the  reaction  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  organism,  its  secondary  auction,  of  which  there 
is  seldom  or  never  the  least  trace  from  experiments  with 
moderate  doses  on  healthy  bodies,  and  &om  small  doses 
none  whatever." 

And  in  another  paragraph  he  has  these  words : — 

"  In  experiments  with  moderate  doses  of  medicine  on 
healthy  bodies  we  observe  only  their  primary  action.'*™ 

He  reiterates  this  statement  with  still  greater  force  in 
another  place : — 

"  The  more  moderate,  within  certain  limits,  the  doses 
of  the  medicine  used  for  such  experiments,  the  more 
distinctly  are  the  primary  actions  developed,  and  these, 
which  are  most  worth  knowing,  occur  alone,  without  any 
admixture  of  secondary  actions  or  reactions  of  the  vital 
force.  "When  excessively  large  doses  are  used,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  occur  not  only  a  number  of  secondary 
actions  among  the  symptoms,  but  the  primary  actions 
also  come  on  in  such  hurried  confusion  and  with  such 
impetuosity  that  nothing  can  be  accurately  observed.'"" 

In  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  we  find  various  in- 
stances of  primary  and  secondary  action  noticed.  Thus 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  china  we  find  the  following  obser- 
vation in  a  note : — "  The  constipation  of  cinchona  bark 
is  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism  against 
the  great  tendency  of  this  medicine  to  cause  diarrhoBa  in 
its  primary  action."  Of  chamomilla  he  says,  "All symp- 
toms of  constipation  of  the  bowels  are  secondary  action, 
i.  e.,  reaction  of  the  organism  against  the  effort  of  chamo- 
milla to  produce  diarrhoea  in  its  primary  action."  In  his 
remarks  on  digitalis,  he  states  that  the  diminution  of  the 
velocity  of  the  pulse  is  primary  action,  but  that  after  a 
few  days  the  pulse  becomes  increased  in  velocity  and 
smaller,  and  this  is  counter-action  or  secondary  action. 
Again  of  squilla,  he  says  that  in  its  primary  action  it 
causes  great  diuresis,  but  in  its  seconoary  action  there 
ensues  diminished  secretion  of  urine.  Of  sarsaparilla 
he  states  that  the  diuresis  it  causes  is  secondary  action, 
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but  in  the  same  medicine,  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronic 
Diseases,  this  symptom  is  recorded  without  any  such 
damning  expletive,  and  therefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
he  looked  upon  it  as  primary  action,  as  indeed  we  observe 
it  to  be  in  the  provings  of  other  indiviJUals  ;  at  least,  it 
occurs  very  shortly  alter  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine. 
Of  opium,  he  says  it  weakens  the  muscular  force  in  the 
secondary  action,  whilst  in  the  primary  action  it  exalts 
the  same  force. 

Although  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Pure  Materia 
Medica  the  designation  of  certain  symptoms  as  primary 
and  secondary  actions  is  very  frequent,  we  observe,  as 
we  trace  Hahnemann  through  the  later  editions  of  his 
works,  that  what  he  would  formerly  have  denominated 
by  thes^  names  he  subsequently  calls  alternating  actions, 
and  it  ifml  be  found  that  in  his  last  works  we  very  seldom 
meet  with  either  designation;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
medicines  the  original  provings  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  many  symptoms  of  which  were 
marked  as  secondary  actions,  as  they  stand  in  the  Chronic 
Diseases  the  epithet  secondary  action  is  either  altogether 
omitted  or  only  very  rarely  inserted,  and  in  the  new 
medicines,  although  exactly  similar  symptoms  abound, 
the  term  secondary  action  is  seldom  or  never  applied 
to  them.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  Hahnemann's 
mind  underwent  some  important  change  in  reference  to 
his  original  idea  of  primary  and  secondary  actions  of 
medicines ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  almost  if  not  quite 
abandoned  it,  and  to  have  admitted  all  the  symptoms 
that  occur  during  the  action  of  the  medicine  as  available 
for  therapeutic  use,  which  we  have  seen  was  not  the  case 
whilst  he  divided  the  symptoms  into  primary  and  secon- 
dary actions;  for  he  distinctly  states  that  the  disease 
must  resemble  the  primary  action  of  the  medicine,  in 
order  that  the  latter  should  be  a  positively/  curative 
agent.° 

Indeed,  from  the  passage  I  quoted  just  now  from  the 
112th  paragraph  of  the  Orga/non,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
he  latterly  regarded  all  the  symptoms  whatsoever  that  oc- 

o  Medicine  of  Experience,  Lesser  Writings,  p.  617. 
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curred  durmg  the  proving  with  moderate  and  still  more 
with  small  doses,  as  primary  action,  though  it  is  manifest, 
if  we  look  into  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  he  then  frequently  met  with  secondary  actions.  My 
own  opinion,  judging  trom.  all  these  facts,  is,  that  Hahne- 
mann latterly  gave  up  altogether  the  notion  of  primary 
and  secondary  actions,  but  that  he  did  not  exactly  like  to 
recant  actually  his  dogmatically  expressed  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  he  contented  himself  with  doing  so 
virtually,  by  alleging  that  in  his  provings  only  the  one 
kind  of  action  was  observed.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  actions,  which  Hahne* 
mann  at  first  regarded  of  so  much  importance,  was  sub- 
sequently nearly  if  not  altogether  neglected  by  him.  We 
may,  then,  conclude  that  the  doctnne  of  primary  and 
secondary  actions  of  drugs  is  not  a  cardinal  pomt  in 
Hahnemann's  system,  and  we  may  therefore  freely  criti- 
cise it,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  the  self- 
constituted  champions  of  pure  Hahnemannism. 

But  though  Hahnemann,  as  we  have  just  seen,  denied 
that  the  moderate  or  small  doses  which  he  administered 
in  order  to  test  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  could 
produce  what  he  denominated  secondary  action,  or  the 
exact  opposite  condition  of  that  first  produced,  he  found 
that  even  his  moderate  or  small  doses  ofben  produced  states 
directly  antagonistic  to  each  other.  At  first,  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  last  of  these  was  denominated  secondary 
action,  and  held  to  be  useless  as  a  therapeutic  guide,  and 
therefore  undeserving  of  being  recorded  as  an  effect  of 
the  medicine  in  the  Materia  Medica,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  warning  epithet  of  "secondary  action,"  as  the 
Humane  Society  warns  us  off  unsafe  parts  of  the  Ser- 
pentine by  labelling  them  "dangerous;''  but  whether 
Hahnemann  found  that  if  he  excluded  all  the  antagonistic 
symptoms  he  would  thereby  greatly  curtail  the  dimensions 
of  each  schema,  or  whether  it  was  that  experience  taught 
him  that  some  antagonistic  actions  were  serviceable  in  a 
therapeutic  point  of  view,  as,  for  example,  nux  vomica, 
pxdsatilla,  sulphur,  etc.,  are  capable  or  producing  and 
curing  both  diarrhoea  and  constipation,  we  cannot  tell^  but 
certain  it  is  that  secondary  action  became  a  much  less 
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frequent  expletive  in  his  pathogenetic  records,  and  its 
place  was  for  a  while  taken  by  a  new  expression,  viz., 
alternating  action,  "Without  revoking  formally  his  pre- 
viously expressed  notions  ofprimarif  and  secondary  action, 
Hahnemann  states  that  he  applies  this  new  expression 
to  designate  "  the  alternating  condition  of  the  different 
paroxysms  of  action  of  the  primary  action,"*'  and  he 
virtually  excludes  the  secondary  action  from  his  provings, 
though  he  still  retains  the  notion  in  his  Organon. 

It  cannot  escape  any  student  of  Hahnemann's  works 
that  an  idea  once  entertained  or  an  opinion  once  broached 
by  him  is  rarely  entirely  abandoned  or  formally  rejected 
in  his  works,  even  though  it  is  virtually  superseded  by 
another  idea  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  his  writings, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Orgam,on,  and  particularly  the 
later  editions  of  it,  we  find  statements  side  by  side  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  He  seems  unwilling 
to  efface  what  he  had  previously  written,  but  retains  the 
older  notion,  though  the  more  recent  one  virtually  ex- 
tinguishes it.  Of  this  we  shall  see  frequent  examples  as 
we  advance,  but  I  may  merely  remind  you  of  certain 
anomalies  and  contradictions  I  hinted  at  in  my  last  lecture. 
Thus,  in  one  place,  he  describes  minutely  the  mode  of 
testing  remedies  in  their  crude  state,  and  lays  down  dog- 
maticdly  the  rules  that  should  guide  us  in  giving  the 
medicine  in  tincture,  powder,  infusion,  or  solution,  and 
the  various  quantities  in  which  stronger  or  weaker  drugs 
should  be  ingested  in  order  to  develope  symptoms ;  and  a 
few  paragraphs  frirther  on  he  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  aU 
medicines  should  be  proved  in  globules  of  the  30th  dilu- 
tion, for  in  that  state  they  are  best  adapted  to  develope 
their  peculiar  effects,  the  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker. 
The  former  of  these  notions  was  his  first  one,  but  though 
he  virtually  does  away  with  it  by  his  later  opinion,  he 
retains  both.  Again  he  states  in  one  paragraph  that  it 
is  a  useless  and  uncertain  plan  to  test  medicines  on 
patients — this  being  his  original  opinion.  A  few  para- 
graphs frirther  on  he  says  it  is  quite  a  commendable  and 
proper  plan  to  test  medicines  on  the  sick — apparently 
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forgetful  that  he  had  ever  denounced  it.  Though,  as  we 
shidl  hereafter  see,  Hahnemann  does  occasionally  solemnly 
recant  an  opinion  he  previously  held,  yet  he  generally 
evinces  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  do  so,  and  shows  a 
great  dislike  to  cancel  any  opinion  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed, diametrically  opposed  though  it  may  be  to  his 
later  views. 

Knowing  this  peculiarity  of  Hahnemann's  mental  or- 
ganization, we  have  less  difficulty  in  understanding  his 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  secondary  actions, 
whilst  it  still  retains  a  place  in  the  systematic  exposition 
of  his  doctrines. 

Having  thus  seen  that  Hahnemann  after  a  time  ceased 
to  employ  the  term  secondary  action  (or  rather  after- 
(iction,  for  that  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  nach" 
wirhung^  which  1  have  hitherto  rendei'ed  secondary  action), 
and  that  the  expression  alternating  auction  became  for  a 
time  a  frequent  epithet  attached  to  certain  symptoms  in 
his  schemas,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  to  a  few  examples  of 
this  alternating  action,  expressly  indicated  as  such  by 
himself.  Thus  among  the  symptoms  of  arsenic  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  we  have  the  following : — "  Bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  after  eating,"  and  this  is  said  to  be  an 
alternating  action  with  another  symptom,  "bitter  taste, 
without  having  ate  anything."  In  the  same  medicine,  the 
symptom  "  adypsia "  is  said  to  be  an  alternating  action 
with  "thirst."  In  the  pathogenesy  of  aurum  there  are 
some  symptoms  marked  "  alternating  action "  that  in 
former  years  would  inevitably  have  been  called  secondary 
or  curative  action.  These  symptoms  are  "  gaiety  and  good 
humour,"  in  opposition  to  "  melancholy  and  low  spirits," 
the  latter  being  the  most  characteristic  action  of  gold,  and 
indeed  the  moral  state  that  chiefly  influences  us  in  our 
employment  of  it  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

In  the  pathogenesy  of  digitalis,  "  retention  of  urine  " 
is  stated  to  be  a  rare  alternating  action  of  that  medicine, 
but  this  would  probably  have  figured  in  Hahnemann's 
earlier  career  as  a  secondary  action,  and  therefore  useless 
in  a  curative  point  of  view. 

In  sta/nnvm,  "  extravagant  gaiety  "  is  stated  to  be  an  al- 
ternating action,  whereas  mere  "  good  humour  and  socia- 
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bility  "  are  denominated  secondary  or  curative  action ;  it 
is  obyious  that  these  two  states  are  merely  different 
degrees  of  the  same  moral  condition,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  lesser  should  be  unfit  for  therapeutic 
use  while  the  greater  is. 

I  might  midtiply  these  examples  almost  ad  injlnitumy 
but  I  think  I  have  adduced  instances  enough  to  convince 
you  that  the  so-called  alternating  action  latterly  usurped 
the  place  of  secondary  action  in  Hahnemann's  system. 
This  alternating  action  was  regarded  by  Hahnemann  as 
quite  available  for  the  purposes  of  therapeutic  indication, 
and  the  epithet,  when  it  occurs  after  a  symptom,  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  diminishing  the  value  of  that  symptom 
in  the  slightest.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  Hah- 
nemann had  iavented  the  term  in  order  to  preserve  from 
annihilation  many  symptoms  of  his  provings,  which  in  his 
earlier  days  he  would  have  left  out  altogether,  or  only  in- 
serted with  a  qualifying  epithet  that  would  have  dimi- 
nished their  value  to  the  homoeopathic  practitioner ;  as 
though  he  had  ia  his  later  years  become  so  avaricious  of 
every  symptom  that  presented  itself  whilst  taking  the 
medicine,  and  for  weeks  or  even  months  afterwards  (for  to 
such  a  length  of  time  do  some  of  his  observations  refer), 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  expunging  one  of 
them.  Or  more  probably,  he  found  that  what  he  was  at 
first  disposed  to  reject  as  secondary  symptoms  were 
equally  available  for  curative  purposes  with  those  he 
termed  primary  symptoms;  and  he  therefore  found  it 
necessary,  as  far  at  least  as  his  own  physiological  experi- 
ments went,  to  modify  his  theory  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary actions ;  accordingly  he  limited  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  to  the  consequences  of  the  ingestion  of  enor- 
mous doses  of  the  medicament,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time 
contended  that  moderate  or  small  doses  could  only  pro- 
duce primary  actions ;  and  aware  that  these  were  often 
apparently  of  an  antagonistic  character,  he  invented  the 
expression  alternating  actions  for  these  contradictory  symp- 
toms, an  expression  which  involves  an  altogether  new  theory 
of  the  action  of  drugs.  But  it  seems  soon  to  have  be- 
come apparent  to  Hahnemann,  that  having  abandoned  the 
notion  of  the  occurrence  of  secondary  actions  after  the 
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moderate  doses  in  which  he  proved  the  medicines,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  indicate  by  any  particular  term  the 
antagonistic  symptoms  that  presented  themselves  in.  his 
provings.    Every  symptom  that  occurred  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  medicine  to  a  healthy  person,  in  the 
smallest  dose,  he  registered  as  medicinal  action,  therefore 
as  indicative  of  curative  power ;  and  the  length  of  time 
that  might  elapse  after  the  ingestion  of  the  medicine, 
before  the  observation  of  the  symptom,  was  something 
incredible  in  his  later  provings ;  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  days  being  no  unusual  period.     Accordin^y  we 
find   that    the    expression    alternating   action  becomes 
very  rare  in  the  medicines  treated  of  in  the  Chronic 
Diseases,  and  even  many  of  those  very  symptoms  of 
a  medicine,  which  in  the  Materia  Medica  were  stated  to 
be  alternating  actions,  are  simply  recorded  in  the  Chronic 
Diseases  without  any  such  qualifying  epithet.     Thus  the 
symptoms  I  have  just  cited  from  the  Materia  Medica 
belonging  to  arsenic,  there  stated  to  be  alternating  action, 
are  not  so  designated  in  the  Chronic  Diseases,     The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  symptoms  of  stannum  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  I  might  quote  many  other  similar  facts  to  show 
that  as  Hahnemann  had  previously  abandoned  the  secon- 
dary action  in  his  provings,  so  also  he  gradually  dropped 
the  alternating  action.     How  very  different  Hahnemann's 
notions  on  the  subject  were  at  different  times  will  be  most 
strikingly  observed  if  we  compare  his  first  Essay  on  a 
New  Frinciple,  where  for  every  medicine  m^itioned  the 
primary  and  secondary  actions  are  carefully  noted,  with 
his  later  provings  in  the   Materia  Medica  and  Chronic 
Diseases,  where  at  first  the  secondary  action  becomes 
modified  into  alternating  action,   and  afterwards  both 
expressions  are  quietly  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets. 

For  many  years  Hahnemann's  disciples  accepted  un- 
questioningly  his  division  of  symptoms  into  primary  and 
secondary,  curative  or  reactive,  and  alternating,  especially 
as  Hahnemann  at  first  professed  to  found  his  therapeutic 
law  upon  these  several  kinds  of  actions.  One  (rf  the 
earliest  of  his  disciples  to  enter  the  field  against  this  divi- 
sion of  symptoms  was  Dr.  Hering  of  Phil^elphia,  who  in 
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several  places  combats  tliis  idea.  What  Hahnemann 
denominates  secondary  actions,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as 
nothing  more  than  alternating  actions,  and  in  what  Hah- 
nemann calls  the  reaction  of  the  organism,  he  sees  nothing 
more  than  the  restitutio  in  integrum,  therefore  no  action 
properly  so  called,  but  iust  a  cessation  or  termination  of  all 
Ltion  on  the  part  of  the  medicine.  Strictly  speaking,  then, 
he  sees  only  action  from  the  administration  of  a  medicinal 
agent  to  a  person  in  health,  and  that  action  limited  to 
what  Hahnemann  denominates  primary  action,  of  which 
nature,  he  also  contends,  the  opposite  states  that  occur 
consist;  those  states  that  Hahnemann  latterly  termed 
alternating  actions.^ 

In  Dr.  Hering's  last  work""  he  alludes  with  satisfaction 
to  his  attack  on  Hahnemann's  notion  of  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  ia  the  following  words : — "  This,"  he 
says,  in  allusion  to  the  slower  than  normal  pulse  some 
provers  of  glonoiue  experienced  after  the  primary  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  "  this  gives  a  good  picture  of  that 
wave-Like  medicinal  action  which  Hahnemann  would  have 
had  us  distiaguish  as  primary  and  secondary  action,  and 
which  he  only  in  an  exceptional  manner  denominated 
alternating  action,  but  which,  according  to  my  view, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  must  be 
regarded  simply  as  medicinal  action  from  first  to  last,  be 
the  time  longer  or  shorter,  for  what  is  called  reaction  of 
the  organism  has  no  existence"  [is  a  nonentity]. 

Piper,  whose  views  I  detailed  in  my  last  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  physiological  provings,  regards  the  disease  as  a 
whole,  and  the  medicinal  disease  or  effect  of  the  medicine 
given  to  a  person  in  health  likewise  as  a  whole,  and  cannot 
see  the  propriety  of  denominating  the  symptoms  observed 
primary  and  secondary,  or  in  fact  anythiog  else  but 
merely  symptoms  of  medicinal  disease. 

Helbig,  in  his  Seraclides,^  considers  the  contradictory, 
primary  and  secondary  actions  to  be  extremes  that  meet, 
mere  alternating  actions. 

Watzke,  in  his  Proselytising  Letters,^  states  that  in 
the  primary  action  the  clue  to  the  secondary  action  is 

4  Aroh.,  xv.  1.  r  Amerikanische  Arzneipriifhngen,  i.  26. 

•  Op.  cit.,  Pert  I.  p.  14,  note ;  Fart  II.  p.  31.        t  Bekehrangeepisteln,  p.  80. 
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given ;  that  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  quality  and 
intensity  of  the  former ;  it  would  be  perfectly  erroneous 
to  represent  the  one  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  other,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  well-defined  limits 
between  the  two.  He  considers  the  alternating  actions  as 
two  extremes  that  touch  each  other.  He  recognises  the 
primary  and  secondary  actions  as  the  common  product 
of  mediciue  and  vital  reaction ;  what  figures  in  one 
f]me  as  primary  action  and  in  another  as  secondary 
action  merely  indicates  the  preponderance  of  one  or  an- 
other factor  in  one  and  the  same  process. 

Attomyr,  in  his  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Somoeopathy^'^ 
assigns  great  merit  to  Hahnemann  for  his  division  of  the 
symptoms  of  medicines  into  primary  and  secondary 
actions,  but  he  evidently  entirely  mistakes  Hahnemann's 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  for  he  says,  "  the  primary  action  is 
evanescent,  transient,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  the  medicine 
has  ceased  to  act,  whilst  the  secondary  action  that  pro- 
ceeds exclusively  from  the  organism  is  the  proper  curative 
and  morbific  one."  I  have  already  shown  that  Hahne- 
mann's doctrine  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  How  often 
does  a  theorist  read  in  the  writings  of  an  author  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  that  author  says.  For  this  there  may  be 
some  excuse  when  the  language  employed  is  obscure  and 
the  manner  of  expression  involved.  But  Hahnemann's 
words  on  this  subject  are  as  clear  as  daylight.  According 
to  Attomyr,  the  medicinal  disease  is  like  a  parasite  which 
tries  to  assimilate  the  organism  to  itself,  and  its  efibrts  to 
do  so  constitute  the  primary  action,  whereas  the  efibrts 
of  the  organism  to  resist  this  assimilation  are  the  se- 
condary action.  "What  I  have  said  in  former  lectures 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  morbid  and  the  curative 
processes  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  very  improbable 
theory  of  Attomyr' s,  both  as  regards  the  parasitical  cha- 
racter of  the  medicinal  disease  and  the  part  he  supposes 
the  medicine  and  organism  respectively  to  play. 

Dr.  Kurtz''  has  treated  of  this  subject  at  considerable 
length.  He  declares  that  Hahnemann's  division  of  me- 
dicinal action  into  primary  and  secondary  is  not  tenable. 
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He  founds  his  yiews  upon  the  maxim  that  the  rule  for 
everything  that  is  not  brought  into  action  spontaneously 
is,  that  there  shall  be  variations  or  wavering  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  action ;  from  this  wavering  contrarieties  re- 
sult.    All  medicinal  agents  (and  the  remote  causes  of 
disease)   belong  to    the   class  of   external   irritants  or 
stimuli.       Every    irritant    as  a  rule    produces    in   the 
organism  (provided  it  be  not  already  affected  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  medicinal  irritation)  at  first  an  excitation 
of  the  functional  activities  and  afterwards  a  depression 
of  them,  provided  its  action    be    relatively    moderate, 
t.  e.,  the  dose  of  it  be  not  too  strong.     If,  however,  it 
be  relatively  in  excess,  the  depression  occurs  at  once ;  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  equilibrium  will  in  the  latter 
case  only  take  place  after  the   depression  passes  into 
excitation;  it  rarely  happens  that  irritants  cause  exci- 
tation only.     Excitation  and  depression  of  the  functional 
actions  may  be  confined  to  certain  organs  or  parts  of 
organs,  ana  thence  extend  to  other  parts.     Every  medi- 
cine, says  Kurtz,  at  first  involves  only  some  one  organ  or 
other;   hence  it  is  comprehensible  how  effects  that  are 
propagated  from  this  part  shall  occur  at  a  later  period, 
and  why  in  various  organs  even  contrary  actions  occur. 
Excitation  and  depression,  he  says,  as  the  result  of  a 
medicine  given  to  a  healthy  individual,  do  not  depend  ab- 
solutely on  its  quality,  but — 1,  on  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  given  at  once  or  by  degrees ;   2,   on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  prover,  or  even  on  his  actual  state  at  the  time. 
Kurtz  then  shows  clearly  what  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  Hahnemann   virtually  abandons  in  his  later 
provings  the  different  kinds  of  actions  on  which  he  at 
first  insisted  so  strongly ;  and  as  regards  the  narcotic 
medicines,  which  Hahnemann  sought  to  make  an  excep- 
tion,'' Kurtz  shows  that  they  do  not  form  any  exception 
at  all. 

Trinks*  says,  "  a  careful  investigation  and  considera- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
medicine  on  the  human  organism,  does  not  allow  us  to 
make  a  distinction  of  them  into  primary  and  secondary 
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actions,  but  teaches  us  that  all  the  phenomena  produced 
by  a  medicine  in  the  organism,  without  exception,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  pecuUar  effects  of  the  medicine,  how- 
ever long  they  may  last.  This  is  the  essential  natural 
signification  of  every  phenomenon  that  occurs  during  the 
action  of  a  medicine  on  the  healthy  human  system,  and 
we  should  be  opening  the  door  to  caprice  were  we  to 
admit  the  validity  of  this  distinction,  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  nature.  There  is  not  a  single  criterion  whereby 
we  can  distinguish  the  medicinal  action  from  the  pretended 
reaction  of  the  organism.  The  constipation  that  ensues 
after  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  caused  by  rhubarb  is 
no  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism,  but 
merely  a  sign  that  the  action  of  the  rhubarb  in  the  in- 
testines has  come  to  an  end.  Therefore,"  he  repeats, 
"  all  cognizable  symptoms  whatever,  occurring  during  the 
proving  of  a  medicine  on  the  healthy  animal  organism, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  effects  of  such  medicine, 
and  on  that  account  registered  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy and  fidelity."  Of  the  so-called  alternating  actions, 
he  says  that  they  belong  to  the  peculiar  actions  of  those 
medicines  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  are  of  great 
practical  importance,  because  by  the  very  apparent  con- 
trariety of  their  symptoms  they  are  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  are  distinguished  for  a  similar  alter- 
nating state.  "  These  alternating  actions,"  he  adds,  "  are 
peculiar  to  very  many  medicines,  just  as  it  is  peculiar  to 
other  medicines  to  display  their  effects  in  rapid  alterna- 
tion in  the  most  different  and  widely  separated  tissues 
and  organs." 

Schron^  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms  from  any  I  have  met  with  elsewhere. 
If  his  ideas  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  the  thousand 
and  one  symptoms  of  each  medicine  in  Hahnemann's 
Materia  Medica  would  soon  be  more  than  decimated. 
He  says  the  symptoms  furnished  by  a  medicine  should  be 
divided  into  two  classes )  in  the  first  and  only  important 
class  we  should  include  those  symptoms  that  are  common 
to  all  the  provers   (at  least  all  of  the  same  sex);  these 
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are  the  primary,  the  idiopathic,  the  specific,  the  charac- 
teristic actions  of  the  medicine ;  and  in  the  second  class, 
which  is  of  less  use  to  the  practitioner,  we  should  put  all 
those  symptoms  which  occurred  in  but  few  of  the  provers  ; 
these  are  the  secondary,  the  sympathetic  actions  of  the 
medicines,  and  are  of  importance,  as  the  corresponding 
symptoms  of  the  natural  disease,  in  assisting  our  diagnosis 
of  the  medicinal  disease.  Bat  he  would  cut  out  a  whole 
number  of  the  symptoms  which  might  be  supposed  at 
first  sight  to  belong  to  the  first  class,  in  consequence  of 
their  occurring  in  all  or  almost  all  the  provers,  but  which 
actually  are  only  sympathetic  symptoms,  and  throw  no 
light  on  the  specific  action  of  the  remedy ;  these  are  the 
general  symptoms  common  to  almost  aU  provers  and  all 
medicines,  such  as  confused  head,  loss  of  appetite,  pros- 
tration of  the  powers,  and  the  like.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  practitioner  to  free  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  from  all  these  and  other  unimportant  symp- 
toms ;  but  where  is  the  skilful  pruner  that  can  show  his 
qualifications  for  the  task  ?  if  he  went  on  Dr.  Schron*s 
principle,  he  certainly  would  lop  off  some  fruit-bearing 
branches,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  valueless  shoots ; 

"  For,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  might  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  part" 

Schron,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  reverse  of  Hering,  who 
would  bind  up  tares  and  wheat  together.  The  former,  I 
believe,  if  his  plan  were  adopted,  would  sacrifice  much 
good  wheat,  with  but  a  doubtful  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
the  tares. 

Arnold,*  characterises  Hahnemann's  division  of  symp- 
toms into  primary  and  secondary  actions  as  one-sided, 
and  neither  indicative  of  a  comprehensive  observation  of 
the  facts  nor  commensurate  with  the  present  state  of 
medical  knowledge.  A  medicinal  agent,  he  says,  may  have 
been  long  in  contact  with  the  organism,  and  have  produced 
changes  in  it,  without  giving  rise  to  any  perceptible  altera- 
tions in  the  health  or  functions  of  the  body.  Thus, 
common  salt  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time  and  in  large 
quantites  by  a  robust  individual,  without  causing  the 
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slighest  change  in  the  sensations,  though  the  blood  may  in 
consequence  have  lost  considerably  of  its  coagulability,  etc. 
The  actual  effects  of  a  medicine,  or  the  alteration  it  causes 
in  the  organic  functions  and  sensations  of  the  body, 
present  many  varieties  and  contrarieties,  which  de- 
pend on  the  period  and  duration  of  its  action,  and  also 
on  the  strength  of  the  dose,  its  repetition,  the  activity 
and  endurance  in  the  vital  operations,  and  many  other 
circumstances.  Hence  it  is  one-sided  to  divide  such 
variations  and  contrarieties  into  primary  and  secondary 
actions ;  but  the  stress  that  some  physicians  have  laid  upon 
the  occurrence  of  alternating  actions  is  quite  right.  The 
very  same  phenomena,  he  obsei^es,  that  occur  as  the  se- 
condary action  of  large  doses  we  frequently  notice  as  the 
primary  action  of  small  doses ;  thus,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and 
other  substances  which  cause  increase  of  the  intestinal 
evacuations  in  large  doses,  followed  by  constipation,  do 
often  in  small  doses  cause  constipation  in  the  healthy. 
Dr.  Arnold  gives  many  more  illustrations  to  the  same 
effect,  and  on  the  whole  concludes  that  the  division  of 
symptoms  into  primary  and  secondary  actions,  as  Hah- 
nemann understood  them,  is  untenable,  but  that  alternating 
actions  are  common  and  important  phenomena  in  the 
course  of  medicinal  diseases.  He  agrees  with  Helbig,  in 
believing  that  the  symptom  of  a  medicine  is  all  the  more 
important  for  its  selection,  if  that  medicine  is  capable  of 
producing  an  opposite  symptom  in  the  same  part. 

Hirschel*  says  if  we  examine  attentively  the  se- 
condary actions,  as  they  have  been  termed,  we  shall  find — 
1.  That  they  do  not  belong  to  the  organism  alone,  just 
as  the  primary  actions  do  not  depend  on  the  medicinal 
action  alone,  but  that  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  medicinal  disease.  2.  The  so-called  se- 
condary action,  as,  for  example,  the  constipation  after 
diarrhoea,  is  merely  a  sign  that  the  medicinal  action  has 
ceased,  and  that  the  organism  has  resumed  its  sway. 
3.  In  other  cases  the  reaction  that  occurs  is  nothing  more 
than  the  curative  action,  an  alteration  effected  by  the 
medicine,  the  prover  being  previously  in  an  opposite  state. 
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4.  In  other  cases  the  secondary  actions  are  merely  alter- 
nating actions,  that  is,  symptoms  of  one  and  the  same 
medicine  that  are  apparently  contradictory. 

Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a  paper  on  the  proving  of  medicines,** 
accepts  without  comment  Hahnemann's  division  of  symp- 
toms into  primary  and  secondary.  He  insists  strongly 
that  the  latter  should  be  excluded  from  the  pathogenetic 
record,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  they  are  to  be  recog- 
nised, consequently  we  shall  be  unable  to  obey  his  be- 
hest ;  for  all  so-called  secondary  symptoms  in  the  Hah- 
mannian  sense  are  not  so  easily  recognised  as  the  con- 
stipation that  follows  excessive  purgation.  Drysdale's 
selection  of  the  constipation  in  the  schema  of  chamomilla 
as  an  illustration  is,  I  think,  unfortunate  ;  for,  in  spite  of 
Hahnemann's  assertion  that  it  is  secondary  action,  I  find 
that  in  two  out  of  the  four  symptoms  it  occurred  in  from 
one  to  four  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  remedy,  con- 
sequently not  as  a  secondary  action  in  the  sense  Drys- 
dale would  attach  to  the  word ;  indeed,  one  of  the  symp- 
toms (183)  should  be  rendered  rather  "tardy  action  of 
the  bowels,"  or  "slow  expulsion  of  the  f»ces,"  than 
"  constipation,"  which  it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  occurring 
as  it  does  at  so  short  a  period  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
drug.  Another  of  the  83rmptom8  (182)  might  be  rendered 
"constipation,"  as  it  is  followed  by  no  explanation;  but 
the  remaining  two  symptoms  (180,  181)  are  merely 
"  sensations  in  the  bowels,  like  those  caused  by  constipa- 
tion."  All  these,  however,  Hahnemann  alleges  to  be 
secondary  action,  though,  as  before  said,  two  of  them 
are  said  to  occur  within  four  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  medicine. 

G^erstel,*^  in  his  re-proving  of  aconite,  proposes  a  some- 
what odd  variation  of  Hahnemann's  division  of  symp- 
toms, and  suggests  that  what  Hahnemann  terms  the 
primary  action  or  the  stage  of  the  invasion  of  the  medi- 
cinal disease,  the  direct  changes  caused  by  the  external 
agency,  i.  e.,  the  drug,  should  be  termed  passive  symp" 
toms,  and  the  reaction  of  the  organism  against  this  action 
he  proposes  to  dub  active  symptoms.    The  former,  the 
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primary  or  passive  symptoms,  he  alleges,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what  Hahnemann  says,  are  useless  for  homoeo- 
pathic curatiye  purposes ;  the  latter,  the  secondary  or 
active  symptoms,  being  exclusively  available  in  homceo- 
pathic  practice.  In  his  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  of 
aconite,  he  actually  attempts  to  institute  this  division,  and 
we  have  his  "passive  symptoms'*  and  his  "active  symp- 
toms" distinguished  from  each  other  by  being  printed  in 
different  type.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the 
worthy  author  loses  himself  in  hopeless  and  helpless 
confusion  in  the  execution  of  his  impossible  task — im- 
possible because  he  starts  with  the  fallacy  that  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  a  medicine  can  be  of  the  character 
he  describes,  and  impossible  because,  even  though  they 
were  such  as  he  represents,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  finite  mind  to  tell  which  is  which.  In  look- 
ing over  G^erstel's  schema,  we  cannot  but  wish  that,  in 
place  of  attempting  to  point  out  the  two  different  kinds 
of  symptoms,  he  had  followed  the  celebrated  showman's 
plan,  qnd  allowed  us,  after  paying  our  money  for  his 
work,  to  make  oiu:  own  choice.  His  reputation  would 
not  have  been  injured  by  this  plan,  and  we  should  not 
have  been  repelled  from  his  schema  by  its  ridiculous 
pretensions  to  an  unmeaning  and  useless  separation  of 
symptoms. 

Dr.  Schneider,  in  his  recent  work  on  Materia  Medical 
has  committed  himself  to  a  classification  of  the  symp- 
toms obtained  from  the  provings  of  medicines  precisely 
analogous  to  Dr.  Gbrstel's  arrangement.  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  dividing  the  symptoms  into  passive  and  active, 
he  has  arranged  them  ycAx>  positive  and  negative.  As  he 
has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  an  explanation  of  what  he 
means  by  such  a  division  of  the  symptoms,  nor  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  his  arrangement,  I  am  not  in 
a  condition  to  express  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its 
value  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  positive  symptoms 
correspond  to  Gerstel's  active  symptoms,  and  his  nega^ 
tive  to  Gerstel's  passive.  I  do  not  know,  for  he  does 
not  say,  if  he  considers,  like  Q^rstel,  the  first-named 
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class  of  symptoms  alone  available  in  practice;  but  if 
not,  and  if  he  does  not  intend  any  practical  advantage 
to  flow  from  this  artificial  separation  of  symptoms,  I 
cannot  conceive  why  he  should  have  complicated  his 
Materia  Medica  by  adopting  it,  as  without  that  the 
arrangement  is  sufficiently  complex  and  unpractical. 
-  GriesseHch*  has  the  following  sensible  observations  on 
the  subject  of  which  I  am  now  treating : — "  With  the 
disappearance  of  all  phenomena,"  he  says,  "  which  indi- 
cate an  alteration  of  the  regular  state  of  the  prover,  the 
medicinal  disease  is  at  an  end  and  the  healthy  vital 
action  is  restored.  If  the  prover  hefore  the  experiment 
was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
a  regular  motion  every  day,  etc.,  if  during  the  proving 
his  disposition  was  gloomy,  his  bowels  irregular,  etc., 
and  if  after  the  expiry  of  these  phenomena  all  becomes 
again  quiet,  this  is  not  curative  action,  but  simply  a  resti- 
tutio in  integrum.  If  the  prover,  during  the  course  of 
his  experiments,  is  at  one  time  gay,  at  another  melan- 
choly, has  at  one  time  constipation,  at  another  diarrhoea, 
at  one  time  strangury,  at  another  incontinence  of  urine, 
etc.,  these  are  states  that  alternate  with  one  another, 
alternating  states  ;  but  if  the  previous  state  again  recurs 
after  the  proving,  then  the  alternating  state  has  run  its 
course  and  terminated,  and  this  termination  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  medicine.  Therefore,"  he  continues,  "I 
agree  with  Helbig,  Piper,  and  Kurtz,  and  look  upon  aU 
that  occurs  as  only  medicinal  action,  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  which  affairs  return  to  the  old  state." 

I  have  thus  presented  you  with  a  condensed  view  of 
the  principal  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  relative 
to  this  point  01  Hahnemann's  doctrines,  and  I  shall  now 
in  conclusion  lay  before  you  my  own  notions  upon  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  view  the  medi- 
cinal disease,  or  the  abnormal  symptoms  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  drug  on  the  healthy  human  body,  differently 
from  the  natural  disease  that  occurs  from  the  ordinary 
morbific  influences.  In  the  course  of  a  natural  disease 
we  often  observe  symptoms  directly  antagonistic  occurring. 
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Thus  in  the  case  of  febrile  diseases,  we  often  see  coldness 
followed  by  heat,  diarrhoea  followed  by  constipation,  dimi- 
nished urinary  secretion  followed  by   diuresis,  but  no 
one  thinks  of  saying  such  and  such  a  symptom  is  the 
primary  action  of  the  morbific  agent,  such  and  such  other 
the  secondary  action  or  reaction  of  the  organism.     We 
regard  the  disease  as  a  whole,  and  look  upon  every  symp- 
tom that  presents  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  that  array 
of  morbid  phenomena  which  we  denominate  the  disease. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  various  groups  of  morbid  phe- 
3;iomena  presented  by  the  ingestion  of  a  drug  in  a  form 
and  a  dose  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  health 
of  a  healthy  individual  must  be  studied.     Differences  of 
age,  of  temperament,  of  sex,  of  irritability,  on  the  part 
of  the  provers ;  of  dose,  of  strength,  of  periods  and  in- 
tervals of  its  administration,  on  the  part  of  the  drug,  will 
give  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, just  as  the  same  differences  will  produce  variations 
in  the  phenomena  of  a  disease  of  a  certain  invariable  fixed 
character.     To  the  production  of  all  morbid  phenomena 
two  things  are  essential,  the  exciting  cause  or  morbific 
agent,  and  the  predisposing  cause  or  susceptibility  of  the 
organism.     Accordingly  aU  morbid  action  whatsoever  is 
the  product  of  these  two  factors,  and  it  would  be  illogical 
to  pretend  to  determine  that  one  set  of  phenomena  was 
the  effect  of  the  morbific  agent,  another  set  the  reaction 
of  the  organism  against  such  agent.     All  the  subjective 
and  objective  phenomena  are    alterations    in  the  vital 
functions,  sensations,  and  structures,  and  all  are  equally 
dependent  on  the  invasion  of  the  morbific  agent.     The 
morbific  agent  is  in  every  case  the  cause,  the  resultant 
morbid  phenomena  in  every  case  the  effect.     It  is  true 
that  in  medicinal  diseases,  as  in  natural  diseases,  we  have 
some  symptoms  that  may  be  termed  idiopathic,  and  others 
that  are  evidently  sympathetic ;  but  both  sets  of  symp- 
toms contribute  to  make  up  the  features  of  the  morbid 
picture,  whether  medicinal  or  natural,  and  it  boots  little 
to  determine  which  are  idiopathic,  which  sympathetic, 
provided  we  know  what  phenomena  do  occur,  and  what  is 
their  sequential  order  and  their  mutual  connection.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  a  curative  point  of  view  is  to  find  a 
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medicinal  disease  an  exact  or  nearly  exact  parallel  to  the 
natural  disease,  and  that  not  merely  as  regards  the  de- 
rangement of  one  organ,  but  the  concomitant  derange- 
ment of  all  the  organs  affected  in  both.  This  Hahnemann 
perceived  better  than  any  man,  and  this  he  always  prac- 
tically acted  on ;  and  though  we  do  indeed  find  that  he 
inculcates  theoretically  the  doctrine  of  primary  and 
secondary  actions  in  the  sense  shown  in  the  passages  of 
the  Orgcmon  I  have  read,  he,  as  I  before  pointed  out,  loses 
sight  m  practice  of  the  distinction  he  had  so  carefully 
made.  The  slow  and  strong  pulse,  caused  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  digitalis,  is  not  more  an  effect  of  digitalis  on 
the  organism  than  the  rapid  and  weak  pulse  that  is  ob- 
served in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  digitalis  disease  ; 
and  any  one  who  would  describe  the  action  of  that  drug 
on  the  healthy  economy  would  give  us  but  a  one-sided 
view  of  its  powers  were  he  to  mention  the  first  series 
of  phenomena  only.  In  like  manner,  opium  in  moderate 
doses  causes  in  the  first  instance  great  excitement,  ele- 
vated ideas,  increase  of  physical  power,  and  subsequently 
corresponding  depression,  gloomy  thoughts,  feebleness 
and  exhaustion,  and  the  second  part  of  its  effects  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  first,  and  as  certainly  an  action  of 
opium  as  the  first  was.  If  we  look  at  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  we  shall  often  find  the  same  or  similar  alter- 
nations. A  disease  is  oft^i  ushered  in  with  great  excite- 
ment, increase  of  muscular  force,  etc.,  and  the  next 
stage  of  it  is  equal  depression  of  mental  and  bodily 
powers,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  application  of  an  irritant 
ibllowed  first  by  increased  action  and  contraction  of 
the  capillaries,  to  be  succeeded  by  diminished  action, 
passive  dilatation  and  consequent  stagnation  of  their 
fluid  contents.  Hahnemann's  original  ideas  relative  to 
primary  and  secondary,  or,  as  he  at  first  termed  them, 
direct  and  indirect  actions,  exercised  a  fatal  and  pernicious 
influence  on  his  mode  of  recording  the  results  of  his  phy- 
siological experimentations  with  drugs ;  so  that,  in  place  of 
giving  us  connected  features  of  medicinal  diseases  as 
they  occurred,  the  different  features  of  those  diseases  are 
cut  up  and  dissevered  from  their  natural  connections. 
The  Hahnemannic  schema  is  as  unnatural  and  artificial  an 
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arrangement  of  the  features  of  many  allied  morbid  por- 
traits as  though  an  artist  should  paint  a  family  ^up, 
arranging  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  in 
one  part  of  the  picture,  all  the  noses  in  another,  the  ears 
all  together,  the  mouths  all  together,  and  so  on.  From 
such  a  picture,  correct  though  each  feature  might  be,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  build  up  each  separate 
portrait,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
various  morbid  portraits  from  the  tableaux  Hahnemann 
has  presented  us  with  in  his  Materia  Medica, 

It  would  indeed  be  hard  enough  to  recognise  a  well- 
known  disease  of  fixed  character,  if  aU  the  symptoms 
were  disimited  from  their  natural  connections,  and  the 
whole  complex  of  symptoms  arranged  not  according  to 
the  period  of  their  occurrence,  but  according  to  a  most 
artificial,  topographical  plan,  commencing  at  the  head  and 
going  down  to  the  feet.  Supposing  the  symptoms  of 
Buch  a  common  disease  as  scarlet  fever  thrown  together 
in  this  way,  who  would  recognise  the  disease  ?  Would 
not  every  one  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  list  of  symptoms 
was  a  confused  jumble  of  contradictory  symptoms  ?  And 
can  it  be  otherwise  with  medicinal  diseases  ?  Should  not 
their  description  be  analogous  to  that  of  natural  disease  P 
Common  sense  tells  us  it  should.  The  symptoms  that 
usher  in  the  disease  should  first  be  noted,  then  the 
gradual  or  rapid  increase  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in 
sensations  and  functions,  in  objective  and  subjective 
phenomena,  and  lastly,  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the 
malady  and  the  after-effects  it  leaves  behind  it,  if  any. 
It  is  the  extremely  defective  or  rather  unfortunate 
arrangement  of  the  symptoms  of  the  medicinal  disease 
by  Hahnemann  that  first  led  the  Austrian  Proving 
Society  to  undertake  and  to  commence  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  by  re-proving  the  medicines  that 
Hahnemann  had  already  proved ;  and  though  they  have 
not  certainly  added  many  symptoms  to  Hahnemann's 
schema,  they  have,  in  their  valuable  re-provings,  furnished 
us  with  life-like  portraitures  of  medicinal  diseases,  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  mucn 
that  was  obscure  in  Hahnemann's  records.  It  is  the 
same  object  that  has  guided  the  editors  of  the  Sah- 
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nemann  Materia  Medica  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  symptoms  of  those  medicines  of  the  Materia 
Medica  which  have  been  elucidated  by  recent  original 
provings ;  and  though  they  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
their  work  can  lay  no  claim  to  perfection,  they  believe 
that  their  labours  will  enable  the  student  and  practitioner 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  physiography  of  the  medici- 
nal diseases  much  more  easily  than  he  could  from  a  much 
more  lengthened  study  of  the  bare  records  of  Hah- 
nemann's Materia  Medica,  To  give  you  an  example  of 
the  complete  pictures  of  medicinal  diseases  to  be  found 
in  the  new  Materia  Medica,  I  shall  read  at  random  one 
of  the  observations  to  be  found  under  the  section  "  chest," 
in  the  pathogenesy  of  aconite. 

"  After  twenty-four  drops,  burning  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  dryness  of  the  palate  and  constriction  in  the 
oesophagus,  not  relieved  by  drinking  cold  water.  Con- 
stant flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth,  frequent  rising  from 
the  stomach,  and  no  appetite.  Vertigo  when  walking  or 
driving ;  the  tongue  felt  like  leather ;  great  prostration ; 
heat  of  skin ;  flying  shoots  along  the  sternum  and  betwixt 
the  ribs;  sleep  restless,  broken,  unrefreshing;  though  he 
drank  much  during  the  night  he  made  no  water ;  next 
morning  he  passed  red  urine,  with  burning  along  the 
urethra;  he  felt  better  after  breakfast,  but  soon  after- 
wards, when  in  the  open  air,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
rigor  over  the  back  and  chest,  followed  by  great  heat 
(with  headache),  which  the  least  movement  brought 
back ;  there  came  on  violent  cough,  with  painful  shoot- 
ing in  diflerent  parts  of  the  chest,  compelling  him  always 
to  lie  on  the  back,  and  preventing  him  lying  on  either 
side  ;  the  night  was  restless ;  perspiration  after  midnight, 
with  relief;  urine  as  before.  The  next  day  at  three  p.m. 
he  had  another  attack  of  fever ;  pulse  96 ;  n^quent  cough, 
with  severe  pains  from  the  shock  through  the  chest ;  ex- 
pectoration sometimes  brownish-red,  rust  coloured. 
After  this  he  got  gradually  better." 

Now  this  medicinal  malady,  as  thus  recorded,  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  and  gives  us  a  perfectly  comprehensible 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  disease  produced ;  but  how 
different  would  it  have  been  had  the  various  features  of 
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the  disease  been  scattered  asunder,  and  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  other  symptoms  of  totally  different  mala- 
dies (for  every  medicinal  agent  is  capable  of  producing 
several  distinct  medicinal  diseases).  Would  it  not  puzzle 
(Edipus  himself  to  discover  the  different  features  of  any 
one  disease  among  the  confused  and  unconnected  jumble 
of  several  others  ?  Thus  in  the  medicine  I  have  been  just 
speaking  of,  to  wit,  aconite,  we  find  the  distinct  and 
cbaracteristic  symptoms  of  many  inflammatory  and  other 
acute  diseases.  Inflammation  and  conges^on  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  of  the 
throat,  of  the  larynx,  bronchiae,  pulmonary  tissue,  pleura, 
peritoneum,  liver,  heart,  etc. ;  besides  fever,  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic,  tic,  and  other  neuralgic  affections.  If  the 
symptoms  of  aU  these  diseases  are  disconnected  from 
tbeir  natural  attachments,  and  arranged  under  the  head 
of  the  several  organs  where  they  are  observed,  wiU  they 
not  present  a  hopeless  jumble  and  a  disheartening  con- 
fusion P  And  yet  such  is  the  plan  Hahnemann  has  adopted. 
He  has  given  us  the  index  only,  but  suppressed  the  book 
itself;  for  his  arrangement  is  scarcely  a  bit  more  scientifiic, 
though  it  may  be  more  serviceable,  than  if  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  symptoms  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  which  they  commenced.  No  wonder  we 
find  contradictory  symptoms  occurring  under  each  organ ; 
for  must  not  the  symptoms,  say  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
differ  according  as  the  main  seat  of  the  inflammatory  af- 
fection is  the  liver  or  the  kidneys,  the  brain  or  the 
bronchisB  ?  And  so  it  is  with  the  other  symptoms  of  the 
other  organs.  It  is  not  only  unscientific  but  absolutely 
false  to  call  such  contradictory  symptoms  either  primary 
and  secondary  or  alternating  actions'  of  the  medicine. 
Each  proving  must  be  considered  for  itself  as  an  indivi- 
duality, and  to  me  it  is  astonishing  that  Hahnemann, 
who  insisted  so  much  on  individualizing  diseases  and  of 
tracing  each  case  most  carefully  through  all  its  symptoms, 
not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past,  even  in  the  ease 
of  epidemic  and  other  diseases  of  fixed  or  specific  charac- 
ter, should  have  so  far  lost  sight  of  his  own  principle  as  to 
have  mixed  up  at  random,  as  it  were,  all  the  symptoms  of 
♦^he  several  different  diseases  producible  by  each  medicine^ 
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without  giving  us  any  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  indi- 
vidualities contained  in  this  precious  hotch-potch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hahnemann  states  in  his 
latest  writings  that  large  doses  are  apt  to  produce 
secondary  actions/  but  that  from  small  and  moderate 
doses  none  but  primary  actions  ensue.^  Now  he  defines 
primary  action  to  be  the  product  of  the  medicinal  influ- 
ence and  vital  force  conjointly,  but  belonging  principally 
to  the  former,  and  the  secondary  action  is,  he  says,  the 
reaction  of  the  vital  force  against  the  medicinal  influence.'' 
Now,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  why 
there  should  be  no  reaction  against  the  often  Cas  is 
alleged)  powerful  action  of  the  influencing  agent,  if  given 
in  a  small  dose,  whereas  such  reaction  occurs  when  the 
dose  of  the  influencing  agent  happens  to  be  rather  large. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  by  this  statement  he  wished  practi- 
cally to  shelve  altogether  his  former  theory  regarding 
primary  and  secondary  actions,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
sought  to  recommend  the  employment  of  small  doses  in 
preference  to  large  for  pathogenetic  purposes  ? 

Though  we  might  admit  the  occurrence  of  primary  and 
secondary  symptoms,  in  the  sense  of  idiopathic  and  symp- 
tomatic, in  the  proving  of  one  and  the  same  individual,  it 
would  be  obviously  absurd  to  call  the  symptoms  of  one 
individual  secondary  to  those  of  another,  as  Hahnemann 
has  done.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may  refer  you  to  the 
pathogenesy  of  cinchona,  where  he  states  that  the  symptom, 
"  increase  of  the  catamenial  discharge,"  observed  by  him- 
self, is  primary  action,  and  "  suppression  of  the  cata- 
menia,"  observed  by  Kaulin,  is  secondary  action.  And  in 
like  manner  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  call  the  symp- 
toms observed  in  two  different  provers  alternating 
(ictions,  though  this,  too,  Hahnemann  has  done  occasion- 
ally. Thus,  for  instance,  the  symptoms  "  acceleration  of 
the  catamenia,"  observed  by  Bergius,  and  "  retardation  of 
the  catamenia,"  observed  by  himself,  are  stated  to  be 
alternating  actions.  I  will  give  only  one  other  example 
of  this  from  the  pathogenesy  of  Pulsatilla.  There  the 
symptom,  **  shuddering  almost  without  rigor,  so  that  the 

t  Organon,  §§  cxii.,  oxxxvi.      g  Ibid.,  §§  Izvi.,  cxiv.i  cxzxri.      k  Ibid.,  §  Iziii. 
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hair  bristled,  with  anxiety  and  oppressed  feeling,"  ob- 
served  by  Hornburg,  is  stated  to  be  an  alternating  action 
with  "  violent  rigor,  then  a  mingled  sensation  of  internal 
heat  and  shuddering,  followed  by  general  burning  heat, 
with  very  rapid  pidse  and  very  rapid,  deathly,  anxious 
respiration,"  which  was  observed  by  Hahnemann  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  that  as,  as  I  have  above  shown, 
the  primary  and  secondary  action  of  the  medicine,  in  Hah- 
nemann's sense  of  the  words,  is  a  groundless  distinction,  so 
the  employment  of  the  term  alternating  action  is  an  un- 
necessary one.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  we 
know  that  the  medicine,  in  its  positive  action,  has  the 
power  of  producing  opposite  symptoms ;  but  I  believe,  if 
we  knew  the  exact  histories  of  these  medicinal  diseases  as 
they  occurred  in  the  provers,  we  should  find  that  the 
opposite  symptoms  occurred  in  connection  with  totally 
different  groups  of  morbid  action,  or  at  different  stages  of 
the  medicinal  disease. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  student  of 
Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  is  the  great  preponderance 
of  subjective  symptoms  in  each  proving,  and  the  pro- 
portionately very  small  number  of  objective  phenomena  ; 
and  again,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  remark  that  whilst 
the  subjective  phenomena,  the  sensations,  aches,  and 
pains,  are  described  with  the  most  elaborate  minuteness, 
the  objective  phenomena  are,  as  it  were,  only  inciden- 
tally mentioned,  as  though  they  were  hardly  worthy  of 
notice.  Thus  how  indefinite  are  the  recorded  effects  as 
manifested  on  the  skin,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  etc.,  how 
loose  is  the  description  of  the  altered  secretions,  and 
how  thoroughly  do  we  miss  aU  attempts  at  the  micro- 
scopical or  chemical  investigation  of  these  secretions  and 
excretions.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  must 
confess  that  the  objective  phenomena  are  fully  as  much 
pathogenetic  effects  as  the  subjective  ;  and  further,  that 
they  are  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  effects  of 
a  medicine,  for  the  prover  might  imagine  or  feign  any 
number  of  sensations  and  pains,  but  he  could  not  conjure 
a  herpetic  eruption  on  his  skin,  or  an  inflammation  into 
his  sclerotic,  or  a  sediment  into  his  urine,  etc. 

In  1801  Hahnemann,  speaking  of  belladonna  particu- 
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larly,  but  with  reference  also  to  medicines  in  general, 
says: — We  want  to  know  "what  organs  it  deranges 
functionally,  what  it  modifies  in  other  ways,  what  nerves 
it  principally  benumbs  or  excites,  what  alterations  it 
effects  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  digestive  operations, 
how  it  affects  the  mind,  how  the  disposition,  what  influence 
it  exerts  over  some  secretions,  what  modification  the 
muscular  fibre  receives  from  it,  how  long  its  action  lasts, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  rendered  powerless."* 

Now  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  a  medicine 
in  this  way  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  records  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hah- 
nemann fall  very  far  short  of  the  standard  he  originally 
proposed  to  himself.  Probably,  as  Hahnemann  went  on 
with  his  provings,  he  found  it  impossible,  in  the  then 
state  of  physiological  and  pathological  science,  to  ascer- 
tain with  any  degree  of  probability  the  desiderata  he 
points  out  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  for  it  is  notorious 
that,  at  the  period  when  Hahnemann  first  commenced 
his  provings,  these  sciences  were  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
made  up  of  crude  speculations  and  theories,  the  falli- 
bility and  absurdity  of  which  could  not  escape  the  keen 
glance  of  such  a  man  as  Hahnemann.  The  physiology 
and  pathology  of  his  time  no  doubt  fully  deserved  the 
censure  he  bestowed  on  them,  especially  the  latter,  in 
his  essay  entitled  jEsculapitLS  in  the  Balance)  What 
these  sciences  have  since  become  Hahnemann  did  not 
take  the  pains  to  ascertain,  as  the  bitterly  antagonistic 
position  he  was  compelled  to  assume,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  partisans  of  the  old  school,  prejudiced  his  mind 
against  all  the  advances  in  the  sciences  chiefly  cultivated 
by  his  enemies.  Accordingly  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  barren  fields  of  speculative  phy- 
siology had  been  altogether  abandoned,  and  men  had 
directed  their  minds  to  experiment  and  the  observation 
of  nature ;  and  thus,  though  we  cannot  boast  of  having 
made  any  very  gigantic  strides  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, the  materials  furnished  us  by  the  labours  of  the 
champions  of  these  sciences,  chiefly  by  means  of  careful 

i  Lesser  Writings,  p.  445.  J  Ibid.,  p.  480. 
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impartial  investigations,  and  the  discoveries  by  means  of 
the  microscope  and  improved  chemical  analysis,  have  at 
all  events  given  us  better  data  from  which  to  start,  and 
more  assured  premises  from  which  to  make  our  deduc- 
tions, than  were  at  hand  when  Hahnemann  began  his 
pathogenetic  provings.  Hahnemann  therefore,  as  we 
nave  seen,  finding  no  light  shed  upon  his  experiments 
by  the  physiology  of  the  day,  did  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  in  the  absence  of  clear  physiological  light ;  he  noted 
down  the  effects  of  medicines  as  they  occurred,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  provers  who  assisted  him  in  his  experi- 
ments. Science,  he  doubtless  thought,  is  as  yet  unable 
to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  observed  ;  by 
recording  them  just  as  they  occur  I  shall  be  in  a  manner 
independent  of  science.  No  doubt  this  was  and  must 
still  be  the  best  course,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  insight 
into  the  essential  meaning  and  importance  of  the  various 
phenomena  we  observe. 

It  has  been  stated  bv  the  enemies  of  homoeopathy  dis- 
paragingly, by  some  friends  of  the  system  eulogistically, 
that  homoeopathic  practitioners  in  general,  and  the  more 
strict  Hahnemannians  in  particular,  neglect  or  despise  the 
advances  of  modem  pathological  and  physiological  science, 
and  tliis  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  for  as  long  as  his 
Materia  Medica  is  confined  to  a  bare  enumeration  of 
symptoms,  arranged  in  defiance  of  accredited  physiological 
principles,  so  long  must  the  practice  of  the  homoeopathist 
be  mainly  made  up  of  an  almost  mechanical  comparison  of 
symptoms.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  perfection  of  the 
medical  art  we  ought  to  aim  at.  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  strive  to  attain  the  theoretical  standard  proposed  by 
Hahnemann  himself  in  1801  ?  And  how  is  this  attain- 
able ?  I  answer  at  once  by  a  more  scientific  character  of 
our  Materia  Medica,  by  treating  our  pathogenetic  provings 
in  a  thoroughly  physiological  manner;  by  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  actions  of  medicines  the  aids  and  appliances 
of  the  microscope,  chemical  analysis,  and  the  ascertained 
principles  (not  the  theoretical  surmises)  of  modem  phy- 
siology. This  is  being  done  by  many  of  the  more  recent 
pioneers  of  pathogenetic  experimentation,  and  if  we 
were  all  animated  by  the  noble  zeal  for  the  advancement 
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of  our  art  which  they  have  exhibited,  the  reproach  of 
unscientific  character,  which  is  so  continually  urged  against 
us  by  the  adherents  of  so-called  rational  medicine,  would 
soon  have  no  semblance  of  a  basis,  but  our  system  would 
speedily  be  recognised  by  all  as  the  only  one  that  has 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  science.  The  task  of  raising 
medicine  to  the  level  of  the  current  science  must  be 
performed  by  homoeopathists ;  no  other  sect  is  capable 
of  doing  this,  for  none  other  possesses  sufficient  faith 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  physiological  experi- 
mentation to  induce  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
martyrdom  of  proving  medicines.  Even  the  followers  of 
Eademacher,  whose  therapeutic  maxim  is  a  rude  homoeo- 
pathy, cannot  get  up  sufficient  pathogenetic  zeal  to  con- 
tinue the  experiments  they  began  so  energetically ;  and 
their  admirable  proving  of  iron  stands  an  isolated  monu- 
ment of  their  skill  and  good  intentions,  useless  to  them- 
selves, but  gladly  accepted  by  us. 

Though  I  have  freely  criticised  the  defects  of  Hahne- 
mann's Materia  Medica,  I  would  be  sorry  to  give  you 
the  impression  that  I  at  all  undervalue  his  work.     On  the 
contrary,  the  more  I  study  his  Materia  Medica  the  more 
I  marvel  at  the  transcendent  acuteness  of  the  author, 
his  wonderful  perceptive  powers,  his  almost  miraculous 
instinct  in  perceiviog  the  characteristic  symptoms,  the 
germs  of  grand  pathological  states  producible  by  medicines, 
amid  the  perplexing  redundancy  of  their  less  important 
pathogenetic  effects ;  and  I  may  safely  say  that  in  the  mere 
labour  of  the  Materia  Medica-,  Hahnemann's  own  doings 
are  tenfold  as  great  and  important  as  all  the  labours  of  aU 
his  predecessors  and  all  his  followers ;  that  while  we  might 
manage  to  get  on  though  we  were  deprived  of  all  the 
provings  of   eveiy  other  contributor   to    our    Materia 
Medica,  were  we  deprived  of  Hahnemann's  observations, 
and  especially  his  earlier  provings,  such  as  belladonna, 
aconite,  bryonia,  nux,  pulsatilla,  rhus,  arnica,  mercurius, 
etc.,  we  might  shut  up  shop  at  once.     In  the  matter  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  we  all  must  acknowledge  that  among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a 
greater  than  Samuel  Hahnemann. 


LECTUEE  IX. 

ON"  hahnema:n^n's  doctbife  op  chbonio  diseases. 

Befoee  Hahnemaim's  enunciation  of  his  peculiar  pa- 
thological doctrine  of  the  origin  of  chronic  diseases, 
commonly  tenned  the  psora-theory,  the  grand  distinctive 
feature  of  his  practical  directions  consisted  in  oft-re- 
peated injunctions  to  individualize  to  the  utmost  all  dis- 
eases, that  is  to  say,  to  regard  each  morbid  case  as  an  in- 
dividuality, a  disease  that  stood  per  se,  and  might  never 
again  occur  in  the  precise  form  then  observed,  and 
which  demanded  for  its  cure  a  remedy  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  symptoms  and  utterly  irrespective 
of  any  presumed  essential  cause  or  pathological  doctrine 
whatsoever. 

No  one  ever  ridiculed  the  therapeutic  maxim  of  the 
dominant  school,  "  tolle  causam,^*  more  than  Hahnemann. 
His  essay  entitled  the  Medicine  of  JEaperience,  that  On 
the  Valtie  of  the  Speculative  Systems  of  Medicine,  and 
even  the  introduction  to  every  successive  edition  of  the 
Organon,  abound  in  passages  ridiculing  the  notion  of  any 
inquiry  into  the  essential  nature  of  diseases,  and  no 
maxim  is  more  frequently  or  more  dogmatically  enun- 
ciated  by  our  Master  than  this  (I  quote  from  his  Medi^ 
cine  of  Experience)  : — 

"  The  internal  essential  nature  of  every  malady,  of 
every  individual  case  of  disease,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  know  it  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it,  expresses 
itself  by  the  symptoms,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  investigations  of  the  true  observer  in  their  whole 
extent,  connection,  and  succession." 

Again : — 

"  When  the  physician  has  discovered  all  the  observable 
symptoms  of  the  disease  that  exist,  he  has  discovered 
the  disease  itself,  he  has  attained  the  complete  conception 
of  it  requisite  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  cure." 

Passing  over  his  intermediate  works,  we  find  precisely 
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the  same  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  Orgcmon,  in  even  its  last  edition.  Thus  in  §  vi. 
we  find  it  written  : — 

"  The  unprejudiced  observer,  let  his  powers  of  pene- 
tration be  ever  so  great,  takes  note  of  nothing  in  every 
individual  disease  except  the  changes  in  the  health  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind  which  can  be  perceived  exter- 
nally by  means  of  the  senses,  that  is  to  say,  he  notices 
only  the  deviations  from  the  former  healthy  state  of  the 
now  diseased  individual  which  are  felt  by  the  patient 
himself,  remarked  by  those  around  him,  and  observed 
by  the  physician.  All  these  perceptible  signs  represent 
the  disease  in  its  whole  extent ;  that  is,  together  they  form 
the  true  and  only  conceivable  portrait  of  the  disease." 

And  in  a  note  to  this  paragraph  he  once  more  holds 
up  to  ridicule  those  who  would  seek  to  know  anything 
more  about  the  disease  than  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  patient. 

After  aU  this  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  meet 
Hahnemann  in  the  domain  of  pathological  hypothesis, 
and  actually  promulgating  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  all 
chronic  diseases.  Aid  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  shall 
find  that  his  doctrine  of  chronic  disease — and  this  I  say 
without  thereby  implying  its  fallacy — is  an  attempt  at 
a  dogmatical  explanation  of  the  essential  nature  of  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  maladies  that  afflict  mankind; 
and  as  aJI  Hahnemann's  views  and  doctrines  were  made 
subservient  to  his  therapeutics,  this  pathological  hypo- 
thesis of  his  was  the  foundation  of  a  peculiar  therapia, 
differing  in  some  essential  particulars  from  what  he  had 
heretofore  taught. 

Before  entering  on  a  critical  analysis  and  examination 
of  Hahnemann's  doctrine  of  chronic  diseases,  I  think 
it  as  well  for  the  sake  of  those  of  you  who  may  not  have 
had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
Hahnemann's  pecidiar  tenets  on  this  point,  to  trace  out 
for  you  the  exact  course  of  Hahnemann's  views  upon 
the  subject  as  far  as  they  can  be  learned  from  his  medical 
writings. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Hahnemann  first  conceived 
his  doctrine  of  chronic  diseases   about   the  year  182'^ 

b2 
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when  he  sent  for  his  trusty  followers  Stapf  and  Gross 
to  come  to  Coethen,  where  he  then  resided,  in  order  to 
hear  from  his  own  Hps  his  explanation  of  the  psora 
theory ;  and  that  the  first  published  record  of  it  is  the 
fiirst  edition  of  his  great  work  on  Chronic  Diseases,  pub- 
lished in  1828.  But  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
this  was  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  his  peculiar 
and  remarkable  doctrine,  we  have  evidence  in  his  writ- 
ings that  for  many  years  previously,  indeed,  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  very  first  medical  work  of  any  magnitude, 
that  on  Venereal  Diseases,  published  in  1789,  show, 
that  even  before  his  discovery  of  the  homoeopathic 
law,  his  mind  had  a  certain  tendency  towards  the  theory 
which,  when  formally  promulgated,  seemed  to  come  so 
unexpectedly  upon  his  disciples. 

In  that  early  work  just  alluded  to  he  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  dangerous  effects  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  common  practice  of  destroying  the  chancre,  his 
notion  being  that  the  external  sore  was  but  the  sign  of 
the  universal  infection  of  the  organism,  and  that  whilst 
it  existed  the  disease  expended  aU  its  energy  upon  this 
external  morbid  process ;  but  that  if  the  external  affec- 
tion were  removed,  the  disease,  which  was  by  no  means 
destroyed  by  such  an  act,  being  deprived  of  an  external 
seat,  preyed  upon  some  internal  organ  or  organs,  and 
gave  rise  to  that  series  of  phenomena  we  denominate 
secondary  or  constitutional  syphilis. 

But  still  more  marked  and  striking  is  a  passage  which 
occurs  in  an  essay  published  by  Hahnemann  in  1816, 
just  twelve  years  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  Chronic  Diseases.^ 

Speaking  of  the  itch,  he  says : — 

"This  disease  belongs  to  the  chronic  exanthematous 
diseases,  and  in  it  nature  also  produces  the  itch- vesicles, 
at  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  that  was  origi- 
nally touched  by  the  itch- virus,  e.  g.,  betwixt  the  fingers 
and  on  the  wrists,  if  the  hands  were  first  affected.  As 
soon  as  the  itch-vesicles  have  made  their  appearance,  this 
IS  a  sign  that  the  internal  itch-disease  is  already  folly 

^ ~" ---  .  -  -  -  ■!■■_ 

k  Lesser  Writings,  p.  731. 
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developed;  for  at  first  there  is  actually  no  morbid 
change  observable  on  the  affected  part,  no  itching,  no 
itch-vesicles.  Usually  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  after  the  application  of  the  itch-virus  there  occurs, 
along  with  slight  fever,  which  is  not  noticed  by  many 
persons,  the  eruption  of  the  first  itch-vesicle — nature 
requires  this  time  in  order  to  complete  the  full  infection, 
that  is  to  say,  the  development  of  the  itch-disease  in  the 
interior,  throughout  the  organism.  The  itch-vesicles  that 
now  appear  are  hence  no  mere  local  malady,  but  a  proof 
of  the  completion  of  the  internal  disease.  The  itch- 
miasm,  as  soon  as  it  has  contaminated  the  hand,  remains 
no  longer  local  the  instant  it  has  caused  inoculation,  but 

Proceeds  to  alter  the  interior  of  the  organism  and  to 
evelope  itself  into  this  peculiar  disease  until  the  entire 
infection  is  accomplished,  and  then  only  does  the  erup- 
tion produced  by  the  internal  malady  appear  on  the  skin, 
and  that  at  first  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  point  of 
infection.  The  itch-vesicles  are  an  abnormal  organ  pro- 
duced by  the  inner  organism  upon  the  skin,  designed 
by  nature  to  be  the  external  substitute  of  the  internal 
disease,  to  take  the  latter  upon  itself,  to  absorb  it,  as  it 
were,  and  so  to  keep  it  subdued,  slumbering,  and  latent. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  this,  that  so  long 
as  the  vesicles  remain  on  the  skin  and  continue  to  itch 
and  discharge,  the  internal  disease  cannot  make  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and  from  this  also,  that  whenever  it  is  par- 
tiallv  destroyed  on  the  skin,  without  any  previous  cure 
of  the  internal  itch-disease  (especially  if  it  be  of  some- 
what long  standing  and  have  attained  to  any  extent) 
being  effected  by  means  of  the  internal  employment  of 
its  specific  remedy  sulphvTy  this  internal  disease  then 
bursts  forth  rapidly,  often  in  a  frightful  manner,  in  the 
form  of  phthisis^  asthma,  insanity,  dropsy,  apoplexy^ 
amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  it  not  unfreqicently  occasions 
atbdden  death^"* 

This  we  shall  presently  find  is  exactlv  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  work  on  Chronic  Diseases,  with  this  differ^ 
ence,  that  in  the  latter  place  it  is  made  much  more 
general  or  universal  in  its  application. 

Let  us  now  see  from  Hahnemann's  own  account,  con-* 
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tained  in  the  first  part  of  his  Chronic  Diseases,  how 
it  was  he  came  to  invent  his  fiilly  developed  doctrine  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  chronic  diseases.  We  shall  best 
learn  this  from  the  work  on  that  subject  I  have  so  often 
alluded  to. 

In  comparison  with  allopathy,  he  observes,  homcBO- 
pathy    has  been  exceedingly  successful,  not  only  with 
acute  diseases,  epidemics,  and  sporadic  fevers,  but  also 
with  the  numerous  array  of  chronic  maladies  in  which 
allopathic  treatment  was  so  ofben  worse  than  useless. 
Under  homoeopathic  treatment,  the  actual  morbid  state 
of  these  chronic  maladies  was  often  removed  in  a  very 
short  time,  so  that  the  patients  in  their  improved  state 
could  again  enjoy  happy  days.     Hiihnemann  denominates 
the  condition  of  these  patients  after  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  expressly  improvement  or  amelioration,    and 
alleges  that  though  they  were  often  very  much  relieved, 
they  were  not  cured,  for  their  complaints  would  all  or  to 
a  great  degree  be  brought  back  by  many  unfavourable 
circumstances,  such  as  great  errors  of  diet,  a  chill,  raw, 
wet,  or  stormy  weather,  the  autumn  season,  but  particu^ 
larly  the  winter  and  a  wintry  spring,  violent  corporeal 
or  mental  exertion,  an  injury,  some  mental  emotion,  sucli 
as  fright,  grief,  c^re,  or  v^tion ;  their  return  imder 
these  circumstances  was   generally  attended  with  the 
appearance  of  new  symptoms ;  and  if  they  were  not  more 
serious,  they  were  generally  more  troublesome  and  more 
diflScult  of  removal  than  before.  If  a  medicine  was  found 
that  answered  both  the  old  and  new  symptoms,  it  would 
soon  produce  an  amelioration;   but  if  it  was  only  the 
old  symptoms  that  recurred,  the  medicine  that  had  at 
first  done  good  was  now  no  longer  so  effectual,  and  if  it 
required  to  be  repeated  again,  it  was  still  less  so.     But 
notwithstanding  the  observance  of  the  best-regulated  diet 
and  the  employment  of  the  apparently  best-suited  ho- 
moeopathic remedy,  new  symptoms  constantly  made  their 
appearance,  which  were  witn  dif&culty  and  imperfectly 
removed  by  other  medicines,  or  perhaps  were  not  at  all 
ameliorated,  if  the  unfavourable  influences  above  aUuded 
to  occurred.      Occasionally,  some  favourable  influences, 
such  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  an  ameliorated  condition 
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of  life,  an  agreeable  journey,  a  good  season  and  dry  nni- 
form  weather,  would  cause  the  malady  to  come  to  a  stand 
for  some  time;  but  this  was  never  of  long  duration, 
the  disease  would  continue  to  progress,  the  remedies 
employed  would  do  little  or  no  good,  and  the  disease  in- 
creased from  year  to  year. 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  was  and  continued  to  be  the  more 
rapid  or  slower  course  of  such  treatments  of  all  non- 
venereal,  considerable  chronic  diseases,  even  when  appa- 
rently conducted  strictly  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  nomoeopathic  art  as  hitherto  known.  Their  com- 
mencement was  cheering,  their  progress  less  favourable, 
their  issue  hopeless." 

"And  yet"  he  adds,  "  the  doctrine  itself  is  built  upon 
the  impregnable  pillars  of  truth,  and  must  ever  remain  so." 
As  proofs  of  its  excellence  and  almost  infallibility,  he 
cites  the  splendid  successes  obtained  by  it  in  diseases  of 
a  fixed  character,  such  as  the  scarlet  fever  of  Sydenham, 
the  miliary  fever,  the  hooping-cough,  the  croup,  the  sycosic 
disease,  autumnal  dysenteries,  pleurisies,  typhus  fever, 
etc.,  and  then  he  asks,  "  Whence  this  inferior  success, 
this  absolute  want  of  success  in  the  prolonged  treatment 
of  non- venereal  chronic  diseases  P"  His  disciples  attri- 
buted it  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  medicines 
properly  proved ;  but  to  this  Hahnemann  could  not  ascribe 
it,  especially  as,  in  spite  of  the  additions  yearly  made  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  no  progress  was  made  in  tne  cure  of 
chronic  diseases.  He  says  that  from  the  year  1816-17 
the  solution  of  this  problem  occupied  him  day  and  night, 
and  at  length  he  succeeded  in  solving  it,  and  in  1827  he 
summoned  to  his  side  two  of  his  most  esteemed  disciples, 
viz.,  Drs.  Stapf  and  Gross,  and  communicated  to  them 
his  discovery,  in  case  his  death,  for  he  was  then  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  should  have  occurred  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book  on  the  subject.  This  remarkable  book 
duly  appeared  the  following  year. 

His  researches  and  reflections,  as  he  tells  us  in  this 
work,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the 
constant  recurrence  of  chronic  diseases  after  the  symp- 
toms present  had  been  removed  by  the  homoBopathically- 
selected  remedy,  and  their  recurrence  with  new  and  gra^' 
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symptoms,  was  that  the  homoeopathic  physician  in  these 
(fiseases  had  not  merely  to  do  with  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena actually  present,  but  that  these  phenomena  only 
represented  a  portion  of  the  deeply-seated  fundamental 
malady,  whose  great  extent  was  manifested  by  the  new 
symptoms  tjiat  appeared  from  time  to  time ;  and  imless 
he  knew  this  fundamental  disease  in  the  full  extent  of  all 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  it,  he  could  not  hope  to  discover 
any  medicines  which  should  correspond  in  their  peculiar 
pathogenetic  effects  to  the  whole  fundamental  malady, 
and  therefore  he  would  be  unable  to  cure  it  in  its  whole 
extent,  or  in  its  several  features*  That  the  sought-for 
fundamental  malady  must  be  of  a  chronic  miasmatic  na- 
ture, Hahnemann  was  convinced  from  the  fact  that  it 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
most  robust  constitution,  nor  by  the  most  healthy  diet  and 
careful  regimen,  but  that  it  increased  in  intensity  and 
extent  from  year  to  year,  and  became  always  worse  and 
worse  until  the  termination  of  life,  like  every  chronic  mi- 
asmatic disease;  for  example,  syphilis,  which  if  not  cured 
by  its  specific  mercury,  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
always  developed  new  and  graver  symptoms. 

His  fru^her  researches  showed  that  the  obstacle  to  the 
cure  seemed  to  He  in  a  previous  scabious  eruption  which 
the  patient  frequently  confessed  to  having  had,  and  from 
which  he  often  dated  all  his  sufferings.  When  the  pa- 
tients did  not  confess  to  any  such  infection,  they  yet 
showed  in  their  persons  slight  traces  of  it,  such  as  sca- 
bious vesicles,  herpetic  eruptions,  etc.,  that  appeared  from 
time  to  time  to  time  as  infallible  signs  of  a  former  infec- 
tion of  this  nature. 

These  circumstances  and  innumerable  observations  of 
other  physicians,  together  with  his  own  experience,  that 
chronic  diseases  occurred  on  the  suppression  artificially, 
or  disappearance  from  other  causes  of  a  scabious  eruption 
from  the  skin  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals,  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  character  of  the  internal 
enemy  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

By  degrees  he  became  acquainted  with  more  efficient 
remedies  for  this  fundamental  malady,  the  cause  of  so 
many  sufferings,  which  he  called  psora,  meaning  thereby 
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the  internal  itch-disease,  with  or  without  its  exanthema, 
and  he  was  convinced  by  the  excellent  services  rendered 
by  these  same  medicines  in  similar  chronic  diseases, 
where  the  patients  could  not  call  to  remembrance  any 
such  infection,  that  these  diseases  also  must  have  owed 
their  origin  to  some  psora  communicated  to  them  either 
when  they  were  infants,  or  at  some  unrememberable  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  and  it  often  happened  that  careful  in- 
quiries among  their  parents  or  friends  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  this  conjecture. 

Careful  observation,  he  says,  of  the  curative  powers  of 
the  antipsoric  medicines  discovered  in  the  eleven  years  of 
his  researches,  taught  him  how  frequently  severe  and 
most  severe  as  well  as  moderate  chronic  diseases  were 
derived  from  this  source.  It  likewise  taught  him  that 
this  Proteus-like  psora  was  the  source  not  only  of  most  of 
those  varieties  of  skin  diseases  so  carefully  distinguished 
by  Willan,  but  also  of  almost  all  abnormal  growths,  from 
the  wart  on  the  finger  to  the  largest  encysted  tumour, 
from  the  deformed  naU  to  the  tumours  on  bones  and  the 
distortions  of  the  spine,  and  many  other  kinds  of  soften- 
ing and  deformity  of  the  bones  ;  that  it  was  the  origin  of 
a  tendency  to  epistaxis  and  hsBmorrhoids,  of  hsBmoptysis, 
hsBmatemesis,  andhsematuria,  of  suppressed  as  well  as  of 
excessive  catamenial  discharge,  of  long-continued  noctur- 
nal diaphoresis  and  of  a  parchment-like  dryness  of  the 
skin,  of  a  habit  of  diarrhoea  as  well  as  inveterate  constipa- 
tion, of  neuralgic  pains  and  convulsive  diseases,  of  chronic 
ulcers  and  inflammations,  of  hypersarcoses  and  tumours, 
of  marasmus  and  excessive  sensitiveness,  of  the  many 
abnormal  conditions  or  complete  loss  of  the  senses  of 
hearing,  sight,  smeU,  taste,  and  touch,  of  excessive 
salacity  and  of  complete  impotence,  of  all  mental  diseases 
from  imbecility  to  extasis,  from  melancholia  to  fury,  of 
syncope  and  vertigo,  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  those  of 
tne  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  going  under  the  name  of 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis — in  a  word,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  the  chronic  diseases  described  under  different 
names  in  pathological  works.  In  a  word,  his  observations 
convinced  him  that  all  those  chronic  diseases  which  could 
not  be  said  to  arise  from  the  infection  of  the  two  venereal 
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maladies,  syphilis  and  sycosis^  were  but  partial  develop- 
ments  of  the  very  ancient  chronic  leprous  and  scabious 
miasm,  that  is  to  say,  were  only  derivatives  from  one  and 
the  same  fundamental  disease ;  just  as  in  an  epidemic, 
say  of  typhus,  aU  the  patients  owe  their  disease  to  one 
and  the  same  pestilential  influence,  though  some  may 
present  one  series  of  symptoms,  others  another,  and  all 
the  symptoms  from  all  the  patients  together  present  the 
complete  picture  of  the  disease ;  and  every  case  is  curable 
by  one,  or  at  the  most  two  remedies,  however  much 
the  cases  may  apparently  differ  from  each  other,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  being  totally  different  dis- 
eases. 

In  Europe,  and  he  believes  also  in  aU  other  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  only  three  chronic  miasms,  whence 
all  or  nearly  aU  chronic  diseases  are  derived.  First, 
syphilis ;  second,  sycosis,  or  the  fig-wart  disease ;  third, 
psora,  the  disease  which  has  the  scabious  eruption  for  its 
local  manifestation. 

Psora  is,  according  to  Hahnemann,  the  oldest,  most 
universal,  and  most  destructive,  but  at  the  same  time 
most  misunderstood  of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseases,  and 
it  has  for  centuries  been  the  parent  of  the  thousands  of 
different  acute  and  chronic  non-venereal  diseases  which 
have  afllicted  man  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
leprosy  of  the  Israelites  described  in  Leviticus  was  but 
a  variety  of  psora,  so  were  the  various  forms  of  leprosy 
that  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages,  likewise  that 
malignant  form  of  erysipelas  that  spread  throughout 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  termed  St,  Anihony^s  jire. 
Under  these  forms  of  the  disease  its  whole  maligmty 
seemed  to  be  expended  on  the  skin.  By  the  introduction 
of  habits  of  greater  cleanliness,  the  frequent  use  of  warm 
baths,  greater  attention  to  diet,  and  a  better  regulated 
mode  of  life,  the  external  repulsive  aspect  of  the  psora  was 
so  far  mitigated  in  the  course  of  time  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  came  to  present  the  form 
in  which  we  see  it  now-a-days,  viz.,  the  scabious  eruption 
or  itch.  In  this  form  the  degenerated  lepra  or  psora  is 
much  more  easily  removed  from  the  skin  by  means  of 
baths,  lotions,  and  ointments  of  sulphur,  lead,  copper. 
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zinc,  and  mercury,  but  the  evil  is  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. The  leprosy  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  middle 
ages  was  much  less  dangerous,  for  in  this  form  of  psora 
the  disease  rendered  the  skin  so  disgusting  that  every  one 
fled  fi*om  the  contact  of  those  affected  by  it,  whereas  the 
itch  is  often  quite  overlooked,  and  may  readilv  be 
communicated  without  the  victim  berug  aware  that  he  is 
in  contact  with  an  individual  affected  by  itch  ;  and  it  is, 
says  Hahnemann,  one  of  the  most  infectious  of  diseases. 
Tne  fatal  &cility  with  which  the  external  manifestation  of 
psora — ^the  itch — can  be  suppressed  by  means  of  external 
applications  (which  was  not  the  case  with  it  when  it  existed 
under  the  form  of  leprosy),  whereby  the  internal  psora  is 
made  to  develope  itself,  is  the  cause  of  the  great  mcrease 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  the  chronic  mala- 
dies that  afflict  humanity.  Hahnemann  calculates  that  at 
least  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  diseases  are  derived  from 
it,  and  that  the  remaining  eighth  is  derived  from  syphilis 
and  sycosis,  or  from  a  combination  of  some  two  of  these 
three  miasmata,  or  of  all  three.  Hahnemann  alleges  that 
a  great  mistake  has  hitherto  been  committed  by  ail 
modem  medical  men  without  exception,  the  most  cele- 
brated as  well  as  the  least  celebrated,  in  viewing  the  itch 
as  a  merely  local  disease,  and  using  their  utmost  efforts  to 
drive  it  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  means  of  all  sorts 
of  salves  and  lotions.  He  strongly  condemns  this  treat- 
ment, and  makes  those  who  practise  it  responsible  for 
the  evils  thus  brought  upon  humanity,  and  he  states  that 
the  ancient  physicians  were  more  conscientious  and 
better  observers,  for  they  perceived  the  evil  effects  of 
driving  the  eruption  off  the  skiu  in  this  way,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  cure  the  disease  rather  by  iutemal  reme- 
dies ;  with  but  indifferent  success,  however,  as  it  would 
seem.  "  Eepercussion  of  the  itch,"  Hahnemann  says, 
^'  is  an  erroneous  expression,  for  the  psora  or  itch-disease 
is  already  in  the  body,  and  the  cutaneous  affection  is  its 
external  sign,  which,  as  long  as  it  exists,  keeps  the  inter- 
nal disease  quiet,  and  makes  the  internal  psora,  with  all 
its  secondary  affections,  latent,^* 

From  the  conscientious  and  observant  older  physicians 
referred  to,  Hahnemann  now  adduces  an  immense  series 
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of  cases  to  illustrate  the  evil  consequences  of  suppressing 
the  external  eruption.  In  this  enumeration  he  includes 
not  merely  the  itch-disease,  but  also  cases  where  the  sup- 
pression of  tinea  capitis  and  herpetic  eruptions  was  fol- 
lowed by  bad  effecte.  Indeed,  he  regards  tinea,  crusta 
lactea,  tetters,  etc.,  as  merely  varieties  of  the  itch-erup- 
tion. 

According  to  Hahnemann,  the  inoculation  or  infection 
with  the  virus  of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseases  takes 
place  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  acute  ex- 
anthemata; the  moment  the  virus  touches  the  skin  the 
disease  has  taken,  and  all  the  washing  and  scouring  in 
the  world  will  not  avail  to  prevent  its  infection.  The 
whole  organism  is  instantly  affected,  and  after  a  time  it 
proceeds  to  attempt  to  free  itself  from  the  morbid  pro- 
duct caused  by  the  process  in  its  interior,  bv  depositing  it 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  its  entrance  into  the  body.  In  this 
way  the  itch  appears  on  the  skin,  the  chancre  on  the 
genitals.  The  difference  betwixt  the  acute  and  chronic 
miasmatic  diseases  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  whole  disease  runs  its  course  in  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  after  which  the  patient  is  free  from  dis- 
ease and  healthy.  K  the  chancre  or  itch  be  treated  only 
externally,  and  thereby  removed  from  the  skin,  the  body 
remains,  notwithstanding,  syphilitic  or  psoric ;  but  if  the 
appropriate  internal  remedy  be  given,  the  internal  funda- 
mental disease,  together  with  its  external  manifestation,  is 
removed,  and  health  is  restored.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
individual  remains  diseased  all  his  lifetime,  and  the  most 
vigorous  constitution  is  unable  to  subdue  the  malady. 

Of  the  chronic  miasmatic  diseases  the  itch  is  far  the 
most  communicable.  The  syphilitic  and  sycosic  viruses 
seem  to  require  that  the  skin  be  rubbed  a  little  before 
they  will  take,  but  the  mere  contact  of  the  psoric  miasm 
with  the  epidermis  is  enough,  and  the  infection  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  a  glove,  a 
towel,  a  sheet,  or  even  by  the  physician  who  feels  the 
pulse  of  an  itch-patient.  In  order  to  study  the  disease 
we  do  not,  says  Hahnemann,  require  to  go  to  prisons, 
workhouses,  or  orphan-schools  ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
classes  of  society  and  in  every  rank,  in  the  hermit  of 
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Montserrat  and  in   the  royal  child  reposing  in  cambric 
in  its  cradle. 

The  part  of  the  skin  the  psoric  miasm  first  touches 
presents  no  unusual  appearance  for  the  first  few  days. 
The  nerve  first  attacked  by  the  miasm  instantly  com- 
municates it  to  the  nerves  of  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
an  invisible  dynamic  manner.     The  living  organism  is 
thus  silently  penetrated  by  the  iufection,  and  endeavours 
to  relieve  itself  and  silence  the  internal  symptoms  by  the 
production  of  the  local  cutaneous  eruption ;  and  so  long 
as  this  exists  ia  its  original  form,  the  mtemal  psora,  with 
its  secondary  affections,  cannot  burst  forth.     It  takes 
from  six  to  ten  days  to  produce  this  external  cutaneous 
symptom,    and   its  appearance  is  ushered  in  by  slight 
feverish  symptoms,   which  the   patient  often   does  not 
notice,  or  merely  thinks  them  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  an  ordinary  cold.     The  vesicles  produced  contain  a 
lymph  or  purulent  fluid,  which  is  the  infecting  agent. 
As  long  as  the  original  eruption  continues  the  disease  is 
communicable  by  infection,  but  if  this  has  disappeared, 
the  secondary  psoric  symptoms,  Kke  the  secondary  syphi- 
litic symptoms,  are  no  longer  capable   of  propagating 
the  disease.     Whilst  the  primary  eruption  continues,  the 
disease  is  most  readily  cured  by  means  of  the  specific 
medicines.     If  no  remedies  be  employed,  then  the  dis- 
ease increases  in  extent  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  external  disease  increases  pari  passu  with  the  in- 
ternal, and  silences  the  latter  or  keeps  it  in  the  latent 
form.     All  this  time  the  individual  is  apparently  in  good 
health,  with  the  exception  of  his  external  eruption  of 
itch,  the  intense   and  intolerable  itching  of  which  at 
length  drives  him  to  seek  medical  aid.     The  sole  treat- 
ment of  medical  practitioners   consists   in   driving  the 
eruption  off  the   skin  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  is 
easily  effected  by  means  of  unguents  or  lotions ;  the  skin 
is  cleared,  but  the  internal  psoric  disease,  having  now  no 
vicarious  external  malady,  has  full  leave  to  develope  itself 
in  the  interior,  and  this  internal  psora  is  the  essence 
of  the   many  thousand   forms   of   chronic  non-venereal 
disease. 

The  suppression  of  the  itch-disease,  while  still  recent 
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and  of  very  small  extent,  is  not  attended  with  such  im- 
mediate bad  effects  as  that  of  a  very  copious  eruption 
of  long  continuance,  still  the  danger  is  only  more  remote, 
not  less  great,  for  the  small  amount  of  psoric  internal 
disease  goes  on  silently  and  gradually  increasing,  until 
at  length  it  betrays  its  existence  by  immistakable  signs, 
and  if  not  specifically  cured  lasts  until  the  very  end  of 
life. 

Still  the  psoric  disease,  even  while  latent  or  slumber- 
ing, betrays  its  existence  by  many  unequivocal  symptoms, 
though  not  constituting  any  formal  disease.  In  different 
individuals  these  symptoms  of  the  latent  disease  are  dif- 
ferent. The  following  are  the  signs  that  betray  the 
lurking  existence  of  the  stiU  slumbering  psoric  disease. 

In  children :  frequent  discharge  of  round  and  thread 
worms,  great  itching  in  the  rectum ;  distended  abdomen ; 
alternate  ravenous  hunger  and  want  of  appetite ;  pale- 
ness of  face  and  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles  ;  tendency 
to  ophthalmia ;  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck ;  perspi- 
ration on  the  head  when  asleep  at  night. 

In  girls  and  youths  (more  rarely  in  adults)  :  frequent 
epistaxis ;  cold  hands  or  sweat  on  the  palms ;  col^  dry 
feet,  or  perspiration  on  the  feet  of  a  foetid  odour ;  ten- 
dency to  falling  asleep  of  the  arms  or  legs ;  frequent 
cramps  in  the  (»lves  or  arms ;  painless  twitching  of  cer- 
tain muscular  parts  here  and  there  ;  frequent  or  chronic 
cold  in  the  head  and  catarrh,  or  impossibility  of  catching 
cold  notwithstanding  the  greatest  occasion  for  it ;  chronic 
stoppage  of  one  or  other  nostril ;  ulcerated  nostrils  j 
troublesome  dry  feeling  in  the  nose ;  frequent  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  and  hoarseness ;  short  cough  in 
the  morning  ;  frequent  attacks  of  asthma ;  easy  catching 
cold  of  the  whole  body  or  of  separate  parts,  with  ten- 
dency of  those  parts  to  perspire ;  tendency  to  sprains 
from  very  slight  exertions,  and  sundry  uncomfortable 
symptoms  after  any  unusual  muscular  exertion;  hemi- 
crania  or  toothache  from  a  moderate  mental  emotion ; 
frequent  flying  redness  and  heat  in  the  face,  with  anxious 
feeling ;  falling  out,  dryness,  or  scaliness  of  the  hair ; 
tendency  to  erysipelas ;  absence  or  irregularity  of  the 
catamenia,  with  accompanying  headache ;   twitching   of 
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the  limbs  when  going  to  sleep ;  fatigue  on  waking  in  the 
morning;  unrefreshrng  sleep;  morning  sweat  in  bed; 
too  easy  perspiration  during  the  day  or  inability  to  per- 
spire ;  white  or  pale  or  cracked  tongue.;  much  hawEing 
01  mucus;  frequent  or  constant  bad  smell  from  the 
mouth ;  sour  taste ;  morning  sickness ;  empty  feeling  in 
the  stomach  ;  repugnance  to  warm  cooked  victuals,  espe- 
cially to  meat ;  repugnance  to  milk ;  dryness  in  the 
mouth  at  night  or  in  the  morning ;  frequent  griping ; 
hard  constipated  motions,  often  covered  with  a  slimy 
envelope,  or  soft,  diarrhoeic,  fermented  stools ;  hsemor- 
rhoids,  discharge  of  blood  by  stool ;  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  fundament;  itching  in  anus;  dark-coloured 
urine ;  swollen  enlarged  veina  in  the  legs ;  chilblains  and 
pain  of  chilblains  independent  of  cold  weather,  even  in 
summer ;  corns  without  pressure  of  the  shoes  ;  bending, 
straining,  and  cracking  of  various  joints  ;  drawing  stretch- 
ing pain  in  the  nape,  the  back,  the  limbs,  and  especially 
in  the  teeth  in  damp,  stormy  weather,  during  north-west 
and  north-east  winds,  after  a  chill,  over-exertion,  dis- 
agreeable mental  emotions,  etc. ;  recurrence  of  pains  and 
symptoms  when  at  rest,  which  go  off  when  moving; 
most  of  the  complaints  are  at  night,  and  are  renewed  or 
increased  when  the  barometer  is  low,  in  the  north  or 
north-east  wind,  in  winter  and  spring.  Disturbing, 
frightful,  or  too  vivid  dreams  ;  unhealthy  skin,  every  little 
wound  festers ;  chapped  skin  of  the  hands  and  lips ;  fre- 
quent boils  and  whitlows ;  rough  skin  on  the  limbs  and 
cheeks ;  here  and  there  a  rough,  scaly  spot  on  the  skin, 
that  sometimes  occasions  voluptuous  itching  and,  after 
rubbing  or  scratching,  burning.  Here  and  there  an 
occasional  vesicle,  with  intolerable  but  voluptuous  itching, 
that  becomes  filled  with  purulent  matter,  and  after  being 
rubbed  bums,  on  the  finger,  the  wrist,  or  elsewhere. 

An  individual  may  have  one  or  more  of  these  ailments 
and  still  feel  himself  and  appear  to  others  quite  well, 
and  may  remain  so  for  many  years,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  the  robust  period  of  life,  has  not  too  much 
care  or  annoyance,  is  in  easy  circumstances,  and  does  not 
exert  himself  too  much.  But  even  under  these  favour- 
able circumstances  a  disproportionately  small  cause,  such 
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as  some  slight  vexation,  a  chill,  or  an  error  of  diet,  will 
often  produce  a  violent  attack  of  acute  disease,  such  as 
colic,  inflammation  of  the  chest,  quinsy,  erysipelas,  fever, 
etc.  But  the  actual  symptoms  of  the  real  psoric  disease 
frequently  show  themselves  if  the  patient's  frame  is 
weakened  and  shaken  by  the  occurrence  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, hooping-cough,  scarlatina,  etc.,  or  by  some  serious 
injury  or  contusion,  a  fall,  a  wound,  a  bum,  the  fracture 
of  an  ann  or  leg,  a  tedious  labour,  a  sedentary  life  in 
the  confined  air  of  one  room,  aflBiicting  intelligence  caus- 
ing profound  grief,  want  of  proper  nourishment  or  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  any  of  these  circumstances 
the  slumbering  psora  may  be  aroused  and  show  itself  in 
some  one  or  more  of  a  long  list  of  symptoms  Hahnemann 
details,  which  includes  almost  every  imaginable  uncom- 
fortable feeling  and  symptom  of  chronic  disease,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  which  occupies  thirty  pages,  and  the 
occurrence  of  which  symptoms  marks  the  transition  of 
the  latent  psora  into  a  more  serious  chronic  disease.  Of 
course  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  individual's  original  constitution,  his  hereditary 
predisposition,  the  different  faults  of  his  education  and 
his  habits,  his  mode  of  life  and  diet,  his  occupations,  his 
mental  pursuits,  his  morality,  etc. 

Though  Hahnemann  relates  many  cases  from  the  works 
of  ancient  writers  showing  how  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  disappeared  on  the  reappearance  of  a  psoric  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  he  warns  us  that  the  recurrence  of  a 
psoric  eruption  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  in  a  curative 
point  of  view,  as  this  secondary  psoric  eruption  is  gene- 
rally very  evanescent,  and  often  dies  away  very  soon  after 
its  appearance,  and  is  too  rarely  and  uncertainly  pro- 
duced to  enable  us  to  found  on  it  a  method  of  cure. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  Chronic  Diseases  he  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  believed  that  if  we  could  succeed 
in  developing  and  maintaining  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
this  would  be  the  best  way  of  effecting  a  cure. 
Accordingly,  in  this  first  edition,  and  in  an  essay  he 
sent  to  the  Homoeopathic  Congress  in  1830,  he  re- 
commended the  application  to  the  back  or  elsewhere  of  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plaster,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
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an  eruption ;  but  he  afterwards  found  that  the  production 
of  such  an  eruption  did  not  forward  the  cure,  so  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  and  the  fifth  of  the 
Orgcmon,  he  retracts  his  recommendation  of  it.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  plaster  may  be  serviceable  to  show  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  the  psoric  disease,  for  it  is,  he 
alleges,  only  where  the  latter  exists  that  the  former  pro- 
duces the  eruption ;  in  a  non-psoric  individual  the  plaster 
occasions  neither  eruption  nor  itching.  A  statement  some- 
what at  variance  vnth  this,  however,  occurs  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Organon^  which  shows  at  once,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  uncertainty  Hahnemann  felt  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  of  chronic  diseases,  and  his  unwillingness  to  make 
a  complete  retractation  of  opinions  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed, though  by  failing  to  do  so  he  put  himself  in  the 
predicament  of  inculcating  opposite  opinions  in  different 
works.  In  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Organon  he  had 
adduced  a  number  of  examples  of  chronic  diseases,  espe- 
cially asthma  and  phthisis,  cv/red  by  infection  with  itch,  as 
examples  of  homoeopathic  cures  by  nature.  In  the  last  two 
editions  of  the  Organon,  he  says  they  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  such,  for  these  maladies  were  themselves  originally 
of  psoric  origin,  and  by  the  new  infection  with  itch  they 
were,  as  it  were,  converted  into  their  original  form  of 
simple  itch,  the  dangerous  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
patients  were  thus  put  in  a  much  more  favourable  state 
to  be  cured  of  the  whole  psora  by  antipsoric  medicines.' 
The  obvious  therapeutic  deduction  from  these  statements 
would  be,  that  the  best  method  of  treating  aU  non- 
venereal  chronic  diseases  (which,  according  to  Hahne- 
mann, are  all  of  psoric  origin)  would  be  to  inoculate  the 
patients  with  itch ;  for  who  would  not  prefer  having  a 
simple  itch,  which  moreover,  as  here  stated,  could  be 
readily  cured  by  antipsorics,  than  those  dangerous  and 
life-long  maladies,  asthma,  phthisis,  and  so  forth  ?  This 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases,  however,  Hahnemann  is 
far  from  advising ;  indeed  his  recantation  of  the  Bur- 
gundy-pitch-plaster-cure sufficiently  shows  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  principle  altogether,  and  had  he  had  less 


1  Organon,  p.  140,  note. 
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respect  for  his  litera  seripta,  and  more  for  his  character 
as  a  pathologist  and  consistent  teacher,  we  should  have 
doubtless  had  from  him  a  solemn  retractation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  dangerous  treatment  just  alluded  to. 

Hahnemann  protests  against  the  dispersion  by  means  of 
external  remedies  not  only  of  the  primary  itch-eruption, 
but  of  every  eruption  whatsoever.  If,  says  he,  we  have  a 
case  of  fresh  itch  to  treat,  one  or  two  globules  of  tincture 
of  sulphur  in  the  decillionth  potency  will  suffice  to  cure 
the  whole  disease,  external  as  well  as  internal.  Although 
sulphur  has  been  recognised  for  ages  as  the  cure  for  itch, 
it  has  hitherto  been  so  improperly  used  that  more  harm 
than  good  has  resulted  from  its  use.  If  the  primary  itch- 
eruption  has  been  some  considerable  time  on  the  skin,  in 
that  case  the  internal  disease  has  developed  itself  further, 
and  sulphur  will  seldom  alone  suffice  for  the  cure.  If  the 
eruption  has  been  suppressed  or  driven  off  the  skin,  then 
sulphur  will  not  suffice  for  the  cure,  but  several  antipsorics 
in  succession  will  be  needed  to  effect  a  cure. 

Hahnemann  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  the  treatment  of  psoric  diseases,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  here,  as  you  must  study  that  for  yourselves 
in  the  Orgcmon,  and  in  the  work  upon  Chronic  Diseases j 
both  of  which  works  are  translated  into  English,  and 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  homceopathist.     I  may 
mention  that  the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  psoric 
diseases  do  not  differ  essentially,  though  there  are  of 
course  considerable  variations  in  the  details,  from  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Organon,    The  main  practical  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  they  can  only  be  cured  effectively 
with  antipsoric  medicines ;  that  is  to  say,  those  medicines 
which  exhibit,  in  their  positive  and  pure  pathogenetic 
effects  upon  the  healthy  human  body,  most  of  the  symp- 
toms that  are  most  frequently  observed  as  peculiar  to  the 
latent  as  well  as  to   the  developed  psora.      Otherwise 
their  selection  is  to  be  made  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  homoeopathic  therapeutic  law.    In  this  great  work 
on  Chronic  Diseases^  Hahnemann  presents  us  with  the 
symptoms  of  forty-seven  careftdly-proved  antipsoric  re- 
medies, some  of  which  had  already  figured  in  his  Materia 
Medica  before  his  promulgation  of  the  psora-doctnne. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  state  tliat  Hahnemann  himself 
alludes  to  the  essay  he  wrote  upon  the  action  of  coffee 
in  1803,  where  he  had  ascribed  the  production  of  a  mul- 
titude of  chronic  diseases  to  the  action  of  that  all  but 
universal  beverage,  and  he  confesses  that  he  thinks  he 
had  ascribed  an  exaggerated  importance  and  gravity  to 
its  use ;  since  his  discovery  of  psora  as  the  cause  of  so 
many  chronic  diseases,  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  that 
agent  the  production  of  most  of  those  affections  he  had 
imputed  to  coffee.  Indeed,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Chronic  Diseases  he  allowed  the  moderate  use  of  coffee 
as  a  beverage  to  patients  suffering  &om  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  permission,  however,  he  retracts  in  the  last 
edition.™ 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  famous  psora- 
theory  of  Hahnemann,  which  was  first  formally  given  to 
the  world  in  1828,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy  among  Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  been  the 
source  of  many  bad  jokes  and  silly  sarcasms  from  the 
enemies  of  his  doctrines. 

I  have  already  shown  that  in  its  main  features  it  was 
not  altogether  a  novelty  of  Hahnemann's  in  1828,  but 
that  he  had  already  in  1816  enunciated  a  similar  though 
not  so  universal  a  doctrine  of  the  production  of  chroiuc 
diseases  of  the  severest  character  from  the  repression  of  the 
primary  itch-eruption. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  with  you  the  opinions 
of  others  upon  the  subject ;  and  first  let  us  inquire  what 
traces  of  this  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Hahnemann's  predecessors.  Of  scattered  and  single 
observations  relative  to  the  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
results  attending  the  suppression  of  the  primary  itch- 
eruption,  Hahnemann  has  furnished  an  immense  col- 
lection, from  Hippocrates"  down  to  his  own  time.  Of 
authors  who  wrote  before  Hahnemann,  and  who  have 
held  similar  ideas  respecting  the  connection  of  chronic 
diseases  with  itch  or  psora,  the  most  remarkable  are 
Fred.  Hoffmann,  who  flourished  before  Hahnemann  was 
bom,  and  Autenrieth,  whose  famous  work  on  this  subject 


m  Chron.  Kr.,  2iid  edit.  L  136.  n  n)id.,  i.  120. 
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was  published  twenty  years  before  Hahnemann's.  The 
first  author  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Hahnemann  in 
corroboration  of  his  views.  Hoffmann  particularly  dwells 
on  the  circumstance  of  internal  diseases  being  cured  on 
the  occurrence  of  psoric  or  scabious  eruptions,  but  he 
also  refers  frequently  to  the  production  of  serious  internal 
diseases  by  the  suppression  of  external  eruptions.  "  Al- 
most all  the  most  serious  and  deadly  diseases,"  he  says, 
"both  chronic  and  Eicute,  and  those  the  most  firmly 
rooted  in  the  system  of  the  nervous  parts,  may  be  re- 
lieved, on  the  matter  being  expelled,  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter 
being  repelled  to  the  interior  parts,  the  same  disease  may 

be  excited Experience  itself   teaches  this 

truth  ;  for  innumerable  observations  of  the  most  credible 
authors  exist,  which  record  that  spasmodic  asthma,  in- 
flammation of  the  joints,  gout,  and  many  other  diseases, 
have  been  removed  on  the  appearance  of  itch,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  arisen  on  the  itch  being  suppressed."  ° 
Among  the  "  many  other  diseases  "  are  epilepsy,  amau- 
rosis, presbyopia,  hsematuria,  consumption,  rickets,  hoop- 
ing-cough, apoplexy,  rheumatism,  hydrocele,  abdominal 
maladies,  marasmus  of  children,  fever  continued  and  in- 
termittent, etc.P  It  appears  that  Hoffinann,  like  Hahne- 
mann, included  several  varieties  of  skin  diseases  under 
the  usual  appellation  of  scabies  or  psora. 

Autenrieth's  notions  upon  the  connection  of  itch  with 
chronic  diseases  have  an  equally  striking  resemblance  to 
Hahnemann's  views.  His  observations  were  published  in 
1808,  but  Hahnemann  alleges  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
them  before  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
Ghronic  Diseases  J^  For  a  fuU  examination  and  criticism  of 
Autenrieth's  work,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopathy ;  in  this  place 
I  can  only  give  you  an  outline  of  his  doctrines. 

He  believes  that  a  great  many  diseases  are  dependent 
upon  itch,  and  he  cites  many  examples  from  the  Tubingen 
Hospital  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion.     In  this 

o  Fr.  Hofl&nann,  Op.  omn.,  De  PustulU,  quoted  in  Henderson's  Homceopathy 
Fairly  Represented,  p.  144. 
p  Hoffmann,  op.  cit.,  referred  to  by  Hahnemann,  Chron.  Kr.,  i.  23-40. 
q  Chron.  Kr.,  second  edition,  i.  23,  note. 
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way  he  presents  us  with  cases  of  itch-hydrocephalus, 
itch-phthisis,  itch-chlorosis,  itch-morbus-coxarius,  itch- 
anasarca,  itch-epilepsy,  itch-amaurosis,  itch-glaucoma, 
itch- melancholia,  itch-mania,  itch-paralysis,  etc.  etc.  But 
Autenrieth  is  far  from  alleging  that  every  hydrocephalus, 
every  phthisis,  every  paralysis,  etc.,  is  derived  from  itch  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by 
particular  signs  the  psoric  form  of  these  diseases  from 
the  common  one,  with  but  indifferent  success,  however. 
He  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  these  serious  chronic  dis- 
eases to  the  repulsion  of  the  itch  by  means  of  unguents 
and  salves.  He  says  it  is  sad  and  disgusting  to  enter- 
tain the  notion,  as  so  many  do,  that  itch  cannot  be  driven 
too  rapidly  off  the  skin.  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  it 
is  ludicrous  to  attempt  to  cure  itch  by  internal  remedies, 
it  can,  he  says,  be  cured  by  external  means  alone ;  for 
this  end  he  advises  the  employment  of  acrid  substances, 
for,  says  he,  an  itch-pustule  that  is  as  it  were  burnt  off, 
will  certainly  not  allow  of  the  retrocession  of  the  itch- 
virus.  His  chief  remedy  is  washing  with  liver  of  sulphur 
and  soft  soap ;  he  has  only  once  observed  asthmatic 
symptoms  follow  their  use.  In  cases  where  the  skia  was 
lax  and  inactive,  he  gave  at  the  same  time  sulphur  or 
hepar  sulphuris  internally,  but  never  purgatives.  It  is 
only  in  the  first  stage  of  the  secondary  itch-disease  that 
he  considers  it  useful  to  apply  derivative  medicines  to  the 
skin,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  itch.  Itch-ulcers  he 
considers  invaluable  remedies  for  secondary  itch-diseases 
that  are  otherwise  incurable.  Itch-phthisis  is  sometimes 
cured  by  nature,  but  only  in  the  commencement,  and 
then  only  by  the  production  of  other  bad  diseases,  such 
as  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  epilepsy,  etc. 

Crusta  serpiginosa,  the  ordinary  suppurating  itch  of 
younger  individuals,  and  the  dry  itch  of  older  people 
Autenrieth  considers  to  be  essentially  the  same  disease. 
He  speaks  of  a  scabies  ferina,  and  considers  this  capable 
of  being  traced  back  to  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks ;  he 
says  the  chain  of  cutaneous  diseases,  becomiag  ever 
milder,  may  still  be  traced  from  the  elephantiasis 
and  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  infectious  tinea 
capitis,  to  the  scabby  herpes,  and  lastly,  to  this  kind  of 
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small  dry  scabies.  Autenrieth  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  acarus  in  itch,  but  he  regarded  it  as  the 
product,  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  in  more  points  than  one 
Autenrieth' s  views  correspond  remarkably  with  those  of 
Hahnemann,  though  certainly  the  treatment  of  both  is 
widely  different.  Hahnemann  expresses  great  indignation 
at  Autenrieth' s  remark  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  attempt 
to  cure  itch  by  internal  means,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  ascribes  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  itch  by  oint- 
ments the  bad  effects  that  follow  its  removal  from  the 
skin,  "as  if,"  says  Hahnemann,  "his  own  tedious  local 
repulsion  of  the  disease  by  means  of  hepar  sulphuris  and 
soft  soap  were  one  bit  better,  as  if  it  were  not  like- 
wise a  mere  local  repulsion  of  the  itch-eruption  from  the 
skin.' 

Another  author,  viz.,  Dr.  K.  Wenzel,  seems  also  to 
have  preceded  Hahnemann  in  the  idea  of  itch  being  the 
source  of  so  many  chronic  diseases,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  title  of  his  work,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  book  itself.  The  title  is,  "  The  True  Itch, 
with  special  rega/rd  to  its  improper  treatment  as  a  source 
of  innumerable  and  frightful  seconda/ry  diseases,  1825." 
This  work  is  referred  to  by  Hahnemann  several  times  in 
his  Chronic  Diseases. 

Many  other  distinguished  authorities  in  the  old  school 
have  held  more  or  less  completely  the  views  of  BLahne- 
mann,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  quotations  in 
the  work  just  mentioned. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Hahnemann's  work  on  Chro^ 
nic  Diseases,  Dr.  Stapf'  greeted  it  with  a  shout  of  rejoic- 
ing. He  says  that  this  work  contains  the  most  surprising 
revelations  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  those 
chronic  diseases  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  our  art  to  cure.  "With  this  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
these  troublesome  diseases  begins  a  new  and  happy  epoch 
for  homoeopathy,  whereby  it  is  brought  many  steps  nearer 
to  its  now  very  possible  perfection.  He  desires  nothing 
more  than  that  very  many  physicians  may  devote  them- 
selves to  the*  study  of  the  views  contained  in  Hahne- 

r  Chron.  Kr.,  second  edition^  i.  23,  note.  «  Arcli.,  yii.  1,  ie6. 
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mann's  new  work.  He  feels  assured  that  they  will  be  at 
first  surprised  and  struck  by  the  depth,  the  originality, 
and  the  strangeness  of  the  doctrines  therein  inculcated  ; 
but  he  doubts  not  that  they  wiU  soon  be  convinced  of 
their  intrinsic  truth,  and  be  grateful  to  the  man  whose 
rare  acuteness,  rich  learning,  and  unwearied  search  after 
truth,  even  in  his  extreme  old  age,  has  removed  the  veil 
from  the  light  that  was  hitherto  concealed  from  our  eyes, 
and  communicated  to  the  world  this  invaluable  discovery. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Stapf  remarks,  that  never  was  it 
more  essential  for  success  to  follow  strictly  the  instruc- 
tions given,  and  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
wiQ  be  most  assuredly  punished,  "just  because  here 
everj^lhing  is  a  thoroughly  ascertained  and  distinctly 
expressed  law  of  nature."  He  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  success  attending  the  strict  attention  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  from  his  own  experience, 
and  that  of  his  mend  Dr.  Q-ross,  Hahnemann  having 
made  them  both  his  confidants  in  the  year  1826  (it  was, 
we  are  elsewhere  told,  in  the  year  1827  that  this  great 
event  took  place,  but  Dr.  Stapf  s  enthusiastic  zeal  pro- 
bably obscured  his  memory  at  this  moment). 

In  the  very  next  number  of  the  Archiv,  Drs.  Q-ross  and 
Stapf  relate  each  a  few  cases  to  show  the  efl&cacy  of  the 
antipsoric  treatment,  or  rather  the  treatment  with  those 
medicines  denominated  antipsorics  by  Hahnemann. 
Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Q-ross' s  cases  of  antipsoric  treat- 
ment commence  in  December,  1826,  whereas  we  learn 
from  both  Hahnemann'  and  Dr.  Stapf,  in  his  notice  of 
Dr.  Qross's  death,**  that  it  was  only  in  the  autumn  of 
1827  that  Hahnemann  imparted  to  them  his  doctrine  of 
chronic  diseases.  Possibly  1826  is,  after  aU,  the  correct 
date  of  this  confidence  on  Hahnemann's  part  to  his 
favourite  disciples,  for  several  reasons,  which  I  shall  not 
now  stop  to  discuss,  as  it  is  of  very  little  importance, 
except  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 

The  famous  psora-theory  of  the  origin  of  most  chronic 
diseases  having  thus  been  propounded  to  his  faithftil 
disciples  and  the  world  by  Hahnemann,  and  testified  to  by 
the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  homoeopathy,  Drs,  Qross  and 

t  Chron.  Er.,  i.  6.  «  N.  Aroh.,  iji.  3. 
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Stapf,  was  at  first  hailed  with  almost  universal  applause, 
and  received  as  an  irrefragable  truth  by  the  homoeopathic 
world.  Scores  of  homoeopathists  rushed  tumultuously 
into  print  to  corroborate  Hahnemann's  statements,  and  to 
declare  that  though  they  had  previously  considered  ho- 
moeopathy as  near  to  perfection  as  possible,  this  import- 
ant discovery  was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Careful  critical  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine seemed  for  a  while  to  be  lost  sight  of  altogether, 
and  several  years  after  the  year  1828  each  vied  with  his 
neighbour  in  parading  his  cases  of,  now  no  longer  homoeo- 
pathic, but  antipsoric  cures.  Homoeopathy  receded  for  a 
while  into  the  background,  and  the  very  men  who  had 
been  incessantly  re-echoing  Hahnemann's  ridicule  of  the 
search  for  the  cause  of  the  disease,  had  now  continually 
in  their  mouths  the  expressions  itch- disease,  latent  itch, 
masked  itch,  smouldering  itch,  etc.  Had  Hahnemann 
proposed  to  have  ascribed  all  diseases  under  the  sun  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  I  believe  a  certain  number  of 
his  disciples  would  have  started  up  in  ecstasies  at  the 
brilliant  notion,  and  testified  to  it  by  miles  of  print, 
"  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances." 

After  a  time,  however,  this  psora-theory  of  Hahne- 
mann's came  to  be  regarded  by  some  in  not  quite  such  a 
credulous  spirit,  and  up  to  the  present  time  an  immense 
d^al  has  been  written  both  for  and  against  Hahnemann's 
views.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  hardly  any  part  of  the 
whole  homoeopathic  system  has  been  more  discussed 
than  this,  and  respecting  none  has  a  greater  variety  of 
opinion  prevailed. 

I  could  not  afford  the  time,  nor  could  I  so  far  tax  your 
patience,  as  to  give  you  even  a  slight  resume  oia\l  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject ;  for  this  purpose  two  or  three 
lectures  would  not  suffice.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
laying  before  you  the  views  of  the  principal  writers  who 
have  treated  of  it,  and  that  in  as  succinct  a  form  as  I  may. 

One  of  the  most  curious  essays  that  has  appeared  upon 
the  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  Peterson  of  Pensa, 
in  Eussia.^    He  accepts  the  psora-theory  of  Hahnemann 
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and  the  identity  of  psora  with  leprosy  as  established 
facts,  and  seeks  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  disease. 
He  collects  together  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter, 
and  not  a  few  old  women's  fables,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  cutaneous-disease  producing  and  curing  power  of 
the  venom  of  poisonous  reptiles,  and  he  seeks  to  show  by 
analogy  that  the  psora-virus  can  be  only  derived  origi- 
nally from  an  animal  poison,  and  that  furnished  by  a 
reptile.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  essay  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  conjectures  and  forced  analogies,  but 
it  contains  an  abundance  of  very  interesting  and  curious 
matter,  though  the  author  by  no  means  furnishes  any 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  psora.  Possibly  had  he  known  the  con- 
nection between  scabies  and  the  sarcoptes  hominis,  he 
would  have  found  in  this  a  strong  confirmation  of  his 
creed  of  the  animal  origin  of  psora. 

In  a  subsequent  essay*  he  endeavours  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Asiatic  cholera,  of  all  diseases  in  the 
world,  is  of  psoric  origin,  and  his  proofs  are  of  the 
strangest.  That  it  is  so  frequent  among  that  very  itchy- 
leprous  people  the  Hindoos  is  a  strong  argument. 
Then  he  seeks  to  show  that  each  individual  symptom  of 
the  cholera  is  decidedly  a  psoric  symptom,  and  a  further 
argument  is  that  the  remedies  used  for  cholera  are  essen- 
tially antipsorics.  This  latter  style  of  reasoning  was,  as 
I  have  shown,  originated  by  Hahnemann,  and  many  of 
his  disciples  have  followed  him  religiously  in  this,  if  they 
have  not  done  so  in  other  things,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  hear  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  a  so- 
caUed  antipsoric  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the 
disease  so  cured  must  have  been  of  psoric  nature.  This 
is  just  as  if  we  should  say,  such  and  such  a  disease  is 
essentially  syphilitic,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  we  cured 
it  with  that  eminently  antisyphihtic  medicine,  mercury. 

Bau  of  Giessen,  who  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
blinded  towards  any  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  by  a 
fanatical  zeal  for  the  homoeopathic  system,  gives  the  subject 
of  the  psora-doctrine  a  calm  and  £spassionate  considera- 
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tion  in  several  of  his  works  on  homoBopathy.'  He  allows 
it  to  be  true  that  many  chronic  diseases  may  be  and 
really  are  the  result  of  ill-cured  itch.  He  regards  Hah- 
nemann's psora-doctrine  as  indicative  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  founder  of  homoeopathy  to  supply  a  palpable 
defect  in  the  system.  By  his  enunciation  of  this  psora- 
doctrine,  he  says,  Hahnemann  virtually  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  orga- 
nism for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  perceptible 
morbid  phenomena.  The  quintessence  of  the  doctrine, 
he  states,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  requisite  to  take  into 
consideration  the  internal  hidden  qualities,  and  especially 
any  latent  dyscrasia  that  may  happen  to  exist  in  the 
organism.  The  truth  of  this  has,  however,  long  been 
recognised  by  medical  men.  He  regards  the  psora-doc- 
trine in  the  form  that  Hahnemann  has  given  it  as  un- 
tenable and  hypothetical,  and  he  advises  that  the  name 
antipsoric,  as  applied  to  remedies,  be  dropped  entirely,  and 
eucrasic  used  instead,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dyscrasio 
element  of  many  chronic  diseases.  In  another  article  he 
speaks  in  a  similar  manner,  and  considers  the  truth  of 
the  psora-doctrine  to  consist-  in  this,  that  the  obstinate 
character  of  many  diseases  is  owing  to  derangements  in 
the  vegetative  life,  and  that  such  derangements  are  ire- 
quently  secondary  diseases  of  scabies,  syphilis,  and 
sycosis. 

Dr.  "Wolf  of  Dresden,  in  his  remarkable  little  work, 
which  he  designated,  in  imitation  of  Luther,  Eighteen 
Theses^  says,  in  the  twelfth  of  these  theses,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  chronic  diseases  are  incapable  of 
being  cured  perfectly  by  any  means.  He  is  not  disposed 
to  aUow  tliat  itch  is  a  cause  of  chronic  diseases  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  that  Hahnemann  claims  for  it. 
He  looks  upon  it  as,  upon  the  whole,  an  unfortunate 
notion  of  Hahnemann's,  but  consoles  himself  by  saying 
that  it  has  had  almost  no  influence  upon  practice,  wnich 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  fact,  unless  we  conceive  Dr. 
"Wolf  to  dlude  to  his  own  practice ;  for,  as  I  think  I  shall 
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be  able  to  show,  the  psora-doctrine  has  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  practice,  both  of  a  good  and  a  bad  kind. 
Dr.  Schron,  one  of  the  most  unimaginative  heads 
among  the  homoBopathists,  a  man  of  strong  sterling  sense 
and  great  scientinc  acquirements,  has  written  a  good 
deal  upon  the  psora-theory.'  He  imdertakes  the  defence 
of  prsB-antipsoric  homoeopathy  against  its  founder,  and  he 
shows  from  the  homoeopathic  records  of  those  very  men 
who  are  so  enraptured  with  the  psora-doctrine,  that 
chronic  diseases  which  would  now  undoubtedly  be  called 

Ssoric,  were  cured,  and  that  thoroughly,  before  the  psora- 
octrine  was  invented,  and  without  the  use  of  any  of  the 
so-caUed  antipsonc  medicines.  He  conceives  the  cure  with 
homoeopathic  medicines  to  be  due  not  to  their  relation  to 
the  imaginary  psora,  but  to  their  homoeopathic  harmony 
with  the  disease.  He  admits  that  this  doctrine  has  had  a 
material  influence  on  practice,  because  it  has  given  rise  to 
a  peculiar  method  of  treatment,  namely,  the  antipsoric,  a 
treatment  of  the  cause,  at  one  time  so  much  derided  by 
Hahnemann ;  and  he  agrees  with  Helbig  in  thinking  that 
it  is  inconsistent  to  talk  of  a  pancstia  or  universal  cause 
for  diseases,  and  to  deny  2^  panacea  or  universal  cure  for 
diseases. 

Dr.  Hering  carried  the  psora-doctrine  rather  farther 
than  its  founder  intended.*  He  holds  that  in  a  case  of 
infection  with  psora,  the  infected  person  gets  not  merely 
the  ideal  general  disease  psora,  but  the  particular  form 
of  it  that  was  present  in  wie  individual  by  whom  he  was 
infected ;  thus  if  the  infecting  person  was  phthisical,  the 
infected  wotdd  certainly  take  phthisis  though  he  had 
not  the  phthisical  constitution.  He  believes  that  aU 
epidemic  fevers  should  be  regarded  as  psoric,  that  many 
acute  contagious  diseases  are  of  a  psoric  nature,  that 
even  intermittent  fevers  are  of  this  charaoter;  in  fact, 
according  to  what  he  says,  it  would  be  almost  if  not 
quite  impossible  to  tell  the  diflerence  betwixt  psoric  and 
apsoric  diseases.  Hahnemann  says  that  a  person  per- 
fectly free  from  psora  would  not  take  ague  in  a  marshy 
country,  nor  inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  a  chill  or 
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draught  of  air,  but  lie  by  no  means  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  epidemic  or  acute  contagious  diseases  are  of 
a  psoric  nature ;  indeed,  he  expressly  denies  this.  It 
will  be  seen  that  to  make  out  *  all  diseases  to  be  psoric, 
as  Dr.  Hering  implies,  would  be  to  make  all  medicines 
antipsoric,  and  virtually  to  do  away  with  the  psora-doc- 
trine completely. 

Dr.  Hering  seeks  in  this  essay  to  discover  a  prophy- 
lactic for  the  itch.  He  has  never,  he  says,  met  with  a  case 
of  incurable  itch.  Perhaps,  he  observes,  with  much  can- 
dour, this  maybe  ovnng  to  the  circumstance  of  such  patients 
as  were  not  rapidly  cured  leaving  off  his  treatment.  When 
he  was  unable  to  cure  the  disease  by  internal  remedies,  he 
succeeded  with  the  most  important  remedies  repeatedly 
applied  externally.  These  remedies  were  chiefly  sulphur, 
tinctura  acris,  arsenic,  zinc,  carbo  vegetabilis,  sarsaparilla, 
jacea,  natrum  carbonicum,  sepia,  and  finally,  olive  oil  duly 
potentized.  In  this  same  essay  Hering  talks  a  great  deal 
Bbout  psorine,  enumerating  its  various  properties,  among 
which  he  states  that  it  is  a  prophylactic  against  infection 
with  itch.  Amidst  many  curious  remarks,  he  states  that 
psorine  is  capable  of  developing  itch,  which  may  be  of 
great  extent  and  severity,  though  caused  only  by  a  glo- 
bule of  the  30th  dilution ;  and  that  this  itch,  whether 
it  be  developed  primarily  or  whether  it  be  the  internal 
psora  transferred  to  the  skin,  disappears  most  certainly 
with  the  primary  action  of  the  remedy. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  psora-theory  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  it  that  its  partisans  have  proposed  since  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  acarus  scahiei  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  disease  scabies,  I  shall  content  myself 
in  the  present  lecture  with  merely  adducing  a  few  more 
authorities  frpm  the  allopathic  ranks  who,  with  Hahne- 
mann and  Autenrieth,  look  upon  scabies  as  a  source  of 
chronic  diseases. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  So- 
moeopathy  (page  256)  you  will  find  some  interesting 
observations  by  the  late  Professor  Beer,  the  celebrated 
oculist  of  Yienna,  on  the  production  of  amaurosis  by 
the  suppression  of  itch,  and  the  hopelessness  of  a  cure 
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in  STicb  cases  without  reproducing  the  psoric  eruption, 
"  bringing  back  the  itch,"  as  be  terms  it. 

The  justly  celebrated  Professor  Schonlein  of  Berlin 
is  a  firm  believer  in  psoric  after-diseases.  In  his  work 
on  General  and  Special  JPathology  and  Therapeutics 
(page  87),  he  gives  a  description  of  a  disease  which  he 
terms  asthma  psoricum.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "always 
preceded  by  itch  that  has  been  rudely  suppressed  by 
ointments.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  patient 
becomes  affected  with  a  pressive  pain  in  the  sternum, 
which,  though  at  times  better  and  worse,  never  leaves 
him.  Towards  evening,  and  after  exertion,  this  paiu 
increases  suddenly  to  an  attack  of  asthma,  by  which 
the  chest  is  much  oppressed ;  the  patient  has  a  sensation 
as  if  a  breath  or  a  ball  rose  from  the  pelvis  or  generally 
only  from  the  ensiform  cartilage,  a  sensation  which  closes 
the  larynx,  so  that  he  thinks  he  must  be  suffocated,  or 
that  something  is  sticking  in  the  larynx  and  impeding 
respiration."  Such  an  attack,  he  continues,  lasts  several 
hours,  and  is  relieved  if  an  exanthema  appears.  He 
also  speaks  of  psoric-phthisis,  and  in  a  clinical  lecture, 
reported  in  the  Lancet  for  1844,  apropos  of  a  cure  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  with  dropsy,  he  says : — 
"  "What  is  the  cause  of  this  affection  ?  On  looking 
backwards,  we  find  no  other  complaint  than  the  itch. 
.  .  .  I  must  confess  that,  according  to  my  own  ob- 
servations and  to  those  of  many  other  physicians  who 
deserve  the  fullest  confidence,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  existence  of  sequelae  of  the  itch." 

Dr.  "Weitenweber,  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in 
the  Atistrian  Medical  Journal,^  enumerates  twenty-seven 
different  diseases  as  the  result  of  repelled  itch,  from  his 
own  and  others'  observations. 

In  the  Ilamhurg  Medical  Journal  for  October,  1839, 
a  Dr.  Nathan  passes  a  critique  on  the  psora-theory  of 
Hahnemann,  which  is  interesting  as  proceeding  from  an 
allopathic  writer.  He  examines  it  without  acerbity  and 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness,  a  quality  by  no  meaiis  rare 
with  the  thoughtful  and  speculative   German  physicians 
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when  treating  of  homoeopathy,  but  which  we  almost 
entirely  miss  m  the  analogous  writings  of  English  allo- 
paths. He  regards  the  psora-theorp-  as  analqgous  to 
the  dyscrasia-theories  of  ancient  memcine.  "  Iv'  says 
he,  ''  we  substitute  for  psora,  disease  of  the  blood,  state 
of  the  blood  and  vice  versd,  then  this  theory  will  cor- 
respond perfectly  with  the  others."  In  this  sense  he 
is  quite  of  Hahnemann's  way  of  thinking.  K  in  place 
of  psora  we  substitute  the  expression,  general  cachexia, 
and  bearing  in  mind  this  change,  peruse  Hahnemami's 
exposition  with  due  attention,  then,  says  he,  we  gain 
an  insight  into  the  collective  array  of  these  pathological 
states,  that  we  can  nowhere  else  obtain."  Thus,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  views  of  the  allopath  Nathan  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  homoeopath  £au  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psora-doctrine  of  Hahnemann. 


LECTUEE  X. 

ON    HAHNEMAim's    DOCTBHOi    OF    CHBOIHO    DISEASES 

(continued). 

I  NOW  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  the  more 
recent  homoeopathic  writers  and  others  on  the  subject  of 
ELahnemann's  psora-theory,  expressed  subsequent  to  the 
pretty  general  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  acarus 
as  essential  to  the  disease  which  Hahnemann  held  to  be 
the  source  of  so  many  chronic  diseases,  viz.,  the  scabies 
or  itch. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  SomceO' 
paihy  you  will  find  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  psora  or 
itch,  written  by  Dr.  Eussell,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
skin  iQ  the  disease  we  term  scabies  is  traced  from  remote 
times. 

It  appears  that  about  640  years  ago  Abenzohr  spoke 
of  the  existence  of  small  vermin  accompan3ring  a  skin 
disease,  in  such  terms  as  must  lead  us  to  acknowledge 
their  identity  with  the  itch-insects  of  our  days.  His 
words  are — "  Syrones  (called  by  the  Arabs  assoalat  and 
Msoab)  are  lice  which  creep  under  the  skin  of  the  hands, 
legs,  and  feet,  and  there  excite  vesicles  full  of  water. 
So  small  are  the  animalculsB  that  they  can  hardly  be 
distinctly  seen."  Magnifyiug-glasses  had  not  yet  been 
invented. 

Abenzohr  gives  this  as  a  popular  belief,  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  almost  all  countries  a  belief  obtained 
that  itch  depended  on  the  existence  of  a  small  vermin 
in  the  skin,  and  in  many,  certain  old  women  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  driving  a  lucrative  trade  by  ex- 
tracting these  small  insects  with  a  needle  or  other  snarp- 
pointed  instrument,  and  thus  curing  the  disease.  The 
peasants  of  Germany  had  a  particular  name  for  this 
operation.    They  termed  it  Sduren-yraben^  Simren  being 
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probably  a  corruption  of  the  more  ancient  syrones.  In 
Moufet's  Tkeatrv/m  Insectorvm,  published  in  the  year 
1634,  this  insect  is  introduced  upon  the  stage  as 
the  chief  actor  in  the  drama  of  itch.  Hauptmann 
of  Leipzic  gave  a  drawing  of  it  in  1650;  likewise  an 
Italian  of  the  name  of  Bonomo  published  an  account 
of  these  creatures  in  1683  ;  and  again,  Wichmann  in 
1786  makes  mention  of  their  existence.  Later  patholo- 
gists and  authors  upon  skin  diseases,  however,  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  had  ever  been  said 
that  the  itch  had  anything  to  do  with  an  insect,  or  they 
noticed  the  report  only  to  discredit  it.  Even  Rayer  and 
Biett,  the  celebrated  dermatologists,  continued  as  late 
as  1812  to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the  acarus ;  and 
a  student  from  Corsica  first  convinced  Kayer  of  their 
presence  in  the  skin,  and  instructed  him  in  the  art  of 
extracting  them,  as  he  had  often  seen  the  operation  per- 
formed by  the  peasants  of  his  native  country. 

Before  this  time.  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  work  on  Morbid 
Poisons,  described  the  method  of  extracting  the  itch- 
insect,  called  in  Portuguese  ougoes,  as  he  had  seen  it  prac- 
tised in  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  gives  what  we  may 
call  a  pathogenetic  proving  of  the  insect ;  not,  however, 
by  means  of  swallovsdng  a  trituration  or  dilution  of  the 
vermin  in  the  orthodox  Hahnemannian  manner,  but  by 
allowing  two  of  the  acari  to  burrow  under  his  own  skin, 
wiiereby  he  got  in  due  time  a  severe  attack  of  itch  all 
over  his  person,  from  which  he  was  only  cured  by  means 
of  an  ointment  of  white  precipitate. 

Since   that   time   all  dermatologists   coincide  in  the 
opinion  that   the   little   insect  called  acarus  scabiei  or 
sarcopies   hominis  is  essential  to  the  itch-disease ;  that 
this  well-known  disease  is  never  without  it,  though  the 
difficulty  of  finding  it   is   sometimes  considerable,  but 
that  with  a  little  patience  and  skill,  and  knowledge  o£ 
the  exact  spot  where  it  may  be  expected  to  be  met  vvdth, 
it  may  always  be  discovered  and  drawn  from  its  crypt 
in  the  epidermis. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hebra  of  Vienna,  professoi? 
of  skin  diseases  and  physician-in-chief  to  what  is  called, 
the  KrdtZ'obtheilung,  literally  Itch  Department,  but  more 
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properly  Cutaneous  Disease  Department  of  the  Vienna 
General  Hospital,  wrote  an  essay  in  the  Austrian  Jahr- 
hUcher,  or  medical  journal,  upon  scabies.  I  may  give 
you  a  brief  abstract  of  his  description  of  the  disease.  He 
says,  its  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  certain  tracks  or  passages,  termed  canaliculi, 
containing  the  itch-insect  or  cu:a/rus  scahiei.  Without 
the  insect,  he  observes,  there  is  no  itch,  and  wherever 
the  insect  exists,  there  will  be  found  the  tracks  or  cana- 
liculi  just  mentioned.  These  tracks  differ  in  appearance 
under  different  circumstances.  In  young  cleanly  indi- 
viduals, with  fine  soft  skins,  they  appear  as  delicate  white 
lines,  slightly  tortuous  and  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis,  varying  in  length  from  one 
line  to  as  much  as  several  inches.  At  one  end  is  gene- 
rally a  vesicle,  pimple,  or  pustule,  but  this  is  not  the 
seat  of  residence  of  the  acarus,  but  represents  the  point 
of  his  entrance ;  the  little  animal  will  be  found  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  track,  and  his  presence  is  indicated 
by  a  very  small,  roundish  elevation,  somewhat  darker 
in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  track.  The  vesicle  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  acarus  that  the  mole-hill 
does  to  the  mole,  and  this  circumstance  will  account  for 
the  want  of  success  of  many  searchers  for  the  acarus, 
as  they  have  generally  thought  that  the  animal  was  to 
be  found  close  to  or  in  the  vesicle  or  itch-pustule,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  cases  of  long  standing, 
and  in  patients  who  are  older  or  dirty,  or  who  have  a 
thicker  epidermis,  the  track  of  the  insect  is  no  longer 
white,  but  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  skin  except  by  its  elevated  appearance  or  by 
its  greater  dirtiness.  As  a  rule,  Dr.  Hebra  says,  the 
acarus  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  the 
hands,  wrists,  and  fore-arms,  the  feet  and  ankles,  occa- 
sionally the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  more  rarely  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  thorax  and  the  knees.  The  general 
eruption  over  the  whole  body  is  produced  by  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  patient,  owing  to  the  sympathetic  itching  over 
the  whole  skin  that  accompanies  the  presence  of  this 
little  vermin.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  alleges  that  para- 
lytic patients  infected   with  itch  present  none  of  the 
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scabious  eruptions  on  the  limbs  destitute  of  sensibility, 
excepting  the  itch-vesicles  and  canaliculi,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  acanis.  Several  such  cases  I  witnessed  in 
Hebra's  wards.  According  to  Hebra,  the  acarus  alone 
possesses  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease.  No 
inoculation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle  will 
suffice.  This  he  convinced  himself  of  by  experiment. 
The  deduction  Hebra  draws  in  this  essay  irom  the  facts 
he  relates  is,  that  in  order  to  cure  the  itch  we  only  re- 
quire to  kill  or  remove  the  acarus,  and  this  he  does  by 
rubbing  an  ointment,  consisting  of  chalk,  sulphur,  pitch, 
soap,  and  lard,  upon  the  parts  infected  with  the  acarus, 
whereby  the  vermin  is  desti^oyed,  and  the  sympathetic 
eruptions  dependent  on  its  presence,  together  with  those 
produced  by  the  patient's  scratching,  gradually  die  away. 
An  immense  experience  of  this  mode  of  treatment  con- 
vinces Dr.  Hebra  of  its  efficacy  and  its  perfect  safety, 
and  the  non-liability  of  the  patient  to  relapse  after  the 
disease  has  been  thus  removed.  Various  secondary  erup- 
tions do,  it  is  true,  appear  after  the  itch-disease  is  re- 
moved, but  these,  he  alleges,  readily  yield  to  the  applica,- 
tion  of  caustic  potash  in  solution. 

Such,  then,  are  Hebra's  notions  on  the  subject  of  itch, 
as  expressed  in  the  essay  I  have  just  given  you  an 
abstract  of,  and  such  may  be  considered  as  the  notions  of 
most  modem  pathologists  and  dermatologists  respecting 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease.  Against  these 
ideas  a  homoeopathic  physician,  Dr.  Puffer,  felt  himself 
impelled  to  write,  fearing  probably  that  homoBopathists 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  appsirently  simple  and 
effectual  method  described  by  Hebra,  and  thus,  as  he 
thinks,  do  much  harm  to  patients  by  the  treatment,  and 
sap  the  foundations  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  by  the 
adoption  of  Hebra's  most  heretical  pathological  views. 
Dr.  Puffer  records  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
reflections  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Austrian  Homoeo- 
pathic Jov/mal,  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  you.  a 
brief  abstract  of  his  essay. 

He  premises,  by  condemning  the  practice  so  common 
among  allopathic  practitioners  of  treating  itch  and  other 
■'kin  diseases  by  means  of  ointments  and  other  external 
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appliances.  He  asserts  that  Hahnemann's  psora-theory 
is  founded  on  a  great  and  important  truth.  He  refers  to 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  skin  and  the  rest  of  the 
organism,  and  from  his  own  and  others'  experience  he 
gives  numerous  cases  of  the  disappearance  of  cutaneous 
diseases  being  followed  by  hydrocephalus,  apoplexy,  and 
other  serious  diseases.  One  case  in  particular  he  relates, 
that  of  a  girl  namely,  who  being  affected  with  itch  had 
the  disease  removed  by  means  of  an  ointment  containing 
lead;  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption  there 
occurred  heart  disease,  to  wit,  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  together  with  ascites  and  anasarca.  After  the 
administration  of  sulphur  a  papular  eruption  appeared 
on  the  skin,  but  the  disease  went  on  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, and  finally  carried  off  the  patient.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Dr.  G-riesselich,  in  his  Sachaenspiegel,  relates  an 
almost  precisely  similar  case. 

As  regards  the  aetiology  of  itch.  Puffer  declares  himself 
to  be  opposed  to  those  who  do  not  admit  the  existence  of 
what  are  called  metastases  of  itch,  and  especially  to  the 
view  expressed  by  Hebra  in  the  paper  I  have  just 
referred  to,  viz.,  that  where  no  acarus  exists  there  can  be 
no  itch.  In  opposition  to  Hebra,  Puffer  is  a  defender  of 
the  real  contagiousness  of  itch,  and  will  not  allow  that  it 
is  of  a  parasitic  nature.  In  like  manner,  contrary  to 
Hebra' s  opinion,  he  contends  that  the  eruptions  accom- 
panying itch  are  essential  parts  of  the  disease.  He  will 
not  admit  the  conclusiveness  of  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  those  who  allege  that  it  is  only  the  acarus 
that  conveys  the  infection,  and  that  the  fluid  from  the 
pustules  has  no  power  to  do  so.  He  cites  a  Dr.  Schubert 
as  an  authority  for  the  contrary  ;  said  Dr.  Schubert  hav- 
ing, it  is  said,  succeeded  in  producing  itch  by  inoculation 
with  matter  taken  from  an  itch-pustule  a  year  before. 

Puffer  holds  the  contagium  of  itch  to  be  an  animated 
substance,  for  whose  production  an  internal  itch-disease 
must  be  presupposed ;  the  insect  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  cause,  but  in  that  of  phenomenon  or  symptom :  he 
considers  it  highly  probable  that  the  acarus  is  a  product 
of  the  organism  itself,  a  generatio  cequivoca  or  spontanea, 
just  as  intestinal  worms  are  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
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intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  lice  to  be  generated  by 
some  kinds  of  tinea.  Thus,  for  the  production  of  the 
acarus  scabiei  itself,  the  pre-existence  of  the  internal  itch- 
disease  is  required.  Por  the  production  of  the  itch- 
disease,  as  for  that  of  every  other  contagious  disease,  two 
conditions  are  requisite,  an  external  and  an  internal ;  viz., 
the  exciting  and  the  predisposing  cause.  Dr.  Puffer 
admits  that  the  acarus  is  capable  of  propagating  the  itch, 
but  alleges  that  it  cannot  do  so  except  the  itch-disposi- 
tion be  present;  just  as  the  silkworm  cannot  live  on 
cabbage-leaves,  but  requires  the  mulberry-leaf  for  its 
support.  Puffer  accordmgly  is  against  that  method  of 
treatment  that  only  consists  in  killing  the  acarus.  He 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  practitioners  have 
never  seen  any  secondary  diseases  after  the  suppression 
of  the  itch,  by  the  long  period  of  the  incubation  of  these 
secondary  diseases,  though  at  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  it  is  going  too  far  to  ascribe  every  disease  to  an  itch 
that  has  been  suppressed  by  external  agents.  Hospital 
medical  men,  he  remarks,  are  not  in  a  position  to  observe 
what  becomes  of  those  patients  whose  itch  they  have 
cured. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  itch.  Puffer  says  that  the 
rapidity  of  its  disappearance  from  the  skin  is  no  test  of 
the  excellence  of  the  remedial  means  employed.  The 
safety  of  the  patient,  his  exemption  from  «3ler-affectionB 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Hence  he  con- 
demns the  treatment  of  Vezin,  Hebra,  and  many  others, 
who  seek  only  to  destroy  the  acarus,  and  jfchus  procure 
the  disappearance  of  the  rash  in  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  vaunts  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic treatment  of  itch  by  its  specific,  sulphur. 
He  believes,  however,  that  Hahnemann  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  itch  can  be  cured  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks  by  a  globule*  or  two  of  the  30th  dilution  of  sulphur, 
and  thinks  that  Hahnemann's  diagnosis  of  the  disease  he 
so  cured  must  have  been  erroneous,  more  especially  as 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  itch, 
namely,  the  presence  of  the  acarus  and  its  tracks  or  cana- 
liculi.  Hahnemann's  followers,  he  asserts,  have  also 
generally  made  wrong  diagnoses  regarding  this  disease. 
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He  states  that  the  disease  must  be  treated  with  sulphur, 
not  only  internally  but  also  externally,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  preparation  of  sulphur  he  advises  to  be  used 
externally. 

This  essay  of  Dr.  Puffer's  incited  Dr.  Hebra  to  write 
another  article*'  upon  skin  diseases,  and  especially  upon 
itch,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  perusal,  containing  as  it 
does  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  pathology  of  skin 
diseases.     Hebra  of  course  defends  his  views  formerly 
expressed  in  the  Jahrhucher,  and  attacks  systematicaUjr 
aU  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr.  Puffer.     From  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  medical  officer  in  the  skin-disease  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Hospital,  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  aU  manner  of  skin  diseases,   and  of 
putting  to  the  test  his  method  of  treatment.    His  expe- 
rience extends  over  an  immense  number  of   patients, 
15,000,  he  says,  is  not  too  large  a  figure  to  express  the 
numbers  he  has  actually  treated ;  and  the  opinions  of  one 
who  has  enjoyed  such  advantages,   and  who  possesses 
besides   a  fair  talent  for  observing  and  great  industry, 
are  entitled  to  our  best  attention.     Whilst  he  allows  that 
every  dyscrasia  (meaning  every  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood)  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
formation  of  an  exanthema,  he  states  that  each  of  these 
dyscrasias  may  also  occur  without  any  appearance  on  the 
skin.    He  treats  the  doctrine  of  itch-metastases  and  psoric 
humours  as  a  myth,  and  will  not  allow  that  there  are 
any  such  things  as  herpetic,  impetiginous,  leprous,   or 
psoric  dyscrasias.     The  acarus,  with  its  canaliculiy  is  the 
sole  essential  feature  of  the  itch-disease,  and  the  object  of 
the  practitioner  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  insect  by  its 
destruction  as  quickly  as  possible.     Not  only  has  he 
never  seen  anything  like  a  metastasis  &om  this  treatment 
of  the  itch,  but  he  denies  that  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
occurs  from  the  suppression,  or  cure  as  he  terms  it, 
by  external  means,  of  any  skin  disease  whatever.     As 
regards  the  itch,  he  says  he  has  had  ample  opportunities 
of  convincing  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion, 
for  his  experience  is  not  confined  to  the  patients  that 
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come  and  go  in  his  hospital,  and  whom  it  is  possible  he 
might  altogether  lose  sight  of,  but  he  has,  by  means  of 
placing  acari  on  the  skin,  produced  itch  on  himself,  his 
students,  and  nurses,  and  cured  it  by  means  of  sulphur 
ointment,  and  not  the  slightest  bad  or  unpleasant  effects 
have  ever  resulted.  He  says  that  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
respecting  local  and  general  treatment ;  thus  the  treatment 
is  called  external  or  local  when  the  remedy  is  applied  to 
the  skin,  but  if  it  be  applied  to  the  mouth  or  stomach  it 
is  called  internal  or  general.  This  distinction,  he  asserts, 
is  not  tenable  and  is  quite  arbitrary,  for  a  medicine  may 
exercise  a  general  action  as  well  when  applied  to  the  skin 
as  to  the  stomach;  an  opinion  indeed  which  was  ex- 
pressed and  acted  on  by  Hahnemann  himself,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  find,  in  as  far  as  the  sound  skin  is  con- 
cerned, and  one  which  is  corroborated  by  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  allopathists,  more  especially  in  their  mercurial 
inunctions  for  the  cure  of  sjrphilis  or  other  disorders. 

The  notion  advanced  by  Dr.  Puffer  and  others  that 
the  general  disease  is  relieved  or  silenced  By  a  skin 
eruption  is  in  many  cases  not  true,  for  patients  die  of 
typhus  or  of  inflammation  though  a  skm  disease  may 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  some  febrile 
diseases,  such  as  smaU-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.,  are 
severe  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  extent  of  skin-disease 
they  present.  That  impetiginous  diseases  disappear  on  the 
occurrence  of  typhus  is  not  a  sign  that  the  intensity  of 
the  typhus  has  anything  to  do  with  such  disappearance, 
for  it  is  rather  in  consequence  of  the  general  disease 
that  the  skin-disease  disappears.  In  syphilis  the  occur- 
rence of  the  syphilitic  skin-disease  does  not  suppress 
the  other  effects  of  this  malady,  for  such  syphilitic  exan- 
themata often  co-exist  with  iritis,  sore  throat,  ozaena, 
and  nodes.  Notwithstanding  all  this  and  many  other 
assertions  and  facts.  Dr.  Hebra  is  far  from  denying  the 
reciprocal  relation  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the 
organism.  He  again  repeats  his  assertion  that  the 
general  eruption  on  the  skin  of  scabious  patients  is 
caused  by  tneir  own  scratching,  and  refers  to  cases  of 
itchy  persons  paralysed  in  the  upper  extremities  who 
presented  no  general  eruption,  but  only  the  scabious 
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vesicles  and  canaliculi  on  the  parts  inhabited  by  the 
acarus.  Hebra  asserts  that  it  is  always  his  endeavour 
in  aU  cases  of  skin  diseases  and  ulcers  to  heal  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  external  remedies,  and  he  invites 
all  those  who  dream  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  treatment 
to  watch  his  practice  as  carefully  as  thev  like.  He  laughs 
at  the  notion  of  a  secondary  disease  from  a  suppressed 
cutaneous  eruption  requiring  an  incubation  period  of 
several  years. 

Dr.  (xriesselich,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  these  lectures,  pays  great  attention  to  Hah- 
nemann's psora-theory,  and  enters  at  length  into  all  the 
different  points  of  a  practical  and  theoretical  nature  in- 
volved in  it. 

The  truths  contained  in  Hahnemann's  psora-theory, 
he  says,  go  to  supply  many  wants  in  the  Hahnemannic 
homoeopathy,  as  it  had  previously  existed.  "When  Hahne- 
mann talks  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  he  is  guilty  of  great  exaggeration,  a 
fault  which  he  very  jfrequently  commits ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  chronic  diseases  wei*e  cured  by  Hahnemann 
himself,  as  we  learn  from  many  cases  detailed  in  his 
Lesser  Writings,  before  the  discovery  of  the  psoric  origin 
of  diseases,  and  before  he  knew  a  single  so-called  anti- 
psoric  medicine.  Griesselich  regards  the  psora-doctrine 
as  supplying  a  defect  in  the  otherwise  hyperdynamic 
doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  and  an  acknowledgment  that 
what  is  called  the  complex  or  totality  of  the  symptoms 
is  not  the  sole  indication  for  the  choice  of  the  drug.  By 
the  psora-theory  the  material  organism  and  the  relation 
of  the  disease  to  its  exciting  cause  are  restored  to  a  por- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  the  choice  of  the  remedy  is 
made  to  depend,  not  only  on  the  morbid  symptoms 
actually  present,  but  also  on  those  that  have  been  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus  diseases  are  tacitly 
acknowledged  to  be  something  more  than  dynamic  dis- 
turbances of  the  sensations,  as  Hahnemann  elsewhere 
describes  them.  As  Hahnemann  further  asserts  that 
an  individual  will  only  be  affected  with  acute  disease 
provided  he  be  of  psoric  habit,  this  doctrine  of  chronic 
diseases  has  also  an  effect  upon  that  of  acute  diseases. 
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However,  Habnemflnii's  dynamism,  is  obseirable  eTen 
in  this  his  psora-theory,  which  is  otherwise  of  sach  a 
material  and  humoral  pathological  character ;  for  he  states, 
as  you  may  remember  I  observed  in  my  last  lecture,  that  the 
nerve  receives  the  impression  of  the  miasm  and  commu- 
nicates it  to  the  other  nerves,  an  opinion  which,  Q-riesse- 
lich  remarks,  needs  no  refutation  now-a-days,  for  the 
nerve  only  receives  or  conducts  those  things  that  it  is 
adapted  for.  From  Hahnemann's  psora-theory  it  would 
appear  that  chronic  diseases  are  only  derived  fix>m  an 
actual  infection  with  itch,  syphilis,  or  sycosis,  itch  being 
the  provoking  cause  of  seven-eighths  of  these  chronic 
diseases.  Actual  infection  with  one  or  several  of  these 
three  diseases  is  the  sole  source  of  aU  true  chronic  dis- 
eases according  to  him,  and  these  unassisted  nature  can 
never  overcome;  but  still  he  admits  the  occurrence  of 
another  sort  of  chronic  diseases,  which  he  says  are  im- 
properly so  termed,  and  which  are  produced  by  exposure 
to  avoidable  noxious  agencies,  such  as  intemperance, 
dissipation,  unhealthy  situations,  want  of  exercise,  etc., 
but  these  will,  he  says,  disappear  of  themselves  when 
their  exciting  causes  are  removed.  Griesselich  declares 
Hebra's  views  of  the  complete  localization  of  skin  dis- 
eases to  be  not  only  erroneous  but  dangerous.  He  says 
that  the  experience  of  every  practitioner  wiU  furnish 
him  with  cases  where,  after  the  suppression  of  a  skin 
disease,  a  neuralgia,  a  paralysis,  or  other  serious  disease, 
worse  than  the  primary  one,  occurred,  evidently,  con- 
nected with  the  suppressed  skin  disease.  He  says  it  is 
indifferent  whether  we  employ  the  term  psora  or  the 
more  usual  ones  of  dyserasia^  cachexia,  or  acrid  humours 
to  designate  the  general  disease.  We  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  a  vast  number  of  skin  diseases  the  reflection,  as 
it  were,  of  the  general  morbid  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  keeping  that  general 
disease  in  a  slumbering  or  latent  state ;  but  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  skin  may  be  subject  to  merely 
local  diseases,  which  may  safely  be  treated  with  local 
means.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  he  says,  the 
psora-theory,  viewed  as  a  mere  theory  of  the  origin  o£ 
most  chronic  diseases  irojxkitchy  is  miserably  one-sided,  foe 
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the  preyious  existence  of  itch  is  by  no  means  always 
capable  of  being  proved,  and  the  occurrence  of  itching 
of  the  skin  or  eruptions  thereon  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  diseases  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  previous  existence  of  itch.  But  in  the  wider 
sense  oi  the  term,  as  indicating  cachexia  or  dyscrasia, 
the  psora-theoiy  is,  he  asserts,  founded  in  nature  and 
truth. 

With  regard  to  the  itch  itself,  GriesseHch  says  that 
there  is  no  other  characteristic  sign  of  itch  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acarus  and  its  peculiar  canaUculi.  He 
rejects  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous  generation  of  the 
acarus  from  the  itch-virus,  and  asserts  that  they  must 
always  come  from  without,  and  are  propagated,  like  other 
insects,  from  eggs.  Both  Hahnemann  and  Autenrieth 
were  wrong  in  their  diagnosis  of  itch.  The  doctrine  of 
the  propagation  of  itch  by  the  fluid  from  the  vesicles 
was  not  peculiar  to  Hahnemann ;  it  was  the  universal 
belief  in  his  day.  Q-riesselich  thinks  that  all  the  evi- 
dence is  against  the  inoculation  of  itch  by  means  of  the 
fluid  fit)m  the  vesicles,  and  in  favour  of  it  by  means  of 
the  acarus,  the  recorded  experiments  apparently  of  a 
contrary  character  he  succeeds  in  explaining  satisfiEwtorily. 
Hebra's  doctrine  of  the  eruption  over  the  whole  body 
being  caused  by  the  sympathetic  irritation  and  consequent 
scratching,  he  gives  implicit  credit  to,  and  cites  from  his 
own  experience  several  analogous  facts,  such  as  the 
general  irritation  produced  by  the  application  of  rhus- 
leaves  to  one  part,  and  that  caused  by  the  bites  of  cer- 
tain insects.  If  we  regard  the  acarus  as  the  essential 
agent  in  the  itch — as  the  itch  itself — ^there  can,  he  says, 
be  no  question  of  a  retrocession  of  the  itch-matter,  m  no 
such  matter  exists.  There  can  be  no  itch-metastasis,  as  the 
acarus  can  only  live  on  the  skin.  We  can  only  rightly 
speak  of  secondary  itch  diseases  provided  the  sarcoptes 
itch  was  previousljr  on  the  skin.  It  is,  says  he,  a  ques- 
tion whether  patients  who  have  been  cured  of  itch  ho- 
moBopathically,  by  internal  remedies  only,  remain  free 
from  after-diseases.     Kampfer**  doubts  it.    There  are  two 


d  ABg.  h.  Ztg.,  Bd«  26,  p.  34. 
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points,  the  consideration  of  which  must  give  us  quite  a 
different  idea  of  the  after-diseases  of  itch. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  individual  affected  by  itch. 

2.  The  medicinal  means  that  have  been  employed  for 
its  cure. 

Griesselich  supposes  a  case  in  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  two  circumstances.  A  tall  thin  man, 
whose  father  died  of  phthisis,  suffers  firequently  from 
epistaxis,  has  occasionally  had  haemoptysis,  he  looks  ill 
and  declining,  though  he  has  not  presented  the  signs  of 
fully  developed  phthisis.  He  becomes  infected  with  itch, 
the  whole  skin  is  covered  with  eruption,  the  poor  patient 
cannot  sleep,  he  loses  his  appetite,  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  rubs  in  first  one  ointment,  then  another,  takes 
purgatives,  drinks  herb-teas  to  purify  his  blood,  and 
gradually  gets  worse  and  worse.  Some  old  woman  ad- 
vises him  to  use  a  salve  containing  turpentine,  the  erup- 
tion disappears,  but  the  whole  organism,  which  was 
already  in  a  declining  state  before  the  itch  came  on,  is 
so  seriously  involved  by  the  whole  course  of  the  cuta- 
neous disease  and  its  treatment,  that  fully  developed 
phthisis  now  breaks  out;  the  latent  or  subacute  state 
might  have  continued  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  but  the 
smouldering  fire  now  bursts  forth  and  complete  phthisis 
is  the  result.  Of  course  the  harm  resulting  from  such 
treatment  would  be  much  greater  if  medicinal  poisons 
like  lead  or  mercury  had  been  plentifrdly  used.  In  brief, 
says  Griesselich,  these  so-caUed  secondary  itch-diseases 
cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  regarded  as  the  consequences 
of  ill-treated  or  spontaneousJy  cured  itch,  but  as  maladies 
the  germ  of  which  lay  in  the  organism  before  the  itch 
was  contracted,  and  which  burst  forth  during  the  course 
of  the  cutaneous  disease.  A  medicinal  disease,  such  as 
that  caused  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  often  plays  a  part 
in  the  affair.  Itch  and  its  bad  treatment  appear  to  be 
the  awakeners  of  slumbering  tendencies  to  disease,  just 
as  ancient  germs  burst  forth  also  after  measles,  scarla- 
tina, typhus,  etc. 

Look,  says  Griesselich,  at  the  effects  of  vaccination ; 
a  child  with  a  great  scabby  eruption  is  vaccinated  and 
the  eruption  goes  away,  and  the  child,  who  was  previ- 
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ously  thin,  becomes  fat  and  strong ;  another,  whose  skin 
was  previously  smooth  and  healthy,  gets  an  eruption 
after  inoculation  with  good  vaccine ;  this  lay  latent  in 
the  body,  and  the  vaccination  was  only  the  awakener  of 
the  "  latent  psora ;"  the  vaccine  was  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily bad.  Simple  recent  wounds  fester  and  will  not 
heal  when  the  organism  is  in  a  bad  state ;  there  lies  an 
obstacle  in  the  body,  and  that  is  the  bad  state  of  the 
blood,  the  "  peccant  humours,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

Therefore,  says  Griesselich,  we  may  place  the  scabies, 
a  parasitical  disease,  in  the  same  category  with  other 
morbific  causes  and  disease-rousers ;  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  right  to  regard  it  with  Hahnemann  as  almost  the 
sole  cause,  or  with  others  as  never  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  chronic  diseases.  The  psora-theory,  Griesselich 
continues,  has  had  an  unmistakable  influence  on  prac- 
tice. In  the  chronic-disease  theory,  Hahnemann  added 
to  his  system  in  two  difierent  directions : — 

1.  By  attending  to  the  whole  course  of  the  chronic 
disease,  and  not  merely  the  symptoms  then  present. 

2.  By  referring  chronic  diseases  back  to  certain  defi- 
nite causes. 

He  also  increased  the  Materia  Medica  by  a  number 
of  very  important  substances,  and  added  to  the  modes 
of  administering  the  remedies.     He  inferred  the  mias- 
matic   origin  of  chronic   diseases    from   the    imperfec 
tion  of  their  cure    by    the   unassisted  vis  medicatrix 
naturae,  even  in  the  best  constitutions.     It  does  not  very 
well  appear  how  this  circumstance  should  have  led  him 
to  infer  their  miasmatic  origin,  for  we  observe  that  acute 
diseases  of  miasmatic  origin  are  often  very  well  cured 
by  nature  alone.     Chronic  diseases  being  divided  into 
jpsoric,  syphilitic,  and  sycotic,  the  remedies  for  them  be- 
come also  divided  into  antipsoric,  antisyphilitic,  and  anti- 
sycoiic,   and  all   other   remedies   were    simply   termed 
apsoric.     But  though  we  can  imagine  an  apsoric  person, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  medicine  can  be  apsoric. 
By  this  division   of  medicines  the  fashion  of  the  old 
school  was  imitated,  whose  medicines  are  termed  anti- 
rheumatic, antiscrofulous,  antarthritic,  etc.     And  yet  if 
we  reflect  a  little,  we  shall  perceive  the  absurdity  of  this 
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diyision  of  medicaments  adopted  by  Hahnemami;  for 
psoric  diseases  may  be  cured  by  the  antisyphilitic  mer- 
cury and  by  the  antisycotics  thuja  and  nitric  acid,  whilst 
syphilitic  diseases  often  require  some  so-called  antipsorics 
for  their  cure. 

!From  the  histories  of  cases  that  were  published 
shortly  after  the  enunciation  of  the  psora-theory,  we 
find  that  it  exercised  a  great  influence  on  practice.  Thus 
if  a  disease  was  long  about  getting  better,  no  carefiil 
investigation  was  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  it 
was  at  once  taken  for  granted  that  psora  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  idea  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  give  an  antipsoric,  the  favourite 
being  always  sulphur.  The  similia  similibus  rule  was 
in  the  meantime  forgotten,  nor  was  it  even  deemed  re- 
quisite to  ascertain  from  the  patient  if  he  had  ever  had 
itch,  "  for,"  says  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine,* "it  is  not  necessary  to  make  inquiries  with  re- 
gard to  things  that  are  seu-evident,  and  psora  is  one  of 
these." 

Hahnemann,  in  his  Chronic  Diseases,  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion— How  can  an  antipsoric  be  recognised?  but  his  answer 
is  not  very  definite.  His  disciple  Weber,^  however,  under- 
took to  answer  the  question  in  the  following  words : — 
"  The  sign  by  which  we  recognise  an  antipsoric,"  quoth  he, 
"  consists  solely  and  alone  in  the  power  it  possesses  to  cure 
partially  or  wholly  the  psora  in  a  human  being,"  which  is 
as  though  he  had  said  "  a  medicine  is  antipsoric  hecatise 
it  is  so,'*  and  reminds  us  of  Moliere's  candidate  for 
medical  honours,  who,  to  the  question  "  Quare  opium 
facit  dormire  ?"  replied,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  examiners,  "  Quia  est  in  eo  virtus  dormitiva." 

The  psora-doctrine,  however,  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  doctrine  of  the  dose  and  the  modes  of 
employing  the  medicines,  as  we  shall  see  on  a  future 
occasion. 

G-riesselich  concludes  with  remarking  that  Hahne- 
mann's psora-theory  is  much  too  one-sided,  and  that  the 
truth  in  it  consists  in  the  indubitable  facts  of  so-called 

e  Attomyr.  ^  Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  3, 137. 
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humoral  diseases  and  in  the  reciprocal  relation  betwisi; 
the  skin  and  internal  organs.  By  accepting  psora  as  a 
general  morbific  cause  we  shut  ourselves  out  from  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  diseases.  Antipsoric  medicines, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  merely  remecUes  of  very  pro- 
found action. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  recent  work  on  homoeopathy,*  has 
the  following  remarks  on  itch  and  the  psora-theory : — 

After  observing  that  it  is  not  any  one  particular  form 
of  skin  disease  that  leaves  secondary  diseases,  but  that 
many  and  the  most  different  forms  do  so,  and  among 
others  the  itch  does  so ;  but  that  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries have  shown  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  does  not 
depend  on  any  contagious  principle : 

"  It  becomes  therefore  a  question,' '  says  he,  "how  a  skin- 
disease  that  is  caused  and  kept  up  by  a  parasite  can  give 
rise  to  diseases  of  other  organs.  In  contagious  diseases 
the  pathogenetic  operation  is  frequently  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  composition  of  the  fluids  is  altered  by  the 
miasm,  and  they  are  in  a  manner  poisoned.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  take  place  also  in  parasitic  dis- 
eases, for  these  animalculae  may  possibly  be  the  carriers 
of  a  poison,  and  thus  contain  the  condition  of  a  dys- 
crasia.  In  this  respect  there  would  be  no  difference 
whether  the  essential  nature  of  the  itch  consisted  in  a 
contagious  principle  as  was  formerly  believed,  or  in  a 
parasite  as  is  now,  with  good  reason,  thought  to  be  de- 
monstrated. On  looking  at  the  disease,  the  question 
now  presents  itself — can  a  long-continued  affection  of 
the  skin  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  give  rise  to 
a>ffections  of  other  organs  when  it  leaves  the  organ 
originally  affected  ?  The  importance  of  the  skin  to  the 
normal  actions  of  the  organism  is  not  to  be  gainsaid ; 
but  in  the  itch,  and  many  other  skin  diseases  that  often 
leave  secondary  diseases,  the  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  skin  is  not  so  great  as  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  secondary  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  plans  for  curing  the  eruption  may  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  skin  in  great  degree,  and  thus  act  in  a 

e  Idiop.  Heilverf.,  p.  191. 
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directly  injurious  manner  on  the  organism.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  morbid  secretion  by  the  skia  has  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  by  habit  a  necessity  of  the 
organism,  and  cannot  therefore  be  suppressed  without  a 
similar  or  analogous  secretion  taking  place  in  another 
part  of  the  system.  Many  medical  writers  have  directed 
attention  to  this  point,  and  among  the  rest  Morgagni, 
who  observes,  that  though  the  itch  always  arises  from 
the  acarus,  yet  the  pustules  form  numerous  little  ulcers, 
which  if  aU  were  added  together  would  make  an  enor- 
mous idcer,  which  no  prudent  physician  would  heal  up 
suddenly  if  it  had  lasted  any  considerable  time.  Finally, 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  by  means  of  the  irritation  set 
up  in  the  skin  by  the  acarus,  a  place  of  manifestation 
and  special  development  is  given  to  a  disease  latent  in 
the  system,  which  had  hitherto  existed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  very  definite  symptoms.  When  thus  the  dys- 
crasia  is  once  roused  from  its  slumbering  condition,  and 
has  gone  on  to  the  state  of  local  eruption  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbid  process,  we  cannot  in  general  expect 
that  the  disease  will  return  to  its  former  latent  state  on 
the  suppression  of  these  visible  morbid  states ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  generally  observed  that  it  attacks 
some  other  organ  as  the  focus  of  its  local  development. 

"  The  parasitic  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  itch  makes 
no  change  in.  the  psora-theory  ;  however,  this  latter  must 
not  be  confined  to  the  itch,  but  must  be  extended  to 
other  skin  diseases,  or  even  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  Groses.^* 

He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  though  in  general 
Hahnemann's  theories  were  ultra-dynamic,  he  has  made 
a  most  important  concession  to  the  humoral  pathologists 
in  his  psora-theory.  But  it  is  a  pity  he  confined  his 
view  to  the  existence  of  three  dyscrasias  alone,  and 
thereby  incurred  the  charge  of  a  contracted  and  partial 
view  01  the  subject.  And  if  the  same  caution  in  search- 
ing for  indications  for  the  proper  remedy  in  dyscrasic 
diseases  had  been  made  after  the  publication  of  the  psora- 
theory  as  before,  the  latter  would  not  have  done  so  much 
harm ;  for  the  moment  through  its  means  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner  was  diverted  from  the  totality  of  the 
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symptoms  of  the  individual  case  to  the  latent  psora,  as 
a  ground  for  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  then  the  door 
was  opened  to  all  sorts  of  speculations  on  the  ultimate 
nature  of  disease,  and  practice  modified  accordingly. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Henderson,  the  eminent  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  psora-theory  of  Hah- 
nemann, is  entitled  to  great  weight.  In  his  famous 
letter  to  Dr.  Forbes*^  he  touches  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
is  there  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mistake  of  Hahne- 
mann's, and  he  merely  offers  an  apology  for  it  by  adducing 
examples  of  similar  extravagant  theories  respecting  tha 
nature  of  chronic  diseases  from  the  writings  of  such 
celebrated  individuals  as  Stahl,  Portal,  Astruc,  Lalouette^ 
Schonlein,  and  others. 

In  his  most  recent  work  on  homoeopathy,'  Professor 
Henderson  endeavours  to  turn  the  tables  on  our  oppo- 
nents by  showing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  itch-origin  of 
chronic  diseases  is  essentially  an  allopathic  doctrine,  and 
was  taught  long  before  Hahnemann  was  bom,  by  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  lights  of  old  medicine.  He  tries 
also  to  show  that  Hahnemann's  doctrine  did  not  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  chronic  diseases  to  itch,  but  that  his 
term  psora  included  a  large  number  of  different  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  that  the  whole  doctrine  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  modem  revival  of  humoralism  which  is 
professed  as  their  pathological  creed  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  modem  authorities. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  British 

JCowmal  of  SomceopatJiy,  to  which  I  would  again  call  your 

attention,  on  the  subject  of  psora.  The  author  believes  the 

itch  to  be  caused  by  the  acarus  alone,  and  is  opposed  to 

the  idea  of  that  insect  being  the  bearer  of  any  itch-virus, 

for  if  it  were  so,  and  if  the  disease  depended  upon  a 

virus,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that  nearly  the  same 

length  of  time  was  required  for  its  development  in  all 

individuals,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  the 

period  of  "incubation"  is  from  two  to  twelve  or  fourteen 

days.     He  might  have  added,  as  a  further  proof  of  the 

insect-origin  of  the  itch,  that  the  period  of  incubation 

b  Brit.  Joum.  of  Horn.,  iy.  *  Homoeopathy  Fairly  Bepresented. 
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is  about  double  in  winter  what  it  is  in  summer.  The 
experiments  of  Hebra  are  ako,  lie  thinks,  conclusive  on 
this  point.  As  regards  the  driving-in  of  itch,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  do  this  as  to  drive  hce  fipom  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  of  the  head,  or  to  drive  in  a  flea-bite. 

If,  however,  the  irritation  caused  originaUy  by  the 
acari  has  become  general  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin  become  sympathetically  affected,  then  it  is  Hkely 
that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  morbid  cutaneous  action 
may  light  up  disease  in  organs  with  which  the  skin  is 
connected  by  sjrmpathy.  This  sympathetic  union  of  the 
skin  with  other  organs  renders  every  important  change 
in  it  apt  to  affect  such  organs.  If  for  a  length  of  time 
the  skin  has  been  the  seat  of  certain  morbid  actions, 
which  in  some  degree  destroy  its  capacity  for  serving  its 
pathological  uses,  to  counteract  the  mischief  that  would 
arise  from  the  non-performance  of  these  actions,  other 
organs  must  do  its  work  vicariously.  K  now  the  in» 
tegrity  of  the  skin  be  suddenly  restored,  then  the  balance 
of  functions  will  be  as  much  deranged  by  the  return  of 
the  proper  cutaneous  actions  as  it  could  have  been  origi- 
nally by  their  sudden  suppression.  Hence  the  occur- 
rence of  diseases  from  the  sudden  suppression  of  itch  is 
not  only  possible  but  probable. 

In  September,  1851,  Dr.  L.  Simon,  jun.,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Erench  Homoeopathic  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  itch.^  He  believes  that  at  the  time  Hahnemann 
thought  of  the  psora-theory,  Europe  was  infected  with 
itch  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  military  operations  aU  over  the  Continent.  He 
asserts  that  Hahnemann  generalized  too  much  in  attri- 
buting all  chronic  diseases  to  only  three  miasms.  He  be- 
lieves their  number  to  be  much  greater ;  besides  these 
three  there  is  probably  the  gonorrhoea-miasm,  the  lepra- 
miasm,  the  tinea-favosa-miasm,  and  many  others. 

In  a  very  well-written  and  well-thought-out  essay, 
entitled  JEtude  swr  les  Dartres,^  Dr.  Leboucher  gives  us 
his  notions  of  the  psora-theory ;  but,  whilst  professing 
the  strongest  admiration  for  Hahnemann,  he  says  no- 
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thing  about  the  origin  of  chronic  diseases  from  itch,  and 
merely  points  out  the  great  connection  that  often  obtains 
betwixt  herpetic  and  other  eruptions  and  chronic  dis- 
eases. Another  point  in  which  he  decidedly,  but  appa- 
rently unconsciously,  differs  from  Hahnemann,  is  in  at- 
tributing to  his  herpetic  (Hahnemann's  psoric)  vice  a 
great  tendency  to  be  transmitted  hereditarily,  and  he 
cites  several  interesting  examples  in  support  of  his  views. 

As  the  psora-theory,  besides  exercising  an  undoubted 
influence  on  Hahnemann's  practice  and  that  of  many  of 
his  followers,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  dose  but  even 
the  selection  of  the  remedy,  has  been  confessedly  a  weak 
point  of  the  Hahnemannic  doctrines,  which  has  been 
quickly  perceived  and  eagerly  attacked  by  our  adversaries, 
it  behoves  us  to  make  a  most  patient  and  critical  inquiry 
into  its  truth  or  falsity,  and  if  defensible  to  provide  our- 
selves with  the  best  arguments  in  its  support ;  if  inde- 
fensible, to  disconnect  it  as  speedily  as  may  be  from  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  irrefragable  truths  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic doctrine. 

The  days  have  long  since  passed  when  the  feeling  of 
pietas  or  veneration  for  the  discoverer  of  the  great 
therapeutic  law  should  have  any  influence  in  inducing 
us  to  accept  all  or  any  of  his  doctrines  without  exami- 
nation ;  nor  indeed  would  Hahnemann  in  his  best  days 
have  expected  implicit  credence  to  his  doctrines  without 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  his  disciples.  His 
system  he  first  denominated  the  "  Medicine  of  Expe- 
rience," as  if  emphatically  to  show  that  it  rested  solely 
on  experiment  and  observation,  and  in  many  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  telling  writings  he  appeals  to  experiment 
and  observation,  as  the  sole  foundation  for  his  novel 
doctrines. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  number  of  postulates 
Hahnemann's  psora-theory  involves,  we  shall  perceive  the 
full  importance  of  the  doctrine,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
many  of  them  it  runs  counter  to  received  notions. 

Thus  we  shall  find  that  it  requires  us  to  believe — 

1.  That  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  diseases  are  the 
consequence  of  an  infection  with  a  skin  disease,  that  has 
been  driven  off  or  removed  by  external  treatment. 
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2.  That  this  skin  disease  is  identical  with  what  we  call 
itch,  though  it  presents  itself  under  many  different  forms. 

3.  That  every  infectious  chronic  skin  disease  is  scabies, 
or  a  degeneration  of  it. 

4.  That  none  of  these  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  dis- 
eases are  curable,  save  by  the  use  of  a  certain  set  of  medi- 
caments, that  were  mostly  unknown  or  unused  before 
Hahnemann's  time,  consequently  that  no  such  chronic 
diseases  were  ever  cured  before  the  promulgation  of  his 
doctrine  in  1828. 

6.  That  itch,  properly  so  called,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
skin  diseases  Hahnemann  includes  under  that  term  are 
only  safely  curable  by  internal  remedies,  and  that  their 
treatment  by  external  remedies  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  patient. 

There  are  many  other  strange  and  novel  views  in- 
volved in  this  remarkable  theory,  that  must  have  struck 
you  in  the  course  of  my  observations  upon  it,  which  it 
were  useless  to  recapitulate. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a  doctrine  coeval  with  the  promulgation  of  the  ho- 
moeopathic therapeutic  principle,  but  an  after-thought, 
not  developed  until  thirty-two  years  later,  and  it  differs  not 
more  in  the  date  of  its  conception  than  it  does  in  its 
essential  character  from  the  law  of  aimilia  similibus,  so 
that  we  may  fairly  examine  it  as  a  thing  apart  from  ho- 
moeopathy; and  as  we  might  give  credence  to  it,  like 
Autenrieth,  Schonlein  and  others,  without  being  homoeo- 
pathists,  so  we  might  reject  it  without  losiug  any  of  our 
claims  to  that  title. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  Hahnemann's  writings 
befcre  he  thought  of  the  psora-theory,  numerous  cases  of 
the  cure  of  diseases  that  undoubtedly  came  under  his 
later  definition  of  psoric  diseases,  by  what  are  termed 
apsoric  medicines,  and  some  without  medicines  at  all.  1 
need  only  refer  you  to  his  first  essay.  On  a  New  Principle^ 
for  several  such  cases.  The  case  of  colicodynia  be 
published  in  1797,  and  which  was  permanently  cured  by  a 
non-antipsoric,  veratrum,  was  undoubtedly  what  would 
have  been  termed  by  him  later  a  psoric  disease.    In  the 
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same  year  he  published,  in  his  essay  entitled  Are  the 
obstacles  to  certainty  and  simplicity  in  practical  medicine 
insurmotmtable  ?  a  case  of  well-marked  so-called  psoric 
disease,  consisting  mainly  of  what  Professor  HoUoway 
would  term  "bad  legs  of  forty  years'  standing;"  in  other 
words,  ulcers  on  the  legs  that  had  lasted  for  that  period, 
ia  an  old  bon^vivant  of  a  colonel,  who  was  accustomed  to 
take  a  monthly  purge,  and  to  wash  down  his  full  meals 
with  consideraole  potations  of  spirits.  In  this  case  he 
made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  diet,  and  did  not  even 
forbid  the  monthly  purge.  The  sole  treatment  consisted 
in  wrapping  up  the  legs  in  a  flannel  roller,  immersing 
them  daily  for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
dressing  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
This  old  gentleman,  whom  the  later  lights  shed  on 
pathology  by  the  psora-theory  would  have  inevitably 
condemned  to  die  ol  apoplexy  or  some  other  horrid  dis- 
ease, under  such  irrational  treatment,  wonderftd  to  relate, 
got  well,  and  still  more  wonderful,  remained  so  for  many 
years,  during  which  Hahnemann,  says  he,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him. 

Another  case  of  chronic  disease,  paralysis  of  an  arm 
"  of  five  years'  hanging,"  is  stated  by  Hahnemann  to  have 
been  cured  by  immersion  in  ice-cold  water  only. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Hahnemann,  in  his  first  essay, 
On  a  New  Frinciple,  published  in  1796,  proposes  to  apply 
his  system,  then  innocent  of  any  psora-theory  and  of  all 
antipsorics,  to  the  cure  of  chronic  diseases,  consequently, 
according  to  later  lights,  psoric  diseases,  only.  From  these 
and  many  other  familiar  instances  it  is  obvious  that 
diseases  corresponding  to  Hahnemann's  psoric  diseases 
were  cured  by  Hahnemann  before  the  psora-theory  was 
thought  of,  and  without  the  use  of  antipsorics. 

Now,  as  regards  the  origin  of  chronic  diseases  fipom  itch, 
I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  carefiilly 
studied  the  evidence  Hahnemann  adduces  in  support  of 
this  his  doctrine,  that  he  fails  most  signally  in  proving  his 
point.  In  the  first  place,  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  of 
the.  loosest.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  division  of 
skin  diseases  into  difierent  species,  so  carefully  drawn  by 
the  dermatologists ;  and  in  the  ninety-seven  instances  he 

u  2 
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takes  from  allopathic  writers  of  the  ])roductioii  of  a 
serious  disease  after  externally  treated  psora,  he  includes 
all  manner  of  skin  diseases,  many  of  which  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  considered  of  a  scabious  character. 
Every  cutaneous  disease  that  itches,  and  when  scratched 
bums,  more  especially  if  it  can  be  suspected  of  being 
contagious,  is  identical  with  itch,  according  to  Hahne- 
mann. I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  how  erroneous 
this  assertion  is,  and  after  what  I  have  previously  stated, 
I  need  scarcely  reiterate  my  belief  that  itch  is  essentially 
a  parasitical  disease,  depending  on  the  acarus  scabiei, 
and  the  irritation  direct  and  sympathetic  it  causes  in  the 
skin.^ 

Would  I  then  deny  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
secondary  diseases  oi  important  internal  organs  from  the 
sudden  suppression  of  itch  by  ointments  and  the  like 
external  applications  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have,  I  believe,  witnessed  such  accidents.  In  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Homoeopaihy  I  have 
detailed  a  case  of  acute  bronchitis,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  brought  on  by  the  sudden  removal  of  the  itch- 
eruption.  Nor  does  it  tax  our  credulity  too  much  to 
suppose  that  such  secondary  diseases  may  occur.  An 
itch  of  long  standing  is  attended  by  a  great  efflorescence, 
and  vesicular  and  often  pustular  eruptions  over  the 
whole  body,  how  produced  it  does  not  in  the  least  signify. 
By  this  eruption — 1,  the  normal  functions  of  the  skin  are  in 
part  or  whoUy  interrupted,  and  other  internal  organs  have 
to  perform  its  functions  vicariously;  2,  an  extensive 
morbid  secerning  action  is  going  forward.     When,  then, 

1  In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  alluded  to  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  I 
may  refer  you  to  the  observations  of  M.  Albin  Gras  (Joum.  des  Conn.  MSd., 
Deo.  1836;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Bev.,  vol.  iv.  p.  513).  He  states  that  he  has 
never  found  the  acarus  elsewhere  than  in  cases  of  itch.  He  inoculated  himself, 
a  fellow-student,  and  a  young  woman,  by  placing  acari  on  the  skin,  and  he 
states  that  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  MM.  Mouronval  and  Lugol  proved 
the  futility  of  inoculation  from  the  itch-vesicles.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion 
tliat  the  acarus  exerts  its  action  on  the  skin  by  means  of  a  virus,  defining  that 
word  as  "  an  unknown  agent  producing  great  effects  by  trifling  visible  action." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Pentzlin  of  Wismar  regards  the  acarus  as  a  mere  para- 
site, owing  its  existence  to  a  generatio  cBqidvocaf  and  he  ascribes  the  contanous 
property  of  the  insect  not  to  the  animal  itself,  but  to  adhering  virus.  The  facta 
and  experiments  in  the  contrary  sense,  by  Drs.  Hebra,  Gras,  Lugol,  etc.,  above 
cited,  are  worth  any  number  of  theories  unsupported  by  facts,  such  as  this  of 
Dr.  Pentzlin's  (Grafe's  and  Walther's  Jour.,  xxav.  1836  j  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Eev.,  vol.  iv.  p.  514). 
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the  skin  is  suddenly  restored  to  its  integrity,  these  two 
circumstances  may  each  or  both  conjointly  be  the  cause 
of  derangement  of  the  health  of   internal  organs,  and 
there  is  a  third  circumstance  that  may  also  contribute  to 
the  same  event,  and  that  is,  the  pathogenetic  action  of 
the  drug  contained  in  the  unguent  or  lotion  employed. 
Thus,  then,  there  are  three  modes  in  which  the  health 
may  be  deranged  by  the  ordinary  treatment  of  itch,  to 
which  we  may  add  a  fourth,  viz.,  the  irritation  excited  in 
organs  connected  sympathetically  with  the  skin,  by  what 
John  Eletcher  calls  the  positive  irritation  of  the  return  of 
a  diseased  part  to  the  healthy  state.     The  observations  I 
have  here  made  with  regard  to  the  itch  are  obviously 
applicable  with  equal  if  not  still  greater  force  to  all  other 
chronic  skin  diseases,  and  we  know  that  the  rapid  healing 
up  of  ulcers  and  extensive  bums  is  likewise  attended  with 
peculiar  irritations  in  internal  organs.    A  case  presented 
itself  to  my  observation  which  seems  to  show  that  not 
only  natural  but  artificial  skin  diseases,  even  although 
quite  recent,  will  not  bear  to  be  suddenly  checked.     A 
party  of  schoolboys  were  walking  away  to  bathe  in   a 
river  at  some  distance  from  school,  ana,  schoolboy  like, 
some  of  them  began  taking  off  their  clothes  as  they 
approached  the  river.     One  of  them,  who  had  stripped 
himself  entirely  naked,  was  pushed  by  a  companion,  and 
fell  into  a  ditch  filled  with  nettles.   He  was  of  course  stung 
over  from  head  to  foot.     Smarting  under  the  pain  thus 
occasioned,  he  plunged  into  the  cold  river,  which  gave  him 
instant  relief,  and  after  staying  in  a  considerable  time  he 
was  gratified  to  observe  when  he  came  out  that  all  the 
nettle-stings  were  gone.     However,  he  soon  perceived 
that  his  eyesight  was  much  weakened,  though  it  had  pre- 
viously been  quite  sharp,  and  this  weakness  continued  to 
increase,  until  he  has  become  hopelessly  amaurotic.    It  is 
a  question  if  the  nettle-stinging  and  its  suppression  had 
not  something  to  do  with  the  amaurosis. 

I  am,  then,  prepared  to  go  a  certain  length  with 
Sahnemann  in  his  psora-theory,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  term,  i.  e.,  not  confined  to  the  mere  disease  iVcA; 
and  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  sudden  suppression  of 
many  cutaneous  diseases  wiU  produce  derangement  of 
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greater  or  less  gravity  of  internal  organs.  But  this 
admission  does  not  go  nearly  the  length  of  Hahnemann's 
psora-theory,  which  woidd  derive  all  non-venereal  chronic 
diseases  from  psora.  I  think  one  other  great  error  in  Hah- 
nemann's doctrine  of  chronic  diseases  is  his  non-recogni- 
tion of  hereditary  maladies.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fia,ct  that 
many  of  the  homoBOpathic  writers  in  this  country,  and 
some  abroad,  are  so  httle  acquainted  with  those  doctrines 
of  Hahnemann  on  which  they  write,  as  to  state  over  and 
over  again  that  Hahnemann's  psora-theory  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  hereditary  nature  of  many  diseases,  and  they 
would  make  it  appear  that  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the  psoric 
taint  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  whereas 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  Hahnemann's  statements.  Not 
only  does  he  never  in  any  place  speak  of  hereditary  diseases, 
but  he  distinctly  alleges  that  every  person  affected  with  a 
non-venereal  chronic  disease  must,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  have  had  the  itch  at  one  time  or  another,  however 
slightly  ;"*  and  he  argues  in  a  most  vicious  circle  on  this 
point.  Certain  medicines,  he  says,  cure  those  chronic 
diseases  that  we  meet  with  in  persons  who  have  avowedly 
had  the  itch,  these  medicines  we  term  antipsorics  ;  if  we 
succeed  in  curing  chronic  diseases  with  these  medicines,  in 
persons  whom  we  cannot  ascertain  to  have  ever  had  the 
itch,  we  may,  nevertheless,  infer  that  they  have  at  one 
time  had  the  itch,  because  we  can  cure  them  with  anti- 
psorics. What  wonder,  after  such  a  style  of  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  that  the  disciple  Attomyr  should 
say,  "  We  don't  need  to  ask  if  the  patient  has  ever  had 
itch ;  psora  is  self-evident." 

Pew  therefore,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  statement  that 
Hahnemann  did  wrong  to  overlook  hereditary  diseases; 
for  it  not  only  stands  to  reason,  but  is  borne  out 
by  innumerable  facts,  that  the  faulty  organization  of  the 
parent  will  often  be  transmitted  to  the  child.  This  is 
so  notorious,  that  it  was  perceived  in  aU  ages  of  the  world. 
As  in  the  moral  world  the  sins  of  the  fethers  were  visited 
upon  their  children  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 

m  Stapf  alleges  that  an  indiyidual  may  contract  a  chronic  xraoric  internal 
malady,  by  touching  a  person  affected  with  itch,  without  ever  exhibiting  tho 
■lightest  eztenwl  trace  of  an  eruption  1    (Arch.,  x.  1, 85,  note.) 
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SO  the  diseases  and  defects  of  the  parents  were  observed 
to  be  transmitted  to  their  descendants  of  as  many  re- 
moves. Thus  Aristotle"  says : — "  From  parents  who  have 
some  part  of  their  bodies  defective,  children  are  bom 
deprived  of  the  same  parts ;  for  instance,  lame  children 
from  lame  parents ;  blind  children  from  blind  parents. 
In  general,  children  are  bom  with  the  abnormal  defects 
or  marks  to  be  found  on  the  bodies  of  their  parents,  such 
as  warts  and  maculae.'*  Again,  Femel  says : — "  Paren- 
tibus  liberi  succedunt,  non  minus  morborum  quam  pos- 
sessionum  hsBredes."  In  still  more  recent  times — in 
fact,  in  our  own  day — M.  Piorry  wrote  a  work  On  the 
hereditary  Principle  in  Diseases,  In  this  work  he  thus 
defines  the  hereditary  principle.     "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  dis- 

{)08ition,  in  virtue  of  which  certain  physiological  or  patho- 
ogical  states  of  the  parents  are  transmitted  to  the 
children  by  the  act  of  generation"  (page  6).  And  again: 
"  To  constitute  the  hereditariness  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  a  word),  it  is  requisite  that  the  parents  commu- 
nicate to  the  children  an  organic  state  with  which  they 
are  themselves  affected"  (page  11).  M.  Michel  Linz® 
gives  the  following  definition: — "By  hereditariness  we 
understand  not  the  disease  itself  which  the  parents  have 
presented,  but  the  disposition  to  contract  it :  it  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  organism  to  realize,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  age,  with  the  concurrence  of  exciting  causes, 
the  morbid  affection,  whose  principle  or  virtuality  has 
been  communicated  to  it  in  the  very  act  of  fecundation." 
I  shall  not  enter  ftirther  here  on  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary taints,  and  the  transmission  of  diseases  and  ten- 
dencies to  disease  from  parent  to  offspring  ;  the  fact  has 
been,  as  I  before  observed,  noticed  and  admitted  in  all 
ages  and  by  the  best  observers. 

Congenital  faulty  constitutions  therefore  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  great  source  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  an 
individual  may  possess  this  vice  of  constitution  and  still 
remain  healthy,  until  something  occurs  to  stir  up  the 
latent  disease.     Now,  as  Gf^riesselich  has  shown,  itch  and 
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its  improper  treatment  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  a 
powerful  agent  for  rousing  to  full  activity  the  latent  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  property  it  does  not  by  any  means  exdu- 
sivelv  possess,  for  many  morbific  influences  are  equally 
capable  of  doing  the  same.  Grreat  errors  or  insufficiency 
of  diet,  dissipation,  violent  mental  emotions,  exposure, 
hard  work,  most  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  such  as  measles, 
scarlatina,  small-pox,  the  shingles,  and  other  acute  dis- 
eases, as  the  mumps,  the  hooping-cough,  fevers  of  many 
kinds,  are  fertile  causes,  by  the  derangement  of  the  health 
they  produce,  of  rendering  the  latent  constitutional  vice 
obvious  and  stirring  it  up  into  a  fuUy  developed  disease, 
and  even  by  the  structural  changes  they  may  produce 
in  the  organism  of  giving  rise  primarily  to  chronic  dis- 
eases, where  no  congenital  vice  and  no  latent  seeds  of 
disease  are  present. 

To  infer  the  miasmatic  origin  of  chronic  diseases  on 
account  of  their  incurability  by  the  natural  powers  was 
evidently  not  a  logical  conclusion;  for,  as  Grriesselieh 
justly  remarks,  most  of  the  miasmatic  diseases  we 
are  acquainted  with  are  readily  overcome  by  nature, 
witness  the  spontaneous  cures  of  measles,  scarlatina^ 
etc.  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  how  extremes  meet  in  Hahnemann's 
mental  organization.  In  his  homoeopathic  law  we  have 
the  principle  of  extreme,  we  might  say  excessive,  indivi- 
dualization, whilst  the  psora-theory  is  an  illustration  of 
the  opposite  extreme  of  generalization.  Hahnemanix 
had  bemre  this,  in  his  coffee-theory  of  chronic  diseases, 
which  he  afterwards  retracted  in  favour  of  psora,  exhi- 
bited the  same  tendency  to  generalize,  and  the  incubation 
period  of  his  coffee-theory,  curiously  enough,  corresponds 
almost  precisely  with  that  of  his  psora-theory.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  the  latter* occupied  his  thoughts  for  about 
twelve  years  before  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  and  we  have 
evidence  from  his  writings  that  the  coffee-theory  engaged 
his  attention  for  a  nearly  equal  period.  Thus  we  find 
in  his  Friend  of  Health,  published  in  1792,  various  hints 
as  to  coffee  being  at  the  root  of  many  chronic  diseases, 
and  his  famous  essay  on  the  manifold  hurtful  effects  of 
this  common  beverage  was  published  in  1803  ;  and  we 
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have  seen  that  the  germ  of  his  psora-theoiy,  which  was 
finally  promulgated  in  1828,  is  discoverable  in  an  essay 
he  wrote  in  1816.  It  would  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
pathological  science  had  Hahnemann,  in  place  of  con- 
founding all  skin  diseases  together  under  the  one  head 
of  psora  or  itch,  carefully  individualized  all  skin  dis- 
eases, and  endeavoured  to  discover  the  particular  internal 
diseases  with  which  it  is  probable  each  is  in  a  certain 
measure  connected.  I  was  glad  to  observe,  at  the  French 
Homoeopathic  Congress  of  1851,  that  a  beginning  in  this 
direction  was  made  by  Dr.  Nunez  of  Madrid,  ia  a  paper 
he  read  at  the  Congress.  He  therein  endeavoured  to 
show  the  connection  of  herpetic  and  other  eruptions  with 
internal  diseases,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  body 
they  occupied.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr. 
Nunez's  observations  with  reference  to  the  connection 
between  the  seat  of  the  cutaneous  affection  and  the  in- 
ternal organ  affected.  Of  course  they  will  require  con- 
firmation by  other  observers  before  they  can  be  received 
as  undoubted  facts. 

1.  When  herpetic  eruptions,  especially  eczema  on  the 
anus  and  scrotum,  are  driven  off,  there  follow,  sooner 
or  later,  serious,  even  organic,  Uver  diseases.  On  the  other 
hand,  liver  complaints  are  often  materially  benefited  by 
the  appearance  of  herpes  on  the  anus. 

2.  The  suppression  of  herpes  on  the  lower  extremities, 
especially  the  legs,  is  often  followed  by  liver  complaints, 
but  more  frequently  by  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  digestive  organs  (the  bowels). 

3.  Prurigo  on  the  scrotum  and  penis  has  a  relation 
to  impotence  and  seminal  emissions.  The  former  he 
found  always  to  depend  on  such  herpetic  eruptions,  when 
debauchery  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

4.  The  disappearance  of  eczema  behind  the  ears  in 
children  is  frequently  followed  by  troublesome  cough. 

6.  Phthisis  pulmonalis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
suppressed  eruptions  on  the  head,  especially  tinea. 

6.  The  suppression  of  humid  herpetic  eruptions  on 
the  arms  and  hands  disposes  to  phthisis  laryngea,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  affections  of  the  larynx  are  often  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  eruptions  on  the  arms. 
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7.  The  suppression  of  dry  eniptions  (lichen)  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  often  causes  nervous  asthma. 

8.  Bye  affections  of  children  and  scrofulous  subjects 
are  often  connected  with  eruptions  behind  the  ears. 

9.  Scabs  in  the  nose  and  nostrils  and  erysipelatous 
swellings  of  the  nose  have  a  connection  with  discharges 
from  the  ears. 

10.  Acne  rosacea  and  certain  heart  affections  have  a 
mutual  dependency. 

Carrying  out  his  views  into  the  Materia  Medica,  Dr. 
Nunez  finds  that  the  remedies  useful  in  certain  liver 
complaints,  e.  y.,  nux  vom.,  kali,  lach.,  arsen.,  lycop., 
graph.,  calc,  sep.,  sulph.,  etc.,  have  among  their  symp- 
toms, itching  herpetic  eruptions  on  the  arms  and  on  tfie 
legs ;  that  the  medicines  useful  for  impotence,  lycop.,  ign., 
ambr.,  natr.  mur.,  calc,  phos.,  sep.,  carbo  veg.,  produce 
herpes  and  itching  on  the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  and  the  me- 
dicines useful  in  acne  rosacea,  bell.,  ars.,  rhus,  calc,  phos., 
nitr.  ac,  sulph.,  etc.,  display  marked  heart  symptoms.^ 

This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners, and  careful  observation  may  yet  be  productive 
of  useful  practical  results,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  chronic  maladies  are  connected  with  cutaneous 
affections  of  different  sorts,  just  as  many  acute  febrile 
diseases  have  their  peculiar  exanthemata. 

In  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  condemnation  on  Hahne- 
mann's psorartheory  as  it  stands,  I  would  once  more 
briefly  recapitulate  those  points  which  I  believe  to  have 
led  Hahnemann  to  adopt  it. 

1.  His  non-discrimination  of  the  different  varieties  of 
skin  diseases,  referring  all  or  most  of  them  to  the  itch. 

2.  The  bad  effects  resulting  from  extensive  skin  dis- 
eases and  their  faulty  treatment  on  the  general  organism, 
more  especially  where  there  is  a  constitutional  weakness, 
either  congenital  or  acquired  from  exposure  to  some  of  the 
many  inimical  and  morbific  influences. 

3.  The  connection  of  many  chronic  diseases  with  ex- 
anthemata. 

4.  Hahnemann's -vicious  system  of  reasoning  that  be- 
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cause  a  disease  was  curable  by  his  so-called  antipsorics, 
it  therefore  origiaated  from  itch. 

5.  His  non-recognition  of  hereditary  diseases,  or  con- 
genital constitutional  faults. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  fr^e  to  confess  that  the  psora- 
doctrine  has  not  been  without  a  beneficial  influence  on 
homoeopathic  practice,  for  it  has  led  us  to  inquire  more 
carefuUy  into  the  antecedents  of  diseases,  and  not  to 
rest  content  with  a  mere  comparison  of  the  symptoms 
actually  present  with  the  recorded  effects  of  medicines ; 
and,  finally,  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  array  of  very 
usefiil  medicines  of  a  wide  sphere  of  action ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  opened  a  door  to  much  slovenly  treat- 
ment and  sulphur-giving,  to  eradicate  the  presumed 
psoric  virus,  in  many  cases  where  sulphur  was  not  in 
the  very  slightest  degree  indicated. 

Now,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  itch,  that  presumed 
source  of  so  many  human  iUs,  I  believe  there  are  few 
homoBopathists,  capable  of  accurately  diagnosing  the  dis- 
ease, who  pretend  to  be  able  to  cure  it,  acarus  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  globules  of  the  30th  dilution  of  sulphur. 
Dr.  Puffer,  formerly  alluded  to,  and  Dr.  Grueyrard,  both 
defenders  of  Hahnemann's  psora-theory,  admit  that  they 
cannot  cure  itch  without  external  remedies  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded against  us  that  Dr.  Steinestel,  who  undertook  to 
cure  itch  homoeopathicaUy  better  than  Dr.  Klein  allo- 
pathicaUy,  signally  failed  in  his  attempt,  for  notwith- 
standing that  he  at  length  had  recourse  to  the  external 
use  of  sulphur  and  baths.  Dr.  Klein  cured  his  cases  much 
quicker  with  soap  alone.** 

1  have  attempted  manjr  times  to  cure  the  itch  according 
to  Hahnemann's  directions,  but  have  never  succeeded 
in  the  very  slightest  degree.  The  disease  depending  on 
the  existence  in  the  skin  of  a  parasitic  animal,  the  main 
indication  to  be  attended  to  is  the  destruction  of  this 
troublesome  vermin.  As  the  habitat  of  this  insect  is 
limited  to  certain  definite  parts  of  the  skin,  our  appli- 
cations for  its  destruction  should  be  Hmited  to  those 
parts.    Experience  has  shown  that  many  substances  are 
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capable  of  effecting  its  slaughter.  Sulphur,  in  the  form 
of  tincture  or  ointment,  mercurial  ointment,  prepara- 
tions of  lead  and  copper,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  finally, 
simple  fatty  substances  and  soft  soap,  are  aU  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  result.  The  treatment  I  and 
others  have  found  quite  successftd  is  to  ascertain,  from 
the  presence  of  the  canaliculi,  where  the  acarus  is,  and  in 
recent  cases  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  confined  to 
the  hands  and  wrists ;  these  parts  are  be  washed  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
spirits  of  wme.  In  a  fe^  days  the  animals  are  all 
destroyed,  and  the  general  eruption  will  go  off  in  a  few 
more  days,  quicker  probably  if  assisted  by  the  internal 
administration  of  a  few  doses  of  sulphur,  either  in  tinc- 
ture or  a  lowish  dilution.  If  we  object  to  the  external 
employment  of  sulphur,  we  may  succeed  equally  well 
by  the  dirtier  plan  of  larding  the  parts  infested  with  the 
acarus  with  simple  ointment,  cold  cream,  soft  soap,  or 
cod-liver  oil,  giving  sulphur  internally  at  the  same  time. 
Baths,  cleanliness,  and  frequent  changes  of  linen  are 
important  adjuncts  to  the  treatment. 

This  mode  of  curing  itch  I  believe  to  be  quite  safe, 
and  as  the  general  eruption  is  not  suddenly  checked,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  functions  is  gradually  restored  with- 
out that  sudden  shock  to  the  system  which  often  attended 
the  former  allopathic  treatment,  of  rubbing  the  whole 
body  over  with  sulphur-ointment. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  chronic  miasms  or 
sources  of  chronic  diseases,  syphilis  and  sycosis^  I  shall 
only  say  a  few  words. 

The  first,  syphilis,  is  recognised  by  all  as  a  fertile 
source  of  chronic  diseases,  the  symptoms  and  causes  of 
which  are  sufficiently  known  to  you  all  to  render  it  super- 
fluous for  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

As  regards  the  third  of  Hahnemann's  chronic  miasms, 
sycosis  or  the  condylomatous  venereal  disease,  the  notion 
of  its  independent  nature  has  been  considerably  con- 
tested, not  alone  by  allopaths,  but  also  by  some  of  onr 
own  school.  The  disease  always  arises  ia  consequence 
of  impure  coitus,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  dry  or 
warty-lookiag  or  soft  and  spongy  excrescences,  ia  the 
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formof  a  cock's-comb  or  cauliflower,  easily  bleeding  and 
secreting  a  foetid  fluid,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
sort  of  blennorrhcea  from  the  urethra.  Their  seat  is  the 
glans  or  foreskin  in  the  male,  the  vulva  and  its  append- 
ages in  the  female.  Their  removal  by  the  ligature  or 
cautery,  actual  or  potential,  is,  according  to  Hahnemann, 
followed  by  similar  growths  on  other  parts  of  the  body 
or  other  aHments,  the  only  one  he  mentions  being  short- 
ening of  the  flexor  tendons,  particularly  of  the  fingers. 

It  is,  Hahnemann  alleges,  the  rarest  of  the  three 
chronic  miasms,  and,  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  be  a  peculiar  disease,  and  not  rather  a  form 
of  syphilis.  The  secondary  effects  Hahnemann  describes 
as  arising  from  it  must  certainly  be  rare,  for  I  can  state 
from  my  own  experience  that  I  know  several  persons 
who  have  had  such  venereal  condylomata  burnt  off"  many 
years  ago,  and  who  have  never  had  the  slightest  trace 
of  those  after-effects  Hahnemann  alludes  to ;  though  at 
the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  think  I  have 
observed  a  connection  of  certain  pseudo-rheumatic  affec- 
tions and  inveterate  gleets  with  the  fig-wart  disease.  I 
have  frequently  heard  homoBopathic  practitioners  attribut- 
ing to  sycotic  infection  the  occurrence  of  ordinary  warts 
and  encysted  and  other  tumours,  but  Hahnemann  dis- 
tinctly says  that  these  are  of  psoric  and  not  sycotic 
origin.  Hahnemann's  antisycotic  medicines  are  thuja 
and  nitric  acid ;  but  here  we  have  another  proof  of  the 
disadvantage  of  arranging  homoeopathic  remedies  into 
distinct  categories,  for  both  thuja  and  nitric  acid  cure 
many  diseases  besides  sycotic  ones,  and  we  would  griev- 
ously err  were  we  to  infer  the  sycotic  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease from  its  curability  by  either  of  these  two  medicines, 
as  Hahnemann  did  with  regard  to  psoric  diseases  and 
antipsorics. 


LECTTIEE  XI. 

Oir  THE   SELECTION  OF  THE   EEMEDT. 

The  subject  of  the  present  lecture  is  beset  with  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  it  is  not  without  many  misgivings 
as  to  my  powers  to  do  it  justice  that  I  approach  it.     The 
formula  for  the    selection   of  the   appropriate  remedy 
Emilia  ^imilihus  curentur,  or  let  likes  be  treated  hy  likes, 
is  as  vague  and  indefinite  as  could  be  wished  for  any 
such  laconically  expressed  general  rule,  nor  does  it  con- 
vey any  idea  whatever  to  our  mind,  unless  accompanied 
by  its  more  extended  explanation  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Organon,     To  effect  a  mild,  certain,  and  permanent  cure, 
choose,   in  every  case  of  disease,  a  medicine  which  can 
itself  produce  an  affection  simtlar  to  that  sought  to  he 
cured.     Now  this,  though  a  little  more  definite  and  giving 
us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse,  a  hint  as  to  what  we  should 
do,  is  very  far  from  instructing  us  adequately  as  to  how 
we  are  to  select  our  remedy  for  a  given  case  of  disease. 
We  have  before  seen  how  we  are  to  ascertain  the  affec- 
tions medicines  are  capable  of  producing,  viz.,  by  testing 
them  on  the  healthy  individual.     Do  we  then  find  that 
the  affections  produced  by  medicines  on  healthy  indi- 
viduals resemble  those  diseases  occurring  naturally  ?  for 
if  so,  if  in  the  pathogenesy  of  a  medicine  we  can  find, 
so  to  say,  the  reflection  of  a  natural  disease,  then  oin? 
object  is  attained,  nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to 
give  this  medicine  in  this  disease,  and  a  cure  is  certain 
to  result,  if  our  law  be  founded  in  nature  and  truth. 
But  alas  1   the  pathogenesy  of  a  medicine  does  not 

S resent  us  vrith  that  perfect  reflection  of  the  natural 
isease,  that  were  so  much  to  be  desiderated  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  law  perfectly  in  practice ;  at  least  the 
^flection  is  not  very  apparent  at  first  sight,  and   the 
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image  of  the  disease  is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
difierent  features  of  heterogeneous  diseases,  that  it  often 
puzzles  us  not  a  little  to  find  the  counterpart  of  our 
disease  amid  the  labyrinth  of  symptoms  each  pathogenesy 
presents.  Thus,  while  the  selection  of  the  remedy  is 
theoretically  simple  and  practicable,  practically  it  is  a 
most  difficult  and  arduous  job,  and  in  many  cases  it 
demands  a  most  careM  and  assiduous  study  in  order  to 
arrive  at  anything  like  a  certainty  that  the  medicine  we 
select  is  the  suitable  one — the  best. 

Had  the  condition  of  cure  depended  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  an  affection,  as  the  action  of  a  medicine,  iden- 
tical with  that  to  be  ciu«d,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  difficulty  in  making  our  selection,  provided  always 
these  identically  acting  drugs  could  have  been  procured, 
for  identity  is  something  absolute  and  admits  of  no 
degrees  of  comparison.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the 
law  of  cure  is  a  law  of  similars  only,  and  similar  is  but 
a  relative  term  and  admits  of  degrees  of  comparison,  as 
more  similar  and  most  similar.  Of  course  I  need  hardly 
remark  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  medicinal  and  morbific  agents  that 
renders  it  indispensable  that  the  term  of  analogy  betwixt 
medicinal  and  natural  disease  should  be  similar  and  not 
identical. 

In  considering  therefore  the  question  of  the  selection 
of  the  remedy,  seeing  that  the  epithet  similar  is  not  a 
definite  expression,  it  wiU  be  requisite  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  its  limits,  to  answer  the  question — Wh^t  is 
similar  ?  for  unless  that  be  done,  it  were  vain  to  think 
of  curing  according  to  the  therapeutic  law  of  similars. 

Our  allopathic  opponents  often  throw  in  our  teeth  that 
we  are  unable  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  similar;  and  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
term,  allowing  it  to  possess  a  certain  latitude,  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  word  implies,  they  become  angry, 
accuse  us  of  prevarication,  and  would  have  us  tied  up 
to  their  own  definition  of  the  word,  which,  when  ex- 
amined, we  find  to  be  not  similar  but  identical.  But  of 
this  hereafter.  Let  us  hear  what  Hahnemann's  instruc- 
tions are  respecting  the  selection  of  the  remedy.    After 
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remarking/  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  empirical 
school  of  Philinus  and  Serapion,  that  the  totality  of  the 
morbid  symptoms  alone  constitutes  the  true  portrait  of 
the  disease,  he  goes  on  to  observe,'  "  that  the  sum  of  all 
the  symptoms  in  each  individual  case  of  disease  must 
be  the  sole  indication,  the  sole  guide  to  direct  us  in  the 
choice  of  a  curative  agent."  However,  as  some  slight 
offset  to  this  statement,  we  observe  that  he  allows  other 
circumstances  to  have  their  weight  in  guiding  our  choice 
of  the  remedy,  notwithstanding  his  very  absolute  asser- 
tion as  to  the  actual  symptoms  being  the  sole  indication 
for  the  remedy.  Thus  he  writes :' — "  Useful  to  the  phy- 
sician in  assisting  him  to  cure  are  the  particulars  oi  the 
most  probable  exciting  cause  of  the  acute  disease,  as  also 
the  most  significant  points  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
chronic  disease,  to  enable  him  to  discover  its  fundamental 
cause,  which  generally  depends  on  a  chronic  miasm.  In 
these  investigations  the  apparent  physical  constitution 
of  the  patient  (especially  when  the  disease  is  chronic), 
his  moral  and  inteUectusd  character,  his  occupations,  mode 
of  living  and  habits,  his  social  and  domestic  relations, 
his  age,  sexual  power,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration." 

Why,  we  might  naturally  ask,  if  the  sum-total  of  the 
symptoms  actually  present  is  to  constitute  our  soh 
guide,  are  we  to  attend  to  all  these  other  circumstances  ? 
In  this  paragraph  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
importance  of  all  those  circumstances  that  are  insisted 
upon  by  the  most  notable  practitioners  of  the  old  school, 
and  which  are  rigorously  excluded  by  the  assertion  that 
the  totality  of  the  symptoms  present  constitutes  the  sole 
indication.  Here  we  have  Hahnemann  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause  almost,  though  in  the  page  immediately  pre- 
ceding he  ridicules  all  attention  to  these  subjects.  This 
is  another  proof,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
brought  under  your  notice,  of  Hahnemann's  unwilling- 
ness to  cancel  any  idea  formerly  expressed,  and  thus  we 
have  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Organon^  side 


»  Organon,  §  vi.,  rii.  •  Ibid.,  §  xviii.  t  ibid.,  §  v. 
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by  side,  the  different,  nay,  opposite  notions  of  different 
periods  of  his  life.  The  contradiction  would  have  been 
avoided  had  Hahnemann  qualified  his  absolute  language 
regarding  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  being  the  sole 
indication.  ELad  he  said  the  chief  indication,  we  could 
have  had  nothing  to  say  against  it;  but  sole  indication 
was  his  original  expression,  and  sole  it  must  remain,  even 
though  he  admits  other  indications. 

With  the  exception  that  Hahnemann  transgressed  his 
own  rule  in  professing  to  have  discovered  the  essential 
nature  of  certain  diseases,  viz.,  the  chronic  diseases,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  lectures, 
and  that  he  founded  thereon  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  antipsories,  antisyphilities,  and  antisycotics — with 
this  exception  I  say,  we  must  admit  that  Hahnemann 
rendered  an  important  service  to  practical  medicine  when 
he  pointed  out  the  inutility  for  therapeutic  purposes  of 
all  investigations  regarding  the  proximate  cause  of  dis- 
eases, and  when  he  asserted  the  vanity  of  all  transcen- 
dental speculations,  and  declared  as  false  and  untrust- 
worthy every  indication  based  upon  the  undiscoverable 
essential  nature  of  the  disease.  He  regarded  the  morbid 
phenomena  cognizable  by  the  senses  as  completed  facts, 
the  cause  of  which  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  prac- 
titioner to  know  or  to  search  for. 

Hahnemann,  with  that  clear  and  critical  spirit  for 
which  he  was  pre-eminently  remarkable,  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  it  was  this  metaphysical  or  speculative 
method  of  viewing  diseases,  of  regarding  them  as  some- 
thing separate  and  distinct  from  the  living  whole,  of  con- 
jecturing their  peculiar  nature,  that  had  in  all  ages  led 
physicians  astray,  and  given  rise  to  all  those  contradictory 
methodi  of  treatment  that  have  prevailed  in  medicine 
since  it  was  cultivated  as  a  science,  and  his  object  in 
limiting  practitioners  to  take  cognizance  only  of  what 
was  manifest  and  unmistakable  in  diseases,  viz.,  their 
ostensible  symptoms,  was  to  remove  the  indication  for 
treatment  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis  and  place  it 
once  more  within  the  domain  of  fact  and  of  nature. 
His  effort  was  to  bring  back  medicine  from  the  meta- 
physical to  the  purely  physical. 
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This  would  of  course  place  him  at  once  in  direct  an- 
tagonism with  the  whole  body  of  the  so^alled  philo- 
sophical medical  men,  whose  delight  was  to  infer  from 
the  phenomena  present  the  proximate  cause  and  the 
essential  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  the  partisans  of  the 
various  theoretical  sects  could  not  brook  to  be  told  that 
their  ingenious  theories  as  to  whether  the  disease  de- 
pended on  spasm,  inflammation,  congestion,  in&rctus,  and 
the  like,  or  whether  it  was  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
liver,  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  the  kidneys,  did  not  help 
them  a  bit  in  their  treatment  of  the  commonest  maladies. 
Accordingly  we  find  even  the  sharpest  intellects  among 
them  disputing  with  the  greatest  zeal  these  plain  and 
common-sense  views  of  Hahnemann's,  and  even  a  Hufe- 
land,"  gravely  alleging  that  Hahnemann's  system  would 
only  remove  the  symptoms  but  leave  the  disease,  and  that 
homceopathy,  if  it  ever  came  to  be  generally  adopted, 
would  prove  "  the  grave  of  science,"  a  sentiment  which 
has  been  re-echoed  of  late  years  by  the  Hufeland  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  John  Forbes/ 

But  if  Hahnemann  ran  counter  to  the  philosophical 
sect  of  physicians,  he  offended  also  in  equal  u  not  greats 
degree  the  pathological  school,  who,  by  their  investiga- 
tions and  post-mortem  examinations,  tnought  they  had 
discovered  in  the  structural  changes  they  observed  on 
the  dissecting-table,  assisted  by  microscopical  observa- 
tions and  the  aids  of  improved  chemical  analysis,  the 
real  nature  of  many  diseases.  That  their  painful  and 
minute  investigations  should  be  held  utterly  valuelesa, 
as  &r  as  treatment  was  concerned,  was  more  than  they 
could  patiently  bear  to  hear,  and  accordingly  the  con- 
genial schools  of  pathological  anatomy  and  organic 
chemistry,  represented  by  Andral,  Bokitansly,  and 
Liebig,  at  once  set  their  faces  against  a  system  that  dis- 
paraged their  discoveries,  and  trusted  solely  to  the 
mere  alterations  in  the  patient's  feelings,  which  were 
scarcely  deemed  by  them  worthy  of  a  thought. 

And  yet,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves  that  all  the 


«  Die  Homoopathie. 
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HonuBopathy,  Allopathj,  and  Young  Thyme 
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speculations  of  the  philosophical  sects  and  the  investi- 
gations of  the  iatro-chemical  and  pathological  anatomical 
schools  have  not  advanced  the  art  of  therapeutics  by  a 
hair's  breadtli,  we  need  only  glance  at  the  miserable 
success  that  has  attended  all  the  methods  of  treatment 
founded  on  the  learned  theories  of  the  medical  school. 
.  Hahnemann's  system  professes  to  aid  therapeutics  by  a 
process  the  very  reverse  of  aU  those  founded  on  theo- 
retical fancies,  pathological  or  chemical.  It  leaves  no 
margin  for  anything  like  theory.  The  effects  of  a  number 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy  human  body  having  been 
duly  registered,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  we  have 
to  treat  being  carefully  noted,  the  practical  rule  was,  as 
Hahnemann  expresses  it  in  the  147th  paragraph  of  the 
Organon, — "  Whichever  of  these  medicines  we  find  to 
contain,  in  the  symptoms  observed  from  its  use,  the 
greatest  similarity  to  the  collective  symptoms  of  the 
natural  disease,  this  medicine  will  and  must  be  its  most 
suitable,  its  most  certain  homoeopathic  remedy." 

The  sum  therefore  of  the  practitioner's  duties,  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  according  to  Hah- 
nemann, resolves  itself  into  a  purely  empirical  act,  an 
almost  mechanical  comparison  of  the  drug-symptoms  with 
the  disease-symptoms,  and  the  medicine  found  to  present 
the  greatest  similarity  in  respect  of  its  symptoms  with 
those  of  the  disease  is  the  most  appropriate,  the  most 
homoeopathic  remedy.  But  it  is  not  aU  symptoms  that, 
according  to  Hahnemann,  are  of  equal  importance  in 
guiding  our  selection,  for  he  tells  us,  in  §  153,  that  it  is 
the  more  atrihing,  singular,  uncommon,  peculiar,  or 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  are  to  be  kept 
chiefly  or  almost  solely  in  view ;  it  is  for  analogues  to 
these  that  we  must  search  through  the  lists  of  medicinal 
symptoms.  "  The  more  general  and  undefined  symptoms," 
says  Hahnemann,  "such  as  Iqss  of  appetite,  headache, 
deoility,  restless  sleep,  discomfort,  and  so  forth,  demand 
but  little  attention,  as  symptoms  of  such  a  general  nature 
are  observed  in  almost  eveiy  disease  and  from  almost 
evevj  drug." 

^ow  this  appears  a  sufficiently  plain  and  common-sense 
rule,  but  unfortunately  Hahnemann  seems  to  take  for 

X  2 
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granted  that  we  can  tell  intuitively  what  are  these  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  diseases  and  of  medicines,  and 
many  homcBopathists  seem  also  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  can.  This  pretension  on  their  part  has  given  rise  to 
some  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  propositions  on  the 
part  of  some  of  Hahnemann's  followers,  who  have  set 
themselves  up  as  competent  guides.  A  favourite  achieve- 
ment of  these  learned  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is  to  cull  from  Jahr's  Mcmual  aU  the  symptoms 
that  diligent  compiler  has  distinguished  by  italics^  and 
in  this  way  make  books,  the  size  of  whose  pages  makes 
them  serviceable  for  shaving-paper,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  that  I  wot  of. 

"When  I  say  that  Hahnemann  has  not  told  us  how  to 
distinguish  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  diseases,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  entirely  omitted  to  mention 
this  subject  in  his  minute  directions  to  us  as  to  how  we 
are  to  take  down  and  study  our  cases,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Orgcmon^  §§  84  to  99  inclusive,  but  what  he  does 
say  there  upon  the  subject  does  not  go  a  great  way  to 
illume  our  previous  darkness.  In  §  95,  for  instance,  he 
says,  talking  of  the  mode  we  should  pursue  in  investi- 
gating chronic  diseases,  "the  most  mmute  peculiarities 
must  be  attended  to,  because  in  these  diseases  they  are  the 
most  characteristic,  and  least  resemble  those  of  acute 
diseases,  and  if  a  cure  is  to  be  effected  they  cannot  be  too 
accurately  noted."  Again,  as  regards  epidemic  diseases, 
he  tell  us  what  we  are  to  consider  their  characteristic 
symptoms.  One  case  of  epidemic  disease,  he  says,  will 
not  enable  us  to  learn  them ;  it  is  only  firom  the  careful 
observation  of  several  that  we  can  do  this.  "  In  writing 
down  the  symptoms  of  several  cases,"  he  says,*  "the 
sketch  of.  the  morbid  picture  becomes  ever  more  and 
more  complete,  not  more  extended  and  spun  out,  but 
more  significant,  more  characteristic,  and  more  compre- 
hensive, as  regards  the  peculiarities  of  this  collective 
disease.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  symptoms  (e,  a, 
loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  etc.)  become  particularly 
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and  exactly  defined,  and  on  the  other,  the  more  marked 
and  special  symptoms,  which  are  peculiar  to  but  few 
diseases  and  of  rarer  occurrence,  at  least  in  the  same 
combination,  become  prominent  and  constitute  what  is 
characteristic  of  this  malady." 

Now,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  this  rather  obscure 
passage,  it  would  appear  that,  contrary  to  what  we 
would  anticipate,  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic  disease  are  not  met  with  in  one  case,  but  that 
it  requires  the  observation  of  several  to  enable  us  to 
fill  up  the  characteristic  portrait.  In  other  words,  the 
minute  shades  of  symptoms  observed  in  several  cases  go  to 
constitute  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  We 
should  rather"  have  thought  that  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  an  epidemic  disease  should  be  met  with  in 
every  individual  case  of  the  disease.  Again,  you  will 
remember  that,  in  his  Orgcmon  (§  235,  etc.),  Hahnemann 
enters  at  great  length  into  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  characteristic  indica- 
tions for  the  remedy  are  to  be  learned  from  "  the  symptoms 
of  the  patient's  health  during  the  intervals  when  he  is 
free  from  fever."* 

In  many  places  of  his  writings  Hahnemann  denounces 
trusting  to  the  tisus  in  morbis,  in  other  words,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  good  effects  of  a  medicine  in  one  disease  as 
a  guide  for  the  employment  of  the  same  drug  in  what  we 
may  suppose  to  be  a  similar  case — a  curious  paradox 
indeed,  that  the  system  he  introduced  to  the  medical 
world  as  the  "  Medicine  of  Experience"  should  dispense 
altogether  with  experience !  for  to  that  it  amounts.  We 
observe,  however,  that  in  the  prefaces  to  the  provings  of 
many  of  his  medicines,  especially  his  later  ones,  he  gives 
long  lists  of  the  morbid  states  for  which  the  medicine  has 
proved  useful ;  but  fearful  apparently  that  this  proceeding 
might  be  taken  to  indicate  a  connivance  at  that  pernicious 
custom  of  the  old  school  of  being  guided  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  medicine  by  the  ustM  in  morbis,  he  adds  a  note 
to  the  first  list  of  this  kind  in  the  Ohronic  Diseases,  which 

X  I  take  this  opportunity  to  oorrect  a  typoeraphical  error  in  my  published 
translation  of  the  Oraanon,  p.  281,  line  x.,  where  "free  fromfem"  ha8be6n 
printed  by  mistake  *' free  from  pain." 
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is  too  cbaracteristic  to  be  passed  over.  He  there  regreta 
that  these  enumerations  of  the  symptoms  that  have  dis- 
appeared under  the  use  of  the  medicine  have  been  mis- 
understood, and  stated  to  be  conditions  that  might  deter- 
mine us  in  the  selection  of  medicines  in  our  treatment — 
indications — which  they  ai^  not  in  the  very  least; 
"  such  illusions,"  be  adds,  "  we  leave  now  as  heretofore  to 
our  allopathic  step-brethren."  And  precisely  the  same 
idea  occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  Chronic  IHseases,  at 
page  150/ 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  use  these  lists  could 
possibly  be  put  to  than  to  aid  us  in  the  selection  of  the 
remedy.  They  constitute  Hahnemann's  experience  of 
its  curative  action,  and  are  of  the  same  kind  of  value  as 
the  histories  of  cases  successfully  treated,  and  the  fact 
that  Hahnemann  gives  us  such  lists  is  a  proof  to  my  mind 
that  he  latterly  altered  his  notions  respecting  the  utility 
of  records  of  cases,  though  he  could  not  bring  himself  so 
fetr  to  eat  his  own  words  as  to  give  regular  details  of 
cases  'treated  by  him  ;  but  in  these  lists  he  gives  us  the 
next  best  substitute  for  such  histories,  in  the  morbid 
states  he  succeeded  in  curing  with  the  various  medicines; 
whQe  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  his  own  diftracter  £ar 
consistency,  which  I  very  much  fear  was  impossible,  as  I 
think  I  have  in  former  lectures  shown  he  had  lost  it  long 
ago,  he  gives  a  fiing  at  the  vile  allopathic  custom  of 
seeking  for  an  indication  ab  ttsu  in  morbis. 

But  Hahnemann  has  himself  furnished  us  with  other 
guides  to  the  selection  of  some  remedies  which  could 
never  have  been  obtained  from  a  mere  mechanical  or 
arithmetical  comparison  of  symptoms,  and  the  value  of 


7  Curiously  enough  it  happens  that  the  name  Halmemann  adopted  ibr  his  syB- 
tern,  honKBopathy,  is  derired  from  the  motto  of  the  empirical  school,  Bfiotop 
voBoi^  bfiotov  <t>apfiaKov,  which  means  that  similar  diseases  should  be  treated 
similarly,  in  other  words,  experience  of  past  diseases  should  be  our  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  present  ones.  This  motto  has  frequently  been  used  as  the  formula 
of  the  homoeopathic  system,  improperly  as  I  cannot  help  thinking.  It  appears  to 
me  far  from  improbable  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  cu'eer,  Hahnemann  nad  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  empirical  system  of  treating  diseases,  if  I  may  judge  ttom 
his  writings  previous  to  1805,  and  this  seems  also  to  be  the  impression  of  the 
author  of  an  essay,  published  at  Berlin  in  1834,  entitled  Frcmc.  JMd.  JBrisken, 
dita.  PhiUnui  et  MaknenumnuSt  teu  veteri»  teetcB  emjpyrioa  cum  hodiema  teeta  ho^ 
inoeopaihica  oomparaHo.  It  is  singular  therefore  to  ^nd  HaJmemann  in  his  later 
days  denouncing  experience  as  a  guide  for  treatment. 
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these  hints  or  indications  is  so  great  that  we  only  regret 
the  number  of  the  remedies  is  so  few  for  the  employment 
of  which  he  has  furnished  us  with  such  admirable  guides. 
Thus  of  rmx  vomica  he  says,  the  experience  of  a  long 
practice  has  taught  him  that  this  medicine  is  particularly 
adapted  for  persons  who  are  of  a  very  anxious,  zealous, 
fiery,  or  violent  character,  or  where  the  disposition  is 
malicious,  wicked,  or  disposed  to  anger.  It  is  suitable  for 
the  moybid  symptoms  remaining  after  the  catamenia, 
when  that  function  comes  on  some  days  too  soon  and  the 
discharge  is  somewhat  too  copious.  It  is  also  useful  for 
those  affections  caused  by  drinking  too  much  coffee  or 
wine,  and  especially  such  as  arise  from  a  prolonged  seden- 
tary life  in  close  apartments ;  likewise  for  those  that  arise 
from  too  prolonged  mental  exertion.  As  regards  ^«*Z*a- 
tillay  he  gives  some  indications  for  its  use  that  could  only 
have  been  obtained  from  clinical  experience,  as  we  would 
scarcely  have;  discovered  them  from  ever  so  careful  a  study 
of  its  pathogenesy.  Thus,  he  says,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  women  whose  catamenia  are  retarded  by  a  few 
days,  and  for  the  effects  of  eating  pork,  when  it  disagrees, 
neither  of  which  symptoms  do  we  meet  with  in  its  patho- 
genesy. Again,  he  says,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  per- 
sons of  a  bashful  disposition,  disposed  to  tearfulness, 
and  subjects  of  secret  sorrow  and  vexation,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  persons  of  a  mild  and  yielding  disposition,  if  in 
their  days  of  health  they  were  good-humoured  and  gentle 
(or  frivolous  and  good-natured).  It  is  also  adapted  to 
those  of  a  slow  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  not  at  all  to 
persons  of  rapid  resolve  and  lively  movements,  but  who 
are  at  the  same  time  not  good-tempered. 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Hahne- 
mann's recommendation  of  arnica  as  specific  for  the  effects 
of  faUs,  blows,  knocks,  bruises,  sprams,  or  lacerations  of 
the  solid  parts  was  owing  more  to  its  ancient  repute  as  a 
vulnerary  among  the  common  people  than  to  the  patho- 
genetic effects  he  observed  from  its  administration. 

It  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  eaperience  that  convinced 
him  of  the  efficacy  of  rhus  in  the  effects  of  sprains,  inordi- 
nate muscular  exertion,  and  bruises. 

In  like  manner,  the  utility  of  opium  in  removing  the 
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torpor  of  the  sensific  nerves,  which  in  many  cases  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  patient  to  perceive  and  to  detail 
accurately  his  morbid  symptoms,  is  a  gain  of  experience. 

In  the  Chronic  Diseases  (vol.  i.  p.  363)  he  gives  a  list 
of  a  number  of  indications  for  remedies  which  we  should 
scarcely  have  discovered  in  a  search  through  their  patho- 
geneses.    "  Overloading  of  the  stomach,"  he  observes, 
"  is  best  removed  by  hunger  (i.  e.  some  weak  broth  in  place 
of  the  usual  dinner)   and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee; 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  fatty  sub- 
stances,    especially    pork,    by   pulsatilla    and    hunger; 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  which  causes  eructations 
with  taste  of  the  food,  by  highly  potentized  antimon. 
eru&um  ;  a  chill  of  the  stomach  from  eating  fridt,  by  smell- 
ing at  arsenic  ;  derangement  of  the  stomach  with  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  by  nux  vomica  ;  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
with  gastric  fever,  chills,  and  rigor,  by  hryonia;  a  fright, 
when  it  can  be  given  immediately,  and  especially  if  it  have 
produced  fear,  by  opium  ;  but  where  we  are  only  called  in 
after  the  lapse  oi  a  considerable  time,  or  where  vexation  is 
also  combined  with  the  fright,  by  aconite  ;  but  if  grief  is 
the  effect  of  the  fright,  by  ignatia ;  annoyance  that  has 
produced  anger,  violence,  heat,  and  vexation,  by  chamo^ 
milla,  but  if  besides  the  vexation  there  is  chilliness  and 
coldness  of  the  body,  by  hryonia  ;  annoyance,  with  indigna- 
tion, profound  inward  vexation,  and  throwing  things  away 
that  he  may  have  in  his  hand,  by  staphisagria  ;  indignation, 
with  silent  inward  vexation,  by  coloeynih;  unfortunate 
love,  with  silent  melancholy,  by  igfiaiia ;   unfortunate 
love,  with  jealousy,  by  hyoscyamus  ;  a  severe  chill,  besides 
confinement  to  the  house,  the  room,  or  the  bed,  by  nvx 
vomica  ;  if  diarrhoea  have  resulted  firom  it,  by  dulcamara; 
or  if  pains  are  its  effect,  by  raw  coffee ;  if,  however,  fever 
and  heat  are  the  consequence,  by  aconite  ;  a  chill,  followed 
by  attacks  of  suffocation,  by  ipecacuanha;   a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  pains,  with  lachrymose  disposition,  by   crude 
eqff^ee  ;  a  chill,  followed  by  coryza,  witn  loss  of  smell  and 
taste,  hj  Pulsatilla  ;  a  sprain  or  dislocation,  in  some  cases 
by  arnica,  but  most  certainly  by  rhus ;  contusions  and 
wounds  by  blunt  instruments,  by  arnica;  bums  of  the 
skin,  by  compresses  of  water  mixed  with  highly  poten- 
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tized  arsenic,  or  the  continual  application  for  hours  of 
alcohol,  heated  by  immersion  in  very  hot  water ;  weak- 
ness from  loss  of  humours  or  blood,  by  china;  home- 
sickness, with  redness  of  the  cheeks,  by  capsicum ^ 

Many  other  passages  might  be  brought  forward  from 
Hahnemann's  writings  where  he  gives  indications  for  the 
use  of  remedies  that  could  not  have  been  suggested  to 
him  by  their  pathogenetic  effects  solely,  but  those  I 
have  already  adduced  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

Whilst,  then,  Hahnemann  professedly  pointed  to  the 
comparison  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  drug  as  the 
sole  indication  for  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  he,  in  fact, 
gave  homoeopathy  a  much  wider  basis.  In  the  first  place 
he  tacitly  admitted  that  we  must  exercise  some  discrimina- 
tion and  reasoning  power,  when  he  stated  that  it  was  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  disease  and  drug  •that  should 
guide  us,  for  we  must  exercise  our  judgment  and  selec- 
tion in  determining  what  symptoms  are  characteristic, 
and  this,  again,  cannot  be  done  without  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  pathology.  Again,  when  he  introduced 
into  his  system  his  theory  of  chronic  diseases,  and  in- 
sisted on  its  value  to  therapeutics,  he  therein  encouraged  a 
search  for  the  (proximate)  cause  of  the  malady,  a  search 
that  in  its  issue  should  influence  us  in  the  selection  of 
some  medicines  in  preference  to  others,  the  preference 
not  depending  on  the  similarity  to  symptoms  present, 
but  on  the  supposed  or  ascertained  antecedents  of  the 
disease.  This  was  a  concession  in  favour  of  aetiology,  as 
determining  the  choice  of  the  remedy,  which  his  disciples 
are  justified  in  improving  upon. 

I  have  given  examples  from  Hahnemann's  writings 
where  the  choice  was  to  be  determined  by  the  occasional 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  others  where  the  temperament, 
disposition,  etc.,  of  the  patient  were  to  help  us  in  our  selec- 
tion, and  not  a  few  instances  in  which  clinical  experience 
was  the  only  or  the  chief  source  of  the  indications  of 
medicines. 

Thus,  then,  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
homoeopathy  of  Hahnemann  was  not  that  blind  counting 
of  the  Wtoms  of  medicine  and  drug  which  some  iso? 
lated  passages  of  his  writings  would  make  us  suppose  it  to 
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be,  and  which  some  of  his  disciples  assert  it  is ;  but  from 
what  I  have  said  it  will  be  evident  that  aetiology, 
semiology,  and  nosology  all  play  a  part  in  determining  the 
practitioner  as  to  the  remedy  he  should  select ;  and  the 
charge  brought  against  homceopathy  by  its  adversaries, 
that  it  is  merely  what  is  called  an  empirical  system  of 
symptom-treating,  falls  to  the  ground,  even  as  regards  the 
homoeopathy  of  Hahnemann, 

Of  those  of  Hahnemann's  disciples  who  have  most 
successfully  endeavoured  to  interpret  the  therapeutic 
maxims  of  the  Master  in  accordance  with  the  present 
state  of  real  science,  none  has  brought  an  acuter  genius 
or  a  better-stored  mind  to  bear  upon  this  subject  tha^. 
the  late  Dr.  £au  of  GKessen.  A  scholar,  an  author  of 
considerable  repute,  it  was  not  till  a  very  ripe  maturity  of 
years  that  he  became  a  convert  to  homoeopathy,  and  that 
not  without  considerable  resistance  on  his  own  part,  as, 
before  he  perceived  the  truths  in  Hahnemann's  doctrines, 
his  penetrating  glance  had  taken  cognizance  of  many  of 
the  faults  Hahnemann  had  committed  against  science,  and 
he  had  publicly  exposed  the  weaknesses  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic doctrine.  Such  a  man,  committed  by.  his  published 
works  against  the  new  system,  who  had  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  its  adoption,  it  is  no  small  triumph 
to  homoeopathy  to  have  gained  over ;  but  such  a  man  was 
not  one  to  sit  down  quietly  and  swaUow  uninquiringly 
whatever  Hahnemann  chose  to  enunciate  in  the  oracular 
style  of  discoverers.  Of  equal  scientific  standing  with 
Hahnemann,  and  with  no  great  disparity  of  years  between 
them,  he  could  presume  without  impertinence  to  discuss 
and  criticise  Hahnemann's  doctrines  during  Hahnemann's 
lifetime  with  the  same  freedom  that  we  can,  now  that  the 
great  Master  is  no  more.  The  traits  I  have  given  you  of 
Hahnemann's  character  and  disposition  will  prepare  you 
for  the  information  that  Hahnemann  disliked  him  as  a 
free-spoken  critic  of  his  writings,  even  more  than  he 
valued  him  as  a  great  conquest  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  However,  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  that 
Hahnemann  took  offence  at  him,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
rather  pleased  with  this  one,  and  occasionally  quotes  ap- 
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frovingly  from  it  in  the  Organon,  a  compliment  he  pays 
)r.  Rau  alone  of  all  of  his  followers. 
Dr.  Ran'  says  that  Hahnemann's  maxim,  "  in  order  to 
cure  the  patient  we  must  remove  the  symptoms,"  was  the 
gage  of  defiance  thrown  down  to  the  enemy,  by  many  of 
whom  it  was  taken  up,  in  order  to  defend  the  glory  of 
rational  medicine.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  removal 
of  all  the  symptoms  not  being  equivalent  to  the  removal 
of  the  entire  cQsease,  and  quietly  observes  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  ill  all  his  lil'e,  provided  the  disease  did  not 
manifest  itself  by  any  symptoms.  He  says,  that  in  that 
method  of  treatment  denommated  rational,  joar  excellence, 
there  is  great  room  for  being  deceived.  Its  chief  basis  is 
diagnosis,  which,  however,  according  to  the  confession  of 
some  of  its  most  able  advocates,  rests  on  very  weak 
foundations,  as  some  very  important  material  alterations 
in  the  interior  remain  frequently  undiscovered  during 
life.  Dr.  Eau  then  relates  several  remarkable  instances 
of  the  sort.  Among  the  rest  he  refers  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
single  disease  cholera.  The  empirical  practitioner  is  he 
who,  without  seeking  to  know  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease,  merely  endeavours  to  remove  the  most  prominent 
und  troublesome  symptoms.  But  the  elucidation  of  the 
proximate  cause  being  in  many  cases  impossible,  th© 
rational  practitioner  is  often  forced  to  act  quite  like  the 
empirical  practitioner,  and  prescribe  for  the  prominent 
symptoms.  Again,  it  is  well  kaown  that  as  the  opinions 
of  the  so-called  rational  practitioners  vary  greatly  respect- 
ing the  proximate  cause  of  any  particular  disease,  for 
instance,  the  cholera,  so  does  also  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  vary  in  an  equal  degree.  In  the 
totality  of  every  disease  we  recognise — 

1.  The  proximate  cause. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  symptoms  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
Both  these  united  constitute  an  inseparable  whole,  and 

they  cannot  be  conceived  as  existing  the  one  without  the 
other. 

Hence,  with  the  removal  of  the  proximate  cause,  the 
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external  phenomeDa  or  symptoms  must  likewise  be 
destroyed,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  proximate  cause  must 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  totality  of  the  external  symp- 
toms are  made  to  disappear.  Therefore  the  maxim 
cessante  cattsa  cessat  effectus  may  be  read  in  inverted 
fashion,  effectu  remoto  evanuit  causa.  How,  says  Dr. 
Kau,  can  a  method  of  treatment  founded  upon  these 
irrefragable  logical  deductions  be  less  rational  than  that 
method  that  is  founded  upon  deductions  relative  to  the 
obscure  and  hidden  proximate  cause  ?  Is  it  not  impardon- 
able  presumption  to  call  this  uncertain  groping  in  the 
dark  the  only  rational  medicine  ?  The  whole  difference 
between  the  two  methods  consists  in  this,  that  one  party 
pretends  to  treat  only  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease, 
while  the  other  seeks  only  to  remove  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms.  Both  are  causal  treatment ;  the  former  par- 
ticularly founded  on  fancy,  the  latter  on  fact. 

Slovenly  empirical  practitioners  seek  only  to  remove 
certain  symptoms  that  appear  to  them  to  be  grave,  which 
is  a  procedure  fraught  with  danger.  The  system  of 
Hahnemann,  however,  pays  attention  to  all  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patient,  even  the  most  minute,  for  in 
it  the  choice  of  the  remedy  is  determined  by  the  sum- 
total  of  all  the  symptoms.  Dr.  Eau  then  enters  on  a 
defence  of  this  minuteness,  and  justly  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  any  symptoms,  however  minute, 
that  do  not  depend  upon  an  alteration  in  the  organism. 
He  then  examines  the  question  as  to  whether  the  con- 
sideration of  aU  the  symptoms  in  all  cases  of  disease  can 
give  a  sufficient  indication  for  the  most  successful  treat- 
ment. He  sets  his  face,  however,  against  a  mere 
mechanical  comparison  of  the  sum-total  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  with  the  medicinal  symptoms,  without  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  either ; 
for,  he  says,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  a  medicine  that 
corresponds  completely  with  all  the  symptoms  present,  in 
which  case  it  is  requisite  to  regard  chiefly  the  more 
important  and  essential  symptoms,  and  to  distinguish 
them  accurately  from  the  less  important,  secondary,  and 
sympathetic  ones.  The  most  experienced  practitioner, 
he  remarks,  wiU  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  this  problem 
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in  many  cases,  especially  as  the  symptoms  of  the  sympa- 
thetic affection  are  often  more  prominent  than  those  of 
the  idiopathic  disease ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  actual  symptoms,  but  also  to  pre- 
disposing circumstances,  epidemic  constitutions,  the 
course  of  other  diseases  prevailing  at  the  same  period,  and 
so  forth ;  in  a  word,  to  make  use  of  all  aids  that  can  put 
us  in  a  position  to  look  with  the  inward  eye  of  reason  into 
the  interior  of  the  organism,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
a  right  idea  of  the  dynamic  character  of  every  disease 
we  have  to  treat.  In  order  to  do  this  we  require 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  than  we 
can  obtain  from  Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica,  viz.,  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  spheres  of  the  organism  in 
which  the  medicines  exert  their  effects  in  a  certain  specific 
manner.  Thus,  he  observes,  he  has,  in  some  cases  of 
dysentery,  seen  no  benefit  from  the  administration  of 
medicines  exactly  corresponding  to  the  collective  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  it  was  only  after  discovering  theur 
obscure  inflammatory  character  that  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  them.  This  he  did  by  means  of  aconite, 
the  great  homoeopathic  antiphlogistic,  though  one  of  the 
important  symptoms  of  the  diseasfe,  the  bloody  stools, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  pathogenesis  of  that  drug. 
Hahnemann's  psora-theory,  he  alleges,  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  causal 
nexus.  To  show  the  importance  of  searching  for  the 
possible  cause  of  the  disease,  independent  of  the  symp- 
toms of  deranged  sensation  actually  present,  he  mentions 
that  he  has  known  cases  of  severe  headaches,  which 
had  lasted  for  years,  yielding  to  none  of  the  remedies 
chosen  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sjonptoms  present, 
which  only  went  oft'  after  the  extraction  of  a  carious  tooth 
that  had  never  occasioned  the  slightest  uneasiness.  In 
cases  of  doubt,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  safer  method 
to  trust  to  the  collective  symptoms  present  for  the  indica- 
tion, rather  than  to  rely  upon  conjectures  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease ;  but  he  is  ikr  from  denying  the  possibility, 
in  many  instances,  of  discovering  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  disease  by  our  reasoning  powers. 

If  the    practitioner's    attainments    in   physiological, 
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pathogenetic,  and  pathological  knowledge  are  consider- 
able, he  will  often  be  enabled,  from  a  study  of  the  symp- 
toms actually  present  and  a  research  into  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  disease,  to  distinguish  the 
idiopathic  from  the  sympathetic  symptoms,  and  to  devote 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  former.  Thus  he  will 
pay  less  attention  to  the  dull  aching  headache  that  so 
often  accompanies  gastric  affections  than  to  the  gastric 
affection  itself,  and  thereby  he  will  be  enabled  to  select  the 
remedy  much'  more  speedily  and  accurately  than  if  he 
sought  for  the  parallel  for  each  particular  morbid  phe- 
nomenon among  the  confused  array  of  symptoms  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  He  would,  without  a  painj^  and 
anxious  research,  treat  an  indigestion  arising  from  eating 
fat  pork  differently  from  one  caused  by  sour  fruit,  and 
in  cases  where  a  poisonous  substance  had  been  swallowed 
he  would  certainly  commence  the  treatment  with  an 
emetic.  A  bilious  diarrhoea,  brought  on  by  vexation, 
he  would  treat  at  once  with  ckamomilla,  whilst  a  diarrhoea 
brought  on  by  a  chill  he  would  cure  with  dulcetmara. 
He  would  imhesitatingly  select  stapliisagria  for  an  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  brought  on  by  annoyance,  accompanied 
with  indignation;  arid  aconite  for  tne  bad  effects  of  a 
fright,  etc.  But  still  the  true  homoeopathist  would  never 
select  a  medicine  whose  pathogenetic  effects  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  same  point  is  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  in 
his  Therapia  of  Acute  Diseases,  "  It  has  been  sup- 
posed," he  writes,  "  that  Hahnemann  neglected  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
opponents  of  homoeopathy  have  frequently  charged  us 
with  this  neglect;  but  unjustly  so,  for  every  homopo- 
pathic  practitioner  knows  that,  in  many  cases,  the  proper 
selection  of  the  remedial  agent  depends  exclusively  upon 
a  knowledge  of  that  cause." 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  medicines  men- 
tioned by  Hahnemann  as  specifics  for  certain  accidental 
effects,  to  which  list  he  adas  the  following : — JEthtis  toxi- 
codendron for  the  injurious  effects  of  a  drenching;  cocculus 
[query  capsictm]  for  the  effects  of  home-sickness  ;  china 
im  the  physical  and  mental  weakness  produced  by  blood- 
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lettmg,  hemorrluige,  iK-akefulness,  night  sireftts,  oxuiiuscn, 
Tenereal  excesses,  etc.;  nttx  vomica  for  diseases  occasioi\eil 
by  want  of  exercise  and  those  produced  by  over-indulgeneo 
in  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  he  adds :  "  A  homo&opathic  phy- 
sician who  is  acquainted  with  the  pure  efieots  of  chaino- 
milla,  mercury,  sulphur,  china,  Valeriana,  iodine,  etc.,  wiU 
never  prescribe  these  remedies  without  inquiring,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  the  symptoms  have  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  excessive  use  of  these  substances,  in  which 
case  he  would  administer  suitable  antidotes.**' 

Dr.  Moritz  Miiller,  a  sincere  admirer  of  Hahnemann, 
and  a  willing  testifier  to  the  great  value  of  his  discoveriea 
to  practical  medicine^  was  one  who,  like  Eau,  brought  a 
great  store  of  physiological  and  other  scientific  attain- 
ments to  bear  upon  the  therapeutical  system  ho  adopted. 
Unfortunately,  like  Eau,  and  for  the  same  reason,  vi«., 
his  independence  of  judgment  and  his  refusal  to  take 
every  word  of  Hahnemann's  for  gospel  until  he  had  care- 
fully subjected  it  to  the  searching  criticism  of  his  well- 
stored  and  truly  logical  mind,  he  soon  incurred  the  per- 
sonal dislike  of  Hahnemann,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  him  publicly  as  being  no  true  homoeopath,  and 
never  rested  until  he  had  enlbrced  his  retirement  from 
the  medical  superintendence  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital in  Leipzic,  where  he  had  exerted  himself  in  the 
most  devoted  and  unselfish  manner  without  any  remune- 
ration. After  his  retirement,  the  direction  ol  the  hos- 
pital fell  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  flattered  Hahne- 
mann by  avowing  the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  every 
maxim,  but  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
system  they  professed  to  practise ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  hospital,  which  had  furnished  bril- 
liant results  during  the  period  of  Dr.  Muller*s  service, 
gradually  fell  off,  and  at  length,  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
competence  or  roguery  of  one  of  its  physicians,  the 
notorious  Fickel,  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Notwith- 
standing the  ungenerous  treatment  he  had  received  firom 
Hahnemann,  at  the  instigation,  doubtless,  of  some  per- 
sonal enemies  who  possessed  the  ear  of  our  Ulustnoua 
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but  easily  prejudiced  Master,  Dr.  Miiller  never  ceased 
to  regard  him  with  veneration  and  esteem ;  and  on  all 
occasions  undertook  the  defence  of  his  defensible  doc- 
trines against  the  assaults  of  his  enemies.     In  a  paper 
published  in  the   second   volume  of   the    Allg.    Horn. 
Zeit,   he  endeavours  to  remove  from  homoeopathy  the 
reproach  of  being  a  rude  empiricism,  and  represents  the 
selection  of  the  remedy  as  a  work  of  the  highest  order 
of  inductive  reasoning,   where   all  flashy   attempts   to 
ascertain  the  essential  nature  of  the   disease  are  relin- 
quished, and  the  practitioner  aims  at  forming  a  just  con- 
ception and  appreciation  of  all  that  is  capable  of  being 
observed  in  the  disease.     He  insists  ^hat  the  homoeo- 
pathist  must  endeavour  to  oppose  the  character  of  the 
homoeopathic  remedy  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and 
not  merely  search  for  the  whole  array  of  the  perceptible 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  recorded  effects  of  the 
medicines.      He    shows  the  groundless  nature  of   the 
reproach  that  homoeopathy  is  identical  with  the  ordinary 
symptomatic  treatment.     Homoeopathy,  he  says,  has  to 
do  with  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  whilst  the  ordinary 
symptomatic  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  those 
symptoms  that  are  most  prominent. 

Dr.  Schron**  undertakes  the  defence  of  physiology  and 
pathology  against  the  attacks  of  Hahnemann,  and  shows 
that  the  collective  symptoms  cannot  be  the  sole  indication 
for  the  selection  of  the  remedy.     In  the  first  place,  he 
proves  that  Hahnemann  contradicts  himself  when    he 
4says  that  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  must  be  the  sole 
indication,  for  he  admits  other  things  as  capable  of  de- 
termining our  selection,  such  as  the  exciting  cause,  the 
individuality  of  the  patient,  prevailing  diseases,  psora, 
etc.     Schron  admits  the  symptoms  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant indication,  but  the  practitioner  must  avail  him- 
self of  everything  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  case  of 
disease  and  can  guide  him  on  the  right  way  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy.     Hence  he  insists  on  the  importance 
of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
•  of  the  mecKcines,  which   he  says  is  the  kernel,  whilst 
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the  bare  untbinking  symptomatology  of  diseases  and 
medicines  is  but  the  shell. 

In  our  investigation  of  diseases,  as  well  as  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  pathogenetic  action  of  drugs,  we  must, 
says  Schron,  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  symptoms  are 
essential  and  idiopathic,  and  which  are  non-essential  and 
secondary  or  sympathetic.  The  right  remedy  must  cor- 
respond to  the  disease  in  the  idiopathic  symptoms ;  and 
if  several  remedies  exhibit  such  correspondence,  the 
sympathetic  symptoms  will  enable  us  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  from  among  them.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  determine  which  are  the 
idiopathic  and  which  the  sympathetic  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases, whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Dr.  Kurtz^  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for 
ascertaining  tlie  character  of  the  drugs,  and  makes  the 
selection  of  the  remedy  an  afiair  of  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment, and  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  "Wolf**  imderstands  by  the  totaJity  of  the  symp- 
toms the  collection  of  all  the  pathological  points  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  until  the  moment 
when  the  physician  is  called  in ;  he  says  that  it  is  requi- 
site to  investigate  the  symptoms  through  their  whole 
development  and  history. 

Dr.  Koth*  of  Munich  holds  the  controversy  upon,  the 
totality  of  symptoms  as  the  indication  to  be  a  mere  hair- 
splitting logomachy;  for,  says  he,  without  symptoms 
oDJective  and  subjective  it  were  impossible  to  make  a 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  G-eorge  Schmid,^  convinced  that  the  similarity  of 
symptoms  is  the  only  thing  to  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  tne  remedy,  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  this  similarity.  The  determination  of 
this,  he  says,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  practice,  for 
the  problem  is  to  distinguish  what  is  apparent  from 
what  is  realf  and  it  is  requisite  to  pay  attention  to 
every  circumstance  capable  of  aflfbroing  us  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  similarity  betwixt  disease  and 
medicine.     Ghreat  value  is  attached  to  the  elucidation  of 
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what  is  characteristic  in  the  symptoms  of  disease  and 
medicine. 

In  like  manner  Watzkes  observes :  in  treatment  all 
depends  on  finding  a  remedy  which,  by  nimierous  experi- 
ments on  the  healthy,  has  shown  that  it  can  constantly, 
certainly,  and  powenully  produce  on  the  affected  organ 
or  system  and  its  sympathies  and  antagonisms  an  action 
correspondiQg  in  characteristic  similarity  to  the  collective 
symptoms  in  the  case  before  us,  and .  the  efficacy  of 
which,  as  a  curative  agent  of  this  sort,  has  been  proved 
at  the  sick  bed. 

Dr.  Mosthaff*"  says  that  it  is  not  a  mere  superficial 
similarity  betwixt  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  of 
the  drug  that  we  are  to  be  guided  by ;  he  acknowledges 
the  similarity  as  an  important  but  by  no  means  the  sole 
point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Peterson  of  Pensa,  whose  name  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  as  he  has  written  largely,  if  not  lucidly,  on 
many  points  in  connection  with  homoeopathy,  has  given 
us  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  choice  of  the  remedy/ 
He  calls  attention  to  the  great  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  observed  from  the  proving  of  drugs 
and  those  that  occur  in  natural  diseases,  and  admits 
that  the  contents  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Hahne- 
mann offer  a  vast  array  of  unimportant  and  paltry- 
looking  symptoms ;  but  he  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
to  search  in  the  Materia  Medica  for  exact  correspond- 
ence, as  far  as  the  intensity  of  symptoms  is  concerned, 
to  the  phenomena  of  natural  diseases.  In  our  mind  we 
must  always  represent  to  ourselves  the  symptoms  in  the 
Materia  Medica  as  onuch  greater  than  they  really  are, 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  natural  disease  as  much  less 
intense  than  they  occur.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  more  exact  correspondences  than  otherwise  offer 
themselves.  He  proposes  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  by  adding  those  symptoms  we  ob- 
serve to  occur  in  the  course  of  an  acute  disease  when 
the  medicine  has  not   been  perfectly  homoeopathically 
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chosen.  Such  symptoms,  not  being  the  same  as  those 
the  disease  presented  before  the  employment  of  the  me- 
dicine, are  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 
even  although  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  its  provings, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  developed  in  the  healthy 
subject.  These  symptoms  he  advises  to  be  added  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  pathogenesis  of  the  medicine,  and  he 
also,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  flahnemaim,  advises  to 
^d  also  to  the  pathogenesis  those  symptoms  that  have 
disappeared  under  the  use  of  the  medicine.  By  these 
two  very  impure  sources  we  might  doubtless  soon  extend 
the  pathogenesy  of  a  medicine  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
thick  volume,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  difficulties 
attending  the  selection  of  the  drug  would  be  at  aU 
diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  with  such  a  mass  of  doubt- 
ful symptoms  they  would  necessarily  be  very  much  in- 
creased. I  sincerely  trust  that  no  ignes  fatui,  delusively 
promising  us  greater  facilities  in  the  choice  of  the  drug, 
like  these  of  Dr.  Peterson,  will  ever  tempt  us  to  deprive 
our  Materia  Medica  of  its  title  of  pure,  and  lead  us  astray 
into  the  quagmires  of  uncertainty  and  impurity.  Dr. 
Peterson  does  not  allude  to  the  necessity  acknowledged 
by  the  other  writers  on  this  subject,  of  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  characteristic  points  in  the  symptoms  of 
drug  and  disease. 

HirschelJ  says  the  indications  for  the  selection  of  a 
remedy  are  derived — 1,  from  the  complex  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  primary,  idiopathic,  pathognomonic,  and  diagnostic 
signs  (diagnosis  and  semiology) ;  2,  from  the  affected 
systems  or  organs  (anatomico-physiological  foundation)  ; 
3,  from  the  morbid  process,  its  character,  history,  and 
stage  (physiological  foundation)  ;  4,  from  the  internal 
fletiological  circumstances  on  which  the  disease  depends 
(proximate  cause),  as  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained  (sBtio- 
logy) ;  5,  from  the  external  exciting  causes,  even  when 
these  are  very  remote  (e.  g.,  in  chronic  diseases,  dyscrasic 
maladies)  (aetiology) ;  6,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  diseased  in  reference  to  constitution,  moral 
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condition,  temperament,  mode  of  life,  etc. ;  7,  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  atmospheric  and  teUnric  influences  in 
respect  to  weather,  temperature,  time  of  the  year  and 
day,  prevailing  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases ;  8,  from 
the  particular  modifications  produced  in  the  morbid 
symptoms  by  external  and  internal  influences,  such  as 
motion,  position,  open  air,  mental  exertion,  certain  func- 
tional acts,  as  eatmg,  drinking,  etc.  Hirschel  remarks 
that  homoeopathy  has  this  advantage  in  simplicity  over 
the  ^Id  system,  that  there  are  no  contraindications  for 
the  employment  of  medicines  to  be  considered  in  it.  It 
only  knows  indications.  Every  medicine  that  does  not 
possess  the  quality  of  similarity  as  regards  the  disease 
IS  simply  not  indicated,  and  should  not  be  administered. 
There  can  be  no  contraindications  for  the  employment 
of  a  medicine  which  presents  the  necessary  similarity  in 
respect  of  its  pathogenetic  effects  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  prolific  of  ho- 
moeopathic authors,  one  who  has  written,  we  may  fairly 
say,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  for  he  has  in 
his  voluminous  writings  treated  as  well  of  things  that  are 
not  as  of  things  that  are,  among  the  oceans  of  whose 
exuberant  rhapsodies  we  often  perceive  an  under-current 
of  plain  common  sense,  a  vein  of  the  pure  gold  of  truth,  in 
the  otherwise  unprofitable  quartz-mountain  of  hypothesis, 
which  wiU  often  amply  repay  the  labour  of  digging  it  out — 
Dr.  Hering,  I  say,  has  touched  upon  the  subject  of  thechoice 
of  the  remedy,  without,  however,  thiowing  much  light 
upon  it.    He  teUs  us^  that  it  is  the  concordance  in  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  that  must  guide  us  in  the  selection  of 
the  remedy,    rathology,  he  says,  must  teach  us  the  pecu- 
liarities or  characteristics  of  diseases  and  cases  of  disease ; 
iamatology  must  teach  us  those  of  the  medicines.     "We 
should  be  complimenting  Dr.  Hering  at  the  expense  of 
truth  were  we  to  say  that  we  had  gained  a  great  accession 
of  wisdom  from  this  advice.    Hering  has,  however,  written 
an  excellent  essay  on  the  study  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  most  important  of  studies  in  enabling  us  to  select 
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the  proper  remedy,  whicli  I  can  heartily  recommend  to 
your  careful  consideration.  It  is  translated  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Homceopaihy, 

That  eminent  repertory-manufacturer,  Heir  von  Bon- 
ninghausen'  of  Munster  gives  us  his  views  on  this  subject. 
He  observes,  that  most  likely  all  homoeopathists,  on  first 
commencing  the  study  of  the  system,  felt  as  he  did,  that 
the  pathogenesis  of  almost  every  medicine  contained  the 
elements  of  almost  every  disease  under  the  sun.  It  is 
only  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  pathogeneses  among 
each  other,  and  particularly  by  comparing  them  with 
actual  cases  of  disease,  that  we  see  how  erroneous  was 
our  first  idea.  He  says  that  by  a  comparison  of  the 
remedies  one  with  another  we  soon  begm  to  perceive 
their  differences  or  their  peculiarities,  and  from  their 
peculiarities  we  gain  the  only  just  idea  of  their  thera- 
peutic employment.  The  very  prover  of  a  remedy  may 
not  at  first  observe  or  be  able  to  distinguish  what  are 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  medicine 
he  has  carefully  proved.  Thus  Dr.  IVanz,  he  says,  in 
the  preface  to  his  proving  of  asafoetida  makes  no  men- 
tion of  what  are  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  medicine,  which  Bonninghausen  declares 
to  be — pains  shooting  from  within  outwards,  generally 
of  a  burning  character,  obtuse,  and  intermitting.  This 
character  of  the  pains  is,  says  he,  a  better  indication  for 
the  use  of  this  drug  than  the  particular  seat  of  such 
pains.  Thus  asafoetida  does  not  show  such  pains  in  the 
nose,  ears,  lips,  chin,  teeth,'  etc. ;  but  Bonninghausen 
would  not  feel  the  slightest  hesitation  in  giving  this  me- 
dicine for  that  sort  of  pain  occurring  in  any  part  not 
noticed  in  the  proving,  the  character  of  the  pain  being 
in  his  opinion  of  more  importance  than  its  seat.  Ano- 
ther important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  choice  of 
the  remedy  is,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  dis- 
ease-symptoms occur  should  correspond  with  those  under 
which  the  medicinal  symptoms  are  observed.  The  con- 
ditions he  here  alludes  to  are  the  period  of  the  day,  the 
position  of  the  body,  and  other  circumstances.    These 
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conditionB  he  attaches  great  weight  to,  and  makes  them 
often  constitute  the  characteristics  of  the  medicine. 
These  views  of  Bonninghausen's  we  observe  to  give  a 
colouring  to  all  the  works,  such  as  repertories,  manuals, 
and  other  aids  to  practice  which  have  issued  firom  his 
prolific  pen,  and  we  notice  that  his  example  has  influ- 
enced not  only  his  copier  Jahr,  but  also  Eiickert  and  CL 
MiiUer  in  their  Bepertoriums.  In  aU.  these  works  the 
character  of  the  pain  or  symptom  is  put  forward  more 
prominently  than  its  exact  seat,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  conditions  under  which  the  symptoms  occur  likewise 
occupy  a  more  important  place.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
mistake,  which,  though  pardonable  in^  unprofessional  in- 
dividuals like  Bonninghausen  and  Jahr,  whose  whole 
medical  education  was  obtained  from  the  writings  of 
Hahnemann,  ought  not  to  have  occurred  in  the  works 
of  well-educated  medical  men  like  Eiickert  and  Miiller. 
As  regards  the  selection  of  the  remedy  on  account  of  the 
accordance  of  the  condition  under  which  the  medicinal 
and  disease  symptoms  occur,  Bonninghausen  carries  this 
to  a  most  extravagant  length,  so  far,  indeed,  that  he 
occasionally  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  symptoms,  and 
looks  for  a  resemblance  in  the  condition  solely.  To 
show  you  how  he  does  this,  I  shall  give  you  a  specimen 
from  one  of  his  last  works. 

In  his  preface  to  his  Manual  of  homoeopathic  TkerO' 
peutics  (I  quote  from  Laurie's  e£tion),  after  observing 
that  the  choice  of  the  medicament  frequently  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  aggravation  or  amelioration,  he 
gives  us  the  following  illustrative  case: — "My  friend 
Dr.  Lutherbeck  (to  whom  I  always  intrust  my  practice 
in  my  .absence)  gave  to  one  of  my  patients  for  some 
sequelae  of  a  case  of  deeply-rooted  tubercular  phthisis 
of  which  I  had  cured  him  (amongst  which  a  disagreeable 
smoothness,  with  a  thick  coating  of  mucus  on  the  teeth, 
formed  the  predominant  sjmptom,  and  invariably  became 
aggravated  tor  two  consecutive  da/ys  every  time  he  shaved), 
carh.  anim,  30,  with  the  most  successful  results,  although 
the  only  symptom  on  the  skin  of  the  face  (152)  noticed 
by  Dr.  Adams  was  not  present.'*  On  turning  to  the 
symptom  in  question  in  Hahnemann's  Chronic  Diseases^ 
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we  find  it  to  be  as  folI»3»w3: — ^^'The  skin  of  the  face 
smarts,  especiallr  on  the  cheeks,  aboct  the  month,  and 
the  chin  (after  shavins:)."  Xow,  I  beiiere  this  symptom 
to  be  altogether  nniinportant  in  itselfl  and  prt3bably 
attributable  to  anvthinor  bat  the  medicine  swallowed. 
Dr.  Adams  resided  in  fiossia,  and  probablr  the  day  on 
which  he  obsenred  this  wonderful  symptom  was  rather 
cold,  which  would  cause  his  £ace  to  smart  after  shavinsr ; 
or  it  might  be  he  had  used  some  coarser  s^^ap  than  usual ; 
or  possibly  his  razor  was  not  quite  in  order  or  was  n^t 
"  a  well-tempered  blade ;"  for  does  not  the  poet  (I  mean 
Mr.  Mechi's  of  Leadenhall-street)  not  only  notice  this 
fact  but  propose  the  remedy,  in  the  following  lines  ? — 

*'  31  o«t  ^peoplff  crmivhan  ^bat  limrin^*  %  bore. 

Each  dAfi  pa^iilVxI  stcrape  ocJj  caafe«  an  oM  sore ; 
Chofwe  the  crier  who  «taa<ia  at  th«  head  of  the  trade — 
Half  the  batcJiP  depead.4  on  a  weU'tempered  blade — 
In  the  £ront  of  these  lines  his  name  is  displajed." 

Dr.  Adams,  howerer,  leares  ns  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
all  these  matters,  and  onr  self-constituted  doctor  Bonning- 
hausen  accepts  his  symptom  as  a  genuine  medicinal 
action,  the  only  important  point  of  which  to  him  is  the 
parenthetical  obserration  "  [after  shaving). ^^  Por,  be  it 
observed,  the  state  of  the  teeth  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  operation  as  far  as  carbo  animalis  is  con- 
cerned ;  indeed,  carbo  anim.  nowhere  offers  a  state  of  the 
teeth  at  all  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Lutherbeck's  patient, 
either  after  or  before,  or  independent  of  shaving;  and 
Dr.  Lutherbeck's  patient  had  no  smarting  of  the  face 
whatsoever.  All  the  resemblance  between  the  patient 
and  the  prover  is  that  something  was  observed  by  each 
after  shaving ;  but  though  there  is  an  obvious  connection 
of  the  prover' 8  symptom  with  the  operation  of  shaving, 
there  is  none  as  regards  the  patient's  symptom,  unless 
it  be  that  the  patient  probably  made  feces  in  the  glass 
as  many  do  after  shaving,  and  then  first  observed  the 
mucus  on  his  teeth.  The  circumstance  of  the  symptom 
occurring  invaricMy  for  two  siiccessive  days  is  no  doubt 
very  remarkable,  and  has  its  due  weight  with  us ; 
"but  what  most  interests  us  is  the  new  light  thrown 
"by   Bonninghausen  on  homcBopathy,   whence  it  would 
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seem  that  in  the  selection  of  our  remedy  it  is  quite  im- 
material whether  or  no  the  symptom  be  among  its  patho- 
genesy,  provided  only  any  symptom  is  noted  as  occur- 
ring under  a  condition  analogous  to  that  under  which 
any  symptom  of  the  disease  occurs.  Thus  it  would  have 
answered  Bonninghausen's  purpose  equally  well,  if  the 
symptom  recorded  by  Dr.  Adams  had  been,  in  place  of 
what  it  is,  "  inclination  to  wipe  the  face  after  shaving," 
a  circumstance  almost  as  likely  to  occur  as  the  smarting 
of  the  face  after  that  operation,  the  "  after  shaving'*  being, 
te%te  Bonninghausen,  the  sole  thing  of  importance  in  the 
matter. 

I  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  occupy  your 
time  with  the  exposure  of  such  extravagant  absurdities, 
were  it  not  that  of.  late  we  have  seen  Bonninghausen 
held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  homoeopathy,  whereas  he  is  nothing  but  a  useful  re- 
pertory-maker and  enthusiastic  dilettante  practitioner, 
who,  not  having  had  any  medical  education  and  having 
taken  to  homcBOpathy  late  in  life,  is  not  at  aU.  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  points  which  require  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of 
medicine,  and,  above  all,  the  mental  discipline  and  quali- 
fications for  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  medical  sub- 
jects, only  attainable  by  a  thorough  medical  education."* 

Dr.  Mure,  in  his  book  upon  the  Homoeopathic  School 
of  Bio,  talks  indeed  about  characteristic  symptoms  as 
determining  the  choice  of  the  remedy ;  but  the  specimens 
he  gives  of  his  practice  exhibit  nothing  of  the  sort,  no- 
thing but  a  mechanical  reckoning  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  of  those  of  the  drugs  corresponding  best 
with  it,  the  drug  that  presents  the  greatest  number  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quality  or  character,  being  that  he  fixes  on.  No  doubt, 
by  this  mechanical  reckoning  up  of  the  symptoms  of 
drug  and  disease,  a  lucky  hit  is  often  made,  just  as  the 

n  Herr  von  Bonninghausen  hae  evidently  no  meaji  estimate  of  liinteelf  aa  an 
exponent  of  the  homceopathio  system,  and  often  censures  ver^  sever^y  some 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of  our  body. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  habit  with  dUettanU  homcBopathists,  even  xn 
our  own  country.  These  doctors  Dei  gratiat  seem  disposed  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  exclusive  title  of  Fidei  D^ensoretf  to  judge  by  tlib  ratme  they  occa- 
sionally administer  to  us  for  our  deviations  firom  what  they  are  j^eased  to  set 
forth  as  the  true  homoeopathic  doctrines. 
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most  irrational  empirics  often  make  lucky  hits,  and  tlie 
most  ignorant  peasant  sometimes  succeeds  in  curing  a 
disease  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  learned 
professors ;  but  the  perfection  of  medicine  does  not  con- 
sist in  making  lucky  hits,  but  in  being  able  to  select  our 
remedy  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  certainty ; 
for  this,  some  other  method  than  the  arithmetical  process 
is  required. 

In  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  says  Dr.  Grriesselich," 
we  must  keep  in  view — 

1.  The  individuality  of  the  patient  in  its  whole  extent, 
as  regards  predisposition,  etc. 

2.  The  symptoms,  from  their  commencement  until 
their  present  state,  as  regards  duration,  connection,  in- 
tensity, etc. 

3.  The  ascertainable  cause  that  acted  on  the  patient, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  predisposition  to  the 
disease  burst  forth  in  flames ;  the  external  noxious  in- 
fluences. 

Consequently  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  aetiology, 
semiology,  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  But,  continues 
he,  as  our  object  is  to  oppose  to  the  disease  a  medicine 
resembling  it,  and  that  in  its  characteristic  symptoms,  we 
require  to  attend  to  the  same  points  as  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  disease,  we  require  to  diagnose  the  me- 
dicinal just  as  we  do  the  natural  disease.  Hence  it  is 
requisite  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  symptoms.  It  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties  that  we 
are  able  to  raise  phenomenology  and  symptomatology  to 
a  higher  rank. 

The  certainty  and  rapidity,  continues  Grriesselich, 
with  which  we  are  able  to  recognise  a  disease  from  its 
symptoms,  and  to  employ  for  it  the  appropriately  similar 
medicine,  depends  upon  the  actual  state  of  our  objective 
and  subjective  pathological  and  pharmaco-dynamical  know- 
ledge. This  explains  why  there  are  so  many  cases  of 
disease  that  we  cannot  do  any  good  to,  partly .  because 
the  medical  art  is  not  omnipotent  and  never  wiU  be  so, 
partly  because  every  physician  is  not  able  to  make  him- 


n  Haadbach,  164. 
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self  master  of  all  the  resourcjes  the  art  affords,  or  to 
have  them  alwajrs  in  readiness  to  apply  at  the  proper 
moment.  It  must  therefore  "happen  that  a  false  selection 
of  remedies  is  occasionally  made,  and  the  most  skilful  is 
not  he  who  never  makes  a  false  selection,  but  he  who 
does  this  least  frequ^ently.  After  showing  that  other 
circumstajices  formerly  detailed  guide  us  in  the  selection 
of  the  remedy,  he  observes  that  homoeopathy  is  a  causal 
and  rational  mode  of  treatment  in  the  best  sense  of 
those  terms,  although  among  homoeopathists  there  are 
certainly  some  mere  coverers  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Trinks°  says  truly  that  the  moat  appropriate  and 
specific  remedy  for  every  case  of  disease  is  that  one 
whose  positive  peculiar  effects  on  the  healthy  human 
organism  present  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  pecidiar 
and  essential  phenomena  of  the  disease  to  be  cured. 
By  this  similarity  the  medicine  betrays  its  direct  action 
on  and  relation  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  and  the  organs  . 
and  systems  of  the  organism  where  it  has  its  seat.  It 
may  nappen  that  several  medicines  offer  this  similarity 
to  a  case  we  have  to  treat,  whereby  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  best  remedy ;  but  this  may 
generally  be  done  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  remedies 
resembles  the  disease,  not  only  in  its  most  essential  but 
also  in  its  less  essential  symptoms.  If,  notwithstanding 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  proper  selection  of  the  medi- 
cine, the  practitioner  should  not  see  the  expected  full 
and  perfect  cure,  he  must  endeavour  to  ascertain — 1st, 
if  his  choice  of  the  medicine  was  appropriate;  2nd,  if 
the  disease  has  not  undergone  some  essential  change  in 
its  phenomena,  character  and  course,  by  the  action  of 
the  medicine  given ;  or  3rd,  if  the  medicine  was  given 
in  the  proper  dose.  In  the  first  case,  he  will  have  to 
make  another  and  more  careful  selection.  In  the  second 
case,  the  remedy  will  not  do  to  be  repeated  ;  it  will  be 
requisite  to  have  recourse  to  another,  which  shall  re- 
semble the  disease  in  its  now  modified  and  altered  form. 
If,  after  the  administration  of  the  well-selected  remedy, 
the  disease  undergoes  a  change  in  the  quantity  but  not 


o  Handbuch,  Litrod.,  p.  zxx. 
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in  the  quality  of  its  eesential  symptoms,  we  may  infer 
that  the  dose  administered  has  not  been  sufficient, 
though  the  choice  was  correct.  It  will  never  be  requisite 
to  give  two  remedies  at  the  same  time  in  a  disease.  Even 
when  two  acute  diseases  occur  in  the  same  individual  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
two  remedies  at  once ;  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
the  cure  of  the  most  dangerous  disease  first,  and  when 
that  is  past  we  can  then  set  about  curing  the  other. 
In  like  manner,  where  an  acute  disease  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  chronic  one,  we  must  neglect  the  latter  until  we 
have  subdued  the  former.  In  other  respects.  Dr.  Trinks's 
advice  does  not  differ  fipom  Hahnemann's,  and  he  does  not 
inform  us  how  we  are  to  distinguish  the  characteristic 
essential  symptoms  of  drug  and  natural  disease. 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  as  briefly  as  I  could  the 
principal  views  that  have  been  advanced  by  both  Hahne- 
mann and  his  disciples  relative  to  the  selection  of  the 
remedy,  it  remains  for  me,  before  concluding  this  lecture, 
to  give  you,  by  way  of  summary,  my  own  reflections  on 
the  subject. 

As  the  selection  of  the  remedy  must  be  founded  on 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  with  the 
pathogenetic  effects  xrf  the  medicine,  we  must  in  the  first 
instance  determine  what  we  are  to  understand  by  such 
similarity.  The  word  similar  has  given  rise  among  the 
opponents  of  homoeopathy  to  a  number  of  objections  and 
reproaches,  which  it  is  impossible  to  contend  are  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation.  "What  do  you  mean  by  similar? 
they  exclaim,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  each 
interprets  it  as  seemeth  good  to  himself.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  it. 
We  feel  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression,  and  are  aware 
of  the  latitude  of  meaning  it  is  susceptible  of.  Beyond 
actual  identity,  one  thing  may  be  said  to  be  similar  to 
another,  from  an  almost  exact  correspondence  to  a  very 
faint  resemblance.  Hahnemann  says  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  is  that  which  presents  the  greatest  possible  simi- 
larity in  its  pure  effects  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
But  the  greatest  possible  may  be  very  far  removed  from 
a  great  actual  similarity.    For  instance,  the  disease  is  a 
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fungus  hsmatodes,  with  all  its  concomitant  phenomena ; 
what  is  our  greatest  possible  similar  to  this  among  the 
pathogenetic  effects  of  medicines  ?  Evidently  the  chief 
phenomenon  of  the  disease,  the  fungus  itself,  is  not  repre- 
sented at  all  in  our  Materia  Medica.  We  may  &id  some 
of  the  concomitant  symptoms  pretty  well  repeated  in 
several  of  our  medicines.  The  accompanying  gastric  and 
intestinal  conditions,  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  loss  of  rest 
at  night,  the  condition  of  the  spirits  and  mental  faculties, 
may  be  all  tolerably  well  represented  in  the  effects  of 
several  medicines ;  but  what  wiU  this  avail  us  ?  These 
accessory  symptoms  are  common  to  a  vast  number  of 
diseased  states.  One  practitioner  tells  us  he  has  dis- 
covered the  homoeopathic  analogue  to  the  disease  in 
phosphorus,  and  states  that  he  was  guided  to  its  selection 
by  one  symptom  in  particular,  viz.,  "  small  wounds  bleed 
much,'*  that  from  this  hint  he  administered  the  medicine, 
and  the  successful  result  justified  his  selection.  This  is 
evidently  a  similarity  of  the  loosest  sort,  the  faintest  of 
resemblances  ;  and  yet,  though  this  is  an  extreme  case,  it 
must  often  happen,  from  the  very  wide  difference  there 
exists  betwixt  the  intensity  of  natural  diseases  and  the 
very  trivial  effects  produced  by  the  cautious  provings  of 
medicines,  that  the  resemblance  that  is  to  guide  us  must 
be  equally  feint.  The  main  feature  of  very  few  of  the 
severest  diseases  is  represented  in  the  pure  effects  of 
medicinal  substances,  and  the  practitioner  has  conse- 
quently to  seek  for  resemblances  among  the  accessory 
symptoms  of  the  malady.  Hahnemann  says  the  disease 
'and  medicine  must  resemble  each  other  in  their  charac- 
teristic  symptoms ;  but  what  he  understands  by  character- 
istic symptoms  is  evidently  something  very  different  from 
what  is  so  imderstood  by  nosologists.  The  Materia 
Medica  is  chiefly  made  up  of  what  are  called  subjective 
symptoms,  i.  e.,  sensations  experienced  by  the  prover ;  but 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  diseases,  in  the  idea  of 
nosologists,  are  almost  always  principally  the  objective  or 
physical  symptoms.  Now,  as  these  latter  are  but  rarely 
met  with  in  the  Materia  Medica,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
homoBopathist  can  only,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
compare  subjective  with  subjective  symptoms,  and  his 
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endeavour  must  be  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of 
these  subjective  symptoms.  Where  objective  can  be 
compared  with  objective,  as  can  be  done  with  respect  to  a 
few  diseases  and  medicines,  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  in 
the  comparison  of  subjective  with  subjective,  the  case  is 
altered,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  most  minute  and 
careful  investigation.  There  are  three  points  to  be 
chiefly  attended  to  in  this  investigation : — 

1.  The  seat  of  the  pain  or  sensation,  and  that  not  so 
much  the  topographical  seat,  as  the  structure,  organ,  or 
tissue  of  the  body,  where  it  occurs. 

2.  The  exact  character  of  the  sensation,  whether  it  is 
burning,  shooting,  tearing,  pressive,  tensive,  etc. 

3.  The  conditions  of  its  occurrence,  aggravation,  ame- 
lioration, or  cessation. 

All  these  circumstances  together  make  out  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  sensation,  and  the  pure  efiects  of  the 
remedy  must  correspond  in  all  these  features  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a 
homoeopathic,  a  similarly  acting  substance.  In  the 
prefaces  to  his  medicines,  Hahnemann  has  furnished  us 
with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  symptoms  of 
several  medicines.  Thus  of  biyonia,  he  says,  that  the 
tearing  pains  it  produces  are  aggravated  by  motion,  and 
relieved  by  rest,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards 
the  tearing  pains  of  rhtis  ;  and  these  characteristics  are  of 
great  use  in  guiding  us  to  the  selection  of  one  or  the 
other  medicine  in  a  case  of  actual  disease.  He  has  done 
the  same  by  several  other  medicines,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  have  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  other  medicines. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  medicines  is  not  great 
where  the  characteristics  can  be  indicated  with  equal 
precision. 

Another  help  to  the  practitioner  in  his  selection  of  the 
remedy  has  been  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
best  pathologists  among  the  homoBopathists  to  determine 
the  particular  organs,  tissues,  and  systems  of  the  orga- 
nism chiefly  acted  on  by  various  medicines:  thus  the 
affinity  of  aconite  for  the  vascular  system,  of  belladonna 
for  the  mucous  membranes,  of  bryonia  and  rhus  for  the 
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serous  and  tendinous  structures,  of  mercury  for  the 
bones  and  skin,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  pointed  out ;  and  all 
these  efforts  tend  to  lessen  the  uncertainty  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  to  render  his  practice  more  successful,  though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead  him 
into  a  slipshod  method  of  treatment,  if  such  indications, 
be  not  looked  upon  merely  as  hints,  and  in  no  case  to  be 
relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

Those  diseases  are  easiest  to  treat  which  have  a  goodly 
number  of  well-marked  symptoms,  and  Hahnemann  has 
well  observed,  that  among  the  most  difficult  cases  we 
meet  with  are  those  where  there  is  a  great  poverty  of 
symptoms,  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  symptoms, 
in  the  former  case,  there  being  many  points  of  com- 
parison, it  will  rarely  happen  that  the  choice  lies  betwixt 
more  than  two  or  three  medicines  ;  but  in  the  latter,  for 
example,  neuralgic  affections,  chronic  headaches,  car- 
dialgia,  diarrhoea,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  it  often  happens, 
that  ten  or  twelve  medicines  seem  equally  indicated  for 
such  affections.  Hahnemann  advises  us  to  give  a  medicine 
which  we  think  is  indicated,  and  if  it  be  the  right  one  it 
will  cure  the  disease,  but  if  not,  it  will  stir  up  some  other 
symptoms,  which  will  then  enable  us  to  prescribe  with 
more  precision. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  cases  where,  notwith- 
standing the  administration  of  an  apparently  rightly 
chosen  remedy,  no  result  ensues;  there  is  no  reactive 
power,  the  system  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  torpor.  In 
such  cases  I  have  stated  Hahnemann  advises  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  dose  of  opium,  whereby  the  reactive  power  of 
the  organism  will  be  roused  from  its  semi-paralysed  state. 
Dr.  Wolf  has  found  moschus  of  use  in  similar  causes, 
and  G-riesselich  has  found  advantage  from  the  administra- 
tion of  win^.  Acidum  nitricum,  sulphur,  and  mercury 
have  been  employed  by  others  for  similar  purposes,  with 
good  results.  Hahnemann  has  directed  us  to  employ 
mesmerism  in  certain  analogous  cases,  and  -^gidi  has 
found  good  effects  from  electricity. 

Equally  or  even  more  troublesome  are  those  cases 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  irritability,  where  every  medi- 
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cine  seems  to  produce  too  violent  action.  In  such  cases 
it  is  often  advisable  to  abstain  altogether,  for  a  time, 
from  medicine,  and  to  trust  to  dietetic  means,  mesmer- 
ism, out-of-door  exercise,  and  the  regulated  use  of  cold 
water  externally.  Nux  vomica^  ignatia,  &ndi  pulsatilla,  in 
small  doses,  are  often  of  service  in  reducing  the  over- 
sensibility  to  medicinal  impressions. 

^Notwithstanding  Hahnemann's  denunciation  of  indica- 
tions from  clinical  experience,  I  confess  I  consider  this  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  our  selection  of  a  remedy,  and  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  aU  Hahnemann's  disciples,  I 
look  upon  fuUy  and  carefully  detailed  cases  as  second  in 
value  only  to  the  accurate  records  of  pathogenetic 
provings.  I  wish  I  saw  in  the  English  language  a  careful 
digest  of  the  numerous  interesting  and  instructive  cases 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  homcBO- 
pathic  literature  of  Germany,  Prance,  and  England. 

Various  works  designed  to  assist  us  in  the  choice  of 
the  remedy  have,  as  you  are  aware,  been  published. 
Among  these  I  may  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant. Bonninghausen's  Bepertory  is  very  good  in  its  way 
(though  now  rather  antiquated),  and  it  has  this  defect, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  it  the  precise  seat  of  the 
symptoms,  their  character  and  the  conditions  of  their 
occurrence  being  most  prominently  set  forth.  His 
Mantuil  is  a  laborious  work,  but  I  confess  I  have  not 
found  it  of  much  practical  use;  the  indications  are  of 
much  too  general  a  nature  to  be  serviceable  to  the  practi- 
tioner ;  they  can,  at  the  most,  only  serve  to  guide  him  to  a 
limited  list  of  medicines  from  which  to  select  the  appro- 
priate one.  Jahr's  Repertory  is  founded  on  Bonning- 
hausen's,  and  is  certainly  in  some  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  it,  but  very  many  of  the  symptoms  are  not 
reliable,  more  especially  those  professedly  derived  from 
clinical  experience.  Weber' s,and  Riickert's  arrangements 
of  the  Materia  Medica  are  certainly  good,  but  they  sadly 
need  an  index  to  each  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
symptoms  are  divided.  In  their  present  form,  they  often 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ascertain  if  the  symp- 
toms we  seek  be  in  the  Materia  Medica  or  not.  They 
contain  only  the  pure  pathogenetic  effects  of  the  drugs. 
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MuUer's  Bepertory  is  very  useful  in  some  respects,  but  it 
has  the  same  fault  as  the  others  in  not  affording  facili- 
ties to  our  search  for  the  particular  seat  of  a  pain  or 
symptom.  Hempers  Bepertory  is  better  in  some  respects 
than  any  of  those  mentioned,  but  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
foUows  Weber's  vicious  plan  of  not  arranging  the  medi- 
cines in  alphabetical  order,  whereby  much  time  is  sacrificed 
in  our  search  for  the  required  symptoms.  I  may  direct 
attention  to  a  little  American  work  entitled  Brycmfs 
Bocket  Manual,  which,  possessing  no  claims  to  originality, 
is  a  compilation  Ihat  will  often  give  the  practitioner  a 
useftd  hint  as  to  which  medicine  in  the  Materia  Medica 
he  is  most  likely  to  find  adapted  for  his  case.  But  none 
of  the  works  I  have  alluded  to  are  perfect,  or  even  as  good 
as  they  might  be.  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait  before  we  have  a  really  good  Bepertory  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  where,  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  our  &iger  at 
once  upon  the  medicines  which  shall  be  most  homoBopa- 
thic  to  the  disease  we  are  treating ;  for,  as  our  thesaurus 
medicamintim  increases,  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  difficidty  of  finding  the  appropriate  remedy 
amidst  the  chaos  of  pathogenetic  effects  that  make  up 
the  Materia  Medica. 


LECTUEE  XII. 

ON  HAHNEMAITN's   THEOBT    of    the    DTNAMIZATION    01" 

MEDICINE. 

In  former  lectures  I  have  already  warned  you  that  we 
should  find  that  Hahnemann  had  aggregated  round  the 
homoeopathic  principle  a  number  of  theories  and  doc- 
trines which  had  been  disputed  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
and  which  might  all  be  proved  to  be  utterly  valueless, 
without  detracting  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  truth 
and  excellence  of  the  homoeopathic  principle. 

The  subject  of  to-night's  lecture  belongs  to  those 
theories  and  doctrines  which  Hahnemann  subsequently 
engrafted  on  his  therapeutic  law,  but  which  are  by  no 
means  necessary  to  that  law,  and  accordingly  we  may, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  high  treason  to  homoeo- 
pathy, or  without  forfeiting  our  claims  to  be  considered 
homoeopathists,  freely  subject  it  to  the  searching  light  of 
criticism,  and  accept  it  if  we  find  it  accords  with  reason 
and  truth,  or  reject  it  under  opposite  circumstances. 

As  I  have  dohe  with  others  of  Hahnemann's  theories 
and  peculiar  views,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  historically 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  dynamization,  as  I  find 
it  from  a  close  and  careful  study  of  Hahnemann's 
writings  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest. 

It  IS  impossible  so  to  separate  the  dynamization- 
theory  from  the  doctrines  respecting  the  doses  as  to  be 
able  to  treat  of  the  one  without  reference  to  the  other ; 
indeed,  we  shall  find  that  the  doses  Hahnemann  latterly 
advised  owed  their  excessive  exiguity  to  his  theory  of 
dynamization  from  the  processes  he  employed,  *  or  this 
theory  was  devised  to  explain  the  effects  of  small  doses. 

In  his  first  essay  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new 
therapeutic  principle,  published  in  1796,  no  allusion  is 
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made  to  any  doses  different  from  those  in  ordioaiy  use, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  made  of  any  peculiarity  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  medicines ;  consequently  nothing 
is  said  about  dynamization.  In  an  essay  published  the 
following  year  we  still  observe  no  peculiarity  on  these 
points,  and  in  his  writings  up  to  1801  nothing  is  to  be 
found  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
exceptional  in  his  mode  of  employing  drugs,  save  that  he 
used  them  in  accordance  with  the  law  he  had  enunciated 
in  1796,  and  advised  that  every  medicine  should  only,  be 
given  singly  and  alone. 

It  is  in  his  little  work  on  Scarlet  Ibver,  published  in 
1801,  that  we  have  the  first  forebodings  of  an  unusual  mode 
of  preparing  the  medicines,  of  the  infinitesimal  doses, 
and  of  the  dynamization-theory.  The  dose  of  opium  there 
reconmiended  for  the  treatment  of  a  certain  form  of  the 
scarlet  fever  is  very  small  compared  with  the  ordinary 
dose,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  is  to  be  prepared  by 
intimate  mixture  of  the  opium  with  the  alcohol,  by  well 
shaking  the  bottle  in  which  the  solution  is  performed. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  intimate  mixture  as  weU 
of  the  opium  with  the  alcohol  as  of  the  tincture  thus 
prepared  with  the  vehicle — water  or  beer — in  which  it  was 
to  be  administered.  The  object  of  the  dilution  in  this 
case  seems,  however,  to  be  solely  to  diminish  the  size  and 
power  of  the  dose ;  and  there  is  no  question  as  yet  of 
any  increase  of  power  by  the  intimate  mixture  by  means 
of  the  succussion  employed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  prophylactic  tincture  of 
belladonna,  mentioned  in  the  same  essay,  he  directs  that 
the  several  dilutions  used — they  are  three  in  number,  and 
prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  drug  to  400, 
300,  and  200  ojf  the  vehicle  (diluted  alcohol) — shoidd 
be  prepared  by  diligent  shaking  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 
The  object  of  this  dilution  was  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  medicine  chiefly,  for  he  remarks  that  in  patients  of 
very  tranquil  disposition  the  dose  he  orders,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  not  sufficient;  it  must  be  increased  and  stirred 
for  a  minute  longer  with  the  fluid  vehicle.  Immediately 
affcer  this,  however,  follows  what  we  may  consider  the 
germ  of  the  future  dynamization-theory,     "  It  is  scarcely 
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credible,"  he  observes,  "  how  much  this  and  every  other 
medicine  loses  in  power,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  licked  up  simply 
and  unmixed  with  anything  in  a  spoon,  or  give  it  only  on 
sugar,  or,  though  we  drop  it  into  a  fluid,  administer  it 
without  stirring  it  well  up  with  the  vehicle.  It  is  only 
by  stirring,  by  brisk,  long-continued  stirring,  that  a  liquid 
medicine  obtains  the  largest  number  of  points  of  contact 
for  the  living  fibre,  thereby  alone  does  it  become  right 
powerful."  Thus  the  increase  of  power  supposed  to  be 
gained  by  the  medicine  fipom  its  intimate  mixture  with 
the  non-mediciaal  fluid  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
greater  number  of  points  of  contact  it  then  presents  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

This  doctrine,  by  which  the  mere  stirring  or  shaking 
with  a  non-meicinal  vehicle  was  alleged  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  drug,  naturally  met  with  opposition  from 
those  physicians  who  believed  that  an  increase  of  the 
material  quantity  of  the  drug  was  the  sole  way  of  increas- 
ing its  activity.  Accordingly  we  find  Hufeland  ask- 
ing, with  a  sneer,  "  What  effect  can  the  htrndred-thou- 
sandth  part  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  have .?"  To  this 
question  Hahnemann  promptly  replies,  in  the  journal  of 
his  querist,  by  a  short  article,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Lesser  Writings,  entitled  "  On  the  power  of  small  doses 
of  medicine  in  general,  and  of  belladonna  in  particular.''^ 
He  refers  to  the  difierence  observed  in  the  efiect  of  a 
hard  dry  pill  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  of  a  single 
grain  of  the  same  extract  dissolved  in  a  couple  of  pints  of 
water,  by  being  well  rubbed  up  with  it,  and  then  strongly 
shaken  for  five  minutes,  and  taken  by  the  most  robust 
labourer  by  teaspoonfuls  within  six  or  eight  hours.  He 
farther  adds,  that  a  single  drop  of  such  a  solution,  mixed 
with  six  ounces  of  water,  by  being  vigorously  shaken, 
will  possess  enormous  power ;  for  if  a  few  teaspoonfuls 
of  it  be  given  to  a  patient  whose  disease  was  one  for 
which  belladonna  was  suitable,  they  will  bring  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave. 

In  explanation  of  the  much  greater  effect  of  the  solu- 
tion thus  prepared  than  the  dry  undissolved  extract,  he 
says  that  the  latter  presents  few  points  of  contact  to  the 
body,  whereas  the  thorough  solution  comes  in  contact 
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with  many  more  points  of  tlie  living  fibre ;  and,  he  adds, 
as  the  medicine  does  not  act  atomically  but  only  dynami- 
cally, it  excites  much  more  severe  symptoms  than  the 
compact  piU,  containing  a  million  times  more  medicine,  is 
capable  of  doing. 

He  then  refers  to  the  exalted  excitability  of  the  vital 
force  in  diseases,  and  illustrates  this  by  several  familiar 
examples,  and  he  cites  some  instances  of  paralytic  and 
nervous  diseases,  which  he  had  cured  with  a  hundred- 
thousandth,  and  even  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  bella- 
donna. 

At  this  period,  then,  we  have  the  embryo  of  the 
dynamization-theory,  though  still  very  different  &om 
what  it  afterwards  grew  to  under  Hahnemann's  fostering 
care.  He  contends  for  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
drug  from  its  thorough  admixture  with  a  non-medicinal 
vehicle,  and  he  accounts  for  this  increase  of  power  by  the 
greater  number  of  points  of  contact  it  presents  to  the 
living  fibre,  in  consequence  of  its  minuter  subdivisions. 
Another  element  also  included  iu  the  doctrine,  as  it 
stands  at  this  period,  is  the  exalted  susceptibility  of  the 
diseased  organism  for  the  appropriate  medicine ;  this  he 
puts  forward  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  power  of  the 
minute  dose  he  finds  to  be  sufficient.  The  allegation 
that  the  medicine  acts  "  not  atomically  but  only  dynami- 
cally,** is  that  which  has  most  bearing  on  his  future 
dynamization-theory. 

In  the  Medicine  of  Experience,  published  in  1805,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Orgcmon,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  purely  dvnamic  action  of  drugs,  the  incredibly 
small  quantity  of  them  that  will  suffice  fof  the  cure,  and 
the  absolute  superiority  in  point  of  power  of  the  weakest 
medicine  over  the  severest  mfeease  ;  but  all  this  is  insisted 
on  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  exalted  susceptibility  present 
in  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  same  doses  have  no 
effect  on  the  healthy  or  on  those  patients  for  whose 
disease  the  drug  is  not  suitable ;  but  there  is  in  this 
essay  no  allusion  to  an  increase  of  power  by  the  processes 
of  trituration  and  succussion,  indeed  no  particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  homoeopathic  phar- 
maceutical processes. 
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Up  to  this  period  the  diminution  of  the  dose  was 
advised  nominally  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  too 
violent  action  of  the  remedy  given  according  to  the  new 
therapeutic  principle,  the  sensibility  being  so  much  ex- 
alted for  such  medicines  in  the  diseased  state ;  and  this 
doctrine  is  again  precisely  and  explicitly  expressed  in  a 
short  essay  published  in  1809. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1810, 
the  dynamization-theory  is  not  yet  mooted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Hahnemann  says  that  whfle  an  incredibly  small  dose 
suffices  to  overcome  the  disease,  it  must  not  be  so  small 
as  to  be  inferior  in  strength  to  the  disease,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  on  a  standard  of  exiguity  that  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  medicines;  "for,"  says  he,  "the  medi- 
cmes  themselves  vary  so  much  in  power."  Further,  as  a 
proof  that  he  considered  the  dimmution  of  the  doses  as 
merely  a  diminution  of  the  material  of  the  drug,  he  adds, 
that  in  these  veiy  small  doses  there  must  still  be  some  of 
the  substance  of  the  drug ;  no  portion  can  be  made  so 
small  as  that  it  shall  not  contain  something  of  the  medicine, 
and  this  something  partakes  of  all  the  properties  of  the 
whole  drug.  No  change  is  here  spoken  of  as  taking 
place  in  the  properties  of  the  drug  by  the  processes 
employed  to  procure  its  subdivision,  such  as  we  find  he 
subsequently  conceived  to  take  place  by  his  pharmaceu- 
tical manoeuvres.  The  diminution  of  the  dose  has  for  its 
only  object  the  prevention  of  aggravation  and  of  the 
development  of  accessory  sufferings.  The  expressions  he 
employs  are  diminution,  subdivision,  and  attenuation,  and 
the  thorough  admixture,  the  strong  succussion  of  the 
medicine  and  vehicle  are  intended  to  diffuse  the  medicine 
equally  in  the  alcohol,  water,  or  other  vehicle. 

In  this  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  Hahnemann  does 
not  mention  how  far  he  was  in  the  habit  of  diluting  the 
medicines ;  he  does  not  speak  about  millionths  or 
billionths  of  a  grain.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
had  already  begun  to  employ  the  medicines  in  pretty  high 
dilutions. 

Here,  however,  we  already  see  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  towards  the  dynamization-theory  of  his  later  days. 
Thus,  after  stating  that  a  dose  divided  into  several  parts, 
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and  taken  afc  intervals,  produces  a  much  greater  effect 
than  if  the  whole  dose  were  to  be  taken  at  once — for 
example,  eight  drops  divided  into  eight  portions,  and 
taken  at  short  intervals,  will  produce  at  least  four  times 
greater  action  than  if  the  whole  eight  drops  were  taken  at 
once — ^he  proceeds  to  observe  that  we  may  readily  pro- 
duce a  great  excess  of  action,  viz.,  if  we  dilute  the  eight 
drops  and  give  them  to  the  patient  in  dilution,  so  that  he 
shall  take  a  drop  every  hour  or  two.  The  cause  of  this 
excessive  action  he  states  to  be  that  by  the  dilution  the 
medicine  obtains  a  greater  power  of  extension.  He  par- 
ticularly insists  that  there  is  a  great  difference  whether 
we  give  the  eight  drops  simply  divided,  or  uniformly  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  vehicle.  He  alleges  that  one 
single  drop  of  a  tincture  intimately  mixed  by  vigorous 
shaking  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  doses  of  two 
ounces  at  a  time,  every  two  hours,  will  produce  four  times 
as  much  effect  as  eight  drops  of  the  tincture  taken  at  one 
dose.  He  says  it  is  a  maxim  of  experience  that  the 
power  of  the  medicine  is  considerably  increased  by  being 
mtimately  mixed  with  a  larger  volume  of  fluid,  hence,  he 
says,  in  order  to  make  the  dose  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedy  as  small  as  possible,  it  should  be  administered  in 
the  smallest  possible  volume,  in  order  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  fewest  nerves  ;  and  hence  it  is  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary  to  drink  water  after  taking  a  small  dose. 
Formerly  he  had  advised  the  medicine  to  be  given  in 
water,  and  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  modes  of  exhibiting  the  medicine,  that  in  his 
later  years  he  again  counselled  the  giving  of  the  medicine 
in  water. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  endeavours  to  fix  by  arith- 
metical scale  the  effects  of  diluted  medicines.  He  says 
a  mixture  of  one  drop  of  a  tincture  with  ten  drops  of 
non-medicinal  fluid,  and  pne  drop  of  this  taken,  will  not 

S reduce  ten  times  the  effects  of  a  drop  ten  times  more 
iluted,  but  scarcely  twice  as  great  an  effect,  and  so  on. 
Supposing,  says  he,  one  drop  of  a  mixture  that  contains 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  memcine  to  produce  an  effects  a, 
one  drop  of  a  diluted  mixture  containing  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  grain  will  produce  an  effect=a  divided  by 
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two,  if  it  contain  one-ten-thousandth  of  a  grain =o  di- 
vided bv  four,  and  so  on.  I  may  remajik,  en  passant,  that 
he  retains  this  ridiculous  calculation  throughout  all 
the  editions  of  the  Organon,  though  he  entirely  altered 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  dilutions,  and  afltoied  the 
higher  dilutions  to  be  higher  strengths.  Another  proof 
of  his  unwillingness  to  cancel  the  litera  scripta,  even 
though  its  retention  rendered  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  completely  contradicting  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  render  an  arithmetical  calculation 
of  this  sort  in  the  slightest  degree  plausible,  one  of  the 
elements  in  it,  viz.,  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism, 
should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  whereas  we  all  know  it  varies 
not  only  in  every  different » individual  and  in  every  dif- 
ferent disease,  but  in  the  same  individual  and  the  same 
disease  at  different  periods.  In  this  absurd  calculation, 
Hahnemann  would  almost  appear  as  an  imitator  of  John 
Brown  with  his  scale  of  excitability,  though  Hahnemann, 
on  several  occasions,  ridicules  Brown  beyond  measure  for 
this  very  scale.  Hahnemann's  excellent  critical  powers 
and  logical  acumen  unfortunately  did  not  extend  to  his 
own  doctrine. 

To  be  sure,  Hahnemann  might  have  shielded  himself 
under  the  vagueness  and  indefinite  character  of  this  won- 
derful calculation,  for  you  will  notice  that  he  offers  no 
explanation  whatever  of  what  he  means  by  one  effect 
being  only  half,  a  quarter,  or  an  eighth  of  another  effect 
of  a  medicinal  dose ;  he  does  not  say  whether  he  alludes 
to  the  effect  on  the  healthy  or  on  the  diseased,  or  whe- 
ther the  effect  he  implies  was  a  quantitative  or  qualitative 
effect,  or  both.  Besides  retaining  this  extraordinary 
attempt  at  calculation  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Organon, 
published  in  1833,  he  there  darkens  counsel  by  stating 
that  he  has  very  often  seen  a  drop  of  the  decillionth  dilu- 
tion of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  produce  pretty  nearly 
just  half  as  much  effect  as  a  drop  of  the  quintiUionth 
dilution  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the  same 
individual.  This  is  a  very  curious  statement,  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  allegation  that  the  power  of  the 
medicine  is  vastly  increased  by  the  processes  of  homoeo- 
pathic attenuation,  as  we  shall  presently  see  was  Hahne- 
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mannas  idea.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  and  all  similar 
eomputationB  of  the  action  of  homoeopathic  medicines, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  different  soscep- 
tibilities  of  the  organisms  in  different  indiyiduab,  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  periods,  and  in  the  same 
individual  even  in  apparently  the  same  circumstances, 
is  perfectly  inadmissible,  and,  in  fact,  leads  only  to  delu- 
sion and  contradictions.  Indeed,  we  all  know  that  the 
argument  of  arithmetical  computation  is  that  most  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  allopathists  against  homceo- 
pathy,  and  the  counter-argument  of  all  homceopathists 
has  ever  been  that  such  numerical  computations  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  subject,  that  the  dynamism  of  the 
organism  is  not  affectable  by  quantity  in  the  same  manner 
as  physical  bodies. 

From  what  I  have  stated  as  the  position  of  the  question 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Orgcmon,  it  will  be  evident  that 
Hahnemann's  notions  at  that  time  were  as  follow : — 

1.  By  diminishing  the  size  of  the  dose  he  intended  to 
avoid  aggravation,  and  the  accessory  effects  of  the  medicine. 

2.  By  the  process  employed  in  diminishing  the  dose, 
viz.,  by  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  medicine  with  a  non- 
medicmal  vehicle  by  means  of  vigorous  shaking,  an  in- 
crease of  its  activity  is  alleged  to  be  produced. 

3.  In  order  to  diminish  its  power,  the  medicine  must 
be  taken  not  dissolved  in  water  and  without  drinking 
thereafter,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  he  believed 
its  power  would  be  increased  by  mere  solution,  without 
anv  shaking  or  intimate  mixture. 

!From  the  above,  the  natural  and  logical  deduction 
would  be  that,  in  order  to  produce  mild  medicinal  action, 
the  ostensible  object  of  Hahnemann's  diluting  processes, 
we  should,  in  place  of  diluting  the  medicine,  rather  give 
it  undiluted  and  unshaken,  and  rather  give  one  larger 
dose  at  once  than  the  same  dose  in  divided  quantities. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  out  for  you  the  further 
development  of  the  dynamization-theory. 

In  the  year  1825  Hahnemann  volunteers,  in  a  literary 
journal,  a  reply  to  the  question  that  had  been  publicly  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  a  previous  number  of  the  same  journal 
— **  How  can  small  doses  of  such  very  attentiated  medicvnes 
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(ts  homcBopaihy  employs  have  any  action  on  the  siclc?^^ 
"With  some  few  alterations,  this  paper  is  reprinted  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  published  in  1827.  He  begins  by  stating  that 
the  question  is  a  foolish  one,  "as  what  actually  takes 
place  must  at  least  be  possible ;"  not  a  very  bright  reply 
one  might  imagine,  when  the  taking  place  of  the  thing 
at  all  was  what  his  questioners  denied.  In  reply  to  the 
allegation  that  a  homoeopathic  dilution  is  as  though  one 
were  to  put  a  drop  of  medicine  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
he  says  that  the  comparison  does  not  hold  good,  for  that 
the  processes  of  succussion  and  trituration  employed  in 
making  the  homoeopathic  dilution  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. By  these  processes,  he  says,  there  ensues 
not  only  the  most  intimate  mixture,  but  at  the  same 
time  such  a  great  and  hitherto  unknown,  undreamt-of 
change,  by  the  development  and  liberation  of  the  dy- 
namic powers  of  the  medicine,  as  to  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. In  the  addition  of  a  drop  to  a  large  body  of 
water,  however,  there  is  no  question  of  even  a  superficial 
mixture  of  the  medicine  with  the  water.  It  would  even 
be  impossible  to  effect  a  thorough  mixture  of  a  drop  of 
medicine  with  only  a  hogshead  of  water,  though  our 
transatlantic  and  sometimes  transcendental  friend  Dr. 
Hering,  one  of  whose  transcendentalisms  consists  in 
taking  up  every  point  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  where 
Hahnemann  himself  judiciously  left  off,  and  pursuing 
it  beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  probability,  and  for 
some  short  distance  into  the  domain  of  absurdity — Dr. 
Hering,  I  say,  gravely  asserts  that  the  addition  of  one 
miserable  globule  will  make  a  whole  trough  of  water 
medicinal.p 

But,  says  Hahnemann,  it  is  not  the  mere  thorough 
admixture  that  is  effected  by  the  homoeopathic  pro- 
cesses— and  here  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  cen- 
tesimal scale,  or  1  to  100,  should  be  the  proportion 
observed  betwixt  medicine  and  vehicle — but,  by  the  suc- 
cussion and  trituration  employed,  a  change  is  effected 
in  the  mixture,  so  incredibly  great  and  so  inconceivably 

p  Arch.,  XT.  1. 
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curative,  that  this  development  of  the  spiritual  power 
of  medicines  to  such  a  height,  by  means  of  the  multi- 
plied and  continued  trituration  and  succussion  of  a  small 
portion  of  medicinal  substance  with  ever  more  and 
more  dry  or  fluid  non-medicinal  substance,  deserves 
incontestably  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  disco- 
veries of  the  age.  As  analogies  to  this  alleged  increase  of 
dynamic  power  by  the  homcBopathic  processes,  he  refers 
to  the  powerful  effects  of  friction  in  producing  heat,  an 
analogy  that  would  hold  good  at  the  time  this  essay 
was  written,  but  which  would  scarcely  be  adduced  in 
these  days  of  wonderful  ideas  respecting  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  forces.  He  likewise  refers  to  the  odours 
of  certain  substances,  which  are  only  elicited  by  friction ; 
but  here  again  similitudo  clattdicat,  for  it  is  only  while 
they  are  being  rubbed  that  bone,  horn,  and  stinkstone 
display  their  odorous  properties,  whereas  the  powers  of 
medicines  once  set  free  by  friction  are  said  to  continue 
free  for  ever. 

By  trituration  and  succussion,  he  says,  the  medicinal 
power  of  medicines  may  be  increased  almost  to  an  in- 
finite degree.  Hence  we  are  warned  against  succussing 
our  successive  dilutions  over-much,  and  told  that  a  drop 
of  drosera  of  the  15th  or  30th  dilution,  each  dilution  of 
which  has  had  twenty  shakes,  wHL  endanger  the  life  of 
a  hooping-cough  patient,  from  its  extraordinary  potency ; 
whereas  had  each  dilution  only  been  shaken  twice,  a 
globule  of  the  same  dilution  would  cure  the  disease, 
without  endangering  the  child's  health  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

"  The  homoeopathic  attenuations,"  he  observes,  "  so 
far  from  being  diminutions  of  the  medicinal  power  of  a 
grain  or  drop  of  the  crude  drug,  keeping  pace  with  its 
extreme  fractional  diminution  as  expressed  by  figures, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  an  actual  exaltaiion  of  the  medi- 
cinal power,  a  real  spiritualization  of  the  dynamic  pro- 
perty— a  true,  astonishing  unveiling  and  vivifying  of  the 
medicinal  spirit."  Again,  "  by  these  processes  the  in- 
ternal medicinal  power  is  liberated  urom  its  material 
bonds,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  operate  more  penetratingly 
and  more  finely   on  the   living   organism,"    and   "  the 
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material  receptacle  of  these  natural  forces,  the  palpable 
ponderable  matter,  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration." 

Thus  the  simple  acts  of  succussion  and  trituration, 
which  Hahnemann  at  first  adopted  solely  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  due  admixture  of  the  drug  with  the 
vehicle,  gradually  attained  in  his  estimation  a  novel  and 
impori;ant  rank.  Not  only  did  they  completely  neu- 
tralize  the  weakening  process  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  medicine  naturally  produced  by  the  diminution 
of  its  quantity,  but  they  more  than  supplied  the  loss  of 
quantity,  and  if  carried  only  a  little  fiirther  than  usual, 
actually  increased  the  power  and  energy  of  the  drug, 
or  even  conferred  on  it  entirely  new  properties. 

In  the  preface  to  thuja,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Pure  Materia  Medica,  published  in  1828,  he  says  that 
the  higher  dilutions  of  this  medicine,  e,  y.,  the  30th  or 
even  the  60th,  if  each  dilution  be  shaken  ten  or  more 
times,  so  far  from  being  inferior  in  strength  to  the  lower 
dilutions,  are  actually  more  powerful.  Consequently,  he 
recommends  that  each  dilution  be  prepared  only  with 
two  succussions.  In  a  note  to  this  pre£a<;e  he  takes 
great  credit  to  himself  for  this  discovery  of  the  increase 
of  power  by  succussion  and  trituration,  and  says  that 
by  these  processes  all  the  material  substance  of  the 
drug  seems  to  dissolve  and  be  transmuted  into  pure  me- 
dicinal spirit. 

So  fearful  is  he  of  increasing  the  medicinal  potency  of 
a  medicine  by  shaking  it  too  much,  that  he  earnestly 
deprecates  the  practice  of  carrying  about  medicines  in 
the  liquid  state,  as  the  mere  shaking  of  walking  or  driv- 
ing will,  he  alleges,  increase  their  potency  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  To  show  that  this  dynamization  of  medicines 
is  purely  an  efifect  of  succussion  and  is  independent  alto- 
gether of  dilution,  he  mentions  an  experiment  he  made. 
"  I  dissolved,"  says  he,  "  a  grain  of  soda  in  an  ounce 
of  water  mixed  with  alcohol  in  a  phial,  which  was  thereby 
filled  half  full,  and  shook  this  solution  continuously  fop 
half  an  hour,  and  this  was  in  dynamization  and  energy 
equal  to  the  30th  development  of  potencr^."  A  point, 
I  should  say,  most  difficult  to  prove,  nor  aoes  he  tell  us 
how  he  proved  it.     Were  it  the  case,  we  might  well  ask, 
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what  use  is  there  in  diluting  the  medicine  up  to  30, 
if  merely  shaking  the  first  dilution  for  half  an  hour  will 
produce  precisely  the  same  efiect  ? 

Hahnemann  himself,  however,  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
seriously  refuting  this  statement  of  his,  for  a  few  years 
later  he  does  so  himself.  Thus,  in  the  preface  to  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Chronic  Diseases  (second  edition),  he 
tells  us  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dilute  medicines  in 
order  to  be  able  to  potentize  or  dynamize  them;  "for," 
says  he,  "  the  greatest  amount  of  succussion  and  tritu- 
ration of  substances  in  a  concentrated  form  will  not 
enable  us  to  liberate  and  bring  to  light  the  more  subtle 
part  of  the  medicinal  power  that  lies  still  deeper."  In 
this  preface  he,  however,  no  longer  seems  to  dread  the 
enormous  increase  of  power  in  a  medicine  if  the  regu- 
lation two  shakes  be  surpassed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
now  says  that  by  slovenly  shakii^  the  dynamizationds 
not  effected,  and  he  advises  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  even 
more  succussions  to  be  given,  striking  the  bottle  ea<;h 
time  against  some  hard  elastic  body.  In  another  part  of 
this  book  he  formally  retracts  the  advice  he  had  previously 
given  about  the  two  succussions  for  each  dilution,  and 
states  that  he  cannot  now  potentize  too  strongly,  and 
therefore  he  recommends  ten  succussion  strokes  as  the 
rule  for  each  dilution.  Indeed,  he  carries  his  shaking 
BtiU  further,  and  no  member  of  the  fraternity  of  shakers 
can  now  rival  him  ;  for,  as  he  recommends  the  medicine 
to  be  given  in  solution,  he  says  the  potency  must  be 
altered  by  six  or  eight  vigorous  shakes  of  the  bottle 
before  each  dose.  Like  the  poetical  Dr.  Bolus,  his  di- 
rection now  is — 

"When  taken, 
To  be  well  shaken." 

In  a  note  in  the  Orffanon,  and  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Chronic  Diseases  (page  181),  and  again  in  a  note 
to  the  proving  of  phosphorus,  we  find  that  among  other 
effects  alleged  to  be  produced  on  the  medicine  by  the 
dynamizing  processes  of  succussion  and  trituration,  it 
is  stated  to  •  be  removed  completely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  chemical  action.     Thus  a  globule  of  phosphorus  30 
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contained  in  a  powder  of  milk-sugar  that  may  have  been 
prepared  for  a  year  and  more,  will  at  the  end  of  that 
time  have  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  but  will  still  act  perfectly  as  phosphorus  and  not 
as  phosphoric  acid.  Again,  a  globule  of  the  30th  potency 
contauied  in  a  phial  prepared  twenty  years  before,  and 
used  thousands  of  times  by  olfaction,  still  continues  to 
possess  its  power  undiminished,  and  may  be  used  with 
perfect  confidence  for  the  cure  of  a  disease.  Thus,  by 
the  process  of  dynamization  it  would  appear  that  the 
medicinal  action  is  rendered  almost  if  not  quite  inex- 
haustible. 

The  dynamization-process,  we  are  told  in  the  Organon^ 
may  be  carried  up  to  60,  150,  300,  and  higher,  without 
impairing  the  strength  of  the  mediciae  much ;  in  such 
high  potencies  the  medicine  seems  to  act  more  rapidly 
and  penetratiQgly,  but  at  the  same  time  the  action  ap- 
pears to  last  a  shorter  time. 

Prom  this  sketch  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines  respecting 
the  dynamization  of  medicines,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
you  that  his  views  were  constantly  undergoing  alteration, 
and  this  last  period  of  the  theory  is  replete  with  contra- 
dictions. 

Whilst  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  growth  of  his 
system  he  merely  teUs  us  to  shake  the  bottle,  to  shake  it 
strongly — to  shake  it  for  a  minute  or  longer — he  after- 
wards tells  us  that  much  shaking  increases  the  power  of 
the  medicine  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  therefore  only 
two  shakes  must  be  used  for  each  dilution.  Latterly, 
however,  he  again  loses  his  dread  of  shaking,  and  after 
once  more  appointing  ten  shakes  for  each  dilution  as  the 
standard,  he  becomes  more  liberal  and  allows  twenty, 
fifty,  or  more  shakes,  and  half  a  dozen  shakes  to  the 
bottle  before  each  dose  of  the  medicinal  solution. 

Again,  whereas  in  one  place  he  says  that  the  shaking 
is  the*  only  agent  in  the  dynamization,  and  a  strong 
medicinal  solution,  if  shaken  long  enough,  will  become 
like  the  30th  potency,  in  another  he  alleges  that  dilu- 
tion is  essential  to  the  dynamizing  effect  of  succussion, 

<l  Organon,  p.  331,  note. 
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and  that  all  the  rubbing  or  shaking  in  the  world  will  not 
djnamize  an  undiluted  substance. 

The  dynamization-theory  involves  another  contradic- 
tion. Hahnemann  says,  for  instance,  that  the  weakest 
possible  dose  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  disease,  and 
the  dose  can  scarcely  be  made  weak  enough  to  avoid  ag- 
gravation. At  the  same  time  he  directs  us  to  dynamize 
our  medicines  up  to  the  30th  degree  of  potency,  whilst 
he  teUs  us  that  by  the  processes  used  in  this  operation 
the  power  of  the  medicine  is  not  diminished  but  in- 
creased ;  and  we  even  find  that  a  number  of  succussions^ 
which  at  one  time  he  told  us  would  make  the  remedy 
endanger  the  life  of  a  patient  by  increasing  the  potency 
of  the  drug,  is  latterly  advised  by  him  to  be  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  all  medicines. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  brief  resume  of  Hahne- 
mann's deeds  and  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  dy- 
namization  of  medicines,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  the  substance  of  the  principal  lucubrations  on 
this  subject  that  have  be^n  indulged  in  by  Hahnemann's 
followers. 

You  will  not  have  failed  to  remark  in  my  previous 
lectures  that  every  idea  and  suggestive  hint  thrown  out 
by  Hahnemann,  and  stiU.  more  everything  bearing  the 
semblance  of  a  new  hypothesis,  has  been  greedily  caught 
up  by  some  of  his  disciples  and  worked  out  to  that  fre- 
quently desiderated  termination  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
blem, the  reductio  ad  dbsurdvm.  As  it  was  with  the  other 
theories  I  have  spoken  of  to  you  before,  so  it  is  with  this 
one  of  the  dynamization  of  medicines. 

You  will  recoUect  that  Hahnemann  speaks  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  processes  of  succussion  and  tritu- 
ration as  a  dematerialization  of  the  medicines,  a  trans- 
mutation of  the  material  medicinal  substance  into 
immaterial  medicinal  spirit.  This  is  an  idea  Hahnemann 
is  very  fond  of  reiterating,  though  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  from  his  own  writings  a  refutation  aitd 
implied  denial  of  any  such  transmutation;  for  Hahne- 
mann, as  I  have  frequently  shown  you,  always  argjues  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  refuting  his  own  views.     Thus  he  observes — I  quote 
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from  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon^ — "A  substance 
divided  into  ever  so  many  parts  must  contain  in  its 
smallest  conceivable  parts  still  some  of  this  substance, 
and  the  smallest  conceivable  part  does  not  cease  to  be 
some  of  this  substance." 

However,  this  suggestion  concerning  the  spiritualiza- 
tionofthe  medicinal  substance  by  the  homoeopathic  phar- 
maceutic processes  fascinated  the  imagination  of  a  Sar- 
matian  nobleman,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hahnemann's, 
a  certain  Count  von  Korsakoff,  who  favoured  the  homceo- 
pathic  medical  world  with  his  opinion  and  advice,  which 
have  gained  a  fictitious  importance  by  the  notice  Hahne- 
mann took  of  them,  and  the  certain  amount  of  deference 
he  ^aid  to  the  excursive  imaginings  of  his  northern 
ally.' 

Korsakoff  was  the  real  original  inventor  of  the  high 
potencies,  for  he  first  conceived  and  executed  the  idea 
of  diluting  medicines  up  as  high  as  1500.  Sulphur,  he 
said,  acted  better  at  that  degree  of  potency.  But  what 
he  prided  himself  most  on  was  his  brilliant  notion  of 
communicating  medicinal  power  to  a  multitude  of  non- 
medicated  globules  by  means  of  iatroducing  among  them 
a  single  medicated  one.  Hahnemann's  assertion  that 
one  globule  would  continue  to  give  off  medicinal  power 
unimpaired  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  never  a  bit  the  worse  of  its  long  labours, 
had  apparently  suggested  his  new  and  original  notion  to 
our  worthy  Count,  who  evidently  thought  that  this  medi- 
cinal power  given  off  so  continuously  by  the  medicated 
globule  might  be  turned  to  some  useful  purpose..  He 
accordingly  placed  in  a  bottle  1000  sugar-globules  un- 
medicated,  and  added  to  them  one  globule  imbibed  with 
sulphur  100,  and  shook  the  whole  for  a  minute,  when,  of 
course,  he  found  that  any  one  of  these  globules  thus 
infected  by  the  medicated  one  acted  just  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  imbibed  with  the  tincture  at  first  hand. 
Emboldened  by  his  success,  our  adventurous  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  medicate  in  the  same  manner  13,500  plain 
sugar-globules,  by  shaking  them  for  five  minutes  with 

r  Organon,  p.  324,  note.  >  Archiv,  xi.,  zii. 
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one  globule  of  sulphur  30.  He  prepared  a  case  eon- 
taining  bottles  filled  with  non-medicated  globules,  and 
into  each  bottle  he  dropped  a  medicAted  one,  and  afber  a 
.  little  shaking  all  became  medicated.  What  Hahnemann 
had  done  in  regard  to  fluid  medicines,  that  did  friend 
Korsakoff  in  ree^ard  to  dry  £:lobules,  he  warned  ag:ainst 
carrying  the  bottles  about  with  us  in  our  pocket?  fop 
fear  their  power  should  be  enormously  increased  by- 
rubbing  against  each  other.  Korsakoff  believes  that  the 
material  division  of  the  medicine  ceases  at  about  the  6th 
dilution,  and  that  thereafter  the  medicinal  power  is  com- 
municated by  a  process  analogous  to  infection  and  alto- 
gether immaterial.  Hahnemann,  who,  as  I  have  just 
said,  took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  our  dilettante^ 8  pueri- 
lities, denies  that  the  material  subdivision  ceases  at  the 
6th  dilution.  He  admits  the  probability  of  one  dry 
medicated  globule  infecting  several  thousands  of  un- 
"  medicated  ones,  and  repeats  his  previous  assertion  as 
to  a  globule,  this  time  of  staphisagria  30,  giving  off  me- 
dicinal power  continuously  for  twenty  years;  but  he 
shakes  his  head  at  the  idea  of  dry  medicated  globules 
being. further  dynamized  by  being  shaken  together  in 
the  pocket.  He  looks  upon  Korsakoff's  experiments 
with  dynamizing  medicines  up  to  1500  as  curious,  in 
showing  the  almost  illimitable  extent  to  which  the  ho- 
moeopathic processes  may  be  carried  without  destroying 
the  medicinal  properties,  but  as  useless  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  The  30th  potency,  says  he,  is  the  stan- 
dard by  which  we  should  all  abide  in  order  to  obtain 
uhiform  results.  Hahnemann  had  previously,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Schreter,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  dynamizing 
medicines  beyond  30 ;  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
he  subsequently  deviated  in  both  directions  from  this 
normal  standard. 

As  every  novel  idea  in  homoeopathy,  no  matter  whence 
it  came,  has  had  its  adherents,  so  this  infecting  notion 
of  Korsakoff's  was  no  sooner  enunciated  than  it  waa 
adopted  by  some  of  the  homoeopathic  gohemouches.  Dr. 
Gross  of  course  instantly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Korsakoffian  notion,  and  gravely  notified  that  he  had 
communicated  hlood-^ower  to  ever  so  many  sugar-globules 

i. 
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by  adding  to  them  one  globule  imbibed  with  a  dilution 
of  his  own  blood,  and  with  this  wonderful  medicine  he 
had  cured  congestions  of  various  sorts.'  Dr.  Plaubel" 
of  Grotha  said  it  did  not  matter  if  the  globules  fell  out 
of  the  powder  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  the  milk- 
sugar  in  the  powder  was  already  infected  by  them  and 
contained  aU.  their  medicinal  virtues. 

Pursuing  another  idea  of  Hahnemann's,  that,  namely, 
which  led  him  to  assert  that  further  attenuation  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  the  dynamization  of  a  medicine,  but  that  continuous 
succussion  without  dilution  is  sufficient,  such  seems  to 
have  been  the  plan  adopted  by  another  dilettante  admirer 
of  Hahnemann's,  this  tune  not  an  aristocratic  landed  pro- 

Srietor,  but  a  democratic  horse-trainer.''  Herr  Stallmeister 
enichen  of  Wismar,  an  enthusiast  and  a  mystery-monger, 
who  during  his  life  kept  his  manipulations  a  profound 
secret,  whether  for  the  sake  of  making  more  money  by  it, 
as  his  opponents  allege,  arnd  as  his  having  to  do  with 
horses  would  render  quite  likely  enough,  or  for  the  sake 
of  ensuring  the  genuineness  of  the  preparations  he  intro- 
duced, as  his  friends  assert,  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  he  introduced  into  homoeopathic  practice 
those  preparations  termed  hi^h  potencies,  which  have  for 
some  years  back  been  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  happy 
family  of  homoeopaths.  I  have,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Somcsopathy,  given  an  account  of 
his  mode  of  preparing  his  medicines,  as  far  as  that  could 
be  learned  fi'om  the  writings  he  left  behind  him  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successor  and  apologist.  Dr.  Eentsch.  Prom 
these  documents  and  certain  letters  our  horse-breaking 
friend  sent  to  various  medical  men,  wherein  bits  of  the 
mighty  secret  ooze  out,  it  would  seem  that  the  chief 

t  Arch.,  ziv.  2.  «  Griesselich's  Skizzen,  28. 

▼  Dr.  Hering  will  have  it  (see  AUg.  horn.  Ztg.t  xlvi.  68)  that  we  in  England  know- 
ingly insult  the  memorjr  of  this  hero  bv  calling  him  a  horse^trainer,  and  that  the 
English  equivalent  of  his  title  of  Staluneister  is  Master  of  the  Horse,  an  office 
of  high  trust  and  dignity.  But  even  were  it  the  case  that  the  situation  he  held 
under  the  Duke  of  Ootha  was  equivalent  to  that  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington 
holds  in  our  Court,  that  would  not  make  him  a  greater  medical  authority,  nor 
would  it  affect  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  our  denomination ;  for  it  was  the 
boast  of  himself  and  friends  that  his  herculean  strength  had  been  developed  in 
the  training  uid  subjugation  of  the  wildest  horses,  which  occupation  might  cer- 
tainly not  be  incompatible  with  the  office  of  Stallmeister  (properly  Equerry,  not 
Master  of  the  Horse)  to  a  German  prince,  but  would  hardly  consist  with  the 
dignity  of  its  alleged  English  equivalent. 

A  A 
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peculiarities  of  Herr  Jenichen's  mode  of  preparation  were 
these  :  that  he  allowed  the  dilution  with  which  he  started 
on  his  transcendental  dynamizing  excursion  to  evaporate 
to  dryness ;  that  he  used  comparatively  large  bottles, 
and  held  them  in  what  Brother  Jonathan  would  call  a 
slantindicular  direction  while  shaking  them ;  that  he  reck- 
oned the  number  of  potencies  by  the  number  of  shakes 
he  gave  the  bottle,  ten  shakes  being  equivalent  to  one 
degree  of  potency ;  that  he  sometimes  started  from  the 
29th  dilution,  sometimes  from  a  much  lower  one,  but  as 
his  potencies  were  only  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
shakes  he  gave  the  bottle,  it  did  not  much  matter  to 
him  where  he  started  from ;  that  it  is  probable  that  he 
diluted  the  medicine  after  every  two  hundred  and  fifty 
shakes,  or  25  degrees  of  potencv,  but  this  point  is  not 
quite  clear;  that  his  degrees  oi  potency,  consequently, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  what  Hahnemann  under- 
stands by  that  term.  Being  a  man  of  extraordinary  mus- 
cular power,  and  shaking  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
he  made,  as  he  says,  the  fluid  in  the  bottle  ring  "  like 
silver  coin,'*  a  prophetic  echo  of  the  sound  his  wonderful 
discovery  afterwards  occasioned  in  his  pocket  by  the  afflux 
of  thalers  it  brought  him.* 

It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  I  have 
adduced  concerning  Mr.  Jenichen's  exploits,  that  his 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  making  of  those  preparations 
he  termed  high  potencies  was  quite  arbitrary  and  .un- 
Hahnemannian,  and  doubtless  the  notoriety  they  obtained 
was  mainly  fostered  by  his  making  a  profound  secret  of 
his  process.     Jenichen's  first  essay  with  high  potencies 

'^  Br.  Hering  of  Philadelphia,  the  sole  depositary,  as  he  asserts,  of  the  secret  of 
the  exact  mode  adopted  by  Jenichen  in  the  preparation  of  his  high  potencies,  in 
reply  to  a  public  inTitation  from  Bummel  to  reveal  what  he  knows  of  tfiis  vexatious 
subject,  has  published  a  letter  in  the  AUg,  hom.  Ztq.  (xlvi.,  No.  5),  very  character- 
istic of  its  author,  but  certainly  not  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  expected  a  full 
revelation  of  the  mystery.  He  says  it  is  not  yet  time  to  publish  the  whole  secret, 
and  he  only  gives  tne  miserable  instalment  contained  in  the  followiug  sentences : 
"  In  Jenichen's  preparations — 1,  the  quantity  of  the  vehicle  is  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  medicine ;  2,  the  shaking  was  much  more  powerftil  and  longer 
continued ;  3,  the  numbers  express  the  degrees,  and  that  in  an  exact  proportion  ; 
4i,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  who  could  imitate  Jenichen's  method  of  pre- 
paring the  high  potencies ;  5,  Jenichen  has  left  behind  him  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  his  preparations  to  serve  us  and  our  children's  children."  Nothing  very  satis- 
factory in  this  information  certainly.  Hering,  however,  promises  further  revda- 
tions  all  in  good  time.  Most  of  us  wilL  be  content  to  wait  till  the  Greek  Calends 
for  the  promised  disclosures. 
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was  with  the  medicine  plumbum,  for  an  affection  of  the 
foot,  and  curiously  enough,  his  last  feat  was  to  fire  a  ball 
of  the  same  metal  through  his  head.  Peace  be  with  his 
ashes !  let  us  say ;  though  his  unhappy  invention  brought 
no  peace  but  rather  great  strife  into  the  homoeopathic 
camp. 

Of  course  that  eminent  discoverer  of  homoeopathic 
mare's  nests,  Dr.  Gross,  took  up  Jenichen's  new  prepara- 
tions with  great  zeal,  and  as  he  had  previously  stated  of 
Korsakoff's  pretended  discovery  and  of  Hering's  isopathy, 
so  he  now  vehemently  asserted  of  Jenichen's  absurdity, 
that  it  was  a  new  era  in  homoeopathy;  and  he  went 
farther,  for  he  pretended  that  cures  were  never  made  till 
this  mighty  Nimrod  had  furnished  us  with  such  remark- 
able remedies.  Stapf,  Hering,  Eonninghausen,  Bummel, 
and  several  others,  joined  in  Gross's  eulogies.  One  and 
all  asserted  that  these  high  dilutions  possessed  almost 
uncontrollable  power,  and  their  incautious  use  was  highly 
dangerous;  indeed  Bonninghausen  killed  two  mad  dogs 
dead  on  the  spot  with  a  globule  of  one  of  them.*  Jenichen, 
encouraged  by  his  patrons,  went  on  potentizing  terri- 
fically, Hering  all  the  time  shouting  to  him  across  the 
Atlantic,  "  Higher,  higher !  every  year  higher !"  a  sugges- 
tion poor  Jenichen  was  not  slow  to  obey,  for  from  100  he 
soon  got  to  200,  500,  800,  1000,  1500,  2000,  10,000, 
50,000,  and  even  as  high  as  60,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  high  he  would  have  gone  in  the  course  of  time, 
had  he  not  providentially  shot  himself  after  he  got  to 
60,000.   ^ 

Hahnemann  was  so  fearful  of  hyper-potentizing  the 
medicines,  that  he  ordered  no  more  than  sixty  shakes  to 
be  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  30th  dilution,  but  our 
hero  Jenichen  thought  nothing  of  giving  600,000  to  one 
preparation. 

Jenichen  teUs  us  he  worked  five  hours  a  day  at  his 
preparations.  Supposing  each  succussion  occupied  a 
second  of  time,  and  ne  worked  during  all  these  five  hours 
continuously,  without  stopping  for  an  instant,  to  poten- 
tize  one  single  medicine  up  to  the  60,000th  potency  would 
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take  him  nearly  five  weeks  of  hard  labour.  We  may 
make  ourselves  perfectly  easy  on  this  point,  and  are  quite 
justified  in  saying  that  his  potencies,  so  called,  were  no- 
thing more  than  a  disreputable  catch-penny,  pufied  into 
unmerited  notoriety  by  a  few  credulous  homoeopathists, 
who  should  have  known  better  than  lend  their  reputations 
to  the  propagation  of  what  five  minutes'  calm  calculation 
might  have  convinced  them  was  an  impossibility  and  a 
cheat. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  the  Jenichen  delusion.  I 
trust  it  is  now  on  the  fair  way  to  die  a  natural  death,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  decently  interred  the  better  for  the  scien- 
tific aspect  of  homoeopathy,  and  the  claims  to  common 
sense  oi  its  advocates. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  and  said  by  Hahne- 
mann's disciples  relative  to  the  Hahnemannic  theory  of 
the  dynamization  of  medicines. 

All  that  is  mystical,  mysterious,  and  hypothetical  in 
Hahnemann's  writings  finds  an  apt  commentator  in  Dr. 
Hering  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dynamization-theory 
among  the  rest. 

Beheving  that  there  was  some  real  and  novel  change 
effected  in  the  drug  by  means  of  the  homoeopathic  pro- 
cesses, Dr.  Hering  felt  it  necessary  to  ascribe  this  to  some 
new  and  unheard-of  natural  force,  which  he  proposed  to 
calh  Hahnemaimism,  just  as  we  apply  to  other  natural 
forces  the  terms  Mesmerism  and  Galvanism^  after  Mesmer 
and  Gralvani,  their  discoverers.  The  part  performed  by 
this  new  force  he  conceived  to  be  the  communication  by 
certain  atoms  of  their  essential  character  to  other  atoms. 
He  employed  the  word  tension  to  indicate  the  division  of 
the  matter,  and  he  promised  to  explain  the  whole  afiair  in 
a  book  he  was  engaged  on,  but  which  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  though  thus  heralded  to  the  world  some 
fifteen  years  since.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
prove  to  us  that  the  great  divisibility  of  substances  and 
their  capability  of  acting  on  the  organism  can  constitute 
a  force,  it  bemg  rather  a  property;  and  it  is  certainly 
an  arbitrary  assumption,  incapable  of  proof,  to  say  that 
the  properties  of  medicinal  substances  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  non-medicinal  ones.     Dr.  Hering,  in  the  same 
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arfcicle,^  alleges  that  none  can  resist  the  action  of  the  so- 
called  potencies,  that  every  person  is  susceptible  to  them, 
that  it  is  a  law  that  the  medicinal  power  becomes  freeer 
the  more  the  mass  of  the  medicine  is  diminished ;  that, 
finally,  we  should  set  some  bounds  to  our  succussions, 
and  guard  against  hyper-potentizing. 

Nor  is  friend  Hering  alone  in  his  dread  of  this  exces- 
sive trituration  and  succussion,  for  Jahr,  of  Manual 
renown,  states"  that  the  system  may  be  permanently 
ruined  by  the  continued  employment  of  the  higher 
potencies. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Hering,  he  states,  as  something 
peculiar,  that  potencies  of  different  degrees  may  be  made 
by  altering  the  proportion  of  medicine  and  vehicle,  and 
that  the  effect  of  these  is  different  according  as  they  are 
made  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  of  1  to  100,  of  1  to 
1000,  or  1  to  10,000.  Hahnemann  himself,  we  shall  find, 
when,  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  dose,  em- 
ployed at  different  periods  different  proportions  of  drug 
and  vehicle.  Hering  naturally  took  up  Korsakoff's 
notion  of  the  medicinal  infection  of  non-medicinal  sub- 
stances, and  he  even  extended  it  to  a  still  more  extra- 
vagant length ;  thus  he  said  that  one  globule  of  the  30th 
potency  made,  with  the  cubic  inch  of  air  in  the  bottle 
where  it  lay,  a  new  potency ;  the  whole  air  of  the  room 
must  also  be  penetrated  bv  the  power  of  the  globule,  and 
become  a  potency,  if  the  right  proportion  existed  between 
them,  but  as  the  proportion  of  the  air  was  in  excess  this 
penetration  did  not  take  place,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
aid  not  become  a  new  potency.  Grlass,  cork,  etc.,  are, 
according  to  Hering,  as  efficient  insulators  of  Hahnemann- 
ism  as  they  are  of  electricity.  It  is  melancholy  that  men 
of  real  genius  like  Hering  will  waste  their  energies 
following  out  such  absurd  and  useless  trains  of  thought 
as  this  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  specimen  of;  they 
cannot  lead  to  any  useful  practical  end,  and  are  not  even 
serviceable  in  convincing  any  one  of  the  rationality  of 
homoeopathy,  but  rather  the  reverse.  However,  it  must 
be  conressea  that  Dr.  Hering  has  rendered  and  still  con- 
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tinues  to  render  such  important  services  to  practical 
bomoBopathy  that  we  can  patiently  bear  witb  bim  when 
he  mounts  his  theoretical  hobbies.  Still,  we  prefer 
vastly  to  meet  him  on  the  field  of  practice  than  on  that 
of  theory. 

To  account  for  the  supposed  great  development  of 
power  produced  in  the  medicine  by  the  homoBopathic 
pharmaceutic  processes,  many  physicians  have  on  many 
occasions  stated  that  by  them  electricity  was  set  free; 
but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  this  free  electricity 
has  to  do  with  the  medicinal  action,  for  none  will  contend 
that  medicinal  action  has  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
electrical  action.  However,  this  was  and  is  still  a  favourite 
idea  with  some.  Surgeon  Tietze*  convinced  himself 
of  it  by  finding  that  when  he  rubbed  up  his  medicine 
with  milk-sugar  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  a  glass  pestle, 
the  particles  were  attracted  and  repelled  in  quite  an 
electrical  fashion,  and  he  found  that  a  luminous  appear- 
ance was  produced  during  the  trituration  in  the  dark; 
phenomena  which,  we  aU  know,  will  occur  with  plain  sugar 
or  milk-sugar,  independent  of  aU  medicinal  admixtiu^e. 

Several  homoeopathic  authors  have  made  examinations 
of  the  appearance  of  the  homoeopathic  preparations 
under  the  microscope,  and  their  labours  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  observation  of  some  interesting  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  medicinal  substances  and  prepara- 
tions BO  investigated.  The  first  that  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  was  Dr.  Segin,  who  made  a  series  of 
observations  with  the  microscope,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  so-called  infinitesimals  really  contained  discernible 
particles  of  the  medicines  subjected  to  the  homoeopathic 
processes.'*  Under  a  microscope  that  magnified  seventy- 
five  diameters.  Dr.  Segin  examined  the  first  six  tritura- 
tions of  metallic  copper,  prepared  according  to  the  cente- 
simal scale.  In  each  of  these  triturations  he  distinctly 
recognised  the  blackish-brown  particles  of  the  metallic 
copper  equally  mingled  throughout  the  milk-sugar.  He 
could  no  longer  detect  them  in  the  seventh  trituration. 
In  after  years  he  subjected  some  other  preparations  to 

«  Arch.,  xii.  1.  b  Hyg.,  vii.  1. 
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the  action  of  the  solar  microscope,  and  imagined  he  could 
still  detect  particles  of  metallic  copper,  even  in  the  200th 
dilution  of  that  metal,  an  observation  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  to  suggest  that 
Dr.  Segin  must  have  deceived  himself,  especiaUj  as  the 
solar  microscope  is  not  at  all  calculated  for  such  investi- 
gations. Although  Dr.  Segin' s  observations  werjB  neither 
very  numerous  nor  complete,  as  far  as  they  went  they 
bore  out  Hahnemann's  first  expressed  idea,  that  the  at- 
tenuations still  contain  some  of  the  original  medicine, 
and  they  also  seemed  to  refute  Hahnemann's  subsequent 
idea  that  there  was  a  dematerialization  of  the  medicine, 
a  spiritualization  of  it,  produced  by  the  homoeopathic 
processes.  It  is  interesting  that  Dr.  Segiu's  observa- 
tions attracted  great  attention  among  the  adherents  of 
the  allopathic  school,  and  were  transferred  into  the 
columns  of  an  allopathic  journal. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  and  pursued  in  a  much  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Dr.  Ma3rrhofer, 
who  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Austrian  Somceopaihic  Jotimal.  In 
order  to  observe  more  accurately  what  took  place  during 
the  process  of  mechanical  diminution  by  means  of 
trituration,  he  investigated  the  homoeopathic  triturations 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  chose  the  metals  as  the 
subjects  of  his  investigations.  In  order  to  avoid  all 
deception,  he  first  carefully  noticed  the  appearance  under 
the  microscope  of  the  non-medicated  milk-sugar,  alcohol, 
distilled  water,  and  the  empty  object-glass,  and  after 
becoming  familiar  with  their  appearance  he  then  subjected 
to  inspection  the  preparations,  which  he  made  himself  in 
the  proportion  of  two  of  the  medicine  to  ninety-eight  of 
the  vehicle.  The  metallic  triturations  he  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  metallic  particles 
from  the  milk-sugar.  The  triturations  were  examined 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
diameters,  the  dilutions  with  a  power  of  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  diameters. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  superfluous  to  read  to  you 
all  Dr.  Mayrhofer's  descriptions  of  the  different  appear- 
ances he  observed  in  different  metallic  preparations,  so  I 
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shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  brief  review  of  the 
most  interesting  points  connected  with  his  observations. 
I  should  mention  that  Dr.  Mayrhofer  gives  lithographic 
representations  of  the  appearance  of  several  of  the 
preparations  he  investigated  under  the  microscope ; 
copies  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  Somceopaihf, 
to  which  I  must  refer  you  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
correct  idea  of  what  Dr.  Mayrhofer  observed.  The  pre- 
parations of  platina  showed  distinct  signs  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  metal  under  the  power  of  three  hundred 
diameters  in  the  10th  dilution,  and  he  believes  even  in 
the  12th  and  13th  dilutions. 

Q-old-leaf  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  5th  dilution. 
Precipitated  gold  showed  itself  much  more  divisible. 
Prom  a  calculation  Dr.  Mayrhofer  makes,  it  appears 
that  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  presenting  under  the 
microscope  the  appearance  he  delineates  in  one  of  the 
plates  that  accompany  his  paper,  was  not  more  than  the 
288,000th  part  of  a  grain;  and  the  figure  he  gives 
does  not  even  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  actual 
number  of  particles,  for  those  that  floated  about 
in  the  drop  of  water  could  not  of  course  be  depicted. 
In  the  representation  of  the  second  trituration  of  the 
precipitated  gold,  Dr.  Mayrhofer  calculates  there  is  the 
14,40b,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  pure  gold ;  that  of  the 
third  trituration  contains  about  the  720,000,000th  part  of 
a  grain  of  gold.  The  triturated  gold  could  be,  he  asserts, 
traced  with  the  microscope  as  high  as  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  potencies.  The  much  greater  divisibility  of  pre- 
cipitated than  of  leaf-gold  shows  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred for  homoBopathic  purposes  to  the  latter. 

Silver-leaf  is  more  easily  divided  by  trituration  than 
gold-leaf.  It  cannot  be  traced  further  than  the  fifth 
potency.  Precipitated  silver  can,  we  are  told,  be  detected 
up  to  the  twelfth  attenuation. 

Isolated  globules  of  metallic  mercury  can  be  detected 
up  to  the  tenth  attenuation.  Dr.  Mayrhofer  believes, 
from  the  appearances  he  observed,  that  the  mercury 
undergoes  a  kind  of  half-oxydation  by  the  trituration. 

Metallic   iron  is  still  visible,  under  the  magnifying 
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power  of  three  hundred  diameters,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  attenuations.  It  seems  to  undergo  an  oxydizing 
process  like  the  mercury. 

Leaf-lead  seems  to  triturate  better  than  lead-filings, 
and  seems  also  to  become  oxydized.  Dr.  Mayrhofer 
does  not  mention  how  high  up  in  the  scale  of  dilutions  he 
could  still  detect  its  metallic  particles. 

Metallic  copper,  prepared  according  to  Hahnemann's 
directions,  by  being  rubbed  on  a  fine  whetstone  under 
distilled  water,  presents  the  most  curious  appearance  of 
any  of  the  metallic  triturations.  Some  of  the  fragments 
you  will  notice  in  the  representation  given  of  it  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Homceopathy  are  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  others  present  a  rounded  or  hoUowed-out 
aspect.  Some  of  the  ball-shaped  pieces  appear  burst, 
and  a  second  ball  inside  of  them,  like  the  Cmnese  ivory 
carvings.  In  the  second  trituration  the  larger  fragments 
seem  broken  up,  and  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  balls  are 
to  be  observed.  In  the  third  trituration  all  the  balls  dis- 
appear. The  fragments  present  almost  every  variety  of 
colour,  apparently  from  undergoing  an  oxydizing  process. 
It  can  only  be  detected  in  this  preparation  as  far  as  the 
fifth  attenuation.  Copper-leaf  is  a  better  form  of  the 
metal  for  triturating  than  the  preceding,  but  is  very 
inferior  to  precipitated  copper  obtained  by  deposition 
from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  on  balls  of  zinc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  three  triturations  of  precipitated 
copper  under  the  microscope  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  same  triturations  of  precipitated  gold.  This 
preparation  of  copper  also  seems  to  become  oxydized 
during  the  trituration.  The  particles  of  copper  are 
alleged  to  be  detectable  in  the  twelfth  attenuation. 

Tinfoil,  unless  beat  very  thin,  is  scarcely  more  divisible 
by  trituration  than  gold  and  silver  foil.  Precipitated  tin, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  divisible  of  all  the  metals, 
and  the  atomic  particles  in  the  dissolved  solution  seem  to 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  dancing  movement.  The  parti- 
cles can  be  perceived  as  high  as  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth attenuations.  Metallic  zinc  seems  to  triturate 
badly,  as  no  traces  of  it  could  be  discovered  beyond  the 
fifth  potency. 
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In  triturating  the  oxyde  of  arsenic — common  wliite 
arsenic  or  arsemous  acid — Dr.  Mayrh(^er  found  that  the 
first  trituration  was  not  soluble  in  water,  its  dilution  pre- 
sented an  amazing  number  of  very  fine  points. 

Dr.  Majrhofer  draws  the  following  deductions  firom  his 
careful  and  praiseworthy  experim^ts. 

1.  The  precious  metals,  even  when  triturated  to  the 
finest  powder,  retain  all  the  properties  of  the  metals 
unchanged,  and  after  this  subdiTision  of  their  particles 
are  just  as  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water  as  when  in 
larger  masses. 

2.  The  metallic  lustre  is  exhibited  by  the  precious 
metals  even  when  reduced  to  the  smallest  Tisible  parts, 
but  disappears  firom  the  baser  metals,  owing  to  their 
oxydation.  The  specific  gravity  is  only  seen  in  the 
larger  particles,  for  the  smaller  ones  float  on  the  surfisice 
or  are  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

3.  In  the  process  of  trituration  there  is  a  progressiye 
division  and  diminution  of  the  substance,  and  this,  by 
making  it  capable  of  assimilation  by  the  organism,  may 
be  called  a  rousing  or  awakening  of  its  medicinal  powers. 
It  is  doubtful  if  succussion  has  any  effect  in  dividing  the 
particles  still  more ;  there  is  no  question  of  a  solution,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  particles  are  only  sus- 
pended ;  there  is,  however,  a  disengagement  of  electricity 
and  magnetism  by  the  friction  of  the  metaUic  particles 
against  one  another.  Whilst  the  old  school  called  such  a 
minute  subdivision  of  the  metals  '^ killing  them,"  the  new 
school  calls  it  "vivifying  them,"  with  more  justice  as 
regards  the  Hving  organism. 

4.  Though  the  actual  divisibility  of  matter  by  mecha- 
nical processes  borders  on  the  marvellous,  still  it  is  limited, 
and  is  far  below  the  mathematical  idea  of  infinity.  The 
visible  particles  of  the  substances  become  gradually 
smaller  and  fewer  as  the  triturations  advance,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether;  the  atoms  becoming  alwap 
smaller  and  more  mobile,  at  length  come  to  be  so  much  so 
that  they  elude  the  triturating  force.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, 'to  be  quite  content  with  the  actual  divisibility,  for 
examination  shows  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  metaUic 
particles  to  be  one  twelve-hundredth  to  one  two-thou- 
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sandth  part  of  a  line,  whilst  the  diameter  of  the  blood- 
globule  is  one  three-hundredth  of  a  line,  so  that  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  metallic  particle  are  sixty-four  times  less 
than  those  of  the  blood-globule.  A  patient,  who  takes 
a  grain  of  the  third  trituration  of  tin  or  arsenic,  swallows 
the  amazing  number  of  116,200,000  particles  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  if  he  take  it  made  according  to  the  decimal  scale, 
no  less  than  576,000,000  particles,  each  of  which  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  metal,  and  from  their  minute 
size  can  freely  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  organism,  and 
develope  their  peculiar  effects  on  every  part. 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  what  preparation  is  used 
for  the  trituration.  Metallic  oxydes,  precipitated  metals, 
and  fluid  mercury  are  the  best ;  iron  and  lead-filings  less 
good;  still  worse  are  zinc  and  copper  powder  obtained  by 
rubbing  on  a  hone  under  water ;  and  worst  of  all  are 
silver  and  gold-leaf. 

6.  It  is  only  the  precious^  metals  that  afford  real  regu- 
line  preparations,  the  baser  metals  seem  all  to  become 
oxydized  during  trituration,  owing  to  their  affinity  to 
oxygen.  It  would  therefore  be  preferable  to  select  the 
oxydes  of  these  baser  metals  at  once  for  trituration. 

Dr.  Koch*^  examined  the  third  trituration  of  merctvrius 
vitma  under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  the  sniillest  globules  of  mercury. 

Presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  Mayrhofer's  investi- 
gations are  those  of  Dr.  Rummel,  relative  to  the  200th 
dilution  with  the  solar  microscope,  to  name  which  after 
Mayrhofer's  seems  like  a  descent  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  Dr.  Eummel  says  he  saw  a  number  of  atoms 
running  about  and  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
most  probably  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
which  he,  poor  man,  took  for  the  marvellous  atoms  of 
the  200th  potency.  It  seems  scarcely  worth  while 
to  mention  such  absurdities,  but  my  account  of  homoeo- 
pathy would,  I  fear,  be  short  indeed  if  I  were  to  forbear 
alluding  to  the  extravagances  of  its  supporters,  of  which 
I  have  given  you  perhaps  too  many  specimens  in  former 
lectures. 

c  Die  Homoopathie. 


LECTXTEE  XIH. 

OW  THE   DTNAMIZATION  OT   ilEDICTHTBa    (COHTIinrED). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  lecture  I  gave  you  an  account 
of  Dr.  Mayrhofer's  microscopic  investigations  relative  to 
the  homoeopathic  attenuations,  and  described  the  appear- 
ances of  several  of  these  attenuations  when  subjected  to 
a  high  magnifying  power.  Those  investigations  and  the 
representations  he  gives  of  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  dilutions  bring  the  infinitesimal  quantities  of  our 
preparations  within  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  and 
_  serve  to  realize  the  imperfect  conceptions  we  are  apt 
to  form  of  the  actual  nature  of  a  homoBopathic  attenu- 
ation. 

Mayrhofer  having  thus,  as  it  were,  rescued  homoeo- 
pathic preparations  from  the  region  of  the  vague  and  the 
spiritual,  to  which  they  had  latterly  been  consigned  by 
Hahnemann  and  so  many  of  his  followers,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  domain  of  the  physical  and  material, 
prepares  us,  as  it  were,  for  the  views  of  Professor  Doppler 
of  Prague,  which  I  shall  next  lay  before  you. 

Doppler,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of  the  exact 
sciences,  was,  fixjm  the  character  of  his  habits  and  mode 
of  thinking,  not  likely  to  take'  a  hyperdynamical  or 
transcendental  view  of  the  effects  produced  by  minute 
subdivision.  Professor  J)oppler*s  essay,  to  which  I  am 
alluding,  is  entitled  On  the  Great  and  the  Small  in 
Mature,  and  was  published  in  Baumgartner  and  Sol" 
ger*8  Magazine  of  Physics  and  the  Allied  Sciences^  in 
1837.  In  the  essay  itself  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
homoeopathy,  but  from  its  whole  tenor  it  is  evident  that 
homoeopathy  is  what  the  learned  professor  alludes  to. 
He  starts  by  saying  that  we  are  not  justified  in  attempt- 
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ing  to  estimate  the  effects  of  substances  by  the  size  of 
their  mass,  but  that  their  effects  are  proportionate  to 
the  extent  of  their  active  superficies,  precisely  Hahne- 
mann's original  idea,  viz.,  that  his  remedies  were  rendered 
more  efficacious  by  thorough  admixture  with  an  unmedi- 
cinal  substance,  in  consequence  of  their  then  presenting 
more  points  of  contact  to  the  living  organism.  Doppler 
shows  that  the  physical  superficies  of  a  medicament  is 
increased  in  a  fixed  mathematical  progression  "by  its 
being  rubbed  up  with  a  non-medicinal  vehicle ;  but  that 
this  is  not  the  case  if  it  be  rubbed  up  without  such 
vehicle,  in  that  case  the  increase  of  the  superficial  extent 
soon  ceases.  I  may  here  give  some  of  Professor  Doypler's 
calculations.  A  cubic  inch  of  sulphur  broken  into  a 
million  of  equal  pieces,  each  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
sand,  has  its  surface  increased  bv  the  subdivision  to  more 
than  six  square  feet.  Again,  if  a  grain  of  this  sulphur 
be  mixed  thoroughly,  by  prolonged  trituration,  with 
ninety-nine  grains  of  a  non-medicinal  matter,  this  grain, 
in  what  corresponds  to  our  third  trituration,  will  offer  a 
surfiice  of  two  square  miles  in  extent ;  at  the  fifth  tritu- 
ration it  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  Austria ;  at  the 
sixth  equal  to  the  united  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  at  the  ninth  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  with  all 
its  planets  and  their  attendant  satellites.  Doppler  con- 
tends that  with  this  enormous  increase  of  surface  there 
is  a  proportionate  increa-se  of  free  electricity.  This  free 
electricity,  Doppler  conceives,  acts  particularly  upon  the 
living  nerve,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity  in  this  form.  He  further  believes  that  in 
derangement  of  health  the  power  of  conducting  is  altered, 
and  that  the  medicines  in  tins  peculiar  electrical  state  have,  . 
somehow  or  other,  the  power  of  restoring  the  conducting 
power  of  the  nerves  to  the  normal  condition.  Doppler  does 
not,  however,  assign  the  curative  power  of  the  medicines 
86lely  to  their  electrical  properties,  but  he  considers  that 
by  their  electrical  condition  they  are  put  in  a  position  to 
be  conducted  by  the  nerves  to  the  parts  where  they  are 
needed.  It  is  through  the  nerves  alone  that  Doppler, 
like  Hahnemann,  conceives  the  medicines  to  act.  Hah- 
nemann was  more  cautious  in  his  expressions  at  first. 
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Originally  he  said  the  medicines  acted  through  the  living 
fibres,  the  word  he  used,  "  J?Wer,"  signifying  both  fibres 
and  vessels ;  and  this  perhaps  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  idea  he  latterly  broached. 

Doppler's  observations  bear  out  the  notion  we  usually 
entertain  of  the  almost  infinite  extensibility  of  matter, 
and  also  the  doctrine  that  by  the  process  of  trituration, 
matters  are  not  annihilated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
panded or  opened  up.  Still,  a  feUacy  pervades  all  his 
calculations ;  at  least  the  excessive  increase  of  superficies 
he  claims  for  the  grain  of  medicine  by  the  repeated  tritu- 
rations is  true  in  theory  only  and  not  in  met,  for  with 
the  proportion  of  one  to  ninety-nine  it  is  evidently  impos- 
sible ever  to  triturate  the  whole  original  grain;  for,  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  first  trituration  into  the  second 
trituration,  we  should  require  to  triturate  one  hundred 
separate  portions,  containing  in  all  10,000  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  and  to  bring  all  up  to  the  third  trituration  we 
should  require  to  use  1,000,000  grains  of  the  vehicle,  and 
to  triturate  10,000  separate  portions.  By  our  ordinary 
method  of  preparing  the  attenuations,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  second  trituration  only  contains  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  grain,  the  third  only  the  ten-thousandth  part, 
and  the  fourth  only  the  millionth  part,  so  that  though 
the  portion  triturated  may  be  opened  up  and  greatly  sub- 
divided with  each  successive  trituration,  it  must  always 
be  diminishing,  and  its  superficies,  even  supposing  each 
successive  trituration  to  be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
medicine,  can  never  exceed  what  was  presented  by  the 
first  trituration.  The  only  thing  that  this  repeated  tritu- 
ration can  effect  is  probably  to  make  the  medicine  more 
assimilable  by  the  organism,  or  more  adapted  to  its 
irritability,  an  advantage  that  more  than  counterbalances 
the  loss  of  material  substance.  In  no  other  way  does 
homoeopathy  derive  any  advantage  from  the  curious  and 
ingenious  speculations  of  the  learned  Bohemian  pro- 
fessor. 

Chemistry  has  by  many  been  brought  to  elucidate  the 
doctrine  of  the  dynamization  of  medicines,  but  as  yet 
nothing  more  than  some  remarkable  analogies  have  been 
obtained  from  that  purely  physical  science ;  nor  is  it  easy 
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to  conceive  how  anything  more  than  analogies  could  be 
obtained  from  it,  as,  in  spite  of  the  ideas  of  the  iatro- 
chemists,  ancient  and  modern,  the  living  organism  is  not 
a  chemical  retort  or  test-tube,  and  the  operations  that  take 
place  within  it  are  referrible  to  quite  other  laws  than 
those  that  obtain  in  the  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of  chemical  bodies.  All  that  the  most  refined  chemical 
analysis  can  effect  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
certain  medicinal  substances  in  some  of  the  lower  homoeo- 
pathic preparations ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
of  billionths  or  trillionths  of  a  grain,  the  subtlest  chemical 
analysis  is  completely  at  fault,  as  such  infinitesimal  frac- 
tions completely  elude  its  research. 

All  that  could  be  said  on  the  chemical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  said,  much  better  than  I  could  impart  it  to 
you,  in  that  remarkable  essay  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
entitled  Theory  of  Small  Doses,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of  HomcBopathyy 
and  in  that  selection  of  masterly  essays  contained  in 
the  little  volume  entitled  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Somwopathy, 

Physiology  has  been  consulted  with  somewhat  better 
success,  if  not  to  furnish  a  corroboration  of  the  dynamiza- 
tion-theory,  at  all  events  to  countenance  the  opinion  of 
the  positive  effects  of  very  minute  and  even  infinitesimal 
doses.  The  experiments  of  the  Abb6  Spallanzani,  with 
reference  to  the  fructifying  power  of  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  the  semen  of  the  frog,  are  a  very  mvourite  illustra- 
tion with  most  vmters  on  the  powers  of  small  quantities. 
This  Italian  physiologist  mixed  three  grains  of  frog's 
semen  with  equal  parts  of  water,  and  found  that  a  drop 
of  the  mixtiure  possessed  the  power  of  fructifying  a  large 
number  of  the  eggs.  The  same  quantity  of  semen  mixed 
with  four  times  the  amount  of  water  still  possessed  the 
same  power.  With  a  pound  of  water  the  power  was  not 
much  impaired.  A  drop  from  a  mixture  of  three  grains 
of  semen  with  eighteen  ounces  of  water  showed  undi- 
minished fructifying  power.  Mixed  with  two  pounds  of 
water,  the  power  was  somewhat  diminished ;  and  a  drop 
taken  from  a  mixture  of  three  grains  with  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  twenty-two  pounds  still  impregnated 
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a  few  eggs.  The  smallest  quantity  of  a  drop,  taken  on 
the  point  of  a  needle  ^m'  a  mixture  of  three  grains  of 
semen  with  eighteen  ounces  of  water,  often  impregnated 
the  eggs  as  rapidly  as  pure  semen.  He  found  that  the 
semen  preserved  its  fecundatiug  powers  much  longer 
when  diluted  with  water  than  when  undiluted. 

The  eminent  physiologist  Dr.  J.  "W.  Arnold,**  whose 
name  homoeopathy  is  proud  to  enrol  among  the  list  of 
its  most  able  and  intelligent  supporters,  carried  out 
SpaUanzani's  experiments  to  a  still  greater  extent.  He 
prepared  three  dilutions  of  frog's  semen,  according  to  the 
centesimal  scale.  In  each  bottle  he  put  from  four  to  ten 
imimpregnated  frog's  eggs,  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
twelve  days  undisturbed.  In  the  bottle  containing  the 
first  dilution,  the  eggs  were  all  decomposed  by  the  putre- 
factive process.  In  that  where  was  tne  second  dilution, 
three  of  the  eggs  were  fecundated ;  and  in  that  contain- 
ing the  third  dilution,  one  egg  was  fecundated.  From 
these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  millionth  part  of  a 
drop  of  frog's  semen  was  capable  of  causing  fecundation, 
a  result  superior  to  that  obtained  by  Spallanzani,  who 
had  proved  that  the  42,240th  part  of  a  grain  was  capable 
of  fecundating  the  eggs.  These  experiments,  however, 
only  show  that  the  frog's  semen  had  stiU  the  power  of 
fecundating  the  egg  in  a  very  great  state  of  dilution, 
and  that  the  diluted  semen  was  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  the  concentrated,  probably  because  it  was 
not  so  apt  to  pass  into  a  state  of  putrefacnon  as  the  latter, 
but  it  is  evident  they  do  not  help  the  dynamization-theory 
in  the  least.  As  an  analogy,  however,  these  experiments 
are  interesting,  for,  as  far  ^at  least  as  the  living  organism 
is  concerned,  they  refute  the  vulgar  notion  that  large 
quantities  produce  the  greatest  effects ;  an  idea  that  has 
its  origin  in  the  known  facts  of  physical  science,  and  not 
in  the  actual  occurrences  of  organic  life. 

Dr.  Arnold  *  likewise  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  diluted  cowpock-lymph.  One  part  of  vaccine  matter 
mixed  with  twenty  parts  of  water  and  ten  parts  of  spirit 
produced  no  effect  when  inoculated  on  a  child,  probably 
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because  the  spirit  destroyed  the  vaccine  matter,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  produce  a  great  alteration  in  many  organic 
substances.  One  part  of  vaccine  matter  was  mixed  with 
100  parts  of  pure  spring  water,  and  inoculated  on  the 
right  arms  of  three  children,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
left  arms  were  inoculated  with  pure  vaccine  matter  with 
another  lancet.  In  two  of  the  children,  only  the  left 
arms,  where  the  pure  lymph  had  been  inoculated,  showed 
the  pustules ;  in  the  third  child  there  appeared  on  the 
eighth  day  four  pustules  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right 
arm,  both  equally  large  and  genuine.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  of  vaccine  lymph  with  100  parts  of  spring  water 
was  kept  for  twelve  days  in  a  moderate  temperature; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  both  arms  of  a  child  were 
inoculated  with  it,  and  both  exhibited  in  due  pourse  of 
time  a  pock  of  the  genuine  character.  These  experi- 
ments, like  those  with  the  frog's  semen,  only  show  the 
power  of  small  quantities  to  act  on  the  organism,  and  in 
that  way  only  are  they  serviceable  to  us,  as  analogous  to 
the  action  of  small  doses  of  medicine;  they  do  not, 
however,  throw  any  light  or  afford  any  countenance  to 
the  dynamization-theory,  and  they  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  familiar  instances  of  the  great  effects  of 
small  quantities,  which  have  long  constituted  the 
defensive  armoury  with  which  the  homoeopathist  has 
Buccessfully  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  allopathic  sneerer 
at  his  infinitesimals. 

Similar  in  character  to  the  paper  of  Professor  Arnold, 
of  which  I  have  just  given  you  an  account,  is  an  elegant 
essay  by  the  late  Professor  D' Amador,  who  occupied  for 
so  many  years  with  the  greatest  eclat  the  chair  of 
pathology  m  the  ancient  and  justly  celebrated  University 
of  MontpeHer,  the  Edinburgh  of  Prance  in  point  of 
reputation  as  a  medical  school,  and  also  in  possessing  an 
avowed  homoBopath  as  its  professor  of  pathology.  Pro- 
fessor D' Amador  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  mention  the  word  homoeopathy 
from  ms  professorial  chair,  an  infringement  of  his  liberty 
of  action  that  must  have  been  very  galling  to  a  man  of  his 
enlarged  and  liberal  mind.  The  essay  to  which  I  am 
about  to  call  your  attention,  however,  shows  unmistake- 
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ably  the  bias  of  his  mind  towards  the  doctrines  of  Hah- 
nemann, and  every  now  and  then  he  contrived  to  incul- 
cate the  rational  views  of  our  great  Master,  in  spite  of  the 
embargo  laid  upon  his  words.  The  essay  is  entitled  On 
the  Action  of  Imperceptible  Agents  on  the  lAving  Sody, 
and  you  will  find  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
^the  British  Journal  of  Homosopathy.  A  great  array  of 
accredited  facts  is  breught  forward  to  illustrate  the  power 
of  small  and  even  undiscemible  quantities  ;in  different 
departments  of  nature.  The  subject  of  fecundation  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  fruitful  source  of  illustration.  Be- 
sides the  experiments  of  SpaUanzani,  he  refers  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  impregnation  of  women  where  the 
hymen  was  still  perfect,  and  the  observations  of  Harvey 
with  respect  to  the  fecundation  of  bitches  and  rabbits,  in 
whose  wombs  not  a  trace  of  semen  could  be  discovered. 
The  germination  of  plants  ;  the  terrific  powers  of  certain 
well-known  poisons,  in  the  most  minute  quantities ;  the 
effects  of  the  most  infinitesimal  quantities  of  morbific 
viruses ;  the  apparent  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  where 
ague,  the  plague,  the  cholera,  or  epidemic  diseases  are 
committing  their  ravages;  our  inability  to  detect  any 
peculiar  principle  in  the  poison  of  the  viper,  the  pus  of 
the  plague-bubo,  the  lymph  of  the  vaccine  pustule,  etc., 
etc.,  are  successively  brought  forward  to  illustrate  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  these  and  simnar  instances  have,  as  you  must 
perceive,  more  reference  to  analogies  with  the  mfinitesi- 
mal  doses  than  they  serve  as  explanations  of  Hahne- 
mann's dynamization-theory. 

Dr.  E.au,®  to  whom  I  have  frequently  referred  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of  Hahnemann's  fol- 
lowers, treats  the  subject  of  the  dynamization  of  medi- 
cines, as  he  does  every  other  point  of  Hahnemann's 
doctrines,  with  much  ability  and  perspicacity.  He  says 
it  has  been  on  the  one  hand  maintained — 1,  that,  by 
the  processes  of  trituration  and  succussion,  powers  that 
were  completely  latent  or  only  partially  developed  are 
set  free,  and  transferred  to  other  bodies  placed  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  medicine ;  and  these  processes  have 
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accordingly  been  denominated  a  developing  of  power,  or 
potentizing.  On  the  other  hand,  2,  the  act  of  dilu- 
tion or  attenuation  has  been  rather  regarded  as  a  mere 
subdivision  of  the  matter  and  of  the  powers  united  to 
that  matter.  He  thinks  that  there  is  truth  in  both  these 
views,  but  that  neither  contains  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter. 

There  are,  he  says,  many  substances  which  in  the 
crude  state  display  few  or  no  medicinal  powers ;  the  powers 
they  inherently  possess  are  only  to  be  liberated  by  methodic 
cal  attenuation.  Thus  magnesia,  chalk,  and  alumina  are  in 
their  crude  state  only  useful  as  absorbent  remedies  for  com- 
bining with  the  free  acid  present  in  the  stomach.  Silica, 
baryta,  strontia,  vegetable  charcoal,  lycopodium,  several 
metals,  and  various  other  bodies,  likewise  manifest  no 
medicinal  action  in  their  crude  state.  The  potentizing  or 
development  of  the  powers  of  these  substances  does,  he 
says,  unquestionably  take  place  by  their  attenuation,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them,  their  medicinal  powers  attain 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  by  this  attenuation  that  further 
attenuation  is  requisite  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  their  action. 

Many  other  medicinal  substances,  however,  have  in 
their  crude  form  such  a  violent  action  that  they  can  only 
be  used  in  that  state  in  allopathic  practice,  where  a 
violent  contrary  effect  is  sought  to  be  produced,  and  then 
only  in  very  small  doses.  But  in  this  state  they  cannot 
be  used  for  homoeopathic  purposes,  as  they  would  excite 
too  violently  the  more  than  usually  susceptible  nerves  of 
the  diseased  part  with  which  they  have  a  relation,  and 
consequently  induce  dangerous  aggravations  of  the  mor- 
bid state.  Were  the  processes  of  trituration  and  succus- 
sion  attended  by  an  actual  increase  of  potency,  it  is 
evident  that  the  remedy  would  be  rendered  more  and 
more  unserviceable  for  homoeopathic  uses,  by  beiug  sub- 
jected to  these  processes.  But  as  we  know  the  reverse  to 
oe  the  case,  we  must  look  on  these  processes  as  producing 
a  diminution  in  place  of  an  increase  of  power.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  most  violent  poisons  can  be 
used  as  remedies.  But  besides  poisons,  says  Bau,  there 
are  other  substances  whose  powers  are  already  quite 
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developed  in  their  crude  state,  so  that  any  further 
development  of  them  is  impossihle ;  such  are  some  of  the 
more  easily  oxydizable  metals,  several  combustible  bodies, 
such  as  camphor,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  aU 
ethereal  and  spirituous  substances.  With  respect  to 
such  substances,  the  attenuations  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  potentizings  but  as  depotentizings. 

He  further  remarks  that  the  cause  of  the  better 
medicinal  effect  of  dilutions  lies  in  this  circumstance, 
that  the  medicine  is  capable  of  developiug  two  different 
sets  of  action — a  violent  irritation  of  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied,  if  giyen  in  crude  doses,  and  a  more  dynamic 
action  on  the  nervous  system,  if  given  in  quantities  less 
than  what  wiU  produce  the  irritant  action.  Thus  a  large 
dose  of  calomel  rouses  the  organism  to  endeavour  to  free 
itself  from  the  foreign  substance,  by  means  of  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  by  these  violent  actions  the  more 
specific  effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  Ivmphatic  and  glan- 
dular systems  are  altogether  lost.  The  more  these  vio- 
lent reactions  are  avoided  the  more  freely  can  those 
actions  dependent  on  dynamic  excitation  display  them- 
selves. It  is  therefore  only  in  reference  to  these  two 
different  effects  by  medidnes  that  dilutions  of  substances, 
whose  powers  are  quite  developed  in  the  crude  state,  can 
be  said  to  be  dynamizations. 

Dr.  Sau  believes  that  the  medicinal  powers  can  be 
transferred  to  other  non-medicinal  substances,  but  he 
gives  us  no  proofs  that  such  a  transference  takes  place, 
and  only  a  few  vague  analogies  from  other  departments  of 
nature,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  at  aU  to  the  purpose. 

Some  years  later  ^  Dr.  Bau  again  recurred  to  this 
subject.  He  then  referred  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
dynamization-theory  back  to  the  old  and  well-known 
fact  that  substances  become  more  efficacious  by  minute 
subdivision,  because  they  then  offer  a  greater  number  of 

Soints  of  contact.     He  regards  as  purely  imaginary  the 
octrine  of  the  progressive  development  of  slumbenng 
powers  by  means  of  continued  attenuation. 
Dr.  Schron,'  in  his  work  upon  the  chief  maxims  of 
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Hahnemann's  system,  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
dynamization-theory.     Potentizing  or  dynamizing  means, 
he  contends,  increase  of  power ;  dilution  or  attenuation 
diminution  of  power :    the  two  are  mutually  incompa- 
tible.   The  first,  or  increase  of  power,  is  contrary  to  the 
object  desired  in  homoBopathic  practice,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  diseased 
part  for  its  specific  stimulus,  requires  a  smaller  in  place 
of  a  greater  power  to  act  upon  it.     It  is  only  in  appear- 
ance, he  says,  that  the  dynamization-theory  is  true,  not  in 
fact.     Many  things  speak  against  its  truth,  and  nothiog 
for  the  idea  that  ^turation  and  diminution  can  produce 
an  alteration  of  qualities  in  a  substance.    He  refers  the 
whole  doctrine  oi  dynamization  to  the  followiug  two 
circumstances:    a,  to  the  necessity  for  diminishing  a 
substance  that  is  hurtful  iu  large  doses ;  5,  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  medicinal  substances,  as  they  exist  in  nature, 
are  in  the  proper  state  for  acting  beneficially  upon  the 
organism.  The  great  susceptibility  of  the  organism  for  even 
very  minute  quantities  he  believes  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  notion  of  an  increase  of  power  from  the 
nomcBopathic  therapeutic  processes.    Some  years  later^  he 
expresses  himself  in  similar  language  in  another  work,  and 
he  there  asks  the  followiug  pertiaent  questions,  in  allusion 
to  the  allegation  that  the  homoBopathic  processes  de- 
veloped new  and  undreamt-of  powers  in  the  medicine : 
•'How  can  the  qtuile  of  a  thing  be  altered  («*. e.,  how" 
can  it  become  something  else)  by  rubbing  or  shaking  it 
with  an  indifferent  substance  ?    How  can  the  remedies 
detaiLed  by  Hahnemann  iu  the  six  volumes  of  the  Fure 
Materia  Medica  cure,  in  small  doses,  those  cases  to  which 
they  correspond  when  proved  in  the  large  doses  used  in 
allopathic  practice?      With  what  dilution  does  a  sub*- 
stance  commence  to  become  another  substance,  and  does 
it  become  something  else  with  every  new  dilution  P    How 
is  it  possible  that  one  homcsopathic  practitioner  can 
avail  himself  of  the  observations  of  anotner  practitioner, 
seeing  that  no  two  practitioners  can  expect  to  have  medi- 
caments identical  in  quality;  for  either  one  movement 
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must  cause  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  substance, — 
or  else  all  movements  must  cause  none." 

Dr.  Kretschmar*  afterwards  distinguished,  unenviably 
in  the  opinion  of  some  homoeopathic  puritans,  for  cer- 
tain suggestions  relative  to  a  co-operation  or  conjunction 
of  the  good  that  is  in  the  allopathic  system  with  homceo- 
pathy,  was  infected  to  a  certain  degree  with  Count 
Korsakoff  s  infection-theory,  and  wrote  a  little  article  on 
the  subject.  He  contends  that  the  amount  of  succus- 
sions  given  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  development  of 
the  power  of  a  medicine ;  that  one  succussion  is  as  good 
as  two  or  more,  and  is  equally  efficient  in  infecting  the 
whole  mass  of  non-medicinal  vehicle.  Also,  that  one 
trituration  is  just  as  good  as  three  for  substances  not 
soluble  in  the  crude  state.  These  views  he  subsequently 
modified  in  the  essay  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  he  there 
looks  upon  the  attenuations  simply  as  diminutions  of  the 
mass  as  well  as  of  the  power  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Trinks^  of  Dresden,  in  a  criticism  he  wrote  on  the 
works  of  the  pseudonym  Heyne,  afterwards  known  as 
the  notorious  scoundrel  Eickel,  says :  "  The  power  of  a 
medicine  is  only  capable  of  being  developed,  but  not  of 
being  increased  or  potentized  by  the  technical  operations 
to  which  it  is  subjected."  In  tne  preface  to  his  Materia 
Medica  (page  1.)  Dr.  Trinks  has  the  following  passage, 
which  I  cannot  help  tliinking  involves  a  contradiction : — 
"We  are  not  able,"  he  says,  "to  comprehend  the  won- 
derful process  that  effects  the  transference  of  the  power 
of  the  medicine  to  an  indifferent  substance  (milk-sugar 
or  alcohol)  ;  we  must  take  for  granted  that  it  occurs. 
It  is  clear  that  the  origioal  substance  undergoes  an 
atomic  division ;  we  must,  however,  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
annihilated  and  disappears." 

An  anonymous  writer,  who  took  the  letters  H — nn*'  as 
his  initials,  says,  in  opposition  to  Hahnemann,  that  he 
saw  no  difference  in  the  action  of  drosera,  whether  it  was 
shaken  twice  or  ten  times ;  subsequently  he  stated  that 
even  such  substances  as  sepia  and  natrum  muriaticum  do 
not  require  to  be  potentized,  for  that  one  grain  of  these 
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remedies   dissolved   in  half  or  a  whole  ounce  of  water 
displays  its  full  action. 

Dr.  Werber'  declared  himself  an^opponent  of  Hahne- 
mann's dynamization- theory.  He  says  that  some  sub- 
stances, such  as  earths,  metals,  etc.,  require,  in  order  to 
have  their  powers  developed,  that  their  superficies  be 
increased;  this  is  eifected  most  readily  by  the  homoeo- 
pathic pharmaceutic  processes.  It  is  probable,  he  says, — 
and  this  opinlion  is  borne  out  by  the  microscopical  inves- 
tigations of  Mayrhofer,  which  I  described  to  you  in  the  last 
lecture—  that  many  of  these  substances  acquire  a  greater 
adaptation  to  the  living  organism,  by  their  combination 
with  oxygen  during  their  trituration ;  and  he  believes 
that  the  electricity  developed  in  that  process  promotes 
this  result.  With  regard  to  other  substances,  nowever, 
such  as  the  narcotics,  ethereal  medicines,  etc.,  there  exists 
no  necessity  for  this  development,  as  in  their  natural 
state  their  medicinal  powers  are  abeady  sufficiently  deve- 
loped. 

Dr.  P.  Wolf"  entertains  similar  views.  He  denies 
that  any  spiritualization  of  medicines  is  produced  by 
their  trituration  and  succussion,  and  he  contends  that 
Hahnemann  originally  intended  only  to  diminish  the 
dose  of  the  medicine  by  his  diluting  processes,  an  opinion 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  well  founded  iu  the  historical 
exposition  I  gave  you  in  my  last  lecture  of  Hahnemann's 
views  and  doctrines  on  the  subject. 

Drs.  Fielitz,"  Q-eorg  Schmid,°  Lietzau,?  Strecker,**  and 
Schneider^  alleged  the  term  dynamization,  as  applied  to 
Hahnemann's  pharmaceutic  processes,  to  be  false  and  mis- 
chievous. They  all  look  upon  the  homoeopathic  attenu- 
ations as  mere  diminutions  of  the  mass  of  the  medicine. 
The  last  named,  Dr.  Schneider,  says,  "  the  belief  in  this 
mystic  theory  no  longer  exists ;"  a  statement  not  quite 
consistent  with  fact. 

Dr.  J£gidi'  objects  to  both  the  terms  dilution  and 
dynamization.  There  is  no  proof,  he  says,  that  by  the 
farther  subdivision  of  the  medicine  any  increased  de- 
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velopment  of  potency  takes  place.  He  speaks  of  the 
3rd,  6tb,  12tb,  30th  degree  of  division,  and  insists  that 
this  term  should  be  employed,  if  we  would  avoid  all 
dubiety  of  expression. 

An  anonymous  writer'  favours  us  with  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  he  dashes  at  the  subject  in  a  bold  and 
original  fashion.     He  says  "he  will  have  nothing  but 
distinctly  cognizable,   clear  principles,   and  won't  hear 
of  analogies,  similarities,  dynamizations,  high  potencies, 
arithmetical  calculations,  millionths,  bDlionths,  and  the 
like,  which  serve  but  to  wrap  the  subject  in  a  veil  of 
mystery."     The  gist  of  the  whole  question  is,  he  says, 
whether  homoopathy  introduces  dead  or  living  matter 
into  the  organism.     He  alleges,,  without  proof,  however, 
that  the  process  of  trituration  produces  in  the  substance 
so  triturated  a  Hvely  molecular  movement ;  this  he  calls 
vivifying  it,  and  the  substance  so  vivi&ed  acts  upon  the 
living  organism  by  virtue  of  its  vivified  state.     Hence, 
he  says,  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  homoeopathic  prepa- 
rations consists  in  this,  that  life  is  made  to  act  on  life. 
However,  he  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  system,  for  he  refers  only  to  the  trituration  of 
substances  in  water,  a  procedure  which  has  never  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  our  medicaments,  and  would  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  some  of  our  remedies  on  chemical 
grounds.      Moreover,  this   supposition  of   his,  granted 
it  were  so  far  correct,   does  not  explain  the  powerful 
action  of  untriturated  substances,  such  as  pure  tinctures, 
solutions  of  salts,  etc.      I  may,  however,  remind  you 
that  in  the  account  I  gave  you  in  my  last  lecture  of  Mayr- 
hofer's  microscopical  investigations,   a  lively  molecular 
motion  was  noticed  in  the  atoms  of  one  of  the  subjects 
of  his  observations.      This  view  of  the  dynamization- 
theorv  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  that 
broaclied  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  British  Journal 
of  JETomceopathy  by  another  dilettante,  where  the  homceo- 
pathic  processes  are  said  to  develope  the  odforoe,  and 
that  it  IS  by  means  of  this  mysterious  agency  that  the 
homoBopathic  medicines  act. 
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Our  old  friend  Dr.  Gross,  whose  cacoetheg  serihendi 
played  him  many  a  scurvy  trick,  conjoined  as  it  was 
with  a  thirst  for  novelty  that  induced  him  to  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  pen  by  turns  to  every  innovation  that 
was  ever  introduced  into  the  homoeopathic  theory  and 
practice,  and  whose  mystic  mind  led  him  to  prefer  the 
recondite  and  mysterious  to  the  palpable  and  the  prac- 
tical— Dr.  Gross,  I  say,  could  scarcely  fail  to  deliver  many 
oracular  utterances  on  the  subject  of  the  dvnamization- 
theory,  and  in  doing  so  to  contradict  himself  and  darken 
counsel  with  his  would-be  explanations,  as  e£fectually 
as  though  he  had  occupied  the  Delphic  tripod.  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  you  even  an  outline  or  aU  this  hero 
has  said  upon  the  subject,  so  I  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  calling  your  attention  to  his  chief  performances 
in  relation  to  our  subject.  At  first  starting,"  Dr.  Gross 
declared  his  belief  that  Hahnemann's  dynamization- 
theory  was  correct ;  he  bids  us  beware  of  the  apothe- 
caries, for  these  gentlemen,  by  shaking  the  bottles  too 
stronglv,  are  apt  to  produce  an  inconveniently  high 
dynamization ;  he  declares  that  he  himself  has  found 
the  dilutions,  from  the  shaking  to  which  they  are  ne- 
cessarily exposed  in  a  long-continued  use,  grow  ever 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  length  so  excessively 
powerful  that  no  patient  could  bear  the  very  smallest 
globule,  and  it  was  found  requisite  at  length  to  dilute 
still  more,  whereby,  he  pathetically  remarks,  we  shall 
most  likelv  have  to  go  on  diluting  ad  infinitum. 

Later,  Dr.  Gross^  seems  to  have  fallen  away  from  his 
first  love  for  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  for  he  declares  that 
the  d3mamization-theory,  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by 
Hahnemann,  is  not  tenable,  and  that  on  this  point  all 
homoDOpathists  were  agreed.  Many  substances,  he  says, 
only  become  efficacious  from  being  triturated ;  they  were 
thereby  rendered  less  material  and  more  spiritual. 

Subsequently,'  he  penitently  returned  to  his  first  love, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  dynamization-theory  of  Hah- 
nemann was  tone ;  "  that  the  power  of  the  medicine 
increased  and  only  became  developed  when  it  was.poten- 
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tized,  i,  e,,  when  its  volume  was  diminished,  when  no- 
thing  material  was  any  longer  discernible  in  it. 

Having  thus  fairly  got  over  his  transitory  defection 
from  the  theory,  he  began  to  show  his  increased  affection 
for  it  by  exalting  it  to  an  importance  that  would  have 
astonished  and  confounded  Hahnemann  himself,  had  he 
still  been  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but,  fortunately  for 
his  peace  of  mind,  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing 
the  extravagances  to  which  his  doctrine  woidd  lead. 
The  episode  of  Jenichen's  high  potencies  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Q-ross  stood  godfather  to  them,  I 
alluded  to  in  my  last  lecture.  As  nothing  now  could 
be  too  highly  potentized  for  friend  Q-ross,  it  is 
presumed  he  made  the  amende  honorable  to  the  apothe- 
caries whom  he  had  calumniated  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  aU  the  vacillations  of  G-ross's 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  dynamization  of  medicines, 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  precise  value  of  hia 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  you  may  deduce  from  his 
contradictory  statements.  It  id  not  require  any  very 
great  length  of  time  to  make  him  alter  his  ideas  com- 
pletely. On  one  occasion,  very  shortly  after  stating 
that  he  quite  agreed  with  Hahnemann  that  drosera 
shaken  ten  times  was  a  highly  dangerous  medicine,  and 
that  he  had  experienced  the  same  with  respect  to 
euphrasia,*  he  cooUy  states'  that  he  is  not  of  Hahne- 
mann's opinion  that  fluid  medicines  can  be  further  po- 
tentized by  being  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  though 
formerly  he  had  alleged  that  the  unavoidable  shaking 
during  the  ordinary  use  of  dilutions  increased  their 
potency  to  an  enormous  degree. 

Dr.  Rummel"  was  originally  a  believer  in  the  dynami- 
zation-theory  of  Hahnemann,  and  sought  to  explain  the 
supposed  increase  of  the  potency  of  medicaments  by 
the  homoeopathic  pharmaceutic  processes  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  expansive  powers  of  certain  natural 'forces, 
particularly  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat,  sound, 
odours.    The  laws  of  expansive  force  that  regulate  the 
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plienomeiia  of  these  natural  forces  he  kys  down  as  the 
following : — 

1.  The  direction  of  the  expansive  power  is  centrifugal ; 
it  spreads,  so  to  speak,  ia  the  mass. 

2.  Friction  is  the  chief  developer  of  its  activity. 

3.  It  can  be  propagated  to  another  body  that  did  not 
possess  it. 

4.  It  acts  more  or  less  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body 
with  which  it  was  originally  united. 

5.  The  force  of  gravitation  increases  towards  the 
central  point.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  expansive 
power  increases  in  quadratic  proportion  with  its  distance 
from  the  central  point,  or  whether  it  only  iacreases  in 
the  celerity  of  its  movements.  AU  this,  he  says,  we 
can  only  guess  at,  as  we  can  only  prove  it  with  certainty 
as  regards  the  action  of  medicmal  powers  upon  the 
organism. 

These  laws  Dr.  Rummel  very  ingeniously  attempts  to 
impose  upon  the  medicinal  forces.  He  contends  that 
Hahnemann's  discovery  of  the  dynamization  of  medi- 
cines by  rubbing  and  shaking,  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  render  him  immortal,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
ground  his  claims  to  immortality  on  any  such  question- 
able discovery. 

Erom  the  first  mediciaal  drop,  he  says,  the  medicinal 
power  imparts  itself  to  100  drops  of  alcohol  with  which 
it  is  shaken  up,  uniformly  and  intimately,  and  any  one 
drop  of  this  dilution  does  the  same  with  respect  to 
another  hundred  drops  of  alcohol,  and  in  this  way  it 
were  possible  to  communicate  the  medicinal  power  of  one 
drop  of  mediciae  to  a  whole  ocean,  but  only  in  this  way, 
and  not  by  putting  a  drop  into  the  Lake  of  Q-eneva,  as 
has  been  sneeringly  proposed.  That  friction  is  the  chief 
or  oidy  method  of  awaking  the  slumbering  powers  is, 
says  he,  evident  when  we  consider  that  many  substances, 
which  are  perfectly  inactive  in  their  crude  state,  are 
rendered  powerfully  medicinal  by  its  means.  He  cites 
gold,  flint,  charcoal.  By  this  operation  their  medicinal 
power  is  transferred  to  the  milk-sugar  with  which  they 
are  rubbed  iip;  the  milk-sugar  is,  as  it  were,  infected 
by  them.     That  rubbing  and  shaking  are  the  means  of 
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developing  the  medicmal  power  is  shown  by  this,  that 
homoeopaths  have  found  they  miuat  limit  their  succus- 
sions  to  two  for  each  dilution,  otherwise  the  power  of 
the  medicine  is  enormously  increased.  He  mentions  an 
instance  where  two  globules  of  calcarea  30  produced 
an  itching  eruption  aU  over  the  body  of  an  old  woman, 
in  conseqttence  of  each  dilution  having  been  prepared 
with  six  succussions  in  place  of  two !  Gredat  Judc&us ! 
He  instances  also  the  terrific  power  of  drosera,  when 
shaken  too  often,  in  cases  of  hooping-cough.  Poten- 
tized  dilutions  is  the  term  he  considers  should  be  applied 
to  the  homcBopathic  preparations. 

Aa  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Eummel  is  one  of  those 
homoBopathists  who  have  alternately  defended  and  re- 
futed almost  every  novelty  of  theory  and  practice  in 
homoeopathy,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  this  doc- 
trine 01  Hahnemann's,  whose  importance  is  so  great  as, 
he  tells  us,  of  itself  to  render  Hahnemann  worthy  of 
immortality,  should  be  alternately  advocated  and  con- 
demned by  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that  at  a  later 
period  he  gave  up  the  notion  of  any  potentizing  power 
of  trituration  and  succussion.  In  the  teeth  of  his 
original  views,  he  now  says*  that  nature  furnishes  us 
with  no  instance  of  an  increase  of  potency  being  ob- 
tained by  friction  and  succussion.  He  sees  nothing 
resulting  from  these  operations  but  a  development  of 
the  slumbering  power ;  and  now  proposes,  as  the  most 
appropriate  term  for  the  homoeopathic  preparations,  the 
word  "refining"  (Verfeinerun^);  formerly,  tofovoid  all 
dubiety  and  to  exclude  all  hypothesis,  he  had  suggested 
the  bare  word  No.  (as  No.  1,  3,  30,  etc.)  He  sets  his 
face  against  G-ross's  last  extravagant  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dynamization,  though  he  admits  the  efl5.cacy  of  the 
200th  and  4i00th  "  Verfeinerwng,^^''  in  which  he  has  s^n 
marvellous  things  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  as 
stated  in  last  lecture. 

Dr.  Kampfer**  alleges  that  the  strength  or  energy  of 
the  medicines  becomes  diminished  in  the  dilutions,  but 
with  extreme  slowness.  '  He  will  not,  however,   allow 
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ttiat  this  diminution  takes  place  in  the  arithmetical  ratio 
spoken  of  by  Hiihnemann.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
diminution  of  strength,  the  greater  number  of  the  dilu- 
tions of  medicines  are  more  rapid  and  more  penetrating 
in  their  action  on  the  organism;  they  display  all  the 
powers  contained  in  them  more  completely  and  more 
extensively  than  undiluted  medicines.  In  this  way,  the 
medicinal  powers  of  silica,  calcarea,  carbon,  sepia,  etc., 
are  increased  by  rubbing  and  diluting,  whereas  those 
of  camphor,  musk,  etc.,  are  diminished  by  the  same 
processes.  This  peculiaritv  of  medicinal  dilutions  he 
denominates  "undeniable  met,"  but  he  denounces  the 
extravagant  and  fantastic  absurdities  which  its  over- 
strained extension  has  given  rise  to. 

Dr.  Hartmann  of  Leipzic,®  weU  known  to  'you  by 
his  excellent  practical  works,  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
dynamization-theory.  By  the  processes  it  makes  use  of, 
homoeopathy  only  dilutes  the  medicines.  The  dynamic 
and  the  material  together  make  up  the  whole,  and  the 
idea  of  separating  the  spiritual  irom  the  corporeal  he 
thinks  quite  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  He  decidedly  sets  his  face  against 
the  Korsakoff- Jenichen  notion  of  high  potencies.^ 

Dr.  Veith  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  medicinal  spirit 
can  be  freed  from  its  material  prison  by  means  of  "  rapid 
dilution,  cruel  succussion,  unmerciful  trituration,  and 
titanic  dynamization."  He  says  that  the  dynamization- 
theory  is  a  new  application  of  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Persian  philosopher  Zoroaster,  viz.,  that  concerning 
the  aUiance  of  the  Ormuzd  or  superior  being  with  the 
Peruars  or  spirit  of  everything.  In  every  fractional 
quantity  of  medicine,  the  medicine  is  present  as  a  whole, 
and  not  as  a  fragment.*^  The  doctrine  of  the  transference 
of  the  power  of  the  matter  to  an  indifferent  sub- 
stance, like  milk-sugar  or  alcohol,  is,  however,  nothing 
more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Persian  philosopher. 

G.  H.  von  Schubert,  in  his  History  of  the  Soul,  speaks 
of  the  efficacy  of  small  doses  of  meificines.  He  believes 
that  an  unseen  world  of  forces  forms  the  complement 
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of  the  visible  world ;  that  the  former  manifests  itself 
when  the  other,  from  lack  of  power,  ceases  to  manifest 
itself.  By  attenuation  the  hidden  soul  of  things  is  made 
to  appear ;  and  this,  in  the  kingdom  of  so-called  dead 
matter,  is  equivalent  to  animal  magnetism  in  the  living 
organism.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  identical  with 
what  Yeith  tells  us  is  the  doctrine  of  Persian  philosophy. 
Schubert  further  expresses  his  behef  that  the  homoeo- 
pathist  acts,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  a  psychical  agent 
immediately  upon  the  psychical  forces  of  the  body,  and, 
through  them,  on  the  grosser  materiality  of  the  organism. 
This  idea,  however,  is  unsatisfactory,  because  material 
and  massive  doses  of  homoeopathic  medicines  also  act 
quite  well.  i 

Dr.  Griesselich**  says  that  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  material  of  the  medicine  disappears, 
however  high  we  may  dilute,  and  he  says  there  are  two 
questions  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  viz. : — 

1.  How  far  can  the  division  of  a  grain  or  of  any 
other  portion  of  a  medicine  be  carried,  so  that  it 
shall  no  longer  be  appreciable  to  our  methods  of  inves- 
tigation? 

2.  How  does  such  a  particle  or  fraction  act  in  refer- 
ence to  our  organism  ? 

The  first,  he  says,  is  a  question  for  physical  science 
to  answer,  the  last  belongs  to  the  domain  of  physiology, 
and  both  questions  can  only  be  answered  in  their  respec- 
tive departments  of  science. 

It  is,  he  says,  unworthy  of  the  present  state  of  science 
to  talk  of  a  separation  of  a  substance  from  the  force 
united  to  it,  for  the  two  essentially  constitute  but  one. 
Accordingly,  it  is  idle  phraseology  to  talk  of  a  digitalis, 
a  silicea,  a  belladonna,  etc.  power,  which  has  no  material 
substratum.  The  great  forces  of  nature,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  light,  heat,  etc.,  are  totally  different 
in  their  nature,  and  admit  of  no  comparison  with  medi- 
cinal substances.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
odour  of  musk  that  affects  our  olfactory  nerves  is  musk 
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itself,  and  not  musk-power  separated  from  the  material. 
In  like  manner  we  nave  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  dose  of  medicine,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  displays 
its  action  on  the  organism,  still  contains  a  material 
portion  of  the  medicine.  All  notion  of  a  transference 
of  medicinal  power  to  water,  spirit,  milk-sugar,  or  beer 
(Hahnemann's  original  vehicle)  is  mysticism,  unproven 
and  unprovable. 

It  is  not,  he  says,  the  mission  of  homoeopathy  to 
cause  the  general  recognition  of  dynamization  and  the 
overthrow  of  materialism,  but  to  show  both,  divested 
of  the  empty  phraseology  and  wordy  disputations  of  the 
schools,  as  an  organic  imity.  By  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  matter,  the  scholastic  strife  betwixt  two  sects  must 
cease,  each  of  which  alleged  that  it  alone  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  truth ;  and  stupidities  of  these  kinds,  on 
the  one  hand  the  assertion  that  the  30th  dilution  is 
stronger  than  the  15th,  and  on  the  other  the  grossly 
quantitative  therapeutics  of  the  new  chemical  school,  when 
examined  by  the  nght  of  reason  and  common  sense,  are 
seen  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  any  support. 

Dr.  Griesselich  then  makes  the  following  deductions, 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  every  side  of  the 
question : — 

1.  There  are,  says  he,  chiefly  two  different  classes  of 
substances  to  be  considered. 

a.  Those  which  in  undiluted  form,  e.  y.,  as  powder, 
tincture,  infusion,  etc.,  display  their  whole  efficacy. 

b.  ThOBe  others  which  in  their  crude  state  display  no 
visible  action  on  the  organism. 

2.  In  reference  to  the  first  class,  the  object  of  dilu- 
tions is  to  render  their  form  milder ;  with  the  diminution 
of  the  dose  we  make  them,  as  it  were,  more  amicably 
disposed  towards  the  organism,  whereas  in  their  crude 
state  as  poisons  they  were  inimical  to  it.  Here  there 
is  no  question  of  an  increase  of  power,  of  potentizing, 
since  it  can  never  be  our  object  to  increase  the  action 
of  arsenic,  belladonna,  etc. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  second  class 
of  medicaments,  our  object  in  their  subdivision  is  to 
break  up  the  crude  mass  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 
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offer  many  points  of  contact  to  the  organism;  this  is 
the  case  as  regards  the  earths  and  the  metals. 

4.  In  this  Last  case  we  may  be  allowed  to  talk  of  the 
liberation  and  development  of  the  medicinal  power  by 
trituration,  but  we  do  not  thereby  create  anythiug  that 
was  not  previously  existent  in  the  substance ;  for  in  its 
smallest  fraction  this  substance  remains  the  same  as  it 
was  originally. 

6.  As  all  our  further  processes  in  the  preparation  of 
our  medicines  vdth  milk-sugar,  water,  or  alcohol  are  a 
dilution  or  diminution  of  the  mass  originally  used,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  expression  originally  employed  by  Hah- 
nemann to  indicate  such  preparations,  viz.,  "  dilutions," 
is  the  right  and  the  natur^  one,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  least  liable  to  misapprehension. 

6.  It  is  inadvisable  to  employ  terms  indicative  of  the 
supposed  quantity,  as  billionths,  trillionths,  deciUionths, 
etc.,  or,  in  reference  to  the  potentizing  or  dynamizing 
notion,  to  talk  of  the  nuUionth  potency  and  the  like^. 

7.  All  analogies  of  medicinal  qualities  with  the  so- 
called  imponderable  and  infectious  agents,  all  notions  of 
infection  of  the  vehicle  with  medicinal  power,  all  calcu- 
lations respecting  the  action  of  medicines  according  to 
mathematical  laws,  aU  fables  concerning  the  solubility 
of  insoluble  substances  by  means  of  the  homoeopathic 
pharmaceutic  processes,  all  these  have  no  foundation  in 
&ct. 

8.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  organism 
possesses  a  susceptibility  for  very  minutely  divided  me- 
dicinal fractions,  but  this  susceptibility  ia  very  various. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  minima  of  medicines  that 
may  be  taken  into  the  organism  and  have  no  action  at 
all  upon  it,  still  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  active  power ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  for  medicinal  in- 
fluence is  illimitable. 

9.  To  sum  up.  The  essence  of  the  djmamization- 
theory  may  be  referred  to  these  two  circimistances  : — 

a.  That  the  medicine  is  presented  to  the  organism  in 
a  state  which  offers  the  greatest  prospect  of  causing  it 
to  act. 
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h.  That  the  greatest  possible  action  is  developed  hj 
the  smallest  quantity. 

Dr.  Joslin,  in  his  Lectwres  on  SomoBopathy,  refers  the 
increase  of  power  observed  to  result  from  the  trituration 
of  certain  substances  with  a  non-medicinal  vehicle  to 
the  greater  comminution  they  thereby  undergo.  "  K," 
says  he,  "  any  coarse  and  diy  substance  is  triturated  by 
itself,  it  wiU  continue  to  be  permanently  divided  and 
subdivided  to  a  certain  but  limited  extent;  for  beyond 
that,  the  blow  would  either  leave  the  parts  so  near  each 
other  that  they  would  instantly  reunite  by  the  power  of 
the  cohesive  forces  and  again  become  one  solid  body,  or 
it  would  drive  these  newly-separated  parts  against  others 
or  against  each  other,  and  effect  their  union  by  bringtag 
them  within  the  sphere  of  cohesion."  But,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  suppose  a  grain  of  this  triturated  substance  to 
be  triturated  with  ninety-nine  grains  of  milk-sugar,  and 
to  be  imiformly  mixed  with  it  before  commenciag  tritu- 
ration, in  that  case  each  particle  of  the  drug  is  sur- 
rounded by  ninety-nine  times  its  bulk  of  milk-sugar,  and 
when  trituration  is  now  performed  a  much  more  miuute 
division  of  the  drug  is  effected  than  could  have  been  by 
triturating  it  ever  so  long  by  itself.  And  so  on  for  each 
successive  trituration,  the  corimiinution  of  the  drug  is 
thereby  infinitely  increased. 

I  should,  I  fear,  weary  you  if  I  were  to  present  to  you 
the  views  of  any  more  of  the  authors  who  have  written, 
some  voluminously,  on  thid  subject.  It  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  I  have  waaed  through  most  of  the 
wordy  articles  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  homoBopathic  literature,  and 
have  found  nothing  better  than  the  specimens  I  have 
just  brought  before  you.  In  the  abstracts  I  have  pre- 
sented you  with,  some  of  which  have  given  me  an  amount 
of  trouble  disproportionate  to  their  worth,  as  their 
authors  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  enveloping  their 
few  ideas  in  an  almost  impenetrable  covering  of  vapid 

ghrases,  as  nature  wraps  up  some  nuts  in  such  tough 
usks  that  the  labour  of  getting  through  them  is  not 
or  scarcely  repaid  by  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel — in 
these  abstracts,  I  say,  I  have  given  you  every  possible 

c  c 
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variety  of  view  upon  the  Bubject  of  the  dynamization- 
theorj,  and  if  I  nave  left  out  some  authorities,  it  is 
because  their  notions  are  mere  repetitions  of  what  had 
previously  been  expressed.  Before  concluding  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  briefly  sum  up  with  my  own  views  upon  the 
matter,  and  leave  you  to  form  your  deductions  as  to  the 
truth  or  othervrise  of  the  dynamization-theory,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  Hahnemannian  system. 

There  are,  as  Qriesselich  rightly  observes,  two  en- 
tirely different  classes  of  medicines  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, viz.,  such  as  have  a  powerful  action  in  their 
crude  state,  and  such  as  exhibit  little  or  no  action  on  the 
organism  in  that  state. 

Again,  as  regards  the  first,  if  not  both  these  classes 
of  medicines,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  medicaments 
(as  weU  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Madden  in  an  essay  on  the 
different  actions  of  medicines,  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  British  Journal  cf  JSomceopathy,  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention),  haye  two  entirely  different  actions. 
1.  An  action  of  a  merely  irritant  character,  exhibited 
when  the  medicine  is  given  in  grossly  material  doses ; 
and  2,  beyond  this  irritant  action  a  more  specific  action. 
These  two  actions  are  well  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the 
drug  calomel,  which,  as  you  know,  in  large  doses  acts 
merely  as  a  purge,  but  which,  as  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Law  of  Dublin  have  demonstrated  to  the  aUopathists 
particularly,  and  to  the  medical  world  generally,  can 
develope  its  specific  effects  on  the  salivary  glands  if  two 
grains  be  divided  into  tweuty-four  doses,  and  one  of 
these  twenty-fourth  parts  given  every  hoiir.  As  the 
object  of  the  homoeopathist  is  to  avoid  the  irritant  and 
to  secure  the  specific  action  of  powerM  drugs,  he  attains 
this  object  by  diminishing  the  dose  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  the.  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  irritant  action.  Hahnemann  found  that  by  so 
diminishing  the  dose  as  that  all  irritant  action  was 
avoided,  the  specific  action  of  the  medicine  was  remark- 
ably increased,  and  in  place  of  ascribing  this  to  the  real 
cause,  he  conceived  that  his  processes  for  the  diminution 
of  the  drug  were  actually  accompanied  by  a  development 
of  new  and  increased  powers  in  the  drug  itself;  and  this 
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circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
organism  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  very  small 
quantities  indeed  of  a  medicine  homoeopathic  to  its  morbid 
state,  was  partly  the  occasion  of  the  origin  of  that  mar- 
vellous mixture  of  error  and  truth — ^the  dynamization- 
theory.  Another  circumstance  that  contributed  to  the 
same'  result  was  the  fact  that  many  substances,  without 
action  on  the  organism  in  their  crude  state,  become, 
when  sufficiently  subdivided,  capable  of  influencing  the 
organism.  That,  however,  the  processes  resorted  to  for 
their  subdivision  do  not  partake  of  the  impossible  and 
unphilosophical  character  of  a  separation  of  the  properties 
from  the  substance  of  which  they  are  the  attributes  is 
confirmed,  as  far  aa  microscopy  can  do  so,  by  the  beautiful 
observations  of  Mayrhofer.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
Mayrhofer's  observations  are  conclusive  against  the  solu- 
tion of  those  substances  we  commonly  regard  as  inso- 
luble, as  Griesselich  and  others  seem  to  suppose,  for  it  is 
evident  his  investigations  could  only  detect  particles  of 
the  metals  that  were  undissolved ;  had  any  particles  been 
dissolved,  the  mere  feet  of  their  solution  would  have  re- 
moved them  beyond  the  sphere  of  microscopical  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  obvious  that  substances  that  are  non-mediciaal 
in  their  crude  state  are  rendered  capable  of  acting  on 
the  organism  by  long-contiaued  trituration,  but  whether 
this  depends  on  an  actual  solution  of  them  when  reduced 
beyond  a  certain  point  of  exiguity,  or  whether  they  are 
merelv  suspended  in  the  vehicle  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  and  the  particles  thus  suspended  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  able,  by  reason  of  their  mmuteness,  to  act  upon 
the  organism,  seems  at  first  sight  an  indifferent  matter, 
but  it  is  not  so  in  reality ;  for  if  there  is  no  solution,  but 
a  mere  suspension  of  particles,  the  number  of  these  par- 
ticles must  decrease  a  nundred-fold  with  every  successive 
dilution,  and  were  we  to  suppose  them  ever  so  numerous 
when  we  first  began  to  attenuate,  it  will  not  require 
many  centesimal  dilutions  to  make  the  particles  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  diluting  vehicle.  Thus  supposing 
a  grain  of  the  third  trituration  to  contain  a  billion  of 
piurticles  of  a  metal,  and  this  to  be  added  to  one  hundred 

0  0  2 
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drops  of  spirit,  tliis,  which  we  call  the  4th  dilution,  mil 
accordingly  contain  one  billion  particles.  The  next,  the 
5th  dilution,  wiU  only  contain  one  thousand   million 

E articles,  the  6th  ten  million  particles,  the  7th  one 
undred  thousand,  the  8th  one  thousand,  the  9th  ten, 
and  the  10th  none  at  all,  imless  one  or  two  luck- 
less individuals  from  among  these  poor  ten  particles 
managed  to  get  into  the  drop  we  let  fall  into  the  lOth 
dilution ;  of  course,  there  is  no  question  of  any  particles 
at  all,  under  such  circumstances,  at  the  11th  or  12th 
dilutions.  If  we  suppose  even  a  trillion  of  particles  to 
exist  in  the  4th  dilution,  this  would  only  remove  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  medicine  three  dilutions  fiirther 
off,  and  it  would  not  require  any  very  profound  calcu- 
lation to  show  that  the  particles  of  a  grain  of  medicine, 
divided  into  a  trillion  of  equal  parts,  could  not  be  visible 
by  any  microscope  j^et  formed  Dy  man ;  indeed,  a  billion 
of  equal  particles  is  the  very  outside  number  we  can 
allow  to  exist  in  the  3rd  trituration,  so  that  they  should 
still  be  visible  under  the  microscope,  as  represented  in  Dr. 
Mayrhofer's  lithographs.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
muiit  take  leave  respectfully  to  doubt  Dr.  Mayrhofer's 
statement  when  he  says  he  detected  particles  of  the  metals 
as  high  as  the  12th  and  14th  dilutions,  and  rather  believe 
him  to  have  been  deceived  than  attach  credence  to  a 
physical  impossibility.  As,  then,  attenuations  of  metals 
are  efficacious  beyond  the  12th  dilution,  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  process  employed,  viz.,  long-continued  tritu- 
ration, must  put  the  metal  in  a  condition  to  be  actually 
dissolved  in  the  fluid  medicine  with  which  it  is  miagled 
for  the  subsequent  attenuations.  The  notion  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  medicinal  properties  fiK)m  the  material 
mediciae,  and  their  transference  to  non-medicinal  sub- 
stances and  fluids,  is  untenable ;  as  well  might  we  sup- 
pose the  elasticity,  density,  or  whiteness  of  ivory  to  be 
transferable  to  another  substance.  Certain  facts  would 
seem  to  show  that  what  we  call  insoluble  substances  are 
not  all  so  insoluble  as  they  are  considered,  thus  silica 
is  found  dissolved  in  appreciable  quantities  in  certain 
natural  mineral  waters;  calcarea  or  chalk  is  certainly 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  considerably  so  in  water  im- 
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pregnated  with  carbonic  acid ;  sulphur  we  acknowledge 
to  be  soluble  in  spirit  when  presented  'to  that,  fluid  in 
the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  A  stick  of  sulphur  even 
communicates  a  certain  taste  to  water,  and  has  long  been 
popularly  used  as  a  remedy  for  certain  affections  of  dogs 
in  that  form ;  and  many  of  the  metals  dipped  in  water, 
in  the  form  of  solid  plates,  communicate  an  appreciable 
taste  to  the  water.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  very 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  when  comminuted  to  the 
extremest  degree  by  three  hours  of  trituration,  these 
metals,  whose  solubility  in  the  solid  state  is  ascertained 
by  the  grossest  of  our  senses,  may  be  rendered  still  more 
soluble  by  such  trituration.  'Now,  as  regards  a  soluble 
substance,  there  is  no  conceivable  limit  to  its  subdivision  ; 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  become 
equally  diffused  through  any  amount  of  the  solvent  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed  hj  vigorous  shaking,  and  though 
I  would  never  adduce  this  as  a  reason  for  giving  medi- 
cine in  extremely  high  attenuations,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  highest 
dilutions  still  containing  some  of  the  original  medicine ; 
but  experience  must  be  interrogated  as  to  whether  the 
little  some  will  act  better  or  worse  than  the  larger 

?ortion  in  the  lower  dilutions  on  the  living  organism, 
'hat,  however,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  in  my  next 
lecture.  I  shall  conclude  this  by  summing  up  in  brief 
the  fects  which  I  consider  have  led  to  the  notion  of  a 
dynamization  or  increase  of  potency  in  medicinal  sub- 
stances by  their  dilution. 

1.  The  total  inactivity  of  certaiQ  substances,  as  the 
metals,  charcoal,  etc.,  in  the  crude  or  solid  state,  and 
their  power  of  influencing  the  organism  when  extremely 
subdivided,  or  perhaps  dissolved,  and  probably  combined 
during  the  processes  with  oxygen. 

2.  The  irritant,  or,  as  Dr.  Madden  has  it,  the  genico' 
dynamic  action  of  grosser  quantities  of  active  medicinal 
substances,  and  their  totally  different,  specific  or  idio' 
dynamic,  action  when  given  in  such  small  quantities  as 
not  to  cause  their  irritant  action. 

8.  The  hyper-sensitiveness  of  morbidly  affected  parts  of 
the  organism  for  the  natural  specific  stimuli  of  those  parts. 
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In  these  three  maidiDS  will  be  found,  I  believe,  all  the 
truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  dynamization-theorj, 
and  while  I  deny  that  there  is  any  absolute  increase  of 
power  in  the  preparations  attenuated  by  the  homceo- 
pathic  therapeutic  processes,  I  am  free  to  confess  there 
IS  often  a  relative  increase  in  their  power,  as  far  as  the 
organism,  and  more  especially  as  far  as  the  diseased 
organism,  is  concerned ;  and  the  dilution  of  the  medicines 
is  rendered  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  practitioner  is  to  produce  the  specific  action  of 
the  memcine  on  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  not  its  irritant  effects  on  the  more  external  parts,  or 
prima  via.  It  is  probable  that  this  specific  action  I  have 
alluded  to  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  the  medicine, 
which  is  possible  when  the  irritant  action  is  avoided,  but 
impossible  when  that  grossly  irritant  action  is  called  into 
play,  as  the  medicine  cannot  then  be  absorbed,  but  is 
rejected  by  the  parts  with  which  it  first  comes  into  con- 
tact, and  expelled  &om  the  body  as  speedily  as  possible. 


LECTTJEE  XrV. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  POSOLOQT. 

In  this  and  the  next  lecture  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  lay  before  you  the  principal  opinions  that  have  boen 
expressed  by  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  medicine  requisite  to  be  administered  in 
diseases,  and  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  rule  to  guide 
us  in  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  dose  for  each  in- 
dividual case ;  or,  supposing  no  such  rule  can  be  found, 
if  experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  one  uniform  appro- 
priate dose  for  each  medicine  and  for  every  disease,  or 
that  some  forms  or  cases  of  disease  are  most  appro- 
priately treated  with  larger,  others  with  smaller  doses. 

And  as  I  have  proceeded  in  the  case  of  the  other 
doctrinal  points  of  the  homcBopathic  system,  so  I  shall 
commence  my  inquiry  into  the  present  question,  by  lay- 
ing before  you  a  historical  exposition  of  Hahnemann's 
opinions  and  practice  on  the  subject. 

In  one  of  Hahnemann's  earliest  works,  that,  namely, 
On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases,  pub- 
lished in  1786,  accordingly  long  before  he  had  any  notion 
of  a  general  therapeutic  rule  for  the  employment  of 
remedies  in  disease,  long  before  he  had  thought  of  any 
of  those  pharmaceutic  processes  that  he  subsequently 
held  to  increase  the  potency  of  the  drug,  and  long  before 
he  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  uni- 
formity of  result,  to  advise  one  uniform  dose  for  all 
medicines  in  all  diseases — in  this  work,  I  say,  we  already 
find  some  peculiarities  in  reference  to  the  doses  of  medi- 
cine he  prescribed,  especially  in  reference  to  the  dose  of 
the  new  preparation  of  mercury,  to  which  his  name  is 
attached.  It  is  well  known  that  about  the  time  when 
Hahnemann  wrote  this  work,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  common  treatment  of  syphilis  consisted 
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in  giving  enormous  and  repeated  doses  of  mercurv,  so 
as  to  bring  the  system,  as  it  was  ^thought,  as  quickly  as 
possible  under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  wluch  influ- 
ence was  believed  to  be  only  duly  exerted  when  the 
patient  presented  those  well-known  but  now  happily 
more  rarely  seen  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning — sali- 
vation, spongy  gums,  foetid  breath,  swollen  tongue,  glan- 
dular enlargements,  extremely  febrile  and  wasted  con- 
dition, racking  pains  in  the  bones,  etc.  etc. 

Hahnemann's  treatment  oflers  a  very  remarkable  con- 
trast to  this  heroic  practice.  He  tells  us  that  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  lues  venerea,  he  bias  sometimes  not 
had  occasion  to  give  more  than  one  'grain  of  his  soluble 
mercury,  and  that  thfe  average  quantity  he  requires  for 
the  treatment  of  moderately  severe  syphilis  is  not  more 
than  eight  grains.  He  here  talks  of  hialf  a  grain,  of  one, 
two,  and  three  grains  of  this  mercurial  preparationi  as 
large  doses,  and  the  doses  he  commonly  employs  are  a 
quarter,  third,  half,  three-quarters,  and  one  grain  of 
the  remedy.  These  comparatively  small  doses  which 
he  at  this  period  prescribed,  though  they  relate  but  to 
one  medicine  and  to  one  disease,  seem,  however,  to  show 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  to  rebel  against  the  enormous 
doses  of  ordinary  practice,  and  to  adopt  a  posology  more 
in  accordance  witn  that  maxim  of  practice,  to  give  a 
remedy  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  its  curative  but 
not  its  pathogenetic  action. 

In  Hahnemann's  earlier  essays  on  his  new  therapeutic 
principle  we  do  not,  however,  find  that  he  carried  out 
the  principle  he  had  in  his  allopathic  days  laid  down 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  mercury  in  syphilis 
to  other  medicaments  and  other  diseases.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  his  doses,  even  after  his  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever 
connected,  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  in  common 
use.  Thus,  in  his  first  homoeopathic  essay,'  published 
in  1796,  that  is  to  say,  six  years  afber  those  experiments 
of  his  with  bark,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
homoeopathic  law,  we  find  him  prescribing  arnica  rooi 
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in  powder  for  dysentery,  in  the  following  doses:  to 
children  of  four  years  of  age  he  gave  at  first  four  grains 
daily,  then  seven,  eight,  and  nine  grains  dajlj;  for 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  he  began  with  six 
grains,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  grains ;  to  a  child  of  three  quarters  of  a  year 
old  he  gave  first  two  grains,  and  afterwards  increased  the 
Quantity  to  six  grains.  An  infiision  of  ten  grains  of 
ledum  palustre  is,  he  says,  -a  sufficient  dose  for  a  child 
six  years  old.  Three  grains  of  veratrum  albv/m,  every 
morning  for  four  weeks,  was  the  dose  he  prescribed,  and 
with  which  he  cured  a  case  of  severe  spasmodic  asthma. 
Por  a  case  of  delirium  after  parturition  he  prescribed 
with  success  two  doses  of  veratrumy  of  half  a  grain  each, 
during  the  day.  The  following  year,^  1797,  we  find  him 
giving  veratrwm  for  a  case  of  colicodynia,  in  doses  of 
four  grains  once  a  day.  The  same  year  we  learn  from 
another  essay*^  that  his  doses  were — of  ipecacuanha  five 
graiQS,  of  8tibmuriate  of  antimony  aad  sulphate  of  coppers, 
quarter  of  a  grain,  of  mw?  vomica  four  grains  twice  a  day. 
In  two  other  essays,'  written  the  following  year,  we  find 
the  doses  prescribed  by  Hahnemann  equal  to  those  in  or- 
dinary use.  Thus  he  gave  ignatia  every  twelve  hours,  to 
children  from  nine  months  to  three  years  old,  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  a  grain ;  from  four  to  six  years,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  grain ;  from  seven  to  twelve  years,  two  to  three 
grains ;  to  an  adult,  as  much  as  eight  grains  for  a  dose. 
Opium  he  prescribed  in  doses  of  one-fifth  of  a  grain  to  a 
child  of  five  years ;  three-tenths  of  a  grain  to  children  of 
seven  and  eight  years  ;  seven-twentieths  of  a  grain  to  one 
of  ten  years ;  to  an  adult  half  a  grain.  Camphor  he  con- 
sidered he  was  using  cautiously  when  he  gave  it  to  adults 
in  doses  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  per  diem,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  thirty  and  forty 
grains.  This  medicine  he  gave  to  a  child  of  twelve,  in  the 
dose  of  fifteen  grains  a  day  for  a  fortnight.  Ledum 
palustre  he  employed  in  the  dose  of  six  or  seven  grains 
three  times  a  day.  Cinchona  hark  he  gave  in  diachm 
and  half-drachm  doses. 
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In  his  essay  On  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of  Scarlet 
Fever;^  published  in  1801,  but  referring  to  his  treatment 
in  1799,  we  have  the  first  indications  of  the  infinitesimal 
posology  which  is  now  vulgarly  looked  upon  as  forming 
an  essential  part  of  the  homoeopathic  system.  The  pre- 
paration of  opium  he  there  recommends  for  the  treatment 
of  scarlet  fever  is  prepared  by  adding  one  part  of  pul- 
verized opium  to  twenty  parts  of  weak  alcohol,  letting 
it  stand  m  a  cool  place  lor  a  week  and  shaking  it  occa- 
sionally to  promote  the  solution.  A  drop  of  this  tinc- 
ture is  to  be  added  to  five  hundred  drops  of  diluted 
alcohol,  and  well  shaken ;  and  of  this  last,  one  drop  is 
added  to  other  five  hundred  drops  of  alcohol.  Of  this 
diluted  tincture,  which  contains  m  every  drop  the  five- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  one  drop  sufficed  for 
a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  and  two  drops  for  one  of 
ten  years.  For  still  younger  children,  one  drop  of  this 
dilution  was  mixed  with  ten  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and 
one,  two,  or  more  spoonfuls  given. 

The  mode  in  which  Hahnemann  exhibited  anotlier 
remedy  for  scarlet  fever  he  recommends  in  this  essay, 
viz.,  ipeca&uanha,  was  as  follows : — A  tincture  was  pre- 
pared by  digesting  in  the  cold  for  some  days  one  port  of 
ipecacuanha  with  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  and  of  this 
tincture  one  drop  was  mixed  with  one  hundred  drops  of 
diluted  alcohol ;  for  very  young  children,  one  drop  of  this 
dilution,  containing  the  two-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of 
the  medicine,  was  enough ;  older  children  got  more  drops, 
up  to  ten  drops,  or  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  lor 
a  dose. 

For  the  cure  of  the  first  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  the 
dose  of  belladonna  prescribed  was  only  the  4t32,000th 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  a  quantity  intermediate 
betwixt  our  2nd  and  3rd  dilutions.  Eor  prophylactic 
purposes  the  preparation  of  belladonna  used  was  thus 
made : — A  grain  of  the  powdered  extract  was  mixed  up 
in  a  mortar  with  one  himdred  drops  of  distilled  water; 
three  hundred  drops  of  diluted  alcohol  were  then  added, 
and  the  whole  well  shaken  up  in  a  bottle.     One  drop 
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of  this  strong  solution  was  added  to  three  hundred  drops 
of  diluted  alcohol  and  shaken  for  a  minute,  and  of  this 
one  drop  was  added  to  two  hundred  drops  of  alcohol,  and 
this  again  shaken  for  a  minute.  Each  drop  of  this  last 
solution,  which  is  the  prophylactic  preparation,  contains 
accordingly  the  twenty-four  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  belladonna ;  accordingly,  twenty-four  drops  of 
it  are  equal  to  one  drop  of  the  3rd  dilution  of  the  so-called 
centesimal  scale. 

Of  this  weak  solution  of  helladowna  Hahnemann  re- 
commends -us  to  give — to  a  child  below  one  year,  one 
drop ;  to  a  child  of  one  year  old,  two  drops ;  to  one  of 
two  years,  three  drops ;  to  one  of  three  years,  four  drops ; 
to  one  of  four  years,  five  or  six  drops ;  to  one  of  five 
years,  six  or  seven  drops ;  to  one  of  six  years,  seven  or 
eight  drops ;  seven  years,  nine  or  ten  drops ;  eight  years, 
eleven  to  tlurteen  drops ;  nine  years,  fourteen  to  sixteen ; 
and  with  each  successive  year  up  to  the  twentieth,  two 
drops  more;  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year, 
not  above  forty  drops ;  to  each  a  dose  every  seventy-two 
hours  (as  the  action  of  belladonna,  he  alleges,  only  lasts 
three  days),  well  stirred  with  a  teaspoon  in  any  Innd  of 
drink,  as  long  as  the  epidemic  lasts,  and  for  four  or  five 
weeks  thereafter. 

Half  of  the  dose  recommended  as  a  prophylactic,  given 
every  three  hours,  will,  he  says,  often  suffice  to  suppress 
the  scarlet  fever  in  its  first  germ.  Por  some  of  the 
afber-sufierings  of  scarlet  fever,  the  same  doses  of  bello' 
donna  recommended  for  prophylactic  purposes,  given 
firequently,  are  recommended. 

The  dose  of  chamomilla  for  some  of  the  after-suffer-* 
ings  of  scarlatina,  and  its  preparation,  difiered  somewhat 
&om  that  of  belladonna.  One  grain  of  the  dry  extract 
was  dissolved  in  five  hundred  drops  of  water  and  five 
drops  of  alcohol,  and  of  this  solution  one  drop  was 
mixed  with  eight  hundred  drops  ,of  diluted  alcohol.  A 
drop  of  this,  contaioing  the  800,b00th  part  of  a  grain 
of  the  extract,  was  the  dose  for  a  child  of  a  few  years 
old ;  two  drops  for  one  of  ten  years,  and  so  forth. 

Such,  then,  were  the  first  infinitesimal  doses  men-> 
tioned  by  Hahnemann  in  his  works.    We  cannot  fail  to  ' 
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be  struck  with  the  sudden  transition  from  the  massiye 
doses  he  prescribed  in  1798  to  the  unheard-of  minute- 
ness of  his  doses  only  one  year  hiter,  and  we  can  but 
guess  the  causes  for  this  ^udden  and  extreme  change. 
He  nowhere  assigns  any  reasons  for  this  abrupt  tran- 
sition, and  still  less  does  he  give  us  any  details  respecting 
the  steps  by  which  he  descended  from  the  massive  doses 
we  saw  him  administering  in  1798  to  the  real  infini- 
tesimals of  1799. 

In  this  paper  on  scarlatiiia  he  indeed  says,  respecting 
opium,  that  larger  doses  than  those  he  prescribes  occa- 
sion raving,  hiccough,  peevishness,  weeping,  etc.,  but  he 
does  not  state  how  much  larger  they  must  be  to  have  these 
awkward  effects. 

You  will  recollect  that  in  my  introductory  lecture  I 
mentioned  that  it  was  about  this  time,  viz.,  in  1799,  that 
the  persecution  of  the  apothecaries  began,  and  it  was 
probably  a  desire  to  evade  their  harassiug  annoyance 
that  led  Hahnemann  to  try  if,  on  diminishiog  the  dose 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  beyond  the  ken  of  chemical 
or  other  research,  the  medicine  stiU.  possessed  the  power 
of  influencing  the  organism.  No  doubt  he  was  encou- 
raged to  make  those  experiments  by  certain  analogies 
that  must  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and 
particularly  by  the  theoretical  views  he  began  at  this 
time  to  entertain  repecting  the  purely  dynamic  character 
of  diseases ;  but  these  of  themselves  would  hardly,  one 
would  think,  have  sufficed  to  make  him  drop  so  suddenly 
from  grains  to  millionths  of  grains.  Havmg,  however, 
£rom  whatever  cause,  found  that  these  infinitesimal  quan- 
tities did  act,  and  that  more  certainly  and  effectually 
than  the  grosser  doses,  he  was  not  slow  of  adopting 
them,  and  he  soon  began  to  find  reasons  for  their  supe- 
riority in  medicinal  power;  and  as  we  saw  in  my  last 
lecture  but  one,  he  ascribes  in  this  very  essay  great 
virtues  to  the  process  of  succussion  in  the  preparation 
of  the  dilutions,  as  a  means  of  making  the  medicine 
present  more  points  of  contact  to  the  living  organism. 

It  was  but  natural  to  expect  that  practice  so  extra- 
ordinary and  doses  so  minute  should  be  strongly  com- 
mented on  by  his  allopathic  colleagues.    This  was  ac- 
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cordinglj  the  case.  Among  others,  Hahnemaim's  firiend 
Hufelfuid  demanded  a  public  reply  to  the  objections 
formaQy  made  to  this  new  posology.  Hahnemann  was 
not  long  in  giving  the  reply**  so  imperatively  called  for ; 
but  I  should  be  stating  what  is  contrary  to  the  fact  if 
I  said  that  this  reply  gives  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  that  now  interests  us,  viz.,  how  it  was  that 
Hahnemann  fell  so  suddenly,  as  it  would  seem,  jfrom 
palpable  grain  and  scruple  doses  of  medicines  to  ten- 
thousandths,  hundred-thousandths,  and  mUlionths  of  a 
grain. 

In  the  article  I  allude  to  as  being  the  reply  to  the 
question  of  Hufeland,  Hahnemann  refers  to  the  greater 
power  of  medicines  in  solution  than  in  the  hard  dry 
state,  to  the  more  severe  effects  developed  by  giving  the 
same  quantity  in  divided  doses,  to  the  greater  suscepti- 
bility of  the  diseased  organism  for  its  medicinal  stimulus, 
but  he  does  not  mention  what  it  was  that  produced  the 
violent  and  complete  revolution  in  his  own  posological 
notions.  We  are,  after  all,  then,  only  left  to  infer  the 
reasons  for  this  sudden  change.  These  reasons  I  con- 
ceive to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  An  observation  of  the  greater  power  of  a  medicine 
when  given  in  solution  than  when  taken  in  the  dry  state. 

2.  An  observation  of  the  greater  power  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  medicine  when  given  in  divided  doses  than 
aB.  at  once. 

3.  An  observation  of  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the 
diseased  organism  for  the  medicine  having  a  special  or 
homoBopathic  relation  to  the  affected  part  or  parts. 

4.  Some  still  obscure  notions  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease in  power  of  a  medicine  by  thorough  admixtiu^e 
of  it  with  a  non-medicinal  vehicle,  by  means  of  sue- 
cussion — a  foreshadowing  of  the  dynamization-theory. 

6.  A  desire  to  avoid  aggravation  of  the  disease  by  the 
larger  doses ;  for  he  says,  if  any  aggravations  occur  during 
the  use  of  a  small  dose  they  will  not  last  long,  and  are 
easily  removable  by  some  antidote. 

6.  A  desire  to  evade  the  persecutions  of  the  apothe- 
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caries,  who  had  begun  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  him  for  infringing  on  their  privileges  by  dispens- 
ing his  own  medicaments. 

That  he  was  not  successful  in  evading  the  penalty 
against  the  infraction  of  the  apothecaries'  privileges  by 
this  manoeuvre,  his  sudden  flight  from  Konigslutter  to 
Hamburg  and  his  fierce  tirade  against  the  apothecary 
system  a  few  years  later,  in  his  .^culcbpiw  in  the 
JSalance,^  amply  testify. 

These  considerations,  and  probably  others  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  no  doubt  induced  Hahnemann  to 
diminish  his  doses  with  considerable  rapidity  ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  medicines  stiU  acted,  though  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  analysis,  he  adopted  such  minute 
doses  as  his  rule,  whereby  this  advantage  was  obtained — 
that  the  dose  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  disagree- 
able or  dangerous  effects,  an  advantage  not  attached 
to  the  large  doses  of  the  old  school,  which  he  formerly 
employed ;  and  this  end  was  gained — ^that  his  enemies, 
the  apothecaries,  could  not  prove  that  the  Vhite  powder 
he  administered  contained  any  medicinal  substance 
whatever. 

In  the  essay  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that,  namely, 
where  he  repues  to  Hufeland's  question  relative  to  the 
action  of  very  minute  doses,  he  gives  us  some  rules  for 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  dose  for  different  dis- 
eases, which  are  worth  recording. 

"  The  nearer  the  disease  approaches  the  acute  cha- 
racter," says  he,  "  the  smaller  are  the  doses  of  the  medicine 
it  requires  in  order  to  disappear.  Chronic  diseases  also, 
combined  with  debility  and  general  derangement  of  the 
health,  do  not  require  larger  ones.  It  is  only  in  cases 
where,  along  with  a  local  affection,  the  general  health 
seems  to  be  good,  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  at  first 
small  doses  to  larger  ones ;  to  the  very  largest,  however, 
in  those  cases  where  the  medicine  can  only  act  in  a  pal- 
liative manner."P 

The  rules  laid  down  at  this  period  are,  we  see,  as 
foUows : — 
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1.  In  the  most  acute  diseases,  and  in  clironic  diseases 
combined  with  debility,  in  which  the  general  derangement 
of  the  organism  is  obvious,  the  smallest  doses  are  to  be 
given. 

2.  These  smallest  doses  are  equivalent,  in  the  amount 
of  medicinal  substance  they  contain,  to  the  2nd  and  Srd 
dilutions. of  the  ordinary  or  centesimal  scale. 

3.  In  what  are  called  local  diseases — those  chronic  dis- 
eases, to  wit,  where  the  morbid  affection  is  localized  and 
the  general  system  does  not  seem  to  be  much  implicated — 
the  doses  must  be  gradually  increased  in  strength. 

4.  It  does  not  appear  what  Hahnemann  understood 
by  these  stronger  doses,  but  as  he  wrote  for  the  ordinary 

Ei^titioners,  in  a  journal  of  general  medicine,  I  presume 
e  meant  by  this  expression  such  doses  as  were  commonly 
in  use. 

5.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  he  did  not  contem- 
plate  the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases  by  means  of 
specific  or  homoeopathic  medicines,  but  that  he  admitted 
the  propriety  of  the  palliative  or  antipathic  treatment  in 
certain  cases,  and  that  for  such  treatment  he  considered 
the  very  largest  doses  used  in  ordinary  practice  to  be 
necessary. 

The  next  Work  of  Hahnemann's  where  the  subject  of 
the  dose  is  touched  upon  is  that  remarkable  essay,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Or^anon,  entitled  the  Medicine  of 
Experience,     He  there  says  :<» — 

"  A  medicine  of  a  positive  and  curative  character  may, 
without  any  fault  on  its  part,  do  just  the  opposite  of 
what  it  ought,  if  given  in  too  large  a  dose  ;  in  that  case 
it  produces  a  greater  disease  than  that  already  present." 

He  illustrates  this  by  the  various  effects  of  different 
degrees  of  cold  and  of  heat,  applied  on  homoeopathic  and 
antipathic  principles. 

Although  he  does  not  define  in  this  essay  what 
quantity  he  means  by  the  small  doses  he  speaks  of,  it  is 
evident  he  implies  doses  of  extreme  minuteness,  for  he 
says  the  smallest  possible  dose  suffices ;  and  "  as  the  sole 
condition  necessary  for  the  full  and  helpful  action  of  the 
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remedy  is  that  it  sliould  come  in  contact  witli  the  sus- 
ceptible living  fibre,  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  how 
small  the  dose  is." 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  he  says  that  if  a  certain 
quantity  of  diluted  tincture  of  opium  will  remove  a 
certain  array  of  morbid  symptoms,  the  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  that  quantity  suffices  almost  equally 
well,  and  the  diminution  may  even  be  carried  much 
farther  without  the  medicine  losing  its  effect.  He  now 
tells  us  that  the  action  of  the  mediomeia  almost  spiritual, 
and  therefore  gives  us  to  infer  that  no  material  portion 
of  it  is  required.  As  he  talks  in  this  essay  of  giving 
opium  in  doses  a  miUion  times  less  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary  use,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  by  the  smallest 
possible  dose  one  not  exceeding  in  minuteness  what  we 
now  understand  by  the  3rd  or  4th  dilutions.  It  is, 
however,  not  probable  that  he  confined  his  doses  to  these 
very  minute  quantities ;  indeed,  we  shall  presently  find 
that  ten  years  and  more  after  this  he  gave  medicines  in 
appreciable  quantities. 

In  his  letter  to  Hufeland,  published  in  1808,  he  alludes 
to  the  quantity  of  medicine  required  by  the  homoeo- 
pathist  as  being  incredibly  smaU,""  but  beyond  this  vague 
expression  we  have  no  clue  in  this  letter  for  determining 
how  small  those  doses  were. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  which  appeared 
in  1810,  Hahnemann  speaks  much  to  the  same  effect. 
He  there  says  that  "  scarcely  any  dose  of  the  homoeo- 
pathically  selected  remedy  can  be  so  small  as  not  to  be 
stronger  than  the  natural  disease,  and  not  capable  of 
overcoming  it."  Again,  he  says  "the  smallest  doses 
are  always  equal  to  the  disease."  In  this  edition  of  the 
Orgcmon  we  have  no  distinct  directions  as  to  the  doses 
actually  used,  as  to  what  these  smallest  doses  were ;  but 
in  an  essay  published  the  year  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  Organon  we  find  the  strength  of  the  dose  more 
precisely  indicated.  The  essay  I  aUude  to  is  entitled 
On  the  Prevailina  J?bver*  After  giving  an  excellent  and 
minute   description  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  a  typical 
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fever  that  prevailed  over  a  large  tract  of  G-ermany  in 
1808-9,  he  recommends  for  its  treatment  nux  vomica  of 
the  9th  dilution,  and  arsenic  of  the  18th  dilution. 
He  gives  excellent  indications  for  the  employment  of 
each  of  these  two  drugs,  and  the  whole  essay  is  well 
worth  your  careful  perusal. 

In  the  Spirit  of  the  Homoeopathic  Doctrine j  first  pub- 
lished in  1813,  there  is  some  allusion  to  the  dose  of  the 
remedy.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  smallest  dose  is  suf- 
ficient, and  that  a  greater  one  is  not  necessary,  "  because 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  medicine  does  not  in  this  in- 
stance accomplish  its  object  by  means  of  quantity,  but  by 
quality  or  dynamic  fitness,"  '  and  a  larger  dose  does  not 
cure  the  disease  better,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  complex 
medicinal  disease.  Here,  then,  the  reason  for  giving  the 
small  dose  is  that  the  larger  one  is  apt  to  produce  acces- 
sory medicinal  symptoms.  It  is  again  hinted  at  in  this 
paper  that  the  more  acute  the  disease,  the  smaller  should 
be  the  dose  of  the  remedy. 

In  an  essay"  published  in  the  following  year,  viz.,  1814, 
containing  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  a  fatal  epi- 
demy  of  typhus  or  hospital  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
extensive  warlike  operations  then  prevailing  all  over  Ger- 
many, and  notably  by  the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  French 
army  from  Russia,  he  recommends  the  employment  of 
hryonia  and  rhus  toxicodendron,  each  in  the  12th  dilution, 
prepared,  not  according  to  the  centesimal  scale,  but  in 
the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  six  drachms,  or  1  to  360, 
which  would  make  this  12th  dilution  equal  to  between 
the  15th  and  16th  dilutions  of  the  centesimal  scale.  Each 
dilution  he  directs  to  be  shaken  for  three  minutes  at  a 
time.  A  single  drop  of  each  of  these  medicines  in  this 
state  of  attenuation  is  directed  to  be  given  for  a  dose. 
"Neither  of  them,"  he  observes,  "can  be  used  in  a 
lower  dilution  or  in  a  larger  dose ;  they  are  too  strong."'' 

Syoscyamiis  is  directed  to  be  used  for  some  states  of 
this  fever  in  the  8th  dilution,  prepared  after  the  fashion 
I  have  described,  which  will  be  about  equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  10th  dilution  in  point  of  strength. 
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Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  which  is  also  indicated  in  certain 
conditions  of  this  disease,  he  directs  to  be  given  thus : — 
One  drop  is  to  be  mingled  with  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
this  given  by  teaspoonfuls,  so  as  to  be  all  taken  within 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Hahnemann  has  given  us  specimens  of  his  practice 
towards  the  end  of  1815,  by  detaDing  the  histories  of 
two  cases  of  gastric  affections  he  treated  at  that  time.' 
The  doses  he  gave  of  each  of  the  medicines  he  prescribed 
were  very  different.  To  the  first,  he  gave  a  drop  of  the 
pure  juice  of  hryonia-root,  and  to  the  other,  half  a  drop 
of  Pulsatilla  in  the  12th  dilution. 

In  a  curious  paper  he  published  iu  1816,  On  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Venereal  Disease,""  he  advises  for  the  cure  of 
such  cases  as  have  been  mismanaged  by  the  old  treat- 
ment, his  preparation  of  mercury  to  be  given  until  the 
development  of  certain  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  action 
of  mercury,  "  but  among  which,"  he  says,  "  neither 
salivation,  nor  toothache,  nor  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  nor 
pains  in  the  bowels,  nor  diarrhoea  are  to  be  found."^  He 
does  not  say  what  are  the  symptoms  we  ought  to  pro- 
duce, but  as  in  this  essay  he  constantly  refers  approv- 
ingly to  his  greater  work  On  Venereal  Diseases,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  and  as  he  there  tells  us  what  symptoms 
we  must  produce  ia  order  to  be  sure  of  the  sufficient 
action  of  the  mercury,  we  must  presume,  in  the  absence 
of  more  explicit  directions,  that  the  state  there  described 
is  what  he  alludes  to  in  this  later  essay.  On  referring 
to  this  work,  then,  we  find  that  the  mercurial  symptoms 
that  should  be  developed,  ia  order  that  we  may  be  assured 
of  the  sufficient  action  of  the  metal,  consist  of  what  he 
terms  the  mercurial  fever — a  state  characterised  by  symp- 
toms of  considerable  severity,  and  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  the  administration  of  mercury  ia  appre- 
ciable doses.* 

In  a  short  article,  written  in  1819,  On  the  Treatment  of 
Suicidal  Mania^  the  dose  of  gold  he  recommends  is  the 
6th  dilution  or  trituration.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
Materia  Medica  (vol.  iv.),  published  shortly  before,  or 
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perhaps  after,  this  time,  he  counsels  the  administration  of 
gold  in  similar  cases,  in  doses  of  the  1st  and  2nd  tritu- 
ration.   In  1825  he  advises  the  12th  dilution  to  be  given. 

In  1821  he  advises  for  the  treatment  of  purpura 
miliaris,  which  was  then  raging  epidemically,  aconite  in 
the  24th  dilution,  and  cqff'ea  in  the  3rd  dilution.'* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the  second  edition 
of  the  tnird,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Pure 
Materia  Medica  the  doses  in  which  he  directs  the  various 
medicines  to  be  given.  These  volumes  were  published 
betwixt  1825  and  1827.  The  last  edition  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  was  published  after  the  invention 
of  the  psora-theory,  which  we  shall  presently  find  had  a 
revolutionary  effect  on  Hahnemann's  posology. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  published  in  1825, 
the  following  are  the  doses  prescribed  of  the  medicines 
contained  in  these  volumes : — 

IHgitalis  is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  15th  or  30th 
dilution.     Ledtwi  in  the  15th  dilution. 

Cham.,  chin.y  verat.,  hvos.,  aurum,  in  the  12th  dilution. 

Stramonium  in  the  9th  dilution. 

Ipecacuanha  ia  the  3rd  dilution. 

Hepar  sulphuris  in  the  3rd  trituration. 

Sulphur  and  argentum  in  the  2nd  trituration. 

Buta  in  a  dose  equal  to  ten  drops  of  the  2nd  dilution. 

Squilla  in  the  1st  dilution. 

Ouaia^  and  sarsaparilla  in  the  mother-tincture. 

Camphor  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  at  short 
intervals. 

The  doses  for  hellebore,  conium,  and  chelidonium  are 
not  indicated;  probably  the  mother-tincture  of  these 
was  emploved. 

In  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  1826,  thuja,  spigelia, 
and  staphisagria  are  directed  to  be  used  in  the  30th 
dilution. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  the  9th  dilution. 

Cyclamen  and  muriatic  acid  in  the  3rd  dilution. 

Euphrasia,  menganthes,  calcarea  acetica,  and  taraxacum 
in  the  mother-tincture. 
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In  the  sixth  volume,  published  in  1827,  mcmganesey 
dcuta,  and  drosera  are  directed  to  be  given  in  the  30th 
dilution. 

Colocynth  in  from  the  24th  to  the  30th  dilutions. 

ABorvm  iq  the  12th  and  15th  dilutions. 

Capsicum  in  the  9th. 

Angustwra  in  the  6th. 

Ambra^  carlo  veg,,  carho  emim.,  and  stanntwi  in  the  3rd 
trituration.  Of  carb,  vea.,  he  says  it  is  not  advisable  to 
go  beyond  the  3rd,  andoi  ^^on^^t^m,  that  he  formerly  used 
to  employ  the  6th,  but  he  now  finds  the  3rd  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

Bismuth  in  the  2nd  trituration. 

Verhascum  in  the  mother-tincture. 

Spongia  for  goitre,  m  doses  of  a  drop  several  times 
diluted,  and  for  otherpurposes,  in  the  30th  dilution. 

At  this  period  of  Hahnemann's  career  then,  viz.,  up 
to  the  year  1827,  we  find  that  the  doses  of  the  medicines 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  werQ  very  various,  and 
that  he  did  not  show  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish 
the  dose,  but  occasionally  went  back  to  much  more 
material  quantities,  guided  in  this  either  by  experience 
or  by  the  supposed  character  of  the  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  patient.  Thus,  whilst  in  1814  we  have  seen 
him  giving  hryonia  in  the  15th  attenuation  for  an  epi- 
demic typhus  fever,  in  1815  we  find  him  prescribing  the 
same  medicine  m  the  pure  tincture  for  a  gastric  ailment. 
Whilst  he  advises  au/rum  in  the  6th  dilution  for  suicidal 
mania  in  1819,  the  following  year  he  recommends  the  Ist 
trituration  for  the  same  disease.  Again,  we  find  him  in 
1827  advising  stannum  in  the  3rd  trituration,  which  he 
had  previously  directed  to  be  given  in  the  6th.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  up  to  this  period,  viz.,  the  year  1827, 
Hahnemann  had  no  fixed  standard  for  the  dose  of  the 
medicine.  In  his  petition  to  the  authorities  relative  to 
the  apothecaries'  privileges,  published  vol  1820,  he  at- 
tempts to  fix  a  sort  of  standard,  or  rather  maximum  of 
the  dose,  when  he  says  he  does  not  ackoowledge  as  his 
disciples  any  but  those  who  give  their  medicines  in  such 
minute  quantities  that  neither  the  senses  nor  chemical 
analysis  shall  be  able  to  detect  anything  at  all  medi- 
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cinal  in  them.*^  The  doses  of  many  of  these  substances, 
the  list* of  which  I  have  just  read,  which  he  recom- 
mended about,  and  for  several  years  subsequent  to,  this 
date,  do  not,  however,  come  under  this  category  of 
undetectable  quantities. 

With  the  promulgation  of  the  psora-theory,  we  notice 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  Hahnemann's  ideas  respecting 
posology.  His  former  views  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  different  doses  of  medicines  that  differed  fipom 
each  other  in  point  of  strength,  and  of  giving  different 
doses  to  patients,  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  medi- 
cine proper  for  them  being  determined  by  the  age,  sus- 
ceptibility, and  disease  of  the  patient — all  these  views 
are  now  lost  sight  of,  and  Hahnemann  seeks  to  establish 
a  uniform  standard  or  regulation  dose  that  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  diseases,  all  ages,  and  all  susceptibilities. 

Hahnemann  now  fixed  upon  the  30th  dilution  of  the 
centesimal  scale  as  the  appropriate  dilution  for  every 
remedy,  and  one  globule,  no  bigger  than  a  poppy-seed, 
imbibed  with  this  dilution  as  the  most  appropriate  dose. 
His  object  in  selecting  such  a  minute  dose  was  partly 
founded  on  his  notion  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
medicine  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  disease,  and 
partly,  as  he  tell  us  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Or- 
ganon,  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  medicine  as  much 
as  possible.  He  here  loses  sight  altogether  of  the 
opinion  elsewhere  expressed,  that  by  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  the  medicine  is  actually  increased  in 
potency;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronic  Dis- 
eases he  remarks  that  thousands  of  warning  experiments 
had  at  length  convinced  him  that  these  very  minute 
doses  were  the  most  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
denies  the  utility  of  larger  doses,  and  states  that  he  never 
had  obtained  the  true  curative  effect  of  the  medicine 
until  he  arrived  at  this  diminution  of  the  dose.  Never- 
theless, in  the  same  volume  he  states'*  that  though  he  had 
cured  recent  itch  sometimes  with  one  small  dose  of  sul' 
phur,  yet  he  had  once  occasion  to  give  half  a  grain  of  the 
3rd  trituration  of  carho  vegetMlis,  in  a  family  consisting 
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of  seven  persons,  and  tliree  times  a  similar  preparation 
of  sepia;  these  doses,  he  states,  were  "quite  efB.ca- 
eious."  How  curious  it  is  to  observe  that  Hahnemann 
continually  contradicts  himself  on  almost  every  point  of 
his  doctrmes  and  practice,  and  still  more  curious  is  it 
to  notice  that  the  contradiction  is  generally  side  by 
side  with  the  opposite  .statement. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1833, 
he  is  still  more  decided  on  the  subject  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  30th  dilution.     "  It  holds  good,"  says  he, 
"and  will  continue   to   hold  good,  as  a  homoeopathic 
therapeutic  maxim,  not  to  be  refiited  by  any  experience 
in  the  world,  that  the  best  dose  of  the  properly  selected 
remedy  is  always  the  very  smallest  one  in  one  of  the 
high  dynamizations*'    (and  he   indicates  in  parenthesis 
the  3Qth  dilution),    "as  well  for  chronic  as  acute  dis- 
eases.""     The  only  difference  he  makes  for  acute  dis- 
eases is  that  the  dose  may  be  repeated  more  frequently  ; 
but  even  for  cholera  he  orders  one  globule  of  the   30th 
dilution  of  cuprum^  veratrum^  phosphorus,  carho,  arsenic, 
etc.     Likewise  for  typhus,  where  he  had  formerly   ob- 
tained the  most  brilliant  results  with   lower  dilutions, 
he  now  says  the  30th  is  the  right  dose.     For  syphilis 
also,  no  longer  heeding  the   advice  I  have  previously 
alluded  to  of  giving  the  mercury  in  doses  sufficient  to 
excite  the  mercurial  fever,  and  even  despising  his  own 
preparation  of  the  soluble  mercury,  one  globule  of  the 
30tn  of  metallic  mercury  is  the  dose  to  be  given ;  and  for 
itch,  ia  place  of  the  very  material  doses  which  he  stated 
he  had  found  so  efficacious,  we  are  now  ordered  to  give 
globules  of  the  30th  of  sulphur,  carlo,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  thus  fixing  on  one  uniform 
dose  for  all  medicines  in  all  diseases  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  Hahnemann's  essays,  entitled  Observations  on  the  ex- 
treme Attenuation  of  Medicines,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Dr.  Schreter,  where  he  says,  "  by  laying  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  all  homoeopathic  remedies  be  attenuated  up  to 
the  30th  dilution,  we  shall  have  a  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  all  homosopathists,  and   when 
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they  describe  a  cure  we  can  repeat  it,  as  they  and  we 
operate  with  the  same  tools.  .  .  .  Thus  our  enemies  will 
not  be  able  to  reproach  us  with  having  no  fixed  normal 
standard."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  while  disapprov- 
ing of  dilutions  beyond  30,  "  there  must  be  some  end 
to  the  thing,  it  cannot  go  on  to  infinity;"  an  opinion 
somewhat  at  variance  with  his  previously  and  subse- 
quently expressed  notions  regarding  the"  infinite  subdi- 
vision of  matter,  the  increase  of  potency  by  succussion 
and  dilution,  and  the  purely  spiritual  condition  of  dyna- 
mized medicines. 

Hahnemann,  however,  did  not  always  remain  constant 
to  his  fixed  standard  of  the  30th  dilution,  for  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Organon  even  he  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
60th,  150th,  and  300th  dilutions. 

Still  later,  viz.,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  Chronic  Diseases  (edition  of  1837),  he  says  that  when 
we  repeat  the  medicine  we  should  descend  from  the  30th 
to  the  24th  dilution ;  and  in  the  history  of  two  cases  I 
have  given  at  length  in  the  collected  Lesser  Writings,  which 
he  treated  shortly  before  his  death,  you  will  find  that  he 
gave  some  medicines,  especially  sulphur  and  mercurius,  in 
doses  greatly  below  the  30th  dilution,  indeed,  if  I  under- 
stand his  directions  aright,  as  low  as  the  2nd  trituration. 

An  interesting  letter  recently  appeared  in  the  Somceo' 
pathic  Times,  written  by  Dr.  Chapman,  giving  an  account 
of  the  contents  of  a  pocket-case  used  by  Hahnemann 
shortly  before  his  decease.  The  dilutions  contained  in 
this  case  were  not  all  alike,  still  less  were  they  aU  the 
regulation  30th;  on  the  contrary,  they  ranged  from 
3  up  to  30,  showing  that  up  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life 
Hahnemann  employed  all  varieties  of  dilutions. 

From  what  I  have  adduced  respecting  Hahnemann's 
directions  and  practice  relative  to  the  dose,  we  may  draw 
the  follovdng  conclusions : — 

1.  Before  he  had  any  idea  of  the  homoeopathic  prin- 
ciple, he  gave  one  medicine,  mercury,  in  one  disease,  sgphi' 
lis,  in  doses  very  much  less  than  those  usually  prescribed. 

2.  For  some  years  after  his  discovery  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  his  doses  did  not  differ  from  those  used 
in  ordinary  practice. 
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3.  Apparently  quite  suddenly  the  doses  of  some  medi- 
cines lie  prescribed  fell  down  to  a  point  where  they  ceased 
to  be  cognizable  by  the  senses  or  by  chemical  tests. 
This  sudden  fall  was  simultaneous  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  persecution  of  the  apothecaries.  As  yet, 
however,  he  did  not  apply  the  homoeopathic  law  to  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases,  and  in  cases  where  he  employed 
the  ordinary  treatment  he  used  large,  and  the  very  largest, 
doses. 

4.  As  he  extended  the  law  to  the  treatment  of  all  dis- 
eases, his  doses  became  all  small,  but  not  uniformly 
so ;  for  he  allowed  himself  a  range  betwixt  a  drop  of  the 
pure  tincture  or  a  grain  of  the  1st  trituration,  and  a 
portion  of  a  drop  of  the  30th  dilution  of  the  centesimal 
scale. 

5.  After  his  iavention  of  the  psora-theory  he  fixed  the 
imiform  standard  for  the  dose  of.  all  remedies  at  a 
globule  of  the  30th  dilution.  Almost  the  only  exception 
to  this  is  in  the  case  of  camphor  for  cholera,  which  he 
advised  to  be  given  in  drops  of  the  saturated  spirit. 

6.  In  the  last  years  of  his  hfe  he  again  allowed  himself 
a  greater  range  of  dose,  chiefly  by  extending  the  scale  of 
dilutions  upwards  as  high  as  the  60th,  150th,  and  even 
300th  dilutions,  but  also  downwards  to  the  24th,  and 
occasionally  also  much  lower. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  these  firequent 
changes  by  Hahnemann  of  his  views  and  practice 
respecting  the  dose,  and  the  contradictions  he  involves 
himself  ia,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
often  formed  his  general  deductions  from  very  insufficient 
data,  and  that  the  question  of  the  dose  within  certain 
limits  is  one  of  very  minor  importance  compared  with  that 
of  the  selection  of  the  remedy. 

However,  I  must  not  anticipate  the  judgment  which 
I  trust  you  will  form  with  me,  after  a  carefid  survey  of 
the  principal  opinions  on  this  point  that  have  been 
expressed  by  the  most  notable  of  Hahnemann's  followers. 

Dr.  Hartlaub^  was  one  of  the  first  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  the  homceopathic  posology,  and  to  question  the 
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propriety  of  Halmemann's  directions  relative  to  the 
minuteness  of  the  dose  and  the  infrequency  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  it.  The  substance  of  his  paper  is  as  follows : — 
He  believes  that,  as  regards  acute  diseases,  the  very 
smallest  dose,  once  given,  may  suffice  to  overcome  the 
malady,  but  that  for  deeper-seated  chronic  diseases  larger 
doses,  more  frequently  repeated,  may  be  necessary, 
and  he  relates  the  case  of  a  scrofulous  girl,  affected  with 
an  eruption  on  the  head,  on  whom  a  great  number  of 
medicines  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect,  or  even  to 
prevent  the  malady  spreading ;  out  conium  in  the  mother- 
tincture  and  1st  dilution  speedily  effected  a  permanent 
cure. 

Dr.  P.  "Wolf  8  early  called  in  question  the  propriety  of 
fixing  the  dose  at  the  30th  dilution  for  all  diseases  and 
all  remedies,  and  thought  that  the  range  of  dose  should 
not  be  limited  betwixt  smelling  at  a  globule  of  the  30th 
and  taking  a  drop  of  the  same  dilution.  He  considered 
that  the  range  should  rather  be  betwixt  the  pure  tincture 
and  the  30th,  and  that  the  different  susceptibilities  of 
different  individuals  and  different  diseases  might  demand 
different  doses  of  a  medicine. 

Dr.  Eau,^  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  from,  says  that 
the  best  guide  for  determining  the  dose  is  the  maxim 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  for  homogeneous 
irritation  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  the  more  violent  and  acute  the  disease,  the 
smaller  must  be  the  dose  of  the  remedy,  and  the  larger 
must  it  be,  the  longer  the  disease  has  lasted  and  the  more 
chronic  its  character  is.  In  cases  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, he  alleges  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  give  a  whole 
drop  of  some  very  active  medicine,  whereas  in  recent  and 
very  acute  diseases  a  small  portion  of  a  drop  of  the  30th 
dilution  will  often  bring  about  strong  reaction.  Some 
practitioners,  he  remarks,  have  stated  that  the  antipsorics 
in  the  30th  dilution  often  act  too  violently  in  acute  dis- 
eases, and  have  therefore  recommended  lower  dilutions ; 
but  he  has  generally  noticed  that  in  these  diseases  the 
more    massive  doses    produce   too  long-continued  and 
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intense  reactions,  and  tliat  the  30tli  and  higher  Rations, 
or  even  the  mere  smelling  at  a  high  dilution,  \9 ill  often 
suffice  for  the  cure  of  acute  affections.  Por  chronic  dis- 
eases, on  the  contrary,  it  often  happens  that  a  small  dose 
of  the  proper  medicine  will  not  act,  but  a  larger  dose  is 
required.  However,  he  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  for  the  dose,  and  recommends  a 
careful  observation  of  nature.  At  a  subsequent  period*  he 
again  treats  of  this  subject,  and  repeats  the  same  views. 
He  states  that  he  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  skin  diseases  by  means  of  graphites 
in  substance,  dulcamara  tea,  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
etc.,  without  any  bad  consequences  resulting  from  these 
comparatively  large  doses.  Similar  views  are  also  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  his  last  work,  entitled  Organon  of 
Specific  Medicine, 

Dr.  Werber*  says,  medicines  present  two  sides,  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  which  have  an  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  the  vital  forces.  As 
the  excitability  is  different  and  variable,  the  medicines 
must  exhibit  a  variable  amount  of  action  ia  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  vital  force.  He  admits  the  efficacy  of 
small  doses  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are  suitable,  but 
says  that  it  is  an  untenable  dogma  to  employ  only  the 
small  and  smallest  doses,  and  he  adduces  many  cases 
where  he  effected  a  cure  vnth  larger  doses,  in  which  no 
homoeopathic  aggravations  ensued,  and  the  patients  made 
as  good  recoveries  as  they  could  possibly  have  done  had 
they  only  sniffed  the  most  delicate  medicinal  aura  ;  and 
yet  he  pathetically  remarks,  these  fine  cures  of  his  were 
attacked  by  the  purists  in  the  most  bitter  fashion.  The 
same  views  are  repeated  by  him  on  a  subsequent 
occasion." 

Dr.  ^gidi*  contends  that  the  remedies  often  dis- 
appoint us  in  the  high  dilutions  usually  prescribed,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  m  stronger  doses.  He  says 
that  since  he  has  employed  the  medicines  in  more  massive 
quantities  he  has  been  much  more  successftil  than  before ; 
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among  other  effects  produced  by  these  larger  quantities, 
he  observes  that  the  accessory  effects  of  the  medicine 
sometimes  come  out  very  prominently,  more  so  even  than 
in  the  pure  provings  of  medicines  on  the  healthy,  and  this 
he  considers  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
characteristic  action  of  the  drug.  He  allows  all  potencies 
to  possess  a  power  of  influencing  the  organism,  from  the 
pure  tincture  up  to  the  1500th  dilution.  He  will  not, 
however,  admit  the  successive  dilutions  to  be  dynamiza- 
tions  in  Hahnemann's  sense  of  the  word.™ 

On  a  subsequent  occasion"  he  states  that  experience 
has  proved  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  higher 
subdivisions,  such  as  the  30th,  60th,  100th,  and  upwards, 
show  a  decided  power  of  action ;  but  he  contends  that 
there  must  be  a  point  in  the  continued  subdivisions  of 
the  medicinal  substance  where  the  medicinal  power 
becomes  so  weak  as  no  longer  to  possess  the  power  of 
acting  on  the  organism.  He  considers  it  an  advantage 
to  have  at  our  command  the  whole  scale  of  dilutions ;  we 
cannot,  he  says,  effect  everything  we  desire  with  the 
highest  or  with  the  lowest  dilutions  exclusively ;  undiluted 
medicines  even  are  sometimes  necessary ;  the  essence  of 
homoeopathy  does  not,  he  says,  consist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  infinitesimals.  He  contradicts  the  assertion  that 
has  been  often  made,  that  the  lower  dilutions  are  more 
adapted  for  acute,  the  higher  for  chronic  diseases,  for  he 
has  often  succeeded  in  curing  very  acute  diseases  with 
the  higher  dilutions,  after  employing,  without  effect,  the 
low  potencies ;  and  he  has  often  found  even  undiluted 
medicines  useful  in  bringing  about  healthy  reaction  in 
chronic  diseases.  Finally,  he  declares  himself  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  giving  but  one  globule  dissolved  m  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  He  ridicides  a  religious  adhesion  to 
this  mode  of  practice. 

Dr.  Kummel  has  on  several  occasions  given  us  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  posology.  In  one  article  on 
the  subject,**  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  we  some- 
times require  the  higher  dilutions,  sometimes  the  lower, 
even  undiluted  medicines.     For  him  the  right  selection  of 
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the  medicine  is  the  main  point ;  that  being  made,  "  we 
cure  the  quicker,"  says  he,  "the  better  we  understand  to 
adapt  our  doses  to  the  special  excitability  of  the  patient." 
He  declares  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  making  the 
30th  dilution  the  normal  standard,  "  although,"  he  says, 
"  this  dilution  does  often  act,  we  should  beware  of  con- 
stituting the  exceptions  the  rule,  and  thus  meriting  the 
reproach  of  doing  nothing,  which  our  enemies  are  so  fond 
of  bringing  against  us."  He  has  often  observed  low 
dilutions  act  well,  when  high  dilutions  had  no  effect.  As 
to  the  comparative  frequency  of  medicinal  aggravations 
firom  high  and  low  dilutions,  he  is  unable  to  say  that  the 
one  produces  them  more  frequently  than  the  other ;  they 
only  occur  exceptionally,  and  at  least  as  often  after  the 
high  as  the  low  dilutions ;  at  the  same  time  he  observes, 
what  are  called  aggravations  are  frequently  merely  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease.  On  another  occasion^ 
Rummel  expresses  himself  to  much  the  same  effect.  He 
says  that  the  dilutions  from  3  to  15  are  generally  suffi- 
cient for  all  cases,  and  that  they  act  without  producing 
any  injurious  consequences.  With  regard  to  some  medi- 
cines, such  as  ipecacuanha,  euphrasia,  crocus,  etc.,  he  is 
disposed  to  reject  altogether  their  higher  dilutions,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  curative  effect ;  the  cm'es  ob- 
served sometimes  after  their  employment  he  thinks  may 
safely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  triumphs  of  the  expectant 
method.  He  further  alleges  that  Hahnemann  hinoiself 
had  returned  to  the  administration  of  larger  doses  than 
before,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  advocating 
the  exclusive  employment  of  the  very  smallest  doses.  At 
a  subsequent  period,**  Dr.  Kummel  again  reverts  to  the 
subject  of  the  dose.  He  admits  that  medicines  are  still 
efficacious  in  the  30th  dilution  ;  but  the  advocates  for  the 
larger  doses  also  declare  that  the  organism  is  more  rarely 
susceptible  for  the  higher  than  the  lower  dilutions,  or, 
as  he  stated  in  a  former  article  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  30th  dilution  is  the  exception 
not  the  rule.  "  There  must,"  he  says,  "  be  some  limit  to 
the  power  of  action  of  homoeopathic  preparations,  because 
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the  hindrances  to  the  divisibility,  or  the  development,  or 
dynamization,  as  it  is  called,  must  always  be  increasing." 
An  admission  of  the  efficacy  of  the  30th  dilution  does  not, 
he  alleges,  involve  a  denial  of  the  greater  efficacy  of  the 
3rd  or  10th  dilution,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  in 
some  cases  the  higher  dilutions  seem  to  possess  certain 
advantages.  Should  it  be  proved  that  No.  10  always  acts 
better  than  No.  20,  or  even  that  No.  3  or  6  is  better 
than  No.  10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  No.  1  or  the 
undiluted  tincture  must  necessarily  be  better  than  No.  3 ; 
indeed  the  reverse  seems  frequently  to  be  the  case.  Still 
he  by  no  means  denies  the  efficacy  of  many  medicines 
in  the  undiluted  form,  but  their  general  use  he  believes 
is  less  appropriate  for  homoeopathic  purposes  than  that  of 
diluted  medicines  ;  in  some  cases  he  admits  that  he  has 
succeeded  with  higher  dilutions  when  the  lower  ones 
failed.  From  what  he  says,  the  only  inference  is  that 
cures  may  be  effected  with  doses  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
mother-tincture  upwards.  The  practical  rules  we  gather 
from  this  paper  are  as  follows. : — In  diseases  where  the 
nervous  system  generally  or  the  abdominal  nerves  are 
specially  affected,  the  higher  dilutions  are  the  best;  in 
acute  diseases  the  lower  dilutions  are  more  generally 
serviceable.  It  is  advisable  not  only  to  proceed  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  doses,  but  often  also  fi^m  the  small 
to  the  still  smaller,  up  to  the  very  highest  dilutions.  After 
either  kind  of  doses  a  homoeopathic  aggravation  often 
occurs  without  being  followed  by  any  amendment.  He 
gives  a  good  many  instances  of  such  aggravations.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  high  potencies  of  Jenichen  into' 
practice,  Rummel  again'  gives  utterance  to  his  ideas  on 
the  posological  question.  He  states  that  the  dilutions  he 
commonly  employs  are  those  betwixt  3  and  30.  He 
cannot  pretend  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  the 
proper  dose,  but  he  alleges  that  he  obtained  comparatively 
the  least  favourable  results  when  he,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
periment, confined  his  practice  exclusively  to  the  lower 
attenuations  only,  though  even  then  cases  sometimes  oc- 
curred which  seemed  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  superior 
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efficacy  of  such  dilutions  under  certain  circumstances. 
He  replies  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question — "  Do  medi- 
cines still  act  in  the  200th  dilution  ?'*  Even  in  that  state 
of  attenuation  he  alleges  that  they  can  develope  their 
peculiar  accessory  symptoms,  and  cause  a  transient  aggra- 
vation of  the  disease;  "indeed,"  he  adds,  "it  appears  to 
me  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  do  more  good 
than  the  attenuations  hitherto  in  use."  I  may  mention 
that  the  high  dilutions  B»ummel  employed  were  what  they 
professed  to  be,  having  been  prepared  after  the  Hahne- 
mannian  fashion  by  a  conscientious  chemist  of  the  name 
of  Fetters,  and  they  were  not  the  transcendental  poten- 
cies of  our  horse-breaking  Mend  Jenichen.  As  regards 
the  cases  brought  forward  by  Rummel  to  prove  the  power 
of  the  high  potencies,  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  Grries- 
eelich  subjects  them  to  a  critical  examination  in  the 
Sygea,*  and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  in  scarcely 
one  instance  is  there  evidence  that  the  medicines  acted 
at  all,  still  less  that  they  acted  hetter  than  the  ordinary 
dilutions. 

The  veteran  Stapf  records  for  our  benefit  the  results 
of  his  thirty  years'  experience.  The  right  selection  of 
the  remedy  is,  he  contends,  the  main  point ;  the  dose  is, 
after  all,  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  properly 
chosen  remedy  will  in  many  cases  suffice  in  the  very 
smallest  dose,  even  the  30th  dilution,  although  it  cannot, 
he  says,  be  denied  that  much  lower  dilutions  will  gene- 
rally have  the  same  effect.  The  size  of  the  dose  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  the  indi- 
'viduality  of  the  patient,  and  the  character  of  the  disease. 
Medicines  that  have  no  violent  action,  such  as  chamomile, 
valerian,  etc.,  it  is  always  more  expedient  to  give  in  the 
medium  dilutions  from  3  to  12,  whilst  such  violent  reme- 
dies as  belladonna,  arsenic,  etc.,  demand  much  higher 
dilution  as  a  rule.  Medicines  which  only  develope  their 
full  power  by  means  of  trituration,  as,  for  instance,  carbo, 
silicea,  etc.,  appear  to  require  invariably  high  and  even 
the  highest  dilution  (Dr.  Stapf  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  Hahnemann  found  gold  in  the  1st,  and  carbo  and 
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stannum  in  the  3rd  trituration  quite  efficacious) ;  in 
acute  diseases  the  lower  dilutions  (Nos.  3,  6,  and  9) 
seem  often  to  demand  the  preference.  Since  he  has 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving,  in  croup,  aconite  and  the  other 
remedies,  in  the  3rd,  6th,  and  9th  dilutions,  he  has,  he 
alleges,  been  much  more  and  more  rapidly  successful. 
Although  he  generally  prefers  the  higher  dilutions  (up 
to  30)  in  chronic  diseases,  still  he  sometimes  finds  that 
in  deeply  rooted  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  scrofula, 
strumous  ophthalmia,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.,  remedies  in 
the  dilutions  from  12  down  to  2,  and  even  1,  often  deserve 
the  preference ;  also  in  syphilis  and  scabies,  he  almost 
always  gives  only  the  2nd  or  3rd  trituration  of  mercury 
and  sulphur.  On  the  whole,  Stapf  treats  the  subject  of 
homoBopathic  posology  very  gingerly,  and  seems  anxious 
to  be  friendly  with  both  high  and  low  dilutionists,  and  to 
say  nothing  that  could  offend  the  susceptibility  of  either 
party.  He  afterwards  came  out  pretty  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  the  high-potency  heresy,  and  sang  a  eulo- 
gistic ode  in  favour  of  Jenichen's  delusive  dilutions, 
but  he  did  not  go  the  lengths  of  his  enthusiastic  friend 
Gross.  Whilst  the  latter  worthy  was  always  in  extremes, 
Stapf  was  much  more  cautious,  and  took  for  his  motto 
"  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis," 

Let  us  now  see  what  were  our  old  friend  G-ross's  views 
on  the  subject  of  posology  generally.  Of  course,  G-ross 
would  be  unlike  himself  rf  on  this  point  as  on  others  he 
did  not  alternately  adopt  and  reject  every  new  notion 
that  was  broached  by  others.  Though  G-ross  does  not 
show  much  inventive  genius,  he  almost  makes  up  for  that 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopts  and  works  out  every 
hmt  thrown  out  by  others.  A  veritable  chiffonier  of 
cast-off  ideas  and  rejected  fragmentary  notions,  he  eagerly 
pounces  upon  any  intellectual  rag  which  others  have  re- 
jected or  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  which  even  its  original 
owner  would  be  ashamed  to  resume,  and  decks  himself  in  it 
most  admiringly.  Accordingly  we  find  him  now  sporting 
the  sombre  grey  of  the  matter-of-fact  materialist,  now 
bedizened  with  the  gaudy  party-coloured  frippery  of  the 
transcendental  dreamer,  but  never  long  in  the  same  attire ; 
"  to  one  thing  constant  never."    We  have  seen  instances 
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of  his  mutability  on  other  points  of  the  homoBopatliic 
doctrines  and  practice,  and  as  it  was  with  them  so  it  is 
with  the  dose  question.     Starting  at  first  with  a  pre- 
ference for  the  30th  dilution,  he  subsequently  seems 
rather  to  prefer  the  lower  potencies,  and  accordingly  we 
meet  with  cases  of  his  where  the  cure  was  effected  by  the 
30th,  others  where  the  3rd,  2nd,  1st  dilutions,  and  even 
the  mother-tincture,  were  employed.     Subsequently  he 
repents  of  his  defection  from  the  regulation  30th ;  he 
vmtes  a  eulogy  upon  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cines in  that  dilution,  and  declares  himself  of  Hahne- 
mann's way  of  thinking,  that  the  dose  can  hardly  be 
made  small  enough  for  curative  purposes ;  this  maxim  he 
protests  to  be  the  sure  result  of  the  most  accurate  and  pure 
observations,  and  worthy  to  be  plaged  side  by  side,  in 
point  of  importance  as  a  discovery,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  homoeopathic  law  itself.    Still  he  declares  it  possible" 
that  the  lower  dQutions  may  suffice  for  acute  diseases, 
but  the  high  certainly  demand  the  preference  in  chronic, 
and  a  few  months  later"^  he  states,  the  giving  of  certain 
remedies  in  drops,  of  the  6th  or  3rd  dilution,  once  or 
several  times  a  day  to  be  "  downright  allopathy,  mere  treat- 
ing  of  disease,  and  quite  unworthy  the  name  of  curing^ 

Shortly  after  this,  Gross's  small-dose  mania  came  to  a 
crisis  by  his  adoption  of  the  Jenichen  potencies.  When 
he  got  hold  of  them  he  began  to  rave  in  good  earnest, 
declaring  that  all  former  cures  with  all  former  dilutions 
were  as  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  cures  with  these 
mighty  preparations.  "  Ton  will  doubtless,"  he  exclaims, 
"  say  that  Grross  has  gone  mad,"  and  we  must  admit  that 
for  once  he  is  right,  and  correctly  expresses  the  idea  of 
the  great  majority  of  his  readers. 

I  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Grross  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Jenichen  delusion,  that  heresy  I  have  already  treated  of 
in  my  lectures  on  the  dynamization-theory. 
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LECTUBE  XV. 

HOMOEOPATHIC  POSOLOaX   (CONTUfrED). 

In  continuatioii  of  the  subject  of  homoBopathic  posology, 
commenced  in  my  last  lecture,  I  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  some  few  more  of  the  opinions  broached  on 
the  subject  by  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of 
Hahnemann's  disciples.  I  should  be  taxing  your  patience 
too  much  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  all  that  these  gen- 
tlemen have  written  on  the  subject,  so  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  briefest  of  outlines,  in  order  to  put  you 
au  cowrawt  with  the  ideas  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
homoeopathic  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  dose,  so  that, 
knowing  what  lias  already  been  written  on  the  point,  you 
may  be  spared  the  trouble  of  painfully  excogitating  afresh 
ideas  that  have  already  been  thought  out  by  others,  or 
amved  at  by  a  lengthened  and  careful  experience. 

The  first  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  dose  question 
who  stands  on  my  list  for  this  evening,  is  Dr.  Kurtz,* 
favourably  known  for  several  powerful  and  effective  articles 
on  homoeopathy  of  a  valuable  practical  character.  For 
him  the  dose  is  comparatively  a  very  indifferent  matter. 
It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantify  that  produces  the 
curative  effect ;  it  matters  little,  he  tmnks,  what  the  quan* 
tity  is,  provided  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  overpower  the 
vital  dynamism  by  its  too  great  medicinal  or  by  its 
chemical  action.  In  most  cases  he  thinks  it  is  safer  to 
stick  to  the  lower  dilutions ;  he  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
often  seen  the  efficacy  of  the  higher  dilutions,  but  as 
often  their  total  inefficacy ;  he  will  not  deny  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  medicinal  ag^vations,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  depend  c^  the  dose  given,  as  they  occur  just 
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as  often  firom  the  higli  as  the  low  dilutions.  He  believes 
that  the  aggravations,  when  they  follow  the  administration 
of  the  higher  dilutions,  occur  in  consequence  of  the  vU 
medicatrix  being  only  excited  by  them  to  feeble  reaction. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Veith^  acknowledges  the  perfect  necessity  of 
the  dilutions  and  triturations ;  the  appropriate  remedy, 
when  minutely  subdivided,  acts  much  more  excellently 
and  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  functions  of  the  capillary 
and  nervous  systems  than  the  medicine  in  the  grosser 
material  forms.  The  impidse  of  the  medicinal  actions 
ought  not  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  vitality  demands 
for  its  critical  actions.  The  dilutions  still  retain  their 
medicinal  power  in  very  high  potencies.  In  his  practice, 
the  18th  IS  the  highest  dilution  he  uses.  Dulcamara, 
sarsapariUa,  sambucus,  tinct.  sulphuris,  camiabis,  ledum, 
rhododendron,  rheum,  etc.,  he  gives  in  the  pure  tincture 
or  1st  dilution ;  much,  he  says,  may  be  done  with  sepia, 
calcarea,  silicea,  etc.,  in  prettjr  high  dilutions,  even  with 
the  regulation  30th  dilution. 

Dr.  Kammerer*  takes  up  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  shows  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  smaller 
doses.  He  thinks  it  our  duty  to  show,  in  contrast  to  the 
allopathic  school,  with  how  small  and  with  how  large 
doses  we  can  cure  diseases ;  and  he  says  that  this  very 
contrast  will  make  our  opponents  reflect  and  abandon 
their  method  of  treatment.  It  is  a  fact,  he  says,  that 
homoeopathic  medical  men  who  employ  the  larger  doses 
often  take  weeks  to  cure  diseases,  or  perhaps  are  unable 
to  cure  them  at  aU,  whereas  they  are  readily  cured  by 
means  of  the  higher  dilutions.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  t\n!Bfact  of  Kammerer's,  as  we  do  not  ofben  find 
cases  so  exactly  alike  as  to  afford  proper  grounds  for 
making  a  cemparison';  moreover,  the  precise  converse  of 
this  statement  has  often  been  made  by  other  equally 
trustworthy  homoeopathic  observers.  Still  Kammerer  is 
not  such  an  enthusiast  for  the  higher  dilutions  as  to  wish 
to  reject  the  lower  ones,  or  even  the  pure  tincture ;  each, 
he  says,  is  suitable  in  its  proper  place  and  at  its  proper 
time.     There  are,  he  believes,  no  general  rules  for  the 
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dose  yet  discovered.  He  generally  prefers  for  acute  dis- 
eases the  larger  doses,  for  chronic  diseases  the  smaller 
ones,  but  the  choice  of  the  dose  in  these  cases  must 
always  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  individuality  of 
the  patient. and  the  reactive  power  of  the  organism.  He 
says  he  has  never  succeeded  in  curing  an  important  organic 
disease  by  means  of  large  doses  or  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  dose.  Much  as  Kammerer  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  high  dilutions  in  this  essay,  we  learn  from  others  of 
his  works,  especially  an  article  on  the  metaphlogosis  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  another  upon  typhus 
fever,*  that  he  employed  occasionally  the  lower  dilutions 
with  great  effect;  that  in  the  last-mentioned  essay  he 
speaks  of  giving  the  remedies  in  from  the  1st  to  the 
6th  dilution,  in  drops — calc.  5,  phos.  6,  (Jtrsen.  6,  and  so 
forth.  The  success  of  his  treatment  was,  he  tells  us, 
very  great.  In  another  essay,**  Kammerer  tries  to  bring 
about  a  union  betwixt  the  advocates  of  the  large  and 
small  doses ;  each  party,  he  says,  possesses  a  portion  of 
the  truth.  A  consideration  of  the  degree  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  diseased  organs  and  their  power  of  re- 
action will,  he  imagines,  explain  all  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  the  posological  question. 

At  the  furthest  material  terminus  of  the  posological 
scale  stands  Dr.  G«org  Schmid,  who  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  homoeopathic  career  showed  himself 
an  opponent  of  the  hyper-micro-posology  of  Hahnemann's 
later  years,  and  a  deiender  of  the  material  doses  of  his 
earlier  practice.  In  1846  he  published  in  a  special  work*" 
the  results  of  his  experience  with  the  larger  doses  which 
his  convictions  led  him  to  employ.  In  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  British  Journal  of  SomoBopathy  you  will  find  the 
cases  given  in  that  work  translated,  and  a  perusal  of  them 
will  show  you  what  can  be  effected  by  material  quan- 
tities of  medicines  homoeopathically  selected,  and  by  the 
success  of  G.  Schmid*s  practice  you  will  be,  I  think,  con- 
vinced of  the  superlative  folly  of  those  puritans  of  the 
G-roBs  and  Bonninghausen  school  who  denounce  all  who 
employ  aught  approaching  to  sensible  quantities  of  our 
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medicines  as  allopatbists  in  disguise,  and  seek  to  brand 
them  with  other  recherche  epithets.    Ey  some  strange 
fatality,  it  has  very  frequently  happened  that  those  who 
have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  use  the  high  dilu- 
tions only  in  their  practice,  seem  at  the  same  time  to  deem 
it  requisite  to  employ  their  own  natural  common  sense  in 
infinitesimal  quantities  also,  when  judging  of  the  poso- 
logical  question.    But  to  return  to  Dr.  Schmid.     He  says 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  the  use  of  the  larger  doses, 
that  real  medicinal  aggravations  are  much  rarer  than  they 
are  by  many  said  to  be,  what  have  been  caUed  by  that  name 
have  generally  been  mere  phases  of  the  natural  aggrava- 
tions of  the  diseases ;  and  so  far  are  the  real  medicinal 
aggravations  from  being  to  be  dreaded  when  they  do  occur, 
that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  an  increase  of  the  re- 
action of  the  vis  medicatrix  against  the  disease,  and  this 
increase  in  general  only  leads  to  the  more  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful dispersion  of  the  disease  ;  of  course  it  is  requisite 
that  the  selection  of  the  remedy  should  be  correct,  in  order 
that  this  should  happen.    He  makes  the  size  of  the  dose 
dependent  on  the  condition  in  which  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance is;    he  admits  that  the   process  of  trituration 
is  effectual  in  awakening  the  latent  powers  of  some  sub- 
stances, such,  for  instance,  as  sulphur :  so  far  he  acknow- 
ledges the  dynamization-theory.    Thus,  oddly  enough,  we 
find  Dr.  Schmid  the  advocate  of  the  most  material  and 
massive  doses,  holding,  as  I  have  shown  you  in  a  former 
lecture,  the  most  ultra-dynamical  notions  respecting  the 
morbid  and  curative  processes,  and  adopting  this  other 
dynamical  notion  of  Hahnemann's  respecting  the   dy- 
namization  of  drugs  by  the  pharmaceutic  processes  to 
which  they  are  subjected.     To  be  sure,  his  belief  in  dy- 
namization  does  not  go  very  far,  for  he  considers  that  it 
attains  its  utmost  limit  in  the  1st  trituration.     The  doses 
recommended  and  administered  by  Schmid  are  certainly 
not  large  compared  with  those  given  by  the  allopathic 
school,  consisting  only  of  drops  and  fractions  of  grains  of 
the  medicament.     He  seldom  gives  a  medicine  in  the 
diluted  form ;  but  veratrum  he  makes  a  special  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  he  states  that  he  never  gives  it  in  the  pure 
tincture,  as  he  has  often  seen  severe  aggravations   ensue 
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from  its  use  in  this  form.  Arsenic  is  another  remedy 
that  he  gives  in  comparatively  small  doses,  usually 
about  the  2nd  trituration.  He  enters  into  a  long  defence 
of  his  doses,  and  argues  at  great  length  in  favour  of  their 
being  still  within  the  limits  of  homoeopathy ;  but  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  this  are  only  necessary  K)r  those  who 
believe  that  homoeopathy  is  identical  with  infinitesimal 
doses.  The  exclusive  employment  of  massive  doses,  as 
practised  by  Dr.  Schmid,  is  equally  absurd  with  Dr. 
G^ross's  exclusive  employment  of  high  dilutions,  and  by 
adhering  to  either  extreme  the  advantages  obtainable  by 
a  variety  of  dose  are  lost. 

Dr.  Watzke  of  Vienna — the  late  learned  editor  of 
the  Austrian  HomcBopathic  Journal,  which  effected  more 
for  homoeopathy  in  its  brief  career  of  four  years  than 
anv  other  nomoeopathic  journal  in  ten — has  furnished 
us*  with  the  results  of  his  experience  and  reflections 
on  the  subject  of  the  dose  question.  He  says  the 
proper  selection  of  the  remedy  is  the  first  thing  in 
point  of  importance;  to  this  the  size  of  the  dose  is 
quits  subordinate,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. He  says  that  he  himself  has  gone  through 
both  extremes  of  our  homoeopathic  posology.  At  one  time 
he  gave  nothing  but  30th  dilutions,  at  another  nothing 
but  the  3rd,  2nd,  and  1st  attenuations  or  pure  tinctures  ; 
he  hovei-ed,  as  he  expresses  it,  at  first  in  the  ether  of 
decillionths,  and  then  descended  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  material  substance.  From  these  two  extremes  he 
gradually  lapsed  into  a  happy  medium,  usually  the  3rd  to 
the  6th  attenuation,  prepared  according  to  the  decimal 
scale,  without,  however,  altogether  rejecting  the  higher 
and  lower  preparations.  Supposing  that  the  smaller  doses 
would  always  effect  all  that  tne  larger  ones  can  do,  still  he 
prefers  the  latter :  1st,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
divest  our  doctrines  and  practice  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  appearance  of  the  paradoxical,  the  marvellous,  and 
the  incredible;  2nd,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  pay 
dearer  for  what  he  may  obtain  cheaper ;  3rd,  because  he 
can  be  more  certain  of  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  the 
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preparations  in  the  larger  doses.   He  lays  down  as  maxims 
— 1,  that  the  size  of  the  dose  must  depend  on  the  recep- 
tivity and  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient,  and  of  the 
affected  organ  or  system,  on  the  kind  and  magnitude,  the 
course  and  the   stage   of  the   disease,  as  also  on  the 
character  of  the  medicine ;  2,  that  the  dose  must  be  the 
larger,  the  more  rare,  difficult,  and  tedious  the    cure 
of  the  disease  is  by  nature  alone,  and  vice  versa.     He 
gives  examples  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  smallest 
doses,  viz.,  the  30th  dilution.     On  a  subsequent  occasion* 
he  details  examples  of  the  power  of  larger  doses  in  an 
epidemy  of  measles.    The  doses  were  aconitum,  in  the  1st 
and  3rd,  and  helladon/na  and  pulsatilla  in  the  3rd  dilutions. 
In  another  place^  he  gives  us  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  also  with  the  larger  doses.     One  dose 
consisted  of  a  whole  drop  of  oil  of  sabina,  which  caused 
no  medicinal  aggravation,  and  indeed  Watzke  talks  verv 
little  about  such  aggravations ;  and  in  a  whole  array  of 
cases  treated  by  the  larger  doses  there  is  no  instance  of 
such  aggravations  having  ensued.  He  inveighs  against  the 
high  potencies  of  Jenichen,  and  states  that  he  tried  €hein 
repeatedly  and  carefully,  without  the  slightest  benefit. 
He  does  not,  however,  condemn  the  higher  dilutions  of 
the  Hahnemannic  scale ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  there 
are  some  diseases  for  which  they  are  indispensable,  and 
he  believes  that  by  confining  ourselves,  as  Schmid  does,  to 
the  massive  doses  we  shall  lose  many  advantages.     In  his 

Proving  of  natrvm  muriaticvm,  he  says,  "  I  regret  to  say 
am  forced  to  declare  myself  in  favour  of  the  higher 
attenuations.*' 

Dr.  Trinks,  so  favourably  known  to  homceopathists  by 
his  valuable  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica,  as  also  by 
his  recent  compilation  of  an  abridged  Materia  JUjedicOy 
handles  the  posological  question  with  his  usual  ability,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  last-named  work.'  He  says,  that 
notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  the  incessant  controversies  tbe  dose 
has  given  rise  to  in  the  homoeopathic  camp,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has  yet 
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been  arrived  at.  It  is  a  question  that  a  very  extensive 
experience  can  alone  decide,  and  it  cannot  be  determined, 
as.  Hahnemann  well  remarked,  bv  subtle  reasoning  or 
hair-splitting  refinements  of  casuistry.  In  the  present 
position  of  the  question,  the  following,  he  says,  seem  to 
be  a  few  of  the  maxims  that  experience,  when  honestly 
consulted,  has  determined  : — 

1.  Acute  diseases  require  the  lower  and  middle  atte- 
nuations. 

2.  Chronic  diseases  require  higher  and  often  the  highest 
attenuations,  because  they  generally  need  for  their  cure 
such  medicines  as  only  attain  their  fuU  development  of 
power  by  means  of  repeated  subdivision. 

3.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this — many  chrome 
diseases  requiring  low  dilutions,  and  even  the  mother- 
tincture. 

4.  Many  observations  go  to  prove  that  the  higher 
dilutions  are  of  use  in  diseases,  not  only  of  a  purely 
dynamic  but  also  of  a  material  or  organic  character. 

5.  Many  medicines  appear  only  to  develope  their  full 
powers  by  long-continued  trituration  and  succussion. 

6.  Many  other  medicines  seem  to  possess  their  full 
powers  in  the  original  tincture  or  crude  state,  and  all  the 
subsequent  processes  to  which  they  are  subjected  seem 
but  to  diminish  those  powers. 

The  proper  dose  must  be  determined — 

1.  By  the  peculiar  nature  and  essential  character  of 
the  medicines.  Their  physiological  provings  throw  all  the 
light  we  possess  upon  their  energy,  intensity,  extensity 
and  duration  of  action.  Among  the  medicines  which,  even 
in  large  doses,  display  great  energy  and  intensity  along 
with  a  short  duration  of  action,  are,  aconitum,  chamo- 
milla,  camphor,  mo8chus,ignatia,  ipecacuanha,  hyoscyamus, 
cofiea,  stramonium,  laurocerasus,  sambucus,  opium,  etc. 
Those  that  have  a  less  violent,  but  more  intensive,  pene- 
trating, and  longer-lasting  action,  are  almost  all  the  mineral 
medicines,  the  mineral  acids,  and  not  a  few  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  most  energetic  and  intensively  acting  medi- 
cines must  be  employed  in  the  higher  dilutions ;  the  less 
energetic  and  intensive  medicines  in  the  medium  dilu- 
tions; the  least  energetic  and  intensive  in  the  lowest 
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dilutions  and  crude  substance.  The  first  class  includes 
all  our  so-called  heroic  medicines ;  such  are,  belladonna, 
bryonia,  arsenicum,  calcarea,  kali,  lachesis,  lycopodium, 
mercurius  corrosivus,  natrum  muriaticum,  phosphorus, 
sepia,  silicea,  sulphur,  rhus,  etc. 

The  second  dass,  which  should  generally  be  used  in  the 
medium  dilutions,  includes  cannabis,  china,  euphrasia, 
coffea,  arnica,  asafoetida,  agnus,  bismuth,  capsicum,  cha- 
momilla,  cheHdonium,  crocus,  dulcamara,  cugitalis,  grar 
tiola,  hepar,  ipecacuanha,  laurocerasus,  ledum,  mezereum, 
phosphoric  acid,  nux  moschata,  oleander,  opium,  rheum, 
sabina,  secale,  senega,  spigelia,  squilla,  tabacum,  thuja, 
veratrum,  etc. 

The  third  class,  which  generally  require  to  be  used  in 
the  lower  dilutions  and  crude  substance,  comprehends 
ferrum,  verbascimi,  camphor,  moschus,  castoreum,  viok 
odorata  and  tricolor,  taraxacum,  trifolium,  cheUdonium,  etc. 

The  second  determining  circumstance  is  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  disease  to  be  cured.  Diseases  that 
display  in  all  their  phenomena  great  energy  and  intensity, 
rapidity  of  evolution,  attack  the  most  important  organs, 
betray  much  maUgnancy,  and  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  organism,  or  of  certain  parts  of  it,  demand 
an  energetic  and  rapid  medicinal  influence.  To  this  cate- 
gory belong  almost  all  the  acute  diseases,  inflammations, 
gastric,  bilious,  catarrhal,  rheumatic,  typhus,  and  putrid 
fevers.  NewoxiB  fevers  and  nervous  rheumatisms,  on  the 
contraiy,  demand  the  higher  dilutions.  Chronic  diseases 
demand,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  dilutions,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  in  the  case  of  those  diseases,  namely, 
where,  along  with  inveteracy  and  long  duration,  there  is 
torpor  of  the  ganglionic  system,  as  in  the  case  of  hypo- 
chondriac diseases,  where  the  patient  has  led  a  dissipated 
life.  In  hysteria  also  the  smaller  doses  can  often  not  be 
borne,  especially  in  those  cases  where  in  some  parts  the 
irritability  is  abnormally  increased,  in  others  abnormal 
torpidity  is  present.  In  those  cases  we  sometimes  find 
that  neither  the  high  nor  the  low  potencies  do  any  goodJ 
In  other  cases  of  hysteria  we  sometimes  observe  the  bes 
effects  from  the  high  dilutions.  "Where  there  is  gre 
irritabihty  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  there  is  oft( 
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little  susceptibili^  to  mediciBal  influences,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility  often  co-exists 
with  great  torpor  and  even  partial  paralysis  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Disturbances  of  the  mental  state  of  a 
chronic  character  ofben  demand  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
choice  of  the  dose.  Often  the  smallest  dose  suffices  to 
restore  the  lost  balance  of  harmony  of  the  most  chronic 
description,  in  other  cases  large  and  repeated  doses  are 
reguired. 

Diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  of  the  uropoietic  and  sexual  organs,  and  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  may  be  treated  at  once  with  the 
medium  dilutionB,  and  the  lower  dilutions  may  be  had 
recourse  to  where  there  is  great  atony  and  torpor,  espe- 
cially if  this  has  lasted  long. 

^Neuralgias  and  spasmodic  affections  sometimes  require 
high,  sometimes  low  dilutions. 

Syphilis  and  its  various  developments  demand  the  lower 
dilutions  and  stronger  doses  of  the  appropriate  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  most  inveterate  cases  never  require  the 
mercurials  in  the  crude  state. 

Chronic  gout  demands  great  circumspection  in  the 

•^      selection  of  the  dose ;  the  smallest  doses  ofben  cause  in- 

^      tolerable  aggravations. 

^^  Chlorosis  requires  iron  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  but 

^      other  medicines  in  the  highest  dilutions. 

^:  The  medicinal  dyscrasias  caused  by  the  abuse  of  such 

medicines  as  mercury  and  iodine  require  a  cautious  ad* 

^      ministration  of  their  antidotes,  but  tne  cinchona  disease 

i^'     and  the  lead-poisoning  require  larger  doses  of  their  anti- 

.^     dotes. 

-^         The  other  determining  circumstances  in  the  selection 

d'^     of  the  dose    detailed  by  Trinks  I  shall  only   briefly 

\^     enumerate  ;  they  are — 

.'B'         8.  The  individuality  of  the  patient. 

^         4.  The  constitution. 

i'-         5.  The  sex.     The  female  is  most  susceptible,   and 
therefore  requires  the  smallest  doses. 

6.  The  temperament.  The  melancholic,  sanguine,  and 
choleric  temperaments  display  the  greatest  susceptibility, 
the  lymphatic  the  least. 
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7.  The  manner  of  life  of  the  patient. 

8.  His  idiosyncrasies. 

9.  The  epidemic  and  endemic  influences. 

10.  The  influences  of  climate.  The  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates  seem  to  possess  a  greater  susceptibility  for 
medicinal  influences  than  those  of  more  temperate  and 
colder  climates. 

Dr.  Trinks  has  many  other  very  valuable  directions  and 
maxims  respecting  the  choice  of  the  dose,  which  are  well 
worth  a  careful  study,  but  which  time  would  fail  me  to 
detail  in  this  lecture.  We  find  from  the  Materia  MJedica 
which  he  published  conjointly  with  Drs.  Noack  and 
Miiller,  that  practically  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  lower 
dilutions  and  triturations,  and  that  he  often  preacribes 
the  pure  medicine.  He  is  is  of  opinion  that  many  dis- 
eases are  curable  by  stronger  doses,  whereas  the  smaller 
and  smallest  doses  often  merely  irritate  without  producing 
any  curative  reaction. 

Dr.  Schron*  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  Hahne- 
mann's views  on  the  subject  of  posology.  He  is,  how- 
ever, no  bigoted  defender  of  the  more  massive  doses,  on 
the  contrary,  he  relates  a  case  where  spongia  6  caused  an 
extraordinary  aggravation,  whilst  spongia  45  diminished 
the  symptoms  iu  a  remarkable  degree.  He  says  he  ac- 
knowledges the  undeniable  efficacy  of  such  small  doses, 
and  seeks  for  an  explanation  of  this  efficacy  in  the  deH- 
cate  power  of  reaction  of  the  organism,  and  not  in  any 
dynamization  or  increase  of  power  in  the  medicinal  pre- 
parations; the  smaller  and  smallest  doses  are  not,  he 
says,  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  homoBopathy,  since 
the  properly  chosen  medicine  will  display  its  curative 
powers  in  the  larger  doses  also.  What  to  give  ?  is  the 
nrst  question  to  be  determined.  How  to  give  it?  ia  the 
second  and  secondary  consideration;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  this  is  mvariably  the  distinct  declaration  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  lower  dilutions,  their  unthinking 
opponents,  the  partisans  of  the  exclusive  treatment  with 
globules  of  the  highest  potencies,  allege  that  the  qiiantitr 
prescribed  by  their  opponents  is  meant  to  make  up  for 


s  Hauptsatzen,  p.  63. 
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defective  quality,  in  other  words,  that  the  large  dose  is 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  an  imperfect  and  erroneous 
selection  of  the  drug ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded. It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assert 
that  the  high  dilutionists  are  much  more  intent  on  giving 
a  medicine  in  a  high  dilution  than  in  attending  to  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease  that  could 
determine  the  choice  of  the  remedy.  In  another  place,** 
Dr.  Schron  says  that  many  observations  have  shown  that 
the  more  massive  doses  have  produced  the  desired  effect, 
where  the  very  small  ones  were  of  no  avail.  K,  he  con- 
tinues, we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  homoeo- 
pathic aggravations*  occur  very  rarely,  that  what  have 
been  termed  medicinal  aggravations  are  generally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  that  an 
occasional  aggravation  is  not  to  be  avoided  though  we 
use  the  smallest  doses,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we 
should  waste  precious  time  by  the  administration  of  the 
smallest  doses,  which  sometimes  have  no  effect  whatever. 
We  cannot,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  deny  that  there 
are  certain  cases,  especially  in  very  irritable  patients,  or 
diseases  of  a  very  excited  character,  where  we  may  with 
the  greatest  advantage  employ  the  high  dilutions,  and,  in 
f5ict,  where  we  cannot  dispense  with  them ;  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases  it  will  not  be  necesdary  to  go  beyond 
the  3rd  or  6th  dilution,  whilst  there  are  many  medicines 
which  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  pure  tinc- 
ture or  1st  attenuation.  In  spite  of  giving  such  doses, 
he  asserts  he  has  never  witnessed  any  so-called  homoBO- 
pathic  aggravations.  He  ridicules'  the  absurdity  of  the 
nigh  potencies  of  Jenichen,  and  will  not  waste  time  by 
testing  them  at  the  sick-bed. 

Dr.  ElwertJ  of  Hanover  early  wrote  an  article  to  prove 
that  the  dilutions  from  1  to  8,  given  in  drops,  were 
the  most  suitable  doses  as  a  rule.  He  regards  the 
stronger  doses  as  much  more  certain  than  the  more 
highly  diluted  preparations ;  they  cure,  he  says,  without 
aggravating  the  disease,  and  they  also  cure  in  those  cases 
where,  from  the  patient's  inattention  to  dietetic  rules, 
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the  higher  attenuations  would  have  no  chance.  He  con- 
fesses that  good  results  are  often  obtained  by  means  of 
the  smallest  doses,  but  not  superior  to  those  attainable 
bj  the  larger  ones.  But  as  he  has  become  conyinced 
hj  extensive  experience  that  in  many  cases  the  higher 
dilutions  may  oe  given  without  the  slightest  effect, 
whereas  in  the  very  same  cases  the  lower  dilutions  pro- 
duce the  best  effect,  he  now  almost  invariably  gives  the 
lower  numbers  only.  He  says  that  primary  medicinal 
actions  are  often  observed  under  the  use  of  the  dilu- 
tions from  1  to  5,  but  that  these  do  not  interrupt  the 
cure  in  the  least.  To  children  in  the  first  years  of  life 
he  generally  gives  globules ;  in  chronic  diseases  he  is  not 
less  successful  now  that  he  uses  the  lower  dilutions,  than 
he  used  to  be  in  those  days  when  he  only  employed  the 
higher  preparations  from  12  to  30.  In  a  book  that  he 
published  in  1844'^  he  gives  us  a  long  array  of  cases,  in 
which  we  find  he  gave  almost  always  the  stronger  and 
strongest  doses. 

The  philosophically  minded  but  somewhat  fantastic  Dr. 
Helbig*  of  Dresden  says  that  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
exclusively  either  for  the  high  or  low  dUutions ;  admitting 
the  occasional  efficacy  of  homoBopathic  medicines  when 
given  in  the  very  highest  dilutions,  he  says  that  there 
are  cases  where  the  homoeopathic  medicine  requires  to 
be  administered  in  even  larger  doses  than  what  are 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  practice.  He  cites  the 
case  of  inveterate  habits  of  intoxication,  for  the  cure 
of  which  he  has  often  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  whole 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  another  work,"*  which  you 
will  find  reviewed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  JBritish 
Jov/mal  of  HonuBOpathyy  Helbig  speaks  still  more  de- 
cidedly on  this  point.  By  smallest  close  he  imderstands 
the  dOth  dilution,  and  he  alleges  that  he  has  foimd 
arsenicum,  belladonna,  aconite,  nux  vomica,  and  other  me- 
dicines still  possessing  power  in  these  exalted  prepa- 
rations, but  he  says  that  the  general  or  exclusive  em- 
ployment of  such  high  dilutions  is  "  a  stupidity"  ;  he 
has  almost  entirely  abandoned  them,  because  in  so  manj 

^  Die  Horn,  nnd  AIlop.  sof  der  Wage  der  Praxis. 
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cases  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  power,  where  the 
lower  dilutions  and  the  pure  tincture  still  act  most 
favourably,  and  because  the  lower  dilutions  are  more 
easily  prepared,  and  we  can  be  more  certain  of  their 
genuineness.  All  rules,  he  asserts,  that  would  make  the 
dose  dependent  on  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  etc.,  he 
holds  to  be  mere  ex  caihedrd  dogmatizing. 

Dr.  Vehsemeyer"  of  Berlin  is  a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
lower  dilutions ;  in  every  case,  he  says,  they  are  preferable 
4jo  the  higher  potencies.  In  typhus  fever  his  doses  are, 
of  phosphorus  the  pure  spirit ;  of  carbo  vegetabiHs  the 
3rd  trituration,  by  grains  ;  of  arsenicum  the  2nd  and  3rd 
attenuations. 

Dr.  Schiiler  alleges  that  aU  potencies  are  useful  in 
special  cases.  As  a  residt  of  his  experience,  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  found  that  in  patients  who  have  a  great  long- 
ing for  spirituous  drinks  the  small  doses  of  medicine, 
even  when  jfrequently  repeated,  have  no  effect.  The  pre- 
parations he  usually  employs  are  the  dilutions  from  6  to 
12,  but  he  also  occasionally  goes  much  lower,  and  employs 
the  remedies  in  pure  tincture  or  even  in  infusion. 

I  Dr.  Noack  shows  his  preference  for  the  lower  numbers 
in  his  Materia  Medica°  but^t  the  same  time  he  does 
not  approve  of  those  who  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  these  preparations.^  He  says  the  size  of  the  dose 
must  be  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  organism  and  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  Q'oullon'i  of  Weimar  acknowledges  the  power  and 

I  efficacy  of  the  higher  dilutions,  and  relates  numerous 
cases  illustrative  of  their  curative  action ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  larger 

I  doses  occasionally,  the  size  of  the  dose  to  be  determined 
by  the  power  of  reaction  of  the  organism  and  the  quality 

I     of  the  medicine.      Occasionally  we  find  him  giving  com- 

f  paratively  strong  doses — ^thus  Krrum  carbonicum  in  doses 
of  one-twelfth  of  a  grain,;  chlorine  water  in  doses  of  five 

I     to  six  drops  at  once. 

Dr.  Lietzau^  says  that  the  employment  of  the  very 
smallest  doses  was  a  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of  Hah- 

B  Jahrb.,  i.  3.     o  Handbuch,  yol,  i.  passim.    P  Jahrb.  yon  Vehsemeyer,  i.  1. 
4  Arch.,  XX.  2.  '  Vehsemejer's  Jahrb.,  iy.  1. 
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nemaim.  Some  powerful  substancet,  which  are  very  in- 
imical to  the  human  body — as,  for  example,  arsenic — 
appear  to  be  capable  of  acting  when  very  highly  diluted ; 
but,  as  regards  most  medicines,  he  thinks  that  the  pure 
tincture  is  the  most  appropriate  preparation,  and  the  so- 
called  homoeopathic  aggravation  is  but  very  rarely  met 
with  from  its  use. 

Dr.  Schneider"  is  opposed  to  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  the  30th  dilution.     "  The  phantom,"  he  says, 
^'  of  homoeopathic  aggravation  is  laid,  and  the  belief  in  the 
mystic  dynamization-theory  extinct."      Very  poetically 
expressed,  but,  like  most  poetry,  not  much  truth  in  it. 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Wahle  of  Eome,  that  veteran 
apostle  of  homoeopathy,  who,  while  propagating  its  prin- 
ciples in  Italy,  did  not  omit  to  mcrease  at  the  same 
time  our  Materia  Medica  by  several  valuable  substances, 
was  in  former  «kvB  an  impUcit  Mower  of  Hahnemann's 
doctrines.  On  the  subject  of  the  doses  he  speaks  very 
He  says  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has 


een  true  to  his  maxim  to  employ  all  the  preparations 
from  the  undiluted  tincture  up  to  the  30th  dilution ;  he 
has  seldom  occasion  to  resort  to  either  extreme  of  this 
scale,  his  doses  ranging  betwixt  the  3rd  and  the  18th  dilu- 
tions. "  Since,"  he  says,  "  I  have  adopted  this  plan  I 
have  met  with  extraordinary  success  in  my  practice." 
In  chronic  diseases  he  generally  goes  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  doses  ;  he  is  not  so  fond  of  the  reverse  of 
this  plan.  K  No.  3  of  vegetable  substances  and  No.  6 
of  tnturated  medicines  do  no  good,  the  probability  is 
that  the  selection  of  the  remedy  has  been  erroneous. 
The  interposition  of  a  higher  dilution  will  often  bring 
back  the  susceptibility  for  the  larger  doses.  WaMe 
holds  in  great  contempt  the  anxious  counting  of  the 
globules  to  be  given :  drops  even,  he  says,  won't  kilL 
The  choice  of  the  remedy  is  the  kernel,  the  size  of  the 
dose  and  its  repetition  the  httsh. 

Elsewhere,"  Dr.  Wahle  thought  he  increased  very  much 
the  efficacy  of  the  homoeopathic  preparations  by  giving 
1000  succussions  to  each  dilution.     Medicines  so  pre- 

•  Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  XXV.  282.  t  Ibid.,  xxvii.  138. 
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pared  he  seems  rarely  to  have  given  higher  than  the  3rd 
or  6th  dilution. 

Dr.  Kilmpfer''  has  written  an  elaborate  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  dose.  He  says  the  homoeopathic  law 
refers  only  to  the  selection  of  the  medicine,  and  throws 
no  light  on  the  quantity  in  which  it  ought  to  be  given ; 
still,  granting  we  have  selected  the  right  remedy,  the 
success  of  the  treatment  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  employ  it.  The  apparent  paradox  that  medicinal 
aggravations  are  frequently  observed  from  the  use  of 
small  doses,  whereas  none  occur  from  the  employment 
of  large  doses,  he  seeks  to  explain  by  this  maxim :  that 
the  same  medicine  in  the  same  dose  can,  under  different 
circumstances  in  the  same  disease,  produce  quite  dif- 
ferent, even  opposite,  effects,  and  in  very  different  doses 
exactly  the  same  effect.  He  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the 
30fch  dilution  producing  excellent  effects,  and  he  brings 
forward  many  cases  in  proof ;  indeed,  he  states  that  he 
has  often  cured  cases  with  the  smaller  doses,  after  the 
larger  ones  had  been  tried  in  vain.  He  thus  acknow- 
ledges himself  in  some  degree  an  advocate  for  the  higher 
dilutions ;  still  he  declares  that  ib  so  much  more  frequently 
happens  that  such  small  doses  of  very  high  dilutions 
have  no  effect,  or  but  a  very  feeble  action,  where  larger 
doses  of  lower  dilutions  have  a  sure  and  powerful  action 
without  any  consequent  bad  effect,  that  he  feels  himself 
compelled,  along  with  most  homoeopathic  practitioners, 
to  employ  as  a  rule  most  medicines  in  the  medium  and 
lower  dilutions,  from  3  to  12,  in  portions  of  a  drop  or  in 
whole  drops.  He  gives  cases  to  show  the  necessity  for 
employing  these  low  dilutions  in  some  instances,  and  he 
believes  that  it  is  requisite  on  some  occasions  to  give  the 
medicines  imdiluted.  The  choice  of  the  dose  within  the 
limits  Kampfer  employs,  viz.,  from  3  to  12,  is  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  medicine,  by  the  disease,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  patient's  constitution.  Many  medi- 
cines, however,  he  gives  usually  in  high  dilutions,  from 
the  12th  to  the  30th,  such  as  silicea,  causticum,  phos- 
phorus, nux  vomica ;  others  he  only  gives  in  lower  at- 

▼  AUg.  h.  Ztg.,  xxiv.  9. 
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tenuations,  viz.,  the  2nd  and  3rd ;  among  these  are  ipe- 
cacuanha, china,  stannnm,  hepar,  etc.    Among  those  he 
ofben  gives  undiluted  he  mentions  ipecacuanha,  china, 
ferrum,  carbo,  and  valerian;  the  last  he  gives  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to  three  or  four 
ounces  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that  cases 
may  occur  in  which  china,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  others 
should  be  given  in  globules  of  the  30th ;  and  again,  cases 
where  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcarea,  etc.,  require  to  be 
administered  in  low  dilutions  or  triturations  by  grains 
or  drops.     It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  I  have  before  cited  of  Schiiler  and  Helbig, 
Kampfer  has  generally  remarked  a  great  sensitiveness 
to  homcBopathic  medicines  in  dram-drinkers.     In  typhus 
he  found  the  lower  dilutions  necessary,  the  middle  and 
higher  dilutions  had  absolutely  no  action,  pure  tinctures, 
infusions  and  decoctions  of  china,  arnica^  rhus,  etc.,  had  to 
be  given.     In  this  disease  we  find  that  the  practice  of 
many  of  the  homoeopathists  is  to  give  pretty  large  doses ; 
thus  Dr.  Hartmann  of  Leipzic''  gave  to  a  typhus  patient 
a  decoction  of  one  drachm  of  cinchona  bark.     I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
massive  doses  of  any  medicine  in  this  disease,  and  have 
certaMy  never  seen  an  indication  for  the  employment  of 
china  during  the  fever  at  all.     Hartmann    also    gave 
quinine  in  grain-doses  to  an  intermittent  fever  case,  and 
sulphur  he  occasionally  prescribed  in  portions  of  a  tritu- 
ration made  with  five  grains  of  sulphur  and  one  hundred 
grains  of  milk-sugar. 

The  learned  and  fantastic  Dr.  J.  O.  Muller*  of  Yienna 
has  written  an  essay  in  the  Austrian  Somceopathie 
Journal  worthy  of  his  reputation,  inasmuch  as  it  abounds 
in  philosophical  reflections,  learned  quotations,  and  quaint 
phrases,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  that  he  throws  much 
ught  on  the  subject.  He  shows  himself  opposed  to  Hah- 
nemann's later  views  respecting  the  one  uniforra  dose 
for  all  medicines,  and  says  very  truly  that  there  is  no 
constant,  universal,  absolute  dose  for  all  medicines,  just 
as  there  is  no  one  constant  character  for  all  individuals, 
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fill  diseases,  and  all  causes  of  disease.  The  high 
potencies,  so  extolled  by  the  erratic  Gross,  however, 
ne  would  exclude  entirely  fipom  the  homoeopathic  poso- 
logy. 

Dr.  Attomyry  of  Pesth,  fevourably  known  to  us  by 
many  useful  practical  works,  and  famous  also  for  some 
Qovel  ideas,  the  yalue  of  which  is  not  so  apparent,  seeks 
:o  ascertain  the  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  the 
»election  of  the  dose.  He  endeavours  to  find  them  in 
the  results  of  the  provings  of  medicines  on  the  healthy. 
The  substance  of  his  observations  is  to  this  effect.  Me- 
dicines show  a  quantitatively  different  action  on  the  healthy 
and  the  sick  when  given  in  the  sante  dose,  and  a  qualita- 
twelv  different  action,  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  dose, 
on  the  healthy  certainly,  on  the  sick  most  probably.  From 
the  difference  of  the  qualitative  action  he  draws  the  in- 
ference that  larye  doses  act  more  quickly,  more  tran- 
siently, more  intensively ;  small  doses,  on  the  other  hand, 
act  more  slowly,  more  permanently,  more  aaiiensively,  and 
from  this  he  lays  down  the  following  practical  rules : — 

a.  K  it  is  necessary  to  afford  speedy  relief,  we  must 
give  large  doses ;  if  not,  small. 

b.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  transient  relief,  we  must 
give  large  doses ;  if  not,  small. 

c.  If  it  is  requisite  to  afford  intensive  relief  we  must 
give  large  doses,  if  eatensive,  small  doses ;  hence  acute 
diseases  demand  large,  chronic  diseases  small  doses ;  the 
principle  of  similarity  demands  this. 

Thus  Attomyr  seeks  to  carry  out  the  principle  similia 
similibus  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  dose  as  well 
as  of  the  remedy,  and  he  considers  it  inappropriate  to 
give  for  an  acute  disease  a  preparation  that  only  com- 
mences to  act  after  a  considerabis  time,  that  has  a  long 
duration  of  action,  and  that  acts  ^ortensively.  But  in 
order  to  be  able  to  apply  these  rules  of  Attomyr,  it  is, 
as  he  justly  observes,  requisite  to  understand  what  are 
chronic,  what  acute  diseases ;  and  what  are  large,  what 
small  doses. 

As  regards  the  doses.    One  grain  of  arsenic  is  a  large 

7  N.  ArchiT,  i.  2. 
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dose,  and  one  grain  of  verbaseiun  a  small  dose,  in  respect 
to  the  healthy  individiuil ;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  sick. 
Hahnemann,  sajs  Attomyr,  gave  at  first  large  doses,  but 
finding  their  action  too  violent,  he  diluted  untiL  he 
came  to  the  30th,  and  finding  that  certain  medicines  acted 
best  in  this  dilution,  he  inferred  that  the  30th  dilution 
was  the  best  for  all  medicines.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  the  30th  dilution  is  not  the  ultimate  limit 
of  the  efficacy  of  all  medicines.  With  many  medicines 
the  dilution  may  go  still  higher.  Dr.  Attomyr  now  sails 
away  upon  the  wings  of  speculative  day-dreaming  into 
the  mystic  region  of  the  aynamization-theory,  whither 
I  shaU  not  at  present  follow  him.  In  another  place'  he 
again  reverts  to  this  subject,  and  repeats  that  the 
Materia  Medica  is  the  onlv  place  where  we  can  discover 
rules  for  the  dose.  Hie  size  of  the  dose  is,  he  says,  not 
to  be  determined  b^  the  age,  the  temperament,  the  sex, 
etc.,  but  by  the  disease.  A  patient  who  is  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  affects  a  healthy 
person,  must  get  a  large  dose  of  arseilic  for  his  cure ; 
one  who  has  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  small  doses 
must  get  small  doses ;  and  again,  one  who  has  symptoms 
similar  to  those  produced  bv  the  high  potencies,  will  be 
cured  by  high  potencies  oi  arsenic  only.  Now,  inde- 
pendent of  the  primary  difficulty  that  meets  us  at  the 
verv  threshold  of  this  nosological  maxim,  viz.,  that  in 
Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  we  have  no  iiiformation 
respecting  the  various  doses  that  cause  the  different 
symptoms,  methinks  it  would  be  rather  a  dangerous 
plan  to  give  a  patient  labouring  under-^say  gastritis,  a 
dose  of  arsenic  sufficient  to  cause  that  disease  in  the 
healthy,  or  to  a  patient  affected  with  pneumonia  the 
quantity  of  phosphorus  sufficient  to  develope  that  dis» 
ease  in  a  healthy  person. 

Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  given  us  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  dose. 
Latterly  he  has  published  a  paper,*  endeavouring  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  selection  of  the  dose.  The  course  of 
the  medicinal  disease  must,  he  says,   correspond  with 
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that  of  the  disease  to  be  cured.  He  rejects  the  idea  of 
the  secondary  action  of  drugs  being  owing  to  the  re- 
action of  the  organism.  Primary  and  secondary  actions 
are  both  owing  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  medicine. 
In  proving  medicines  in  larger  doses,  there  occur  first  the 
primary  violent  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  afterwards 
a  series  of  symptoms  are  observed  that  last  for  a  long 
time,  as  long  as  weeks  or  months,  and  gradually  diminish 
in  number  and  intensity.  These  secondary  symptoms 
are  often  the  very  opposite  of  the  primary  ones.  When 
medicines  are  proved  in  the  higher  potencies,  only  these 
latter,  the  secondary  symptoms;  are  observed,  and  there 
is  no  opposition  perceptible  betwixt  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced during  the  last  and  the  first  days  of  the  medicine's 
action.  The  practical  rule  he  deduces  firom  these  remarks 
is  as  follows  : — "  Have  we  chosen  our  remedy  fipom  the 
symptoms  of  a  case  of  disease  on  accoiint  of  the  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  chief  characteristics  in  disease 
and  remedy,  we  have  only  to  note  whether  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case  correspond  with  the  primary  action  of 
the  drug,  when  we  give  the  lower  dilutions,  or  with  the 
secondly  symptoms,  that  is,  with  those  got  from  the 
provings  with  higher  potencies,  in  which  case  we  give 
the  higher."  Now,  in  order  that  this  rule  should  have 
any  practical  value,  we  should  require  to  know  what 
symptoms  are  primary,  what  secondary  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  shown  we 
do  not,  or  at  least,  what  sjrmptoms  were  produced  by 
stronger,  what  by  weaker  preparations  of  the  medicine, 
which  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  as  far  as  Hahne- 
mann's provings  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Black,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  posology,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  British  Jowmal  of  Homcsopathy^ 
is  disposed  to  think  more  hopefully  of  Dr.  Hering's 
plan  than,  I  confess,  I  do.  I  must  refer  you  to  that 
paper,  as  it  is  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal.'' 

Dr.  Koch,  in  his  great  work  On  HomoBopaihy,^  has  re- 

b  He  has  sinoe,  however  {Briiitk  Journal  qf  Homaop<Uhj/y  x.  692),  stated  that 
he  no  longer  entertaiiu  thia  favourable  opinion  of  Bering's  plan,  and  thinks  it 
waa  an  over-haaty  conclosion,  but  there  are  many  oUier  points  in  his  first  paper 
that  render  it  worthy  of  attention. 
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corded  at  length  the  thoughts  that  had  long  occupied 
his  mind  with  reference  to  posology,  and  which  he  had 
partially  expresHed  on  several  occasions.  The  following 
are  the  practical  rules  he  lays  down  for  the  dose : — 

1.  The  more  similar  the  remedial  power  (the  patho- 
genetic effects  of  the  medicine)  to  the  disease,  the  more 
certain  will  he  the  cure,  and  the  smaller,  within  certain 
limits,  should  he  the  dose. 

2.  The  less  similar  the  medicine,  the  larger  should  be 
the  dose,  but  ,the  cure  is  not  so  certain. 

3.  The  more  similar  the  medicine,  the  more  hurtfol  is 
a  large  dose. 

4.  The  greater  the  susceptibility,  the  less  should  the 
dose  be,  and  vice  versd, 

5.  The  more  intensive  the  exciting  cause,  the  more 
similar  and  stronger,  quantitatively  speaking,  miist  the 
medicine  be. 

6.  The  more  intensively,  rapidly,  and  energetically  the 
morbid  process  goes  on,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  select 
the  remedy  accurately  and  to  give  a  larger  dose,  whilst 
in  morbid  processes  of  less  intensity  and  rapidity  a 
smaller  dose  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Stens*  of  Bonn  lays  down  the  following  rules  for 
the  dose : — 1.  High  potencies  (betwixt  12  and  30)  are 
in  general  the  most  appropriate,  and  in  most  cases  capable 
of  being  substituted  for  the  others.  2.  In  recent  dis- 
eases, that  have  more  of  a  local  character  and  appear  to  be 
limited  in  extent,  the  lower  potencies  are  to  be  preferred. 
3.  In  very  chronic,  deeply  rooted  maladies,  even  when 
they  appear  locally,  the  higher,  and  especially  the  so- 
called  high  potencies,  are  vastly  superior  to  the  lower. 

Griesselich*  subjects  the  whole  posological  controveray 
to  the  searching  glance  of  his  acute  critical  mind.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  the  observations  of  one  endowed 
with  a  fine  manly  common  sense,  after  the  inanities  and 
platitudes  that  are  so  frequently  indulged  in  by  many  of 
the  eccentric  followers  of  Hahnemann,  whose  great  aim 
seems  to  be,  like  that  worshipful  magistrate  Mr.  Dog- 
berry, to  write  themselves  down  asses.     Into  Dr.   Gries- 
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selich's  criticisins  I  liave  not  time  to  enter,  so  I  sball 
content  myself  with  briefly  giving  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  arrives.  He  gives  the  decided  preference  to 
the  lower  dilutions,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
acute  diseases.  In  such  dangerous  cases  it  is  always 
safer  to  give  a  little  too  much  than  too  little  of  tne 
medicine;  and  in  chronic  diseases,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  time,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  feeling  our 
way  with  small,  and  even  the  smallest  doses.  The  fear 
of  the  larger  doses  is,  says  GriesseHch,  as  unfounded  as 
that  of  the  smaller  doses ;  both  are  useful,  and  such  is 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  organism  and  such  its 
power  of  neutrauzing  any  excess  of  the  remedial  agent, 
that  the  range  of  doses  applicable  for  any  disease  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Gries- 
selich  sets  his  face  entirely  against  the  mystery-monger 
Jenichen  and  his  ridiculous  preparations. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  W .  Arnold,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Hahnemann's  disciples,  whether  we 
consider  his  reputation  as  a  physiologist  before  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  homceopathy,  or  his  untiring  zeal .  in 
labouring  to  advance  scientific  and  rational  medicine 
since  that  time,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  I  have 
accordingly  much  pleasure  in  quoting  entire  from  his 
latest  work^  the  results  of  his  long  experience.  "  After 
I  was  convinced,"  he  writes,  "  of  the  truth  of  Hahne- 
mann's law  of  cure,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  listen  to 
the  repeatedly  expressed  desire  of  the  Keformer  and 
repeat  his  experiments  exactly.  As  far  as  the  doses 
were  concerned,  I  did  this  with  the  greatest  unwilling, 
ness  and  with  complete  scepticism  as  to  the  result. 
Nevertheless,  I  saw  not  a  few  cases  recover  after  the 
administration  of  medicines  in  the  10th,  20th,  and  even 
80th  centesimal  dilutions.  I  observed  not  only  the 
speedy  cure  of  acute  diseases,  but  also  frequently  a  re- 
markable change,  and  finally  the  complete  cure  of  chronic 
cases.  I  readily  grant  that  many  of  the  cures  which 
encouraged  me  in  the  commencement  of  mv  homoeo- 
pathic experience  were  not  due  to  the  small  doses  of 
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medicine  exhibited ;  but  that  all  the  results  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  healing  powers  of  nature  alone,  I  can  by 
no  means  convince  myself,  even  with  all  the  force  of 
scepticism.  I  saw  in  not  a  few  cases  which  had  resisted 
the  most  different  modes  of  treatment,  a  cure  take  place 
after  a  small  dose  of  a  carefully  chosen  homceopathic 
medicine,  which  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  influence  than  that  of  the  medicine.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  however,  I  waited  in  vain  for  a  curative  result 
from  the  small  doses ;  but  stiLL  distrusting  myself  rather 
than  the  dicta  of  Hahnemann,  I  at  first  sought  the  cause 
of  the  failure,  not  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  dose,  but  in 
some  error  in  the  choice  of  the  medicine.  This  gave  me 
no  little  trouble  and  anxiety,  until  I  found  myself  com- 
pelled to  descend  to  low  dilutions.  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  these  yielded  much  more  certain-  results 
without  the  so  much  dreaded  disadvantages.  In  this 
manner,  guided  by  experience,  I  arrived  step  by  step 
at  the  maxim  that  it  is  never  necessary  to  adnunister 
medicine  in  any  dilution  or  trituration  higher  than  the 
6th  decimal,  and  I  have  never  had  to  complain  of  any 
hurtful  collateral  action  or  any  primary  action  that  dis- 
turbed the  cure.  But,  in  addition,  I  have  to  say  that 
it  is  only  very  seldom,  and  with  very  powerful  medicines, 
and  in  very  susceptible  patients,  tluit  I  ever  go  so  high 
as  the  6th  or  6th  decimal  dilution — that  in  general  I 
confine  myself  to  the  1st  or  2nd  dilution  or  trituration, 
though  not  unfirequently  I  find  it  necessary  to  go  up  to 
the  3rd  or  4th  decimal  dilution,  on  account  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  acute  disease, 
or  the  energetic  action  of  the  medicine.  In  the  six 
lowest  decimal  dilutions  and  triturations,  I  consider  we 
possess  a  scale  adequate  to  afford  the  suitable  dose  for  all 
known  diseases.  Li  a  period  of  ten  years  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  go  above  the  6th  decimal  dilution, 
but  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  give  the  specific  remedy 
in  stronger  doses,  such  as  several  drops  of  the .  pure 
tincture,  or  a  quarter,  one,  or  even  seveim  grains  of  the 
original  preparation.  The  employment  of  these  medi- 
cinal doses  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
operate  with  demonstrable  quantities  of  medicinal  matter. 
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It  also  satisfies  me,  because  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  bj  such  a  choice  of  doses  we  can  easily  give  the 
quantity  sufficient  to  excite  the  curative  action,  without 
injuring  the  patient  through  excess." 

Dr.  Mure*  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  though  full  of  extrava- 
gances on  many  points,  and  of  the  most  consummate 
vanity,  allows  occasionally  a  glimpse  of  good  sense  to 
gleam  through  the  clouds  of  bombast  and  absurdity  that 
abound  in  all  his  writings.  He  says,  and  believes,  poor 
fellow !  that  he  was  the  first  who,  in  1837,  pointed  out 
that  the  lower  dilutions  were  more  suitable  for  acute,  the 
higher  for  chronic  diseases,  and  that  all  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  since  that  time  are  his  unblushing 
plagiarists ;  he  does  not  inform  us  what  he  is  with  respect 
to  those  who  professed  the  same  belief  long  before  1837. 
The  lower  dilutions,  he  says,  are  more  suitable  for  acute 
diseases  because  their  effects  are  violent  but  transient, 
the  higher  dilutions  are  more  adapted  to  chronic,  because 
their  action  is  prolonged,  latent,  and  tenacious  ;  he  does 
not  inform  us  how  he  knows  all  this.  In  very  acute 
diseases  he  employs  the  2nd  and  3rd  dilutions ;  in  less 
acute  but  still  acute  diseases,  he  uses  the  5th,  6tb,  7th, 
and  8th  dilutions.  In  chronic  cases  he  commences  with 
the  9th  and  goes  up  to  the  100th.  He  has  little  con- 
fidence in  the  1000th  or  10,000th.  The  lower  dilutions 
are  best  adapted  to  the  infantile  age,  because  their  dis- 
eases are  almost  all  acute ;  the  higher  to  the  diseases  of 
old  age,  as  these  are  always  complicated  with  chronic 
maladies.  The  male  sex  demands  the  lower  dilutions, 
the  female  the  higher.  The  sanguine  temperament  de- 
mands the  lowest  dilutions,  after  ^at  comes  the  bilious, 
then  the  lymphatic  temperament,  and  the  nervous  tem- 
perament requires  the  highest  d3mamizations.  As  regards 
the  tissues  or  systems  of  the  organism,  and  the  doses  their 
diseases  require,  he  gives  the  following  list— the  first  re- 
quiring the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  dilutions : — 

1.  Cellular  tissue. 

2.  Muscular  system. 
8.  Osseous  system. 

f  Dootrine  de  I'Boole  de  Bio,  p.  76. 
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4.  Joints,  cartilages. 
6.  Vascular  system. 

6.  G-landular  system. 

7.  Cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues. 

8.  Nervous  system. 

As  regards  the  organs,  tbe  following  is  the  order  in 
which  dilutions  are  required  firom  the  lower  to  the  higher: — 

1.  Locomotive  apparatus. 

2.  Circulatory  apparatus. 

3.  Digestive  apparatus. 

4.  Q^ito-urinary  apparatus. 
6.  Bespiratory  apparatus. 

6.  Nervous  apparatus. 

Of  all  those  wno  have  written  on  the  subject  of  ho- 
moeopathic posology,  Dr.  Nunez  of  Madrid  undoubtedly 
bears  away  the  palm  for  excessive  attenuation.  In  his 
own  Spanish  organ  of  homoeopathy^  he  has  vmtten  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  dose,  and  the  following  are  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived : — 

"  1.  All  dilutions,  from  0  to  2000,  may  in  certain  cases 
be  of  use ;  it  rests  with  the  feelings  ana  the  tact  of  the 
physician  to  choose  the  appropriate  one  for  each  case. 

^'2.  In  general  the  most  appropriate  dose  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  diseases  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
dilutions  from  2000  upwards. 

"  3.  Chronic  diseases  may  generally  be  treated  with 
the  2000th  potency,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  best 
to  select  a  higher  dose. 

^'4.  Chronic  diseases,  combined  with  organic  altera- 
tions, are  always  aggravated  by  the  2000th  potency,  nor 
does  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force  suffice  to  remove 
entirely  the  aggravation  so  produced,  and  hence  they 
require  much  higher  doses." 

If  the  conclusions  of  this  learned  Spaniard  are  correct, 
Hahnemann  must  have  made  sorry  work  of  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  and  even  of  acute  diseases,  as  he,  poor 
soul,  knew  nothing  of  these  2000th  potencies  and  up- 
wards, and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Nunez  to  teach  the 
world  how  to  treat  diseases  successfully,  and  to  fix  the 


h  Boletin  oficial  de  la  Sooiedad  Hahnemaxmiana  Matritense,  Nos.  1,  3, 3, 4. 
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minimuin  dilution  for  all  diseases  at  a  point  a  long  way 
beyond  Hahnemann's  maximum  attenuation.  I  may 
remark  that  the  high  potencies  he  employed  were  all 
prepared  by  our  old  Mend  Jenichen. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  learned  are  puzzling 
their  brains  to  solve  some  intricate  problem,  or  to  clear 
up  some  knotty  point,  and  strainuig  all  their  powers  of 
logic  to  arriye  at  some  legitimate  conclusions  from  the 
premises  in  their  possession,  some  philosophic  genius 
steps  in  and  with  a  few  words  immediately  clears  away 
all  difficulties,  removes  all  doubt,  and  makes  the  problem, 
which  whilom  appeared  hopelessly  intricate,  so  simple  that 
a  child  can  comprehend  it.  The  solution  of  the  poso- 
logical  problem  proposed  'recently  by  Dr.  Cruxent'  of 
Mataro,  in  Spain,  possesses  aU  the  simplicity  of  an  ex- 
plained phenomenon.  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  possesses  any  other  recommendation 
in  reference  to  our  posological  difficulty.  Dr.  Cruxent's 
key  to  the  whole  mystery  is  this  terse  proposition : — The 
dose  of  the  medicine,  says  he,  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease.  Do  we  ask  how?  Our 
Castilian  philosopher  at  once  replies  thus : — If  the  dis- 
ease has  lasted  less  than  one  day,  give  the  mother-tinc- 
ture ;  if  it  has  lasted  one  day,  give  the  1st  dilution ; 
if  two,  the  2nd  dilution ;  if  three,  the  3rd ;  if  ten,  the 
10th ;  if  a  hundred,  the  100th ;  if  a  year,  the  365th ; 
or  in  what  the  almanacs  call  the  bissextile  or  leap-year, 
the  366th;  if  ten  years,  the  3650th.    Admirable  sim- 

Slicity  i  And  yet  who  would  have  dreamt  of  this  won- 
erful  connection  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  and  the  homoeopathist's  dilution  bottles — this  sym- 
pathetic alliance  of  the  great  and  the  small?  The  conception 
reminds  us  of  Newton's  discovery  of  the  relation  betwixt 
the  movements  of  the  planetary  spheres  and  the  fall  of 
the  apple  on  his  own  philosophic  pate.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  grandeur  of  this  conception  of  our  occi- 
dental philosopher.  Dr.  Cruxent,  I  would  not  exactly 
make  it  a  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the 
biblical  statement  that  the  wise  men  came  out  of  the  East. 


1  Bull,  de  la  Soo.  M6d.  Horn,  de  Paris,  April,  1847. 
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In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Glasgow,  which  has  come 
under  my  observation,  still  in  manuscript,  but  shortly, 
I  hope,  to  be  published,  there  are  some  views  respect- 
ing the  dose  and  repetition  of  the  remedy  whichy  like 
everything  that  proceeds  firom  Dr.  Scott's  pen,  are 
marked  by  originality  and  thought.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  these  views.  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  our  learned  friend  arrives  are : — 1,  That 
in  the  stage  or  form  of  acute  diseases  which  is  marked 
by  exaggerated  vital  action,  low  potencies  should  be  em- 
ployed and  repeated  frequently,  the  period  of  reaction 
Being  of  short  duration ;  2,  that  in  the  stage  or  form  of 
exhausted  vitality  the  higher  potencies  should  be  em- 
ployed and  firequently  repeated;  3,  the  potency  to  be 
chosen  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  disease, 
combined  with  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of 
its  remissions.  (This  requires  some  explanation.  Dr. 
Scott  considers  that  where  the  vital  action  is  exaggerated, 
a  greater  amount  of  medicinal  power,  in  other  words,  a 
lower  dilution,  is  requisite  than  m  opposite  circumstances, 
viz.,  when  there  is  depressed  vital  action.  Again,  most, 
if  not  all,  acute  diseases  have  intermissions,  or  at  least 
remissions.  He  argues  that  the  more  complete  the  in- 
termission or  remission  is,  the  larger  should  oe  the  dose 
administered,  and  the  smaller,  the  less  perfect  the  re- 
mission, and  the  nearer  the  disease  approaches  to  the 
purely  continued  character)  ;  4,  that  the  repetition  of  the 
medicines  is  determined  by  the  duration  and  complete- 
ness of  the  intermission  or  remission  of  the  disease,  and 
by  the  activity  of  the  system  principally  affected  by  the 
disease.  Thus  he  says,  where  the  circulation  is  chiefly 
affected  the  repetition  should  be  very  frequent,  less  fre- 
quent where  the  respiration  is  the  chief  function  involved, 
still  less  where  the  digestion  is  concerned,  and  flnaUy,  the 
interval  of  the  repetition  should  be  very  much  greater 
where  the  catamenial  function  is  mainly  at  fault.  Dr. 
Scott,  of  course,  merely  throws  out  these  observations  as 
hints,  without  any  claim  to  their  being  anything  more; 
but  they  seem  to  me  deserving  of  attention,  and  they 
may  lead  to  some  useful  result. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  with  a  statement  of  my 
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own  views  regarding  the  subject  of  homoBopathic  poso- 
logjr,  I  would  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal  an 
article  on  the  subject,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  British 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  where  it  is  treated  more  at 
length  than  your  time  can  afford  that  I  should  do  it  in 
this  place. 

I  conceive  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  in  thera- 
peutics it  is  advisable  that  we  should  be  assured  of  the 
genuineness  and  medicinal  power  of  our  remedial  agents, 
and  that  it  is  injudicious  to  have  recourse  to  complicated 
and  intricate  preparations,  if  the  desired  end  can  be 
attained  as  readily  by  means  of  simple  and  easily  pre^ 
pared  medicaments.  Again,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that,  in  diseases  of  most  rapid  course  and  serious 
character  particularly,  it  is  always  better  to  give  our 
remedy  in  a  somewhat  greater  dose  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  curative  effect,  than  in 
a  dose  too  small  to  produce  the  desired  curative  change.^ 
If  these  premises  be  granted,  and  if  it  be  likewise 
granted  that  the  strength  of  the  remedy  is  absolutely 
diminished  by  its  dilution,  then  I  think  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  preferring  the  lower  infinitesimal  dilutions  to  the 
higher  as  a  rule. 

Methinks  the  perfection  of  art  would  be  to  give  the 
simplest  preparation,  in  other  words  the  lowest  dilution, 
or  the  greatest  quantity  of  medicinal  material  we  could 
administer  without  incurring  the  risk  of  aggravating  the 
disease,  or  of  exciting  medicinal  perturbations — I  mean 
producing  the  pathogenetic  action  of  the  drug. 

I  showed  in  one  of  my  earliest  lectures  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  in  small  doses  was  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  homoeopathic  law  mmilia  similihus, 
but  this  law  cannot  determine  the  amount  of  the  dose 
to  be  given  in  each  c^fie.  It  is  experience  alone  that 
can  do  this.    Now,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  Hahne- 

J  Such  seems  also  to  haye  been  Hahnemann's  opinion  ftt  one  period.  In  his 
treatise  on  SearUi  ^ver  (Lesser  Writings,  p.  436),  after  detailing  a  brilliant 
cure  with  a  somewhat  larger  dose  of  belladonna  than  was  absolutely  neoessarj, 
he  says  :  "  I  cannot  adrise  an  exact  imitation  of  this  case,  but  yet  neither  can  I 
advise  that  it  should  not  be  ot^ied,  for  the  scarlet  fever  is  a  much  more  serious 
evil  than  a  few  troublesome  symptoms  produced  by  a  somewhat  too  large  dose  of 
belladonna." 
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inann'8  discovery  and  development  of  tlie  homoeopathic 
system  from  first  to  laist,  and  particularly  if  we  examine 
those  cases  he  has  himself  adduced  from  the  writings 
of  practitioners  of  the  ordinary  school  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  homoeopathic  application  of  drugs,  and  if  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  records  of  cures  that  have  been 
performed  by  his  followers  of  every  way  of  thinking, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  latitude  of  the  cura- 
tive dose  is  very  great,  and  one  of  the  rarest  things  to 
meet  with,  in  all  these  histories  of  cures,  is  the  cure  of 
a  case  by  a  medicine  in  one  dilution  that  had  resisted 
the  influence  of  the  same  medicine  in  another  dilution. 
I  do  not  say  that  such  things  never  happen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  could  point  out  to  you  several  remarkable  in- 
stances of  such  an  occurrence.  I  shall,  however,  eon- 
tent  myself  with  referring  you  to  one  case  by  Dr.  Black, 
recorded  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Somodopathyy  where  lachesis  30  had  no  other  effect  on 
a  patient  than  to  cause  disagreeable  nervous  symptoms, 
whereas  the  same  medicine  in  the  6th  or  8th  dilution  pro- 
duced a  curative  action  and  no  disagreeable  symptoms 
at  all.  Experience  has  certainly  decided  that  very 
minute  infinitesimal  doses  are  capable  of  curing,  but 
reflection  will  teach  us  that  the  preparations  in  highly 
diluted  forms  are  very  apt  to  be  uncertain  for  various 
reasons,  which  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  you.  Ex- 
perience has  likewise  shown  that  much  larger  doses 
produce  an  equal  curative  effect,  and  that  the  organism 
has  the  power  of  rejecting  a  considerable  excess  of  me- 
dicine over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  curative 
purpose. 

In  this  country  we  have  happily  no  idea  of  the  acerbity 
of  feeling  that  has  entered  into  the  discussions  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  diflferent  dilutions  on  the 
Continent,  and  most  British  practitioners  allow  them- 
selves and  others  a  considerable  latitude  in  respect  of  the 
doses  they  prescribe.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  the  lower  dilutions  are  more  applicable  to  acute, 
the  higher  to  chronic  diseases;  but  there  are,  I  am 
convinced,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  believe 
that  Hahnemann  committed  an  error  when  he  departed 
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&om  his  first  plan  of  seeking  to  adapt  the  dose  to  the 
peculiarities  oi  the  disease  and  of  the  patient,  and  first 
fixed  upon  a  particular  dose  for  each  remedy,  and  after- 
wards mdicated  a  uniform  dose  for  all  remedies.  In 
this  all  Hahnemann's  disciples  who  have  any  preten- 
sions to  science  agree,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  single  homoeopathic  practitioner  who  abides 
by  Hahnemann's  latest  published  posological  directions. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  normal  dose  for  aU  medicines, 
for  all  diseases,  and  for  all  patients  ;  for  medicines  difier 
vastly  among  themselves  in  respect  of  power,  diseases 
in  point  of  intensity,  and  patients  in  point  of  suscep- 
tibility for  medicinal  impressions.  These  three  points 
must  all  be  attended  to  in  our  selection  of  the  dose  or 
dilution  of  medicine  we  prescribe,  and  though  we  are 
still  considerably  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  suitable 
dose  of  a  remedy  for  the  different  circumstances  for 
which  that  remedy  is  indicated,  I  think  this  darkness 
has  been  partially  dispelled  by  the  experience  of  so 
many  homoeopathic  practitioners  extended  over  so  many 
years.  This  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  more 
material  doses,  or  the  lower  dilutions  of  medicines, 
have  a  more  rapid  and  intense  action,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  diseases  of  rapid  course  and  considerable 
violence,  and  that  the  higher  dilutions  have  a  more  con- 
tinued and  profound  action,  and  are  therefore  better 
adapted  to  diseases  of  a  more  chronic  character;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Thus,  according  to 
my  own  experience,  and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
syphilis  in  almost  all  its  stages  demands  an  administra- 
tion of  material  doses  of  mercury.  I  generally  employ 
the  1st  or  2nd  dilution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
1st  trituration  of  mercurius  vivus,  or  the  1st  trituration 
of  the  red  precipitate.  Iron  seems  to  be  of  no  use  in 
chlorosis  except  in  comparatively  large  doses,  such  as* the 
1st  trituration  of  the  carbonate.  Cannabis  and  petro- 
selinum  are  best  adapted  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  in 
the  lower  dilutions ;  and  many  diseases  accompanied  with 
extensive  change  of  structure  seem  to  require  the  lower 
preparations.  In  chronic  diseases  I  find  it  useful  to 
vary  the  dilution  of  the  medicine,  for  the  same  dilution 
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frequently  repeated  seems  often  to  lose  its  effect.  If  I 
have  commenced  with  a  low  dilution  I  generally  find  it 
useful  to  proceed  up  the  scale  to  the  higher  potencies ; 
if  with  the  higher  ailutions,  down  the  scale  to  the  more 
material  doses.  "Without  absolutely  denying  the  power 
of  the  higher  dilutions  in  acute  diseases,  I  believe  that 
all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine  in  them  can  be  effected 
by  the  dilutions  below  No.  6. 

As  regards  the  Korsakoffian  infected  globules,  and 
the  secret  preparations  of  the  horse-trainer  Jenichen, 
called  "  high  potencies,"  I  think  their  introduction  into 
practice  was  an  unmitigated  misfortune  for  homoeopathy, 
and  that  they  should  by  no  means  be  encouraged  by 
scientific  practitioners,  for  the  reasons  I  stated  in  a 
former  lecture.  They  may  be  safely  abandoned  to  such 
dilettcmti  practitioners  as  Bonninghausen  and  such  en- 
thusiastic goherrumches  as  G-ross  and  company. 

Besides  the  medicines  of  little  power,  such  as  verbas- 
cum,  sarsaparOla,  oleander,  dulcamara,  euphrasia,  and 
niany  others,  which  Hahnemann  continued  to  advise  the 
admmistration  of  in  low  dilutions  or  mother-tinctures 
until  his  invention  of  the  psora-theory,  and  vrhich  I 
think  should  generaUy  be  given  in  that  form,  there  are 
other  substances  the  solubility  of  which,  even  when 
triturated,  is  doubtful,  and  which  I  therefore  think  we 
should  prefer  to  administer  in  the  lower  preparations, 
as  Hahnemann  also  advised  up  to  1827 ;  such  are  the 
metals,  especially  those  that  are  not  easily  oxydizable, 
as  gold,  silver,  platina,  etc.,  carbo  veg.  and  anim.,  and 
several  others,  which  will  readily  occur  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  it  is  the  dilution  and 
not  the  amount  or  size  of  the  globules  that  indicates 
the  dose,  and  the  refinement  as  to  whether  we  should 
give  one  globule  or  half  a  dozen  for  a  dose,  or  whether 
our  globides  should  weigh  three  hundred,  or  fifty,  or  ten 
to  the  grain,  as  well  as  the  outcry  against  drop-doses 
of  a  given  dilution,  serve  but  to  bring  ridicule  upon  our 
system,  and  give  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  homcBopathy 
to  blaspheme. 


LECTTTEE  XVI. 

ON  THE   BEPETITION  OT  MEDIOimBS. 

Theobeticallt  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  proper 
remedy  having  been  discovered  for  the  disease,  and  the 
appropriate  dose  having  been  found,  all  that  remained 
for  the  physician  to  do  was  to  place  this  dose  of  this  re- 
medy on  the  patient's  ton^e,  and  this  would  amply 
suffice  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disease.  Such  a  priori 
reasoning  is  encouraged  by  various  parts  of  Hahnemann's 
teachings,  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life ; 
thus  his  teaching  in  the  Orgomon  is  that  the  dose  of  the 
appropriate  medicine  cannot  be  too  small,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  stronger  than  the  disease  to  which  it  has  a  homoeo- 
pathic relation,  and  the  logical  inference  from  this  of 
course  is,  that  one  single  dose  of  one  remedy  is  quite 
enough  in  acute  as  well  as  chronic  diseases  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  this  to  have  been  Hahnemann's  doctrine 
and  practice  at  one  period. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  This  subject,  like  the  others 
that  I  have  in  former  lectures  brought  under  your  con- 
sideration, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  historically,  that 
is,  I  shall  give  you  Hahnemann's  first  practice,  as  &r  as 
that  can  be  learned  from  his  writings,  and  trace  its  gradual 
development  in  his  mind,  showing  you  the  modifications 
his  views  and  practice  underwent  with  the  growth  of  his 
system,  and  pointing  out  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fluenced his  practice  with  respect  to  the  repetition  of  the 
eame  medicine. 

In  the  first  essav  he  wrote  announcing  the  discovery 
of  the  homoeopathic  law  in  1796,*  we  find  him  giving  the 
homoeopathic  medicines — in  considerable  doses,  as  I  for- 
merly showed — ^very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  practitioners  adopted,  to  wit,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  in  maladies  of  a  chronic  character.    The  case  of 

k  L«saer  Writings,  p.  29S. 
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colicodynia  treated  by  him  in  the  same  year '  got  the 
remedy  also  every  day,  but  even  at  this  period  of  his 
career  he  was  conscious  of  what  is  called  the  cumulative 
action  of  certain  medicines,  such  as  digitalis  and  arsenic, 
and  enjoined  caution  in  their  repetition.  As  regards  the 
former  of  these  medicines,  he  totinctly  states"  that  its 
action  lasts  several  days,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences  to  repeat  the  ad- 
ministration of  even  a  small  dose  of  it  oftener  than  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  he  mentions  a  case  where  death 
ensued  in  consequence  of  giving  only  two  grains  of 
digitalis  three  times  a  day  for  three  successive  days  ;  the 
effect  in  this  case,  he  adds,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
duration  of  the  action  of  digitalis,  was  as  if  the  whole 
eighteen  grains  had  been  administered  at  once.  In  the 
two  essays  on  intermittent  and  periodical  diseases,  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  following  year  1798,°  no  note- 
worthy difference  is  observable  in  his  repetition  of  the 
medicmes  from  what  obtained  and  still  obtains  in  the 
ordinary  practice ;  thus  six  or  seven  grains  of  ledum,  three 
times  a  day,  is  a  prescription  he  used  with  success  in  a 
chronic  affection  remaining  after  the  subsidence  of  a  sort 
of  remitting  fever,  and  cinchona  bark,  half  a  drachm, 
twice  a  day,  is  what  he  gave  in  a  case  of  intermitting 
asthma.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  his  treatment  of 
scarlet  fever  that  we  &id  an  attempt  made  to  regulate 
the  repetition  of  the  remedy  by  its  supposed  duration  of 
action.  Thus  the  action  of  belladonna  is  supposed  to 
last  three  days,°  and  its  repetition  for  prophylactic  as 
well  as  for  curative  purposes  is  enjoined  to  be  made  not 
oftener  than  every  seventy-two  hours  as  a  general  rule, 
excepting  when  the  virulence  of  the  disease  is  very  great, 
when  shorter  intervals  of  repetition  are  recommended. 
That,  however,  Hahnemann  did  not  yet  consider  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  action  of  the  medicine  should  be  waited 
for  before  giving  another  dose  is  evident  from  another 
passage  in  this  essay  on  Scarlet  Fever,  where  he  directs  a 
dose  of  belladonna  every  three  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  disease  when  ifc  first  breaks  out.p 

1  Lesser  Writings,  p.  363.  m  Ibid.,  p.  828.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  382. 885. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  487.  p  Ibid.,  p.  441. 
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It  is  not,  howeyer,  till  1805  that  we  find  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  repetition 
of  the  medicine.     In  the  Medicine  of  Experience,  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  we  find  the  following  statement:*^ 
"  The  repetition  of  the  dose  of  a  medicine  is  regulated  by 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  medicine.     If  the  re- 
medy acts  in  a  positive  (homoeopathic)  manner,  the  amend- 
ment is  still  perceptible  after  the  duration  of  its  action 
has  expired,  and  then  another  dose  of  the  suitable  re- 
medy destroys  the  remainder  of  the  disease.     The  good 
work  will  not  be  interrupted  if  the  second  dose  be  not 
given  before  the  lapse  of  some  hours  after  the  cessation 
of  the  action  of  the  remedy."     But  he  adds,  "  the  good 
effects  of  the  medicine  may  be  frustrated  by  its  too  rapid 
repetition — for  this  reason,  because  a  dose  prescribed 
before  the  cessation  of  the  term  of  action  of  the  positive 
medicine  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
first  dose,"  in  other  words,  the  repeated  doses  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  act  too  violently.     "  After  the  expiry 
of  the  term  of  action,"  he  continues,'  "  of  the  first  dose 
of  the  medicine  employed,  we  judge  whether  it  will  be 
useful  to  give  a  second  dose  of  the  same  remedy."     And 
then  he  gives  us  the  signs  whereby  we  may  know  if  the 
remedy  was  the  proper  one.    "We  may  be  sure  that  the 
selection  was  correct  if  the  disease  have  diminished  in  its 
whole   extent,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  rightly 
selected  if  no  new  symptoms  of  importance  have  ensued, 
even   th6ugh  no  perceptible  amelioration  should  have 
occurred.  •  In  both  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  requisite, 
after   the  termination  of  the  action  of  the  first  dose, 
to  give  a  second  or  a  third.      As  regards  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  medicines,  Hahnemann  had  already,  in 
his  first  essay  On  the  Homceopathic  Frinciple*  attempted 
to  fix  the  periods  of  the  duration  of  the  action  of  several 
substances,  at  least  of  what  he  then  called  their  direct 
or  primary  action ;  thus,  according  to  him,  the  action  of 
hyoscyamus  lasted  scarcely  twelve  hours ;  that  of  stramo- 
nium, in  large  doses,  twenty-four  hours,  in  small  doses, 
only  three  hours ;  that  of  agaricus,  from  twelve  to  six- 

4  Leaser  Writings,  p.  637.        '  Ibid.,  p.  538.       «  Ibid.,  p.  296  et  seq. 
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teen  hours ;  that  of  aconite,  from  seven  to  eight  hours ; 
that  of  tobacco,  in  very  hirge  doses,  twenty-four,  in 
smaller  doses,  only  a  few  hours ;  that  of  belladonna,  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours ;  that  of  ooftea,  in  large 
doses,  two  days,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1810, 
Hahnemann  alters  the  rule  he  had  given  five  years  pre- 
viously. Here  the  rule  is,  that  the  medicine  should  not 
be  repeated  as  long  as  the  improvement  goes  on,  even 
though  it  be  but  slight ;  he  says  every  new  dose  spoils 
the  work  of  amelioration.  This  rule  he  considers  much 
better  and  more  important  than  his  former  one,  because 
we  do  not  know  accurately  the  limits  of  the  duration  of 
the  action  of  any  medicine ;  some,  for  instance,  exhausted 
their  action  in  twenty-four  hours  (but  he  states  this  to 
be  the  shortest  period  of  the  action  of  any  medicine  he 
knows),  whilst  others  continued  to  act  for  days  and  even 
weeks ;  the  amelioration  produced  by  the  medicine  also 
often  continued  perceptible  after  the  action  of  the  medi- 
cine was  over.  The  repetition  of  a  medicine  that  had 
proved  of  use  would,  he  teUs  us,  only  make  the  patient 
worse,  if  the  amendment  had  not  commenced  on  every 
point  to  stand  still,  thereby  a  medicinal  disease  would  be 
added  to  the  natural  one ;  a  disease  when  ameliorated 
presented  a  different  group  of  morbid  sjrmptoms,  and 
hence  the  same  remedy  was  not  again  applicable.  These 
directions,  it  will  be  observed,  almost  preclude  altogether 
the  repetition  of  any  medidne,  or,  at  all  events,  involve 
a  contradiction  that  must  somewhat  have  puzzled  those 
who  wished  to  act  accordiug  to  the  exact  directions  of  the 
Master ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  says  that  a  medicine  is 
not  to  be  repeated  until  the  amendment  the  first  dose 
produced  becomes  stationary,  and  again  it  is  stated  that 
any  amendment  will  alter  the  morbid  picture  and  indicate 
a  totally  different  remedy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  obey 
the  first  part  of  the  directions  without  acting  at  variance 
with  the  second.  However,  even  at  this  period  it  is  evident 
that  Hahnemann  contemplated  the  occasional  repetition 
of  the  medicine  ;  for  he  says  that  when  there  is  occasion 
to  repeat  it,  we  should  always  give  smaller  and  smaller 
doses,  and  never  give  the  patient  thej  same  dose.      Some 
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further  explanation  he  gives  us  on  the  subject  in  this 
first  edition  of  the  Oraanon,  where  he  says  that  the^time 
for  repeating  the  medicine  is  when  some  traces  of  one  or 
more  of  the  original  symptoms  of  the  former  disease 
again  showed  themselves  shghtly.  If,  says  Hahnemann — 
and  here  we  have  a  diagnostic  sign,  the  precise  value  of 
which  it  would  be  diffiwdt  to  decide — ^if  the  patient  re- 
quire an  equally  large  or  still  larger  dose  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  (which  always  does  him  good)  in  order 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  this  shows  that  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  disease  still  exists,  or  else  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  diet  or  regimen  or  circumstances  of  the 
patient  that  serves  to  keep  up  his  malady. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Organon  he  insists  par- 
ticularly on  the  necessity  of  not  giving  a  fresh  dose,  or 
a  new  medicine,  until  the  action  of  the  first  has  ex- 
pired, which  we  are  able  to  pronounce  it  has  not  done  as 
long  as  the  slightest  trace  of  amelioration  is  going  on. 
This  observation,  he  says,  is  the  more  important,  as  we 
are  unable  to  tell  the  precise  limits  of  the  action  of  any 
medicine  even  in  large  doses,  and  even  on  the  healthy 
individual,  far  less  those  of  feeble  doses  in  the  great 
variety  of  diseases,  and  in  patients  of  such  very  different 
constitutions.  In  a  note  he  adds :'  "  This  is  true  of  the 
most  acute  as  well  as  the  most  chronic  diseases,  because 
the  duration  of  the  action  of  a  homoeopathic  medicine  is 
governed  by  that  of  each  malady,  and  consequently  it 
exhausts  itself  in  a  few  hours  in  acute  diseases,  while  it 
takes  several  weeks  to  complete  its  action  in  diseases  that 
are  very  chronic." 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  Organon,  published  in  1833, 
presents  several  striking  differences  from  the  fourth 
edition  just  quoted,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  re- 
ference to  the  repetition  of  the  remedy.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  retained  here,  to  the  effect  that  any  new  dose 
of  the  remedy  administered  before  the  former  one  has 
exhausted  its  beneficial  action  would  do  harm  and  could 
do  no  good ;  but  immediately  afterwards  this  observation 
is  considerably  modified,  if  not  absolutely  contradicted ; 
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thus,  after  stating^*  that  the  medicine  will  accomplish  aQ 
the  good  it  is  capable  of  performing  in  forty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  days,  he  adds,  that  the  benefici^  action  of  it 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  hy  Treating  the  medicine  at 
suitable  intervals,  and  the  cure  abridged  thereby  to  one 
half,  one  quarter,  or  even  less  time ;  and  in  §  cczlvii.  he 
gives  us  the  following  directions,  which,  you  wiU  perceive, 
completely  set  at  defiance  the  rule  he  had  himself  laid 
down  at  starting  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose : — ^**  The 
dose,"  says  he,  "may  be  repeated  with  the  best,  often 
with  incredibly  good  results,-  at  intervals  of  fourteen, 
twelve,  ten,  eight,  seven  days,  and  where  rapidity  is  re- 
quisite, in  chronic  diseases  resembling  acute  diseases,  at 
still  shorter  intervals ;  but  in  acute  diseases  at  very  much 
briefer  periods — every  twenty-four,  twelve,  eight,  four 
hours ;  m  the  most  acute  every  hour,  up  to  as  often  as 
every  five  minutes ;  iu  every  case  in  proportion  to  the 
more  or  less  rapid  course  of  the  disease  or  action  of  the 
medicine  employed."  He  retracts  his  former  directions 
about  letting  the  one  dose  exhaust  its  action  before 
giving  another,  and  says  this  method  is  only  applicable  to 
slight  diseases,  especially  of  young  children  and  very 
delicate  and  excitable  adults.  Thus  we  here  find  him 
admitting  another  element  as  our  guide  in  the  repetition 
of  the  dose,  viz.,  the  rapidity  of  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Slow,  lingering  diseases,  according  to  this  plan,  wiR  re- 
quire the  medicine  repeated  at  longer,  rapid  acute  dis- 
eases at  shorter  intervals. 

Not  only  was  the  rule  inculcated  in  former  editions  of 
the  Organon  repealed  by  this  sentence,  but  also  the 
directions  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronic  Diseases ^  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  1828,  where  we  find  it 
stated  somewhat  dogmatically.  "  If,"  says  Hahnemann^ 
"  we  do  not  allow  the  antipsoric  medicuies,  be  they  ever 
so  well  selected,  fully  to  exhaust  their  action,  the  whole 
cure  will  come  to  naught."  The  same  ideas  are  retained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Chronic  Dis- 
eases, published  in  1835,  where  he  dwells  at  great  length' 
on  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  dose  to  expend  its  action 


»  Organon,  §  oozlvi.,  and  note.     ▼  Chionio  Diseases,  2nd  edit,  i.,  pp.  163—168. 
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in  chronic  diseases;  this  action  will  often  last  twenty, thirtjr, 
forty,  or  fifcy  days,  nay,  the  practitioner  must,  he  says,  in 
some  cases,  be  content  to  allow  one  dose  to  act  uninterrupt- 
edly for  weeks  and  montjis  without  giving  another  dose. 
The  only  case  in  which  he  will  allow  a  rapid  (?)  repetition  of 
the  meaicine  is  where  the  amelioration  advances  a  certain 
length,  and  then  stands  stiU.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  may,  he  says,  repeat  the  medicine  in  fourteen,  ten,  or 
even  seven  days,  and  he  proposes  the  follovdng  mode  of 
giving  the  remedy.  K  the  30th  dilution  have  been  first 
given,  it  should  be  repeated  in  the  18th  dilution,  and  if  this 
repetition  was  advantageous,  and  more  doses  are  required, 
we  should  give  the  24th,  then  the  12th,  or  the  6th,  if  the 
chronic  disease  have  assumed  an  acute  character.  In  the 
same  place  he  also  proposes  another  mode  of  giving  the 
medicine,  which  admits  of  an  immediate  repetition. 
The  dose  is  to  be 'dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  a 
third  .of  this  to  be  taken  immediately,  the  second  and 
third  portions  on  the  two  following  mornings ;  the  solu- 
tion being  well  stirred  each  time  to  alter  the  potency. 
That  he  actually  at  one  period  allowed  one  dose  of  a 
medicine  to  act  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  I  have  been 
assured  by  several  who  ^tnessed  his  practice  about  that 
time.  His  plan  was  to  give  one  dose  of  the  medicine  he 
deemed  most  appropriate,  and  furnish  the  patient  with 
ever  so  many  powders  of  sugar-of-milk  to  take  till  next 
consultation,  pour  passer  le  terns,  and  make  him  imagine 
he  was  going  on  vdth  the  remedy.  "  Blind  powders  " 
(hlinde  Pulver)  was  the  appropriate  name  he  bestowed 
on  these  make-believes. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  of  Hahnemann's  changes  of 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  remedy.  In 
1837,'  he  says,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  about 
repeating  the  same  dose  of  the  remedy  which  he  had  for- 
merly (1833)  given,  "  our  vital  principle  does  not  well  ad- 
mit of  the  same  unalt6red  dose  of  medicine  being  given  to 
the  patient,  even  twice,  still  less  several  times  m  succes- 
sion. For  in  that  case,"  he  continues,  "  the  good  effects  of 
the  former  dose  will  be  partly  done  away  with,  as  there 

«  Chronio  Diseases,  iii.,  2nd  edition,  preface,  quoted  in  my  teanslation  of  the 
Organon,  p.  296. 
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appear  new  syniptoins  and  sufferings  dependent  on  the 

medicine,  ana  which  obstruct  the  cnre 

Hence,"    he    observes,    "the    many    contradictions  of 
homoeopathists  among  themselves  in  respect  to  the  re- 
petition of  the  dose."     But  he  asserts  it  is  indispensable 
to  give  the  same  medicine  repeatedly  in  many  diseases, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  and  he  states  the  intervals  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicines  in :  in  acute 
diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  every  six, 
four,  two  hours,  and  sometimes  every  hour  or  every  half- 
hour;   and  in  chronic  diseases  the  remedy  should  be 
given  not  seldomer  than  every  two  days,  but  generally 
every  day.     But  we  have  just  seen  that  it  does  not  do 
to  repeat  the  medicine  in  tne  same  dose, — are  we  then  to 
give  a  different  dilution  every  time  we  give  the  medicine? 
This  is  not  necessary  now  that  the  dynamization-theoiy 
is  an  article  of  faith  m  the  homoeopathic  system,  for  what 
more  simple  way  of  altering  the  dose  than  by  altering 
the  dynamization, — and  how,  you  ask,  •  is  this   to  be 
effected?   merely  by  shaking  the  bottle  in  which  the 
patient's  medicine  is  dissolved  five  or  six  times  before 
each  new  dose.    After  he  has  taken  a  bottlefiil  of— sar 
the  30th  dilution,  in  this  manner,  and  we  still  consider  it 
necessary  to  go  on  with  the  same  medicine,  we  must  not 
again  dissolve  globules  of  the  30th  for  his  use,  but  go 
down  the  scale  to  the  24th,  and  give  him  the  solution  of 
this  medicine  as  long  as  we  judge  fit,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  same  technicalities,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  acute  and  of  chronic  diseases.     If  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  give  the  medicine  by  oKac- 
tion,  the  patient  was  made  to  smell  as  often  as  it  was 
considered  necessary,  but  each  time  in  a  bottle  contaiD- 
ing  a  lower  potency;  on  this  principle,  supposing  the 
patient  were  to  go  on  with  this  olfaction  .for  a  month, 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  would  be  sniffing  the  nioihe> 
tincture  of  the  medicine. 
To  recapitidate : — 

1.  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  Hahnemann  seems  to 
have  repeated  his  doses  in  much  the  same  style  as  wat 
usual  among  the  ordinary  practitioners. 

2.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  lay  down  a  rule,  that 
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the  medicine  should  not  be  repeated  until  its  action  was 
fully  exhausted. 

3.  The  conditions  of  the  repetition,  as  I  have  shown, 
were  of  such  a  character  as  practically  almost  to  prevent 
the  medicine  being  ever  repeated. 

4.  Subsequentlv  the  advantage  of  repeating  the  remedy 
at  longer  intervals  in  chronic  £seases,  and  shorter  inter- 
vals in  acute  diseases,  was  acknowledged,  and  the  rule  for 
repetition  came  to  be,  the  medicine  should  be  repeated 
at  shorter  intervab,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  disease. 

5.  At  a  still  later  period  the  repetition  of  the  same 
potency  was  said  to  be  injurious,  and  the  medicine,  though 
still  ordered  to  be  repeated,  in  some  cases,  as  offcen  as 
every  half-hour  in  acute  diseases,  and  not  seldomer  than 
every  two  days  in  chronic,  was  ordered  to  be  given  at 
each  dose  in  a  &esh  dynamization,  made  by  merely  shak- 
ing the  bottle  that  held  the  solution  some  five  or  six 
times. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  how 
much  and  how  often  Hahnemann's  views  respecting  the 
repetition  of  the  medicine  altered.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  period  when  he  first  mentions  the  necessity  of  giving 
medicines  at  very  short  intervals  in  acute  diseases  was 
about  the  time  when  the  cholera  invaded  Germany,  and 
it  was  probably  an  observation  of  the  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing the  remedy  with  great  rapidity  in  this  disease,  that 
thus  modified  his  practice  with  regard  to  acute  diseases 
generally.  The  dynamization-theory,  which  he  had  de- 
veloped to  a  great  degree,  had  doubtless  its  influence  in 
altering  his  views  respecting  the  necessity  of  giving 
another  dynamization  every  time  the  medicine  was  to  be 
repeated. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  others  have  written  and 
practised  in  reference  to  the  repetition  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  ^gidi,  in  an  article  in  StapFs  Arching  expresses 
bis  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  method  of  treating 
chronic  diseases.  He  says,  that  giving  one  dose  of  a 
medicine,  and  waiting  for  six  weeks  or  so  without  giving 
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another,  was  often  to  lose  six  weeks  of  time,  and  though 
chronic  diseases  were  undoubtedly  sometimes  cured  by 
this  method,  yet  the  treatment  generally  lasted  an 
outrageously  long  time.  He  considers  that  our  success 
might  be  greater  and  speedier,  if  we  adopted  some  altera- 
tion in  respect  to  the  nrequency  of  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  and  he  seeks  to  lay  down  some  general  rules 
for  the  repetition  of  the  medicme.  "  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  suitable  medicine,"  he  says,  "  one  of  two 
events  certainly  happens  in  the  course  of  eight  days: 
either, — 

"  A.  The  morbid  state  undergoes  an  alteration,  or, — 
.    "  B.  It  undergoes  no  alteration. 

"  The  alteration  it  imdergoes  is  one  of  three  kinds : 

"  1.  The  state  alters  for  the  better. 

"  2.  It  alters  for  the  worse. 

"  3.  The  disease  merely  alters  its  totality  of  symptoms." 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  only  to  wait  without  giving 
any  medicine,  and  see  how  long  the  amelioration  will  go 
on ;  and  in  such  a  case,  however  slow  the  progress  made 
in  the  improvement,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  disturb  it 
by  administering  a  fresh  dose.  If,  however,  the  amend- 
ment becomes  stationary,  then,  if  there  be  no  contra- 
indication, no  remedy  is  so  appropriate  to  be  given  as  the 
one  that  brought  the  improvement  on  so  far,  and  it  may 
safely  be  repeated  not  only  once  but  often,  every  seven 
days,  or  every  four  days,  or  even  every  other  day. 

Jf  in  place  of  amelioration  we  observe  aggravation  of 
the  morbid  symptoms,  we  are  thereby  assured  of  the 
action  of  the  remedy  on  the  disease,  and  we  either  wait 
till  the  aggravation  nas  subsided,  or,  if  the  symptoms  of 
aggravation  are  too  severe,  we  give  an  antidote,  and  the 
best  antidote  in  most  cases,  says  jEgidi,  is  a  second  dose 
of  the  medicine.  After  this  improvement  takes  place, 
and  when  that  becomes  'stationary  we  must  either 
administer  the  medicine  again  (but  this  time  in  a  smaller, 
more  highly  potentized  dose),  or  we  must  give  another 
medicine  more  suitable  for  the  actual  symptoms. 

Where,  from  the  administration  of  a  medicine,  the 
disease  is  not  improved,  and  the  symptoms  it  presents  are 
only  altered,  this  shows  that  the  selection  of  the  remedy 
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was  false,  and  we  should  then  give  a  more  accurately 
selected  one  as  speedily  as  possible. 

If  after  the  firat  dose  no  alteration  is  perceptible  for 
better  or  for  worse,  ^d  still  the  selection  of  the  remedy 
seems  to  have  been  accurate,  we  repeat  the  dose  njore  or 
less  frequently,  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patient,  until  either  a  homoeopathic  aggravation  ensues, 
whereafter  the  amendment  wQl  proceed  vigorously,  or 
until  several  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  remedy  show 
themselves,  which  were  not  contained  in  the  original 
morbid  picture,  and  after  which  the  state  often  begins  to 
improve,  or,  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  an  indication  is 
presented  for  another  medicine.  JEgidi  says  that  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  just  read  will  often  give  us  the 
happiness  of  seeing  chronic  diseases  cured  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  they  have  hitherto  been  by  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,^  Dr.  Mgidi  advised  not  only 
the  giving  of  stronger  doses  than  was  usual,  but  to  r^eat 
the  remedy  much  oft^ner  also ;  "  by  which  continuous 
assault,"  he  says,  "it  is  alone  possible  to  effect  a  power- 
ful and  curative  reaction,  an  event  that  seldom  follows 
from  the  administration  of  a  single  dose." 

At  a  later  period,'  JBgidi  stated  that  in  some  cases  the 
repetition  of  the  medicine  was  inappropriate,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  by  repetition  alone  that  we  could  attain  our 
object.  The  character  of  the  case  we  had  to  treat  must 
determine  for  us  the  propriety,  or  the  reverse,  of  repetition. 
By  cautious  hesitation  we  could  not  lose  much,  but  by  a 
rude  and  frequent  assault  we  might  spoil  everything. 

Dr.  Wolf*  had  abeady,  before  -«Egidi,  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  medicine,  and  alleged 
that  where  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to  the  antipsoric 
medicine  was  defective,  it  might  be  advisable  to  repeat 
the  dose  in  rapid  succession.  A  vear  later,**  he  treats  of 
the  subject  of  the  repetition  oi  the  medicine  at  much 
greater  length,  and  seeks  to  obtain  some  fixed  rules  upon 
the  matter.    He  says,  that  a  lengthened  experience  nas 
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convinced  him  that  Hahnemann's  advice  not  to  repeat 
the  dose  must  not  be  followed  in  certain  cases,  for  that 
some  were  evidently  greatly  benefited  by  a  repetition;  on 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  warns  agauist  too   rapid 
repetition,  which  he  has  often  seen  to  be  productive  of 
harm.    A  consideration  of  the  good  effects  of  the  drink- 
ing of  mineral  waters,  of 'the  success  often  attending 
the  allopathic  mercurial  treatment  of  syphilis,    of  the 
cures  effected  by  the  use  of  certain  vegetable  extracts 
and  infusions,  of  the  beneficial  results  often  attending 
the  administration  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  in  allo- 
pathic doses — and  here  he  adduces  two  cases  of  amaurosis 
cured  by  the  application  of  strychnia  to  a  blistered 
surface,  and  asks  if  homoeopathists  have  ever  obtained 
such  good  results— all  these  circumstances  "Wolf  declares 
point  to  the  necessity  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose  in 
some  cases.     He  adiiits,  however,  that  we  have   not 
distinct  rules  to  guide  us  in  the  repetition,  because  we 
are  stiU  ignorant  of  the  medicines  adapted  to  repetition, 
of  the  cUseases  to  which  this  technicality  is  applicable, 
and  of  the  criteria  to  guide  us  in  fixing  the    proper 
periods  for  the  repetition. 

There  are,  he  says,  three  principal  methods  in  wbich 
the  repetition  of  the  dose  may  be  effected. 

1.  The  repetition  of  the  specific  remedy  iu  the  smallest 
dose,  in  very  rapid  or  somewhat  slower  sequence,  until 
we  may  consider  that  the  system  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  medicine,  or  this  influence  has  shown 
itself  by  the  development  of  primary  symptoms. 
'  2.  Eepetition  of  the  specific  remedy  in  constant  se- 
quence and  proportionally  short  intervals  until  amelioration 
IS  apparent,  with  or  without  distinct  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  each  dose. 

3.  Eepetition  of  the  specific  mediciae  at  long  intervals, 
after  one  dose  has  effected  amelioration  of  the  state,  and 
the  amelioration  has  became  stationary. 

Dr.  Wolf  then  gives  a  long  list  of  medicines  which,  he 
says,  he  has  found  it  useful  to  repeat,  which  I  need  not 
weary  you  by  enumerating. 

Dr.  Hering  of  Philadelphia  wrote  an  article  upon  the 
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repetition  of  the  remedy  about  the  same  time.*  Hahne- 
mann, as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronic 
Diseases,  set  his  face  against  the  repetition  of  the  remedy 
in  successive  doses.  Still,  with  respect  to  some  medicines, 
such  as  causticum,  natrum  muriaticum,  and  sepia,  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  occasionally  useful  to  repeat  the  remedy, 
interposing,  however,  some  other  remedies  betwixt  the 
two  Qoses  of  the  antipsoric.  This  Hering  calls  "  repeti- 
tion after  other  medicines."  When  the  repetition  is 
made  after  only  one  interposed  medicine,  Dr.  Hering 
calls  this  "  repetition  in  alternation."  * 

He  contends  that  repetition  is  useful  when,  on  account 
of  defective  reaction,  the  medicines  must  be  given  again 
and  again;  in  very  painfcd  diseases  the  interval  that 
elapses  betwixt  the  doses  should  not  be  great.  Thus  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  dose  every  two,  four,  seven, 
eleven,  sixteen  days,  until  reaction  or  new  symptoms 
supervene.  Likewise  when  the  homoeopathic  aggravation 
is  too  strong  he  finds  it  advantageous  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine, but  in  this  case  once  only,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
best  to  give  the  antidote ;  but  he  has  often  observed  that 
the  second  dose  of  the  remedy  is  its  own  best  antidote. 
Another  case  for  repetition  is  when  the  reaction  is  too 
short,  in  this  case  the  second  dose  may  be  given  the 
following  day.  Another  case  for  repetition  is  when  the 
curative  action  has  commenced,  continued,  but  again 
come  to  an  end ;  this  he  terms  renewal  of  the  dose. 

Dr.  Hering's  paper  on  this  subject  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  I  regret  tmie  wiU  not  permit  me  to  give  a  more 
extended  analysis  of  it. 

At  the  Homoeopathic  Congress  held  at  Leipzic,  in 
1832,''  several  members  discussed  the  subject  of  the  repe- 
tition of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Q^ross  mentioned  several  cases  of 
cures  with  repeated  doses  of  belladonna,  mercurius,antimo- 
nium  tart.,  sepia,  etc.  Dr.  Ejetschmar  removed  a  spasmodic 
affection  with  repeated  doses  of  causticum ;  and  Dr.  Eau 
stated  as  follows : — "  The  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the 
less  reason  do  I  see  for  not  repeating  a  medicine  several 
successive  times.   It  is  well  known,"  he  continues  [though 
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this  is  not  the  general  knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  fear], 
"  that  the  more  acute  the  case  is  the  greater  necessity 
have  we  to  give  only  the  higher  potencies,  but  that  the 
action  of  the  remedies  is  transient  in  proportion  to  their 
dilution.  The  first  dose,  on  account  of  its  very  transient 
character,  only  takes  away  a  portion  of  the  symptoms ; 
the  second  and  third,  if  they  are  still  indicated,  act  still 
more  favourably." 

.  In  another  place'  Dr.  Rau  expresses  the  following 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  repetitions  of  medicines : — 

"  Eepetitions  are  useful — 

"  1.  In  all  diseases  where  the  remedy  administered  has 
mitigated  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  but  caused  no 
further  change.  The  proper  time  for  repeating  is  when 
the  amelioration  has  come  to  an  evident  pause. 

"  2.  In  cases  where  a  perfectly  indicated  medicine  has, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  time  in  which  it  ougtit  to  have  dis- 
played its  action,  remained  without  any  action  at  aH. 
In  such  cases  several  repetitions  are  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  prostrate  power  of  reaction.  Such 
cases  are  met  with  among  both  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  well-marked 
topical  disease,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  more 
general  morbid  symptoms.  Hence,"  he  continues, 
"in  incarcerated  hernias  I  give  a  dose  of  nux  vomica 
every  two  hours,  and  also  in  violent  inflammations  of  the 
limgs  I  repeat  the  medicine  indicated  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  the  anticipated  reaction  appears.  In  obsti- 
nate diseases  of  the  vegetative  system,  e,  g,  syphilis  and 
itch,  atonic  gout  and  dropsy,  old  skin  diseases  and  pro- 
ducts of  irregular  plastic  action,  where  the  object  is  to  effect 
a  retrograde  action  of  the  formative  process,  it  will  be  difii- 
cult  to  effect  anything  without  repetition  of  the  medicine. 

"  Eepetitions  are  hurtful — 

"  1.  On  the  occurrence  of  homoeopathic  aggravations, 
which,  when  they  are  too  violent  and  dangerous,  or  at 
least  cause  us  to  feel  uneasy,  demand  the  administration 
of  an  antidote,  or,  at  aU  events,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
off,  in  order  to  permit  the  curative  reaction  to  come  into 
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play.  After  such  aggravations  have  passed  off,  if  the 
same  remedy  is  still  indicated,  it  should  be  given  in  a 
higher  dilution,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
aggravation. 

"  2.  On  the  occurrence  of  an  alteration  of  the  morbid 
picture,  which  must  always  be  an  indication  for  the  em- 
ployment of  another  medicine.  Such  a  case  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  but  also  in 
many  other  diseases,  especially  when  they  are  passing 
into  other  stages,  where,  on  account  of  the  alteration  of 
their  general  character,  the  previous  indications  can  no 
longer  exist.  In  such  cases  the  administration  of  the 
former  emedicine  would  certainly  not  be  so  injurious  as 
during  the  continuance  of  a  homoeopathic  aggravation ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest 
use." 

Dr.  Kampfer*^  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  repe- 
tition of  medicines  at  considerable  lengtn.  Hahnemann, 
he  alleges,  has  ascribed  to  all  medicines  a  much  longer 
duration  of  action  than  they  actually  possess.  Kampfer 
considers  that  the  size  and  the  repetition  of  the  dose 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  which  he  seeks 
to  ascertain.  In  acute  diseases,  or  when  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  several  doses  are  very  considerable,  we  may, 
he  says,  continue  to  give  the  medicine  at  equal  intervals 
and  in  unaltered  doses  to  the  end  of  the  disease,  but  such 
cases  are  not,  he  says,  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  con- 
tinued repetition  demands  an  alterationinthe  intervals  and 
in  the  size  of  the  dose.  The  receptivity  becomes  deadened, 
and  where,  as  in  chronic  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  for  a  long  time,  the  repeated  doses  must 
be  given  stronger ;  the  quicker  the  repetition  the  more 
rapidly  is  the  susceptibility  for  the  impression  of  the  remedy 
blunted.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  susceptibility  is  exalted 
by  repetition  of  the  dose,  especially  in  the  case  of  small 
doses,  but  that  this  happens  in  some  cases,  he  brings 
forward  examples  to  prove.  But,  he  adds,  there  are 
plenty  of  patients  whose  irritability  remains  for  years  in 
the  same  degree,  provided  intervals  are  allowed  to  occur 
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without  their  taking  medicine.    As  the  duration  of  the 
action  of  medicines  is  shorter  in  acute  than  in  chronic 
diseases,  repetition  is  more  demanded  by  ihe  former  than 
the  latter.     He  also  admits  that  some  medicines  have  a 
longer  action  than  others.  In  acute  diseases  it  is,  he  alleges, 
necessary  to  repeat  the  shorter-acting  medicines  every  four 
hours,  every  two  hours,  every  hour,  every  half-hour,  or 
quarter  hour,  but  the  longer-acting  medicines  every  two  to 
twelve  and  even  twepty-four  hours.     In  such  cases,  after 
giving  a  few  doses  quickly,  we  may  make  a  pause  of  some 
hours'  duration.  In  chronic  diseases,  the  long-acting  medi- 
cines should  be  given  only  every  twenly-four  hours,  some- 
times even  seldomer ;  the  short-acting  ones  require  to  be 
given  often  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  :  it  is 
seldom  requisite  to  give  several  doses  of  the  longer-acting 
medicines  in  one  day.     Kampfer  disapproves  of  waiting 
too  long  as  much  as  of  repeating  too  hurriedly.  The  degree 
of  the  amendment  is  his  guide  in  general  for  the  repe- 
tition.    "When  the  criticjJ  reactions  are  strong  enough, 
he  advises  to  pause  in  the  repetition,  afber  they  are  past 
decided  amendment  will  foUow ;  but  if  such  reactions  re- 
quire to  be  supported,  we  must  give  the  medicine  in  the 
same  or  a  still  larger  dose ;  in  thiB  case  it  appeal's  that 
the    doses  latterly  given  act  in  an  antidotal  manner  to 
those  first  administered,  by  which  the  critical  reaction. 
i.  e.,  the  curative  homoeopathic  aggravation,  was  produced; 
if  this  aggravation  has  become  too  strong,  it  may  often  be 
subdued  by  smaller  doses  of  the  same  remedy,  and  thus 
this  curative  action  expedited,  in  this  case  there  is  also 
an  antidotal  relation.     In  the  repetition  of  larger  doses 
of  medicine  Kampfer  recommends  us  to  be  very  cautious, 
lest  we  should  produce  a  medicinal  disease. 

Dr.  Attomyr,*  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  has 
treated  of  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  medicine 
along  with  that  of  the  dose.  As  with  the  dose  so  with  the 
repetition,  he  seeks  to  obtain  rules  for  it  from  the  provings 
of  medicines  on  the  healthy.  It  is  not  the  sick-bed  but 
the  Materia  Medica  that  must  furnish  us  with  rules  for 
the  repetition  of  the  medicine.     He  starts  with  tlie  fol- 
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lowing  example :  a  bottle  of  wine  will  intoxicate  a  man  if 
be  drmks  it  all  at  once,  but  be  may  drink  four  bottles  of 
wine  at  twenty  times  without  being  a  bit  the  worse  for  it. 
Of  course,  it  is  requisite  that  these  twenty  times  should 
be  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  for  he  would  get 
drunk  enough  if  he  drank  his  twenty  draughts  in  twenty 
minutes ;  but  if  he  took  twenty  days  to  drmk  the  twenty 
draughts,  the  wine  would  have  no  effect  on  him.  In  like 
manner,  says  Attomyr,  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
medicines  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  the 
intervals  at  which  the  successive  doses  are  administered. 
On  this  subject  the  provings  of  mediciaes  teach  us — 

1.  That  two  identical  doses  given  in  rapid  succession 
mutually  increase  one  another's  medicinal  action. 

2.  Two  identical  doses  given  at  long  intervals  repeat 
the  medicinal  action  without  increasing  it. 

3.  If  a  small  dose  be  given  a  short  time  after  a  large 
one  it  increases  the  action  of  the  latter. 

4i.  If  a  small  dose  be  given  a  long  time  after  a  large  one 
it  neither  increases  nor  repeats  the  action  of  the  latter. 

5.  If  a  large  dose  be  given  shortly  after  a  small  one 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  thereby  increased. 

6.  If  a  large  dose  be  given  a  long  time  after  a  small 
one  the  action  of  the  latter  is  thereby  neither  increased 
nor  repeated. 

From  the  repetition  of  the  medicinal  doses  therefore 
only  two  different  kinds  of  action  are  observed — 1,  in- 
crease, or  2,  repetition  of  the  medicinal  action;  the 
former  by  the  renewal  of  the  doses  at  short  intervals,  the 
latter  by  their  renewal  at  long  intervals.  The  homceopa- 
thic  therapeutic  principle  can  derive  no  service  from  the 
increase  of  the  medicinal  action ;  the  repetition  of  the 
medicinal  action  at  long  intervals  is  the  only  kind  of 
repetition  which  seems  to  be  required  by  the  present 
state  of  things,  as  far  as  practice  is  concerned.  The 
repetition  of  the  medicine  is,  he  contends,  not  an  im- 
provement or  perfectioning  of  the  art,  hut  a,  mere  jm-aller 
shift,  occasioned  by  defective  knowledge  of  the  active 
sphere  of  action  of  most  medicines ;  by  the  ionumerable 
complications  of  most  diseases ;  by  the  frequent  selection 
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of  the  improper  remedy  ;  by  the  improper  dose ;  by  dietetic 
disturbances  of  the  medicinal  action,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Materia  Medica  must  be  referred  to,  to  ascertain 
what  is  a  long,  what  a  short  interval.  We  have  short 
and  long-acting  medicines.  In  all  medicines  some  parts 
of  their  action  come  on  quickly  and  last  but  a  short 
time ;  others  appear  late  and  last  longer.  The  duration 
of  action  varies  from  one  hour  to  several  weeks,  or  even 
months.  In  like  manner,  the  morbi&c  agencies  produce 
at  one  time  a  shorter,  at  another  a  longer  lasting  disease, 
and  the  health-restoring  agencies — the  medicines- 
must,  by  the  different  duration  of  their  actions,  resemble 
this  property  of  the  diseases. 

It  would,  he  contends,  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
similarity  to  give  slow-acting  medicines  and  doses  in 
rapid  diseases,  and  equally  opposed  to  this  principle 
would  it  be  to  give  slow  and  long-acting  medicines  at 
short  intervals,  and  vice  versa.  It  betrays,  he  alleges, 
but  a  scanty  acquaintance  with  Hahnemann's  doctrines 
to  say  that  the  smaUness  of  the  dose  does  not  appertain 
to  the  essentials  of  homoeopathy,  for  the  homoeopathic 
therapeutic  principle  is  not  capable  of  being  carried  into 
practice  without  both  smallness  of  the  doses  and  rarity  of 
their  administration.  [This  is  going  a  little  too  far,  as 
homoeopathic  cures,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  i^ere 
effected  before  Hahnemann  or  small  doses  were  known.] 
The  force  of  habit  is  a  powerful  enemy,  continues 
Attomyr,  to  repetition,  the  organism  becomes  in  time 
blunted  even  to  the  action  of  poisons.  It  was  an  expe- 
rience of  this  that  first  led  to  the  introduction  of  inter- 
current remedies.  It  has,  Dr.  Attomyr  remarks,  been 
stated  that  the  size  and  the  repetition  of  the  dose  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  age,  sex,  temperament  of  the 
patient,  the  character  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
so  forth.  But  all  this  appears  to  him  erroneous.  The 
repetition  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  dose.  As 
the  action  of  large  doses — so  he  says,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  homoeopathists — lasts  but  a  short  time, 
they  may  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  BOth.  of 
aconite  cannot  be  repeated  every  hour,  even  in  aa  acute 
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pneumonia,  but  the  3rd  may :  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
with  large  doses  often  repeated  corresponds,  he  thinks, 
more  to  the  homoeopathic  principle  than  with  high  po- 
tencies at  long  intervals.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  in 
all  this  Attomjrr,  who  is  a  reputed  Hahnemannist,  is 
quite  at  variance  with  Hahnemann,  who  directs  that  the 
acutest  diseases  shall  be  treated  with  the  30th  dilution 
repeated  frequently,  in  some  cases  as  often  as  every 
five  minutes.  Hahnemann  also  ascribed  to  the  higher 
dilutions  a  more  transitory  action. 

When,  says  Attomyr,  we  are  about  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient,  the  first  question  is — What  medicine  according  to 
the  homoeopathic  principle  ?  the  next — In  what  dose 
according  to  the  homoeopathic  principle  ?  The  answer 
to  the  second  question  determines  the  question  of  the 
repetition.  If  we  determine  for  a  larger  dose,  this  involves 
the  necessity  of  more  frequent  repetition,  and  vice  versa. 

Dr.  Attomyr  appears  to  me  to  be  a  framer  of  pretty 
hypotheses,  which,  however,  like  the  houses  that  children 
build  of  cards,  require  but  a  very  superficial  inspection  to 
convince  us  of  their  hollowness,  and  need  no  very  vigorous 
assault  to  overthrow  them  completely. 

Dr.  Koch,  in  his  work  On  Homceapathy^^  so  often  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  thus  formulizes 
what  he  has  to  say  respecting  the  repetition  of  the  medi- 
cines. 

1.  The  more  similar  the  medicinal  agent,  the  less  requi- 
site is  its  repetition.  Repetitions  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties not  only  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  certainty  of  the  cure. 

2.  The  less  similar  the  medicine,  the  oftener  must  the 
dose  be  repeated. 

3.  The  more  extensive  the  morbid  process,  the  oftener 
is  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  required. 

4.  The  more  acute  the  morbid  process,  the  more  fre- 
quent must  be  the  repetition;  the  more  chronic  the 
morbid  process  the  more  rare  must  be  the  repetition. 

5.  The  more  similar  the  medicine,  the  more  hurtful  is 
the  repetition  of  large  doses. 
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Dr.  Griesselich*  subjects  the  recorded  opinions  of  Hah- 
nemano  and  his  followers  upon  the  repetition  of  the 
medicines,  to  a  searchiag  {criticism  distinguished  by  his 
usual  sarcastic  and  genial  talent.  He  says  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  fixed  rules  for  the  repetition  of  the  dose  for 
all  cases ;  the  characteristics  of  each  case  must  be  well 
considered,  and  must  be  our  guide  upon  the  subject.  It  is, 
says  he,  absurd  to  speak  of  the  duration  of  the  action  of 
a  medicine,  we  can  only  speak  properly  of  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  a  dose ;  to  say  that  arsenic,  for  example, 
acts  for  thirty  or  forty  days  is  incorrect ;  we  might  just 
as  well  say  it  acts  for  ten  minutes  or  for  five  years.  In 
cases  of  cholera,  arsenic  may  be  given  every  ten  minutes, 
and  still  the  action  of  the  former  dose  be  expended  before 
the  next  is  given,  whereas  a  slow  arsenical  poisoning 
may  last  for  years.  There  is,  he  says,  an  incontrovertible 
rule  for  the  repetition,  and  that  is  this  :  the  dose  of  the 
properly  selected  remedy  should  not  be  repeated  as  long 
as  a  beneficial  action  is  observed  to  continue  from  its 
administration.  The  repetition  of  the  mediciue,  he  says, 
is  a  real  and  important  improvement  ia  the  method  of 
administering  it.  The  object  of  repetition  is  to  retain  the 
diseased  organism  ia  the  state  necessary  to  allow  it  to 
effect  the  cure.  The  repetition  of  the  medicine  renders 
its  impression  more  lasting.  The  repetition  of  the  medi- 
cine often  repairs  the  error  of  a  too  feeble  dose,  it  fre- 
quently effects  what  .might  have  been  accomplished  by  a 
first,  more  appropriate  and  more  powerful  dose. 

In  chronic  diseases,  when  we  are  sure  our  selection 
has  been  correct,  if  within  a  certain  period,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  no  amendment 
is  perceptible,  we  should  repeat  the  medicine ;  but  if  the 
amendment  is  going  on,  we  may  advantageously  leave  the 
patient  without  medicuie  for  days,  and  even  for  weeks; 
and. give  him  unmedicated powders  in  the  meantime.  As 
a  rule,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  longer 
in  chronic  diseases,  and  shorter  in  acute.  In  the  latter, 
too  frequent  repetition  ia  not  so  apt  to  do  harm  ;  whereas, 
by  waiting  too  long,  we  may  do  positive  injury,  .for  to 
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lose  time  in  such  cases  is  to  lose  eyerything.     Change  of 
dose  is  very  requisite  even  in  acute  diseases. 

In  acute  diseases  the  periods  of  exacerbation  must  be 
our  guide  for  the  repetition  of  the  medicine :  thus  in  dy- 
■entery,  vomiting,  and  cholera,  we  should  repeat  the 
dose  after  every  evacuation;  in  colic,  intermitting  iaceache, 
toothache,  and  such-like  pains,  the  dose  should  be  re- 
peated at  every  attack ;  and  if  the  dose  acts  no  longer, 
we  should  change  the  dose,  which  is  a  better  plan  than 
changing  the  medicine.  A  medicine  may  be  its  own 
antidote,  as  many  observations  show.  Hence,  in  many 
cases  the  success  of  a  weU-chosen  remedy  may  be  destroyed 
by  too  frequent  repetition. 

Dr.  Trinks,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  medicine  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  .at  a  time  when  such  advice  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Hahnemannic  purists  little  better  than 
high  treason,  considers  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of 
medicines  again  at  length  in  his  Materia  Medica,i  He 
says,  if  after  one  dose  of  a  medicine  the  symptoms  be- 
come altered  in  their  character,  the  same  medicine  must 
not  be  repeated ;  but  if  the  symptoms  are  merely  altered 
in  degree,  this  is  an  indication  for  repeating  the  medicine, 
and  it  should  be  repeated  as  long  as  it  exercises  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  disease.  It  is,  then,  only  the  alter- 
ation and  diminution  in  degree  of  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  that,  according  to  Trinks,  can  give  a  rational 
empuical  indication  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  medi- 
cine in  a  disease.  Dr.  Trinks  says,  that  as  no  one  dose  of  a 
medicine,  even  of  powerful  action,  is  capable  of  producing 
all  its  effects  on  the  organism,  so  one  dose  is  never  sul- 
ficient  to  eradicate  a  deeply-rooted  disease,  albeit  a 
superficial  slight  affection,  even  though  it  may  have 
lasted  some  considerable  time,  will  often  yield  to  one 
dose.  The  rule  Trinks  gives  for  the  period  of  the  repe- 
tition is,  that  a  second  dose  should  not  be  given  until 
the  improvement  effected  by  the  first  becomes  stationary ; 
and  this  rule,  he  says,  applies  to  acute  as  well  as  chronic 
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diseases.  The  more  the  safety  of  the  organism  is  threat- 
ened by  the  disease,  the  more  rapid  should  be  our  repe- 
tition of  the  medicine ;  in  the  acutest  forms  of  disease  we 
shall  have  to  give  the  medicine  every  four,  three,  or  two 
hours,  or  one,  half,  or  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  every  ten 
or  five  minutes  ;  and  continue  to  give  it  in  this  way  until 
the  danger  to  life  is  past.  In  chronic  diseases,  he  says, 
we  shall  much  oftener  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  same 
medicine  than  in  acute,  for  the  changes  in  the  latter  are 
usually  so  rapid  as  to  demand  a  change  of  remedy.  In 
chronic  diseases  we  should  continue  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine that  we  are  certain  is  indicated,  until  either  an 
alteration  is  effected  or  we  are  convinced  that  no  im- 
provement will  follow  its  contiDuance.  In  these  diseasea 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  medicine  oftener  than  every 
twelve,  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  seventy-two  hours; 
for  in  them  the  mediciues  act  more  slowly  than  in 
acute  diseases,  and  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  must 
also  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  medicine,  in 
regard  to  its  being  one  of  longer  or  shorter  action. 

The  transient  exaltation  of  the  symptoms,  often  pro- 
duced by  too  large  and  too  often  repeated  doses  of  the 
medicine,  may  often  be  allayed  by  giving  repeated  smaller 
doses  of  the  same  medicine,  and  per  contra  the  exaltation 

Produced  by  small  doses  may  be  subdued  by  larger  ones, 
n  chronic  diseases  the  susceptibility  of  the  organism  is 
often  blunted  by  giving  very  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
the  same  medicine,  but  occasionally  the  reverse  happens, 
and  the  susceptibility  is  increased  by  repeated  doses.  In 
the  former  case  we  must  give  stronger  doses,  in  the  latter 
we  must  descend  to  smaller  and  still  smaller  doses. 

Dr.  Arnold,  ia  his  recent  work  on  homoeopathy,^  gives 
the  foUowing  maxims  as  the  deductions  from  his  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  repetition  of  the  remedy : — 

1.  The  smaller  the  dose  is,  so  much  the  sooner  is  an- 
other necessary.  This,  however,  is  only  true,  he  says, 
with  respect  to  a  certain  strength  of  dose.  Very  mas- 
sive doses  are  often  soon  expelled  from  the  organism  in 

k  Idiop.  HeUT.,  326. 
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consequence  of  the  irritation  they  produce,  and  hence 
their  action  may  be  very  transient. 

2.  The  shorter  the  duration  of  action  of  a  medicine  is, 
the  more  rapid  must  be  its  repetition ;  the  longer  its  action, 
the  slower  must  its  repetition  be.  The  duration  of  action 
of  a  medicine  is  very  various  in  different  individuals  and 
in  different  diseases.  It  is  shorter  in  persons  of  lively 
nature,  longer  in  those  of  a  torpid  nature ;  it  may  run 
its  course  in  a  few  hours  in  acute  diseases,  while  it  may 
last  da^s  in  chronic  maladies. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  action  of  a  medicine  is  different 
in  the  same  person  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  is 
generally  shorter  in  the  diseased  than  in  the  healthy  body. 
The  more  rapid  the  course  of  the  disease  is,  the  more 
frequent  must  the  repetition  be,  and  vice  versa.  In 
acute  diseases  the  dose  must  be  repeated  till  crises  appear; 
in  chronic  affections,  until  symptoms  of  reaction  occur. 

4.  When  anything  occurs  to  disturb  or  stop  the  action 
of  the  medicine  administered,  the  more  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  wiU  be  demanded.  The  more  strict 
the  diet,  the  more  rarely  is  it  requisite  to  repeat  the  medi- 
cine, and  vice  versa.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  two  or  three 
strong  doses  of  a  remedy  and  then  a  dose  of  its  antidote, 
in  cases  of  deeply-rooted  diseases  and  little  excitability 
of  the  organism. 

There  are  many  others  whom  I  might  have  cited  as 
having  written  with  more  or  less  learning  on  the  subject 
of  the  repetition  of  medicines,  but  I  believe  I  have,  in  what 
I  have  read  to  you,  detailed  the  principal  opinions  that 
have  been  broached  on  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be  a 
useless  waste  of  your  time  to  give  you  the  details  of  those 
recorded  opinions  of  other  homoeopathists  of  less  note, 
which  would  be  mostly  mere  repetitions  of  what  you 
have  already  heard.  I  shall  therefore  bring  this  lecture 
to  a  conclusion  by  making  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  repetition  of  the  dose ;  a  question,  only  second 
(if  second)  in  importance  to  that  of  the  selection  of  the 
dose  itself. 

It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  Hahnemann  was  in- 
fluenced entirely  by  the  theoretical  notions  he  had  adopted 
relative  to  the  supposed  curative  action  of  the  homoeo- 
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pathic  agent,  in  the  advice  he  at  one  time  gave  to  ad- 
minister one,  and  only  one,  dose  of  the  medicine.  His 
theory  was,  as  you  are  aware,  that  the  disease  yielded 
to  the  medicine  in  virtue  of  the  medicinal  disease  heing 
the  stronger  of  the  two;  and  further,  such  was  his 
opinion  of  the  enormous  superiority  of  the  medicinal  dis- 
ease in  point  of  strength,  that  he  held  that  the  medicine 
could  not  possibly  be  given  in  so  small  a  dose  as  that  it 
should  not  be  more  powerful  than  the  natural  disease. 
Holding  these  views,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  consider 
more  than  one  dose  as  not  only  superfluous  but  injurious, 
as  apt  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  medicinal  disease 
already  set  up  by  the  first  dose.  His  direction  not  to 
give  another  dose  before  the  action  of  the  first  is  ex- 
pended, which  was  the  next  modification  of  his  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  the  repetition,  was  also  founded  in  error, 
or  at  least  led  to  an  almost  impracticable  practice,  o\\ing 
to  his  belief  in  the  absolute  duration  of  the  action  of  the 
various  medicines.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  dose  of 
calcarea  will  in  some  cases  act  for  forty  or  sixty  days,  or 
even  longer;  but  we  can  readily  conceive  cases  where 
its  action  will  not  last  longer  than  as  many  hours,  ot 
even  minutes.  Hahnemann  did  not  at  first  take  into 
consideration  that  the  duration  of  the  action  of  a  medi- 
cine was  entirely  relative  and  conditional;  and  here 
again  we  find  the  great  individualizer  of  disease  dealing 
in  the  most  extensive  generalizations,  in  defiance  of  his  ovn 
injunctions  to  individualize  aU  cases  of  disease.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  each  medicine  could  only 
cure  a  disease  of  a  certain  duration.  The  repetition  w 
the  medicine  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  determinable 
thj  the  supposed  duration  of  the  action  of  the  remedy.  Hah- 
nemann, indeed,  practically  abandoned  this  notion  in  his 
later  years,  and  prescribed  the  repetition  of  the  medicine, 
irrespective  altogether  of  its  supposed  duration  of  actioa 
The  standard  he  then  fixed  was  one  of  a  very  arbitraij 
character.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  disease  wn 
to  be  our  guide.  It  seems  to  have  been  some  practical  afr 
quaintance  with  that  most  fearful  and  intense  of  diseases; 
cholera,  that  first  led  him  to  break  through  his  former 
rule ;  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  disease,  from  its  i* 
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vasion  to  its  termination  by  death  or  recovery,  often  did 
not  amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  supposed  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  medicine  ;  accordingly,  the  medicine 
was  to  be  prescribed  iu  some  cases  as  often  as  every  five 
minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  rule  for  determining  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  can  be  deduced,  either  from  the  sup- 
posed duration  of  the  medicine's  action,  or  from  the  ia- 
tensity  of  the  disease,  or  from  the  so-called  potency  of  the 
medicinal  preparation  as  some  have  proposed.     I  believe, 
it  will  idtimately  be  found  that  the  repetition  of  the 
dose  will  be  determinable  by  the  periods  of  exacerbation 
of  the  disease.     In  chronic  diseases,   I  believe,  if  we 
attend  to  their  manifestations,  we  shall  observe  a  certain 
amount  of  periodicity  in  them  all.     Some,  for  example, 
have  regular  periods  of  exacerbation  and  intermission; 
others  there  are  which  still  exhibit  exacerbations  or  in- 
termissions, but  these  are  of   an   irregular  character. 
Others,  again,  though  not  presenting  any  complete  inter- 
missions, will  be  found  to  offer  at  least  remissions,  corre- 
sponding it  may  be  to  different  periods  of  the  day,  of  the 
week;  or  even  of  the  lunar  month.      I  think  our  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine  in  chronic  diseases  should  be  iu  a 
manner  regulated  by  this  periodicity  of  the   disease. 
In  regularly  intermitting  diseases  we   should  give  our 
medicine  at  some  fixed  period,  anterior  to,  during,  or 
subsequent  to  the  fit,  whichever  experience  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  the  most  appropriate  time.     When  the  fits  of 
disease  are  irregular,  as,  fcr  instance,  in  many  cases  of 
neuralgia,  the  medicine  should  be  given    during    the 
attack.      When  there  are  merely  remissions  and  aggra- 
vations at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  chronic  diseases,  our  remedy  should  be  given  ob 
some  time  having  a  stated  relation  to  the  period  of  the 
exacerbation,  to  be  determined  likewise  by  experience. 
In  acute  diseases,  the  frequency  of  our  repetition  of  the 
dose  must  be  determined  by.  the  rapidity  of  the  disease, 
or  by  the  danger  attending  it,  or  by  the  irregular  exacer- 
bations that   occur  in  it ;   thus  it  is  a  good  plan  ii^ 
diarrhoea  to  repeat  the  medicine  after  every  evacuation ; 
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in  hooping-cough  to  give  a  dose  after  every  fit,  and  so  forth.' 
By  this  plan,  as  regards  both  the  chronic  and  acute 
diseases,  we  shall  make  the  action  of  the  medicine  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  the  disease,  not  only  in  point  of 
homoeopathic  character,  but  also  as  regards  the  perioda 
of  the  aevelopment  of  the  medicinal  influence. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  dose  of  the  medicine  can  in- 
fluence us  in  regard  to  its  repetition,  although  this  has 
been  adduced  by  some  homoBopathists  as  a  determining 
motive.  Thus  Attomyr  states  that  the  smaller  the  dose 
the  rarer  must  be  its  repetition ;  whereas,  as  the  object 
of  repetition  is  only  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  power 
in  the  original  dose,  we  should  naturally  be  induced  to 
draw  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  from  that  given  by 
Attomyr,  and  rather  say  with  Arnold,  the  smaller  the 
dose  the  weaker  it  must  be,  and  the  more  occasion  must 
there  be  for  eking  out  this  want  of  power  by  frequent 
repetition.  True,  practically,  we  almost  all  act  upon 
Attomyr' s  rule,  and  we  generally  repeat  the  smallest 
doses  more  rarely  than  the  largest,  but  the  reason  of  this 
is  not  that  given  by  Attomyr,  but  this — viz.,  that  we 
usually  prescribe  the  smallest  doses  in  the  most  chronic 
diseases,  where  frequent  repetition  is  inapplicable  for 
other  reasons,  and  we  give  the  larger  doses  in  acute 
diseases,  and  by  repetition  increase  the  power  of  the 
medicine.  Thus  we  observe  that  Hahnemann,  who  had 
a  uniform  dose  for  all  diseases,  did  not  hesitate  to 
prescribe  the  30th  dilution  as  often  as  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  very  acute  diseases. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  by  the  repetition  of  the 
medicine,  viz.,  the  increase  of  its  power,  could  not  in 
most  cases,  though  it  might  in  some,  be  gained  by  giving 
a*  much  larger  dose  at  once,  for  I  have  shown  that,  with 
regard  to  most  medicines,  the  eflects  of  a  larger  dose  are 
totally  different  from  those  of  a  small  one ;  the  former 


1  Similar  ideas  respecting  the  repetition  of  the  medicine  are  expressed  in  » 
paper  by  Dr.  Scott,  which  I  haTC  perused  in  manuscript  while  these  sheets  were 
gomg  through  the  press.  As  this  lecture  was  first  delivered  nearly  two  jean 
ago,  the  views  expressed  in  it  similar  to  those  entertained  by  Dr.  Scott  were  not 
saggested  to  me  by  his  essay ;  in  fact,  I  have  merely  followed  up  the  hints  given 
by  OrieaseUch  (t.  antea,  p.  487). 
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giving  rise  to  the  irritant  or  chemical  effects  of  the 
medicine,  the  latter  acting  specifically,  and  as  it  is  this 
specific  action  alone  we  wish  to  increase  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  we  can  only  effect  it  by  repeating  the  medicinal 
dose  with  more  or  less  frequency. 

A  great  deal  of  needless  fear  prevails  among  some 
homoBopathic  practitioners  with  respect  to  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  first  dose  by  repeating  the  remedy.  This 
fear  was  undoubtedly  first  raised  by  Hahnemann  him- 
self, who  spoke  strongly  of  the  bad  effects  that  must 
inevitably  result  if  the  medicine  were  repeated  before  it 
had  exhausted  its  action;  but  though  by  advice  and 
practice  he  subsequently  recommended  a  very  frequent 
repetition  of  the  medicine,  some  of  his  disciples  have 
proved  more  Hahnemannian  than  Hahnemann  himself, 
and  have  continued,  long  after  his  disavowal,  to  maintain 
the  injuriousness  of  repeating  the  medicine  within  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  sixty  days.  The  most  notable  of  these 
repetition-dreaders  is  Bonninghausen,  who,  years  after 
Hahnemann's  adoption  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of 
medicine,  and  in  the  face  of  two  cases  which  he  details 
from  Hahnemann's  practice,  where  repetitions  were  prac- 
tised, refers  back  to  Hahnemann's  injunctions  against 
repetition  as  being  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  Hahnemannian 
system  of  treatment.*"  If  the  medicine  be  given  once  a 
day  in  the  majority  of  chronic  diseases,  I  believe  no 
accidents  will  occur  that  can  be  traceable  to  too  frequent 
repetition,  and  I  further  believe  that  bv  this  plan  the 
good  service  that  it  is  in  the  power  oi  the  remedy  to 
render  will  be  sooner  effected,  than  if  we  give  the  dose 
less  frequently.  In  acute  diseases,  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  any  disagreeable  effects  from  giving  the  remedy  at 
the  exacerbation-periods  previously  alluded  to,  and 
though  we  do  undoubtedly  nnd  that  our  medicine  some- 
times acts  too  violently,  the  amount  of  it  given,  more 
than  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  will  be  found  to  be 
at  fault. 

»N.  ArohiT,  i.  1, 95  et  seq. 
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OK  THE  ALTEENATION  OP  MBDICHfES  ;  ON  THE  ADMI5I8- 
TBATIOK  OP  MOBE  THAN  ONU  MEDICINE  AT  A  TIME; 
AND   ON  THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF   AXJXILIABIES. 

The  subjects  that  will  occupy  our  attention  this  eyening 
have  given  rise  to  much  wordy  warfare  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Hahnemann,  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  un- 
necessary bitterness  on  the  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
be  the  Elishas  of  homoeopathy — the  sole  inheritors  of 
the  prophetic  mantle  of  our  great  Master. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organon^  Hahnemann  has 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  medLies  in  alternation :- 

"  It  is  only  in  some  cases  of  ancient  chronic  diseases 
which  are  liable  to  no  remarkable  alterations,  which  have 
certain  fixed  and  permanent  fundamental  symptoms,  that 
two  almost  equally  appropriate  homoeopathic  remedies 
may  be  successfully  employed  in  alternation."  The 
reason  he  gives  for  this  procedure  is  that  the  supply  of 
thoroughly  proved  medicines  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  find  among  them  one  which  shall  exactly  correspond 
to  some  cases.  He  regards  this  technical  operation  as  a 
mere  makeshift  until  better  times — ^that  is,  until  our 
Materia  Medica  shall  be  richer.  In  the  later  editions 
of  the  OrganorC  he  sets  his  face  against  this  practice,  on 
the  ground  that  the  number  of  remedies  we  know  the 
physiological  action  of  is  no  longer  small,  but  suffices  to 
meet  every  case,  and  also  on  this  groimd,  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  alterations  the  first  remedy  will  have  effected 
in  the  morbid  condition,  so  as  to  render  the  selection  of 
an  entirely  different  remedy  imperative. 

In  some  diseases,  especially  acute  diseases  of  fixel 
character,  however,  he  advised,  from  experience  of  ib 
advantage,  the  alternation  of  two  or  more  remedies. 


n  Par.  145.  o  Fifth  edition,  §  cbdx. 
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Thus,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  typhus  fever,p  he  advised  the 
alternation  of  hryonia  and  rhus.  In  an  epidemic  of  pur- 
pura mDiaris**  he  counselled  the  alternation  of  aconite 
and  coffea.  In  croup  he  advised  the  alternate  or  rather 
sequential  employment  of  aconite,  spongia,  and  hep<ir 
sulphurisJ 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon*  he  says : — "  When 
for  other  diseases  also  we  may  consider  it  requisite,  as 
far  as  we  can  calculate,  to  give  eight,  nine,  or  ten  doses 
of  tinct,  sulphtiris,  it  is  yet  more  expedient  in  such  a 
case  to  interpose  after  every,  or  every  second  or  third 
dose,  a  dose  of  another  medicine,  which  in  this  case  is 
next  in  point  of  homoeopathic  suitableness  to  sulphur 
(usually  hepar  sulpkuris),  and  to  allow  this  to  act  for 
eight,  nine,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  before  again  commenc- 
ing a  course  of  three  doses  of  sulphur."  He  also  imme- 
diately afterwards  states  that  it  is  necessary  occasionally 
to  interpose  a  dose  of  ntuv  or  pulsatilla  betwixt  the  doses 
of  sulphur  in  such  a  course,  if  sidphur  symptoms  make 
their  appearance.  Again,  he  mentions  with  approval 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Griesselich,  to  the  effect  that  when 
we  find  that  sulphur  is  not  well  borne  by  the  patient  we 
may  interpose  a  dose  of  mercurius  metallicus,  when  we 
shall  find  that  after  the  action  of  the  medicine  the  sulphur 
will  be  well  borne  by  the  patient.  Por  the  prophylaxis 
of  cholera  he  advises  the  alternation  of  cuprum  and 
veratrum. 

In  the  Chronic  Diseases^  he  mentions,  inter  alia,  that  he 
had  cured  some  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  or  rather 
some  epidemics,  of  that  disease,  with  aconite  alternated 
with  ipecacuanha,  etna  alternated  with  capsicum,  a/mica 
alternated  with  ipecacuanha,  etc. ;  and  he  further  states 
that  some  kinds  of  marsh-ague  can  only  be  cured  by 
china  combined  (alternated)  with  antipsonc  medicines. 

Dr.  Hering"  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  at  length 
upon  the  technicality  of  the  alternation  of  medicines 
He  says,  that  a  very  short  time  after  he  first  became, 
acquainted  with  homoeopathy,  in  1822,  he  cured  a  liver 


p  Lesser  Writings,  p.  712.  q  Ibid.,  p.  781.  f  E.  A.  M.  L.,  vi.  19*. 
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complaint  with  jaundice  by  the  alternate  administration 
of  ruta  ^j  and  ignaiia  12,  every  third  or  fourth  day.  After- 
wards he  found  it  a  good  plan  to  alternate  a  long  and 
a  short-acting  remedy,  both  of  which  corresponded  to  a 
portion  of  the  symptoms.  He  mentions  that  Dr.  Ihm 
of  Philadelphia  cured  a  case  of  dropsy  in  a  child  by  alter- 
nating hryonia  aind  pulsatilla.  It  is,  he  says,  often  useful 
to  give  an  acute  remedy  speedily  after  a  chronic  one  ;  as 
aconite  after  sulphzM^,  hepar  after  ailicea  or  zinc,  nux  after 
a/rsenic.  By  so  doing,  he  asserts,  we  do  not  put  a  stop 
to  the  action  of  the  first  remedy.  In  all  such  cases,  he 
observes,  there  occurs  a  third  action,  corresponding  to 
those  syinptoms  in  which  both  remedies  differ  from  each 
other.  Hence,  says  he,  in  the  teeth  of  Hahnemann's 
advice,  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  as  prophylactics  two 
such  remedies  as  cupru/m  and  veratrvm  alternately  for 
cholera,  for  they  will  be  unable  in  the  very  least  to  give 
protection  against  what  they  possess  in  common. 

Belying  upon  this  third  action  just  alluded  to,  lie  has 
often  given  m  chronic  diseases  two  antipsorics,  which  each 
covered  a  portion  of  the  symptoms,  in  rapid  alternation. 
Thus  to  a  liver  case  he  first  gave  kali  carbonicum,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  carbo  vegetcibilis  in  a  few  days,  with  wonder- 
ful success.  In  perfectly  similar  cases,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  remedy  given  alone  was  able  to  effect  a  like 
cure. 

Hitherto,  he  says,  he  has  generally  given  those  anti- 
psorics that  act  more  briefly  and  slightly  (such  as  carbo 
vegetabilis,  aurum,  argentum,  platina,  cuprum,  conium^ 
colocynihis,  dulcamara,  belladonna,  rhus,  clematis,  anacar- 
dium,  staphisagria,  thuja,  8ahina,8abadilla,moschu8yy  after 
the  more  powerful  antipsorics  (such  as  catistictwi,  phot' 
phorus,  natrum  muriaticvm,  kali  carbonicum,  natrum  car- 
honicum,  calcarea,  alumina,  magnesia,  silicea,  agraricuSf 
hovista,  Ivcopodium,  sepia,  bulimus  (?)). 

The  administration  of  a  remedy  in  alternation  with  its 
antidote  he  commends.  He  learnt  this  technicality,  he 
says,  in  the  dry  bellyache  of  the  West  Indies.  Oolocgn- 
this,  which  he  found  to  be  the  specific  for  this  disease, 
in  some  cases  caused  frightful  aggravations,  for  which 
he  gave  black  coffee  by  teaspoonfuls ;  and  he  found  this 
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Buch  an  excellent  i)lan,  that  he  went  on  with  it  and  treated 
numerous  cases  in  this  way.  A  similar  plan  he  has 
adopted  in  reference  to  conium  and  coffee,  sepia  and 
vinegar,  and  occasionally  phosphorus  and  opivm.  This 
practice  is,  he  remarks,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  violent 
paroxysms  of  gout.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  antidotes  that  completely  do  away  with 
the  action  of  a  medicine  ;  the  stronger  medicines  always 
continue  to  act  through  the  weaker.  Camphor  is,  ne 
says,  adapted  for  alternation  with  very  few  medicines. 
In  the  alternation  of  remedies  attention  must,  he  insists, 
be  paid  to  the  symptomatic  relationships  of  the  remedies. 

Dr.  Gross^  soon  afterwards  expressed  himself  favourable 
to  the  alternation  of  remedies.  We  have  no  reason  to 
be  embarrassed,  he  says,  if  we  find  that  our  patient's  case 
is  only  partly  covered  by  one  remedy  and  partly  by 
another,  in  that  case  we  must  give  the  two  remedies  in 
alternation ;  and  he  relates  a  case  where  he  gave  hello- 
donna  and  puUatilla  every  ninety-six  hours  alternately, 
with  the  most  perfect  success. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion*"  he  again  alludes  to  this 
technicality.  Aconite  and  belladonna  in  alternation,  he 
asserts,  mutually  complete  their  respective  spheres  of 
action ;  the  same  vdth  belladonna  ana  lachesis,  and  with 
belladonna  and  sepia. 

Dr.  Rummel,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Gross's  paper,  corroborates 
this  observation;  he  commends  the  alternate  adminis- 
tration of  belladonna  and  mercuriiis  in  quinsy,  of  china 
and  the  appropriate  homoeopathic  remedy  in  masked 
intermittent  fever,  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimoniv/m  in 
gastric  affections,  of  belladonna  and  graphites  in  lupus. 

Dr.  Hartmann  expresses  himsefr  in  favour  of  the 
alternation  of  remedies  in  certain  cases.  He  has  seen 
excellent  effects  from  the  alternation  of  chamomilla  and 
ignatia,  ipecacuanha  and  ignatia,  aconite  and  coffea.  In 
his  Theraptttics^  he  insists  on  the  rationality  of  alternating 
two  different  remedies;  in  cases,  for  instance,  where  there 
is  a  complication  of  two  different  diseases,  as  scarlatina 
and    purpura    miliaris :    belladonna  corresponds  to  the 

1 
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former,  aconite  to  the  latter;  and  these  two  remedies 
may  be  given  alternately  every  three  hours,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  patient.  Dulcamara  and  belladonna  may, 
he  savs,  be  advantageously  alternated  in  sore-throat.  In 
phthisis,  where  there  is  an  almost  constant  febrile  state,  it 
IS,  he  savs,  good  practice  to  give,  in  alternation,  with  the 
principal  specific,  some  apyretic  remedy,  as  aconite, 
acidum  hydrocyanicvm,  or  latirocerasus.  He  also  alludes 
to  the  necessity  of  alternating  the  remedies  in  croup,  a 
practice  which  we  have  seen  Hahnemann  himself  advises. 

Dr.  ^gidi^  says  that  in  very^  painful  diseases,  such 
as  toothache,  where  the  selection  of  the  appropriate 
remedy  is  often  difficult,  and  must  yet  be  made  quicklv, 
he  found  himself  forced,  in  order  not  to  lose  his  patient, 
to  give  him  several  remedies,  perhaps  three  or  four,  and 
let  him  take  one  every  hour  or  every  two  hours.  He 
found  this  plan  so  successful  that  he  fell  upon  the  idea 
of  extending  it  to  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  where 
several  remedies  seemed  to  be  equally  indicated.  He  was 
gratified  to  find  that  his  new  plan  proved  most  successful. 
In  acute  diseases,  where  three  or  four  remedies  were 
equally  indicated,  he  gave  them  successively  every  two 
or  three  hours.  In  chronic  diseases,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  he  gives  a  different  remedy  morning  and 
evening,  or  he  changes  only  every  day  or  every  t\«ro  days, 
and  after  the  patient  has  finished  the  course  he  allows 
him  to  wait  without  medicine,  in  acute  diseases  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  chronic,  four,  eight,  or  four- 
teen days,  m  order  to  give  time  for  the  reaction  to  take 
place.  This  practice  is  of  course  entirely  exceptional,  aud 
only  to  be  adopted  where  the  difficulty  of  selecting  any 
one  from  among  three  or  four  remedies,  all  equally  indi- 
cated, is  insurmoimtable. 

Dr.  Hirsch*  expresses  his  high  opinion  of  the  rapid 
administration  of  several  different  remedies  in  alterna- 
tion, and  he  states  that  the  most  careful  observation  h&s 
convinced  him  of  the  inestimable  value  of  this  techni- 
cality ;  he  gives  several  cases  where  he  gave  chamamilht 
12,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  dulcamara  30,  which  was 


7  Archiv.  xiv.  3,  82.  »  Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  v.,  No.  16, 
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repeated  in  twelve  minutes;  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  gave  puhatilla  30,  and  then  arsenicum  30.  Such 
a  confused  succession  of  different  remedies  gives  us  no 
high  opinion  of  Dr.  Jlirsch's  carefulness,  either  in  obser- 
vation or  in  selecting  the  right  remedy,  for  it  is  very- 
probable  that  he  would  have  cured  his  case  much  better 
had  he  devoted  more  time  and  study  to  the  selection  of 
the  one  right  remedy. 

Dr.  Kampfer*  looks  upon  the  alternation  of  remedies 
as  a  makeshift  indispensable  in  practice,  in  consequence 
of  our  inability  in  every  case  to  determine  which  of  two 
or  more  remedies  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  case.  He 
believes  that  when  we  succeed  with  this  practice,  our 
success  depends  on  the  antidotal  relation  of  the  medicines 
to  each  other.  Where  two  remedies  seem  to  be  equally 
suitable,  he  believes  it  would  be  better  practice  to  give 
first  one  of  them  in  repeated  doses,  and  watch  what  effect 
it  produced  before  givmg  the  other ;  about  which  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  only  the  cases  in  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  alternating  practice  are 
precisely  those  where  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  several 
hours  without  doing  all  in  our  power  to  relieve  the 
patient. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  he  admits  the  necessity 
of  giving  several  remedies  in  rapid  succession,  but  he 
says,  contrary  to  the  dictum  of  Hering,  that  the 
symptomatic  relationship  of  the  medicines  among  each 
other  should  not  be  our  guide  for  their  alternation  or 
successive  administration,  but  that  the  morbid  picture 
should  alone  influence  our  choice.  He  gives  a  case  of  a 
very  severe  attack  of  croup,  where  he  gave  first  arsenicttm 
30,  then  phosphorus  30,  then  spongia  6,  and  lastly,  hepar 
4,  each  in  the  dose  of  a  drop  in  water,  and  the  last  three 
at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  in  two  hours  the 
danger  was  over.  He  does  not  hold  this  up  as  a  model 
cure ;  in  fact,  he  says  he  gave  the  remedies  in  this  rapid 
succession,  because  he  did  not  know  which  of  the 
remedies  was  the  most  indicated,  and  the  case  was  so 
desperate  he  could  not  wait  till  each  had  expended  its 
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action  before  giving  the  next.  I  suspect  these  simple 
reasons  alleged  by  Dr.  Kampfer  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  real  reasons  of  most  practitioners  for  adopting 
such  a  practice,  and  any  other  reasons  that  have  been 
offered  are  generally  put  forward  to  conceal  these  real 
ones. 

Where,  says  Griesselich,b  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
right  remedy,  then  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  imperative 
to  give  in  alternation  two  remedies  of  allied  mode  of 
action ;  but  this,  he  says,  is  very  different  from  that 
slovenly  practice  which  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  which  of  two  remedies  was  most  indicated,  but 
gives  two  or  more  remedies  in  alternation,  in  order  to 
save  trouble. 

Dr.  Trinks*^  says,  that  the  practice  of  alternating  two 
medicines  is  adopted  nominally  in  those  cases  in  which 
among  the  list  of  proved  medicines  the  most  appropriate 
one  cannot  be  accurately  discovered.  But  he  quietly 
hints  that  this  may  not  be  always  the  true  reason  for 
the  practice,  but  that  it  may  be  sometimes  owing  to 
a  subjective  want  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is,  he  says,  strictly  speaking, 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  homoeopathy,  which  allows  of 
the  employment  of  but  one  remedy  at  a  time;  and 
another  remedy  ought  not  to  be  given  imtil  the  action  of 
the  first  is  carefuUy  noted,  for  it  may  effect  such  a  change 
in  the  morbid  picture  as  to  cause  the  second  medicine 
to  be  no  longer  indicated.  Although,  he  says,  many 
cases  have  been  cured  by  the  alternation  of  two  remedies, 
it  is  not  a  practice  worthy  of  imitation.  Homoeopathy 
demands  the  greatest  individualization  and  the  greatest 
carefulness  in  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  and  cannot 
sanction  such  a  procedure,  the  less  so  as  the  supply  of  w^eU- 
proved  medicines  is  now  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost; 
an  impossibility  that  we  should  fail  to  discover  amid  the 
recorded  pathogenetic  symptoms  the  counterpart  of  the 
disease  we  have  to  treat.  As  a  makeshift  in  certain 
cases  the  practice  may  be  allowed ;  for  two  remedies  given 
in  alternation  do  often  seem  mutually  to  support  each 
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other's  action,  and  perhaps  we  may  grant  that  in  certain 
cases  such  mutual  support  is  necessary,  but  these  cases 
are,  at  the  best,  exceptional;  we  know  as  yet  no 
certain  rules  nor  guiding  principles  for  having  recourse 
to  the  alternation  of  two  remedies,  and  in  our  employ- 
ment of  this  technicality  we  can  be  guided  by  ex- 
perience only.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to 
obscure  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medicines.  The 
alternation  of  three  or  four  medicines,  as  recommended 
and  practised  by  some  physicians,  smacks  of  the  mixture- 
loving  propensities  of  the  old  school,  and  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  or  countenanced. 

Dr.  Marcy*^  says:  "In  all  cases  of  urgent  acute 
disease,  in  which  we  can  find  no  single  remedy  which 
corresponds  to  the  prominent  symptoms,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  a  second  remedy  which  shdl  cover  the  remaining 
symptoms,  and  administer  it  in  alternation  with  the 
first.  Pneumonia  is  often  accompanied  by  cerebral 
inflammation,  typhus  fever  by  serious  disorder  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  nervous  system ; 
intermittent  fever  by  enlargement  of  the  liver,  jaundice, 
cough,  etc. ;  and  other  mjdadies  by  affections  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  strictly  connected  with 
the  original  complaint.  In  examples  of  this  kind,  the 
alternation  of  remedies  is  both  proper  and  necessary ;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  more 
desirable  that  a  single  medicine  should  be  chosen  which 
covers  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease." 

In  this  country.  Dr.  Beilby*  has  recently  denounced 
the  alternation  of  medicines  in  disease  in  general,  and 
in  pleurisy  in  particular,  whereas.  Dr.  Horner^  is  just  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  and  he  states  that  aconite  does  not 
act  nearly  so  well  in  inflammation  of  the  limgs  when 
given  alone,  as  when  alternated  with  hryonia. 

As  regards  chronic  diseases,  I  cannot  help  regarding 
the  reason  generally  alleged  for  employing  this  techni- 
cality, viz.,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not 
sufficiently  covered  by  the  pathogenesy  of  one  medicine, 
but  that  they  are  by  two,  as  utterly  insufficient,  and 
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there  are  much  more  powerful  arguments  for  its  total 
abandonment    in    such    cases.     For  instance,  what  a 
blind   and  unthinking  enumeration  of  symptoms  does 
it  not  imply  to  say  that  the  deficient  symptoms  of  .the 
one  medicine   may  be  eked  out  by  the  effects   of  an- 
other.    Thus,*  suppose  we  find   a    medicine  that  cor- 
responds to  a  case  of  disease  in  every  respect,  except 
that  it  has  not  among  its  recorded  pathogenetic  effects 
some  particular   stomach-ache   or   other  pain  that  the 
patient  complains  of,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pathogenesy  of  another  medicine,  which  we  shall  suppose 
only  corresponds  to  the  case  in  this  particular  symptom, 
would  it  not  be  to  set  all  science  at  defiance  to  give  the 
first  medicine  and  help  out  its  action  by  the  subsequent 
administration  of   the    stomach-ache    medicine?    This 
practice  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  compound  prescrip- 
tions of  the  allopathists,  and  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  are 
identical  with  those  given  in  justification  of  this  hotch- 
potch practice.     But  though  it  is  a  practice  to  be  repre- 
hendea  and  avoided,  I  fear  it  is  one  that  obtains  pretty 
extensively  amongst  homoeopathic  practitioners  in  relation 
to  chronic  diseases ;  and  the  excuse  often  given  is,  that 
patients  with  these    aftections  are  seen  at   such  long 
mtervals  that  it  is  requisite  to  provide  them  with  a  course 
of  medicine,  and  as  it  is  unlikely  they  wiU  be  cured  by 
one  medicine,  the  next  best  is  prescribed  to  follow  or  to 
be  taken  in  alternation  with  the  first.     The  more  fre- 
quent private  reason  for  the  alternation  in  such  cases 
is   the  uncertainty    in    the   practitioner's    mind   as  to 
which  is  the  proper  medicine — an  uncertainty  that  must 
often  exist  even  with  the  most  skilful  of  us ;  and  the  ratio- 
nale of  the  practice  is  the  same  as  though  a  bad  shot 
should  put  two  or  three  bullets  into  his  rifie,  on  the  chance 
that  if  one  missed  the  other  might  hit,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  a  good  shot  would  be  much  more  certain  of 
hitting  his  mark  with  one  bullet  than  more,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  others  might  deflect  the  best-directiod  bullet  from 
its  course  by  their  mutual  concussions.     The  practice, 
by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  more  slovenly  prac- 
titioners of  homoeopathy,  of  giving  in  chronic  diseases 
two  different  medicines  of  long  action,  one  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  the  other  in  the  eyening,  is  in  no  way  to  be  justified, 
though,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  alternation,  at 
not  very  remote  intervals,  of  a  long  and  a  short-acting 
medicine  in  chronic  diseases  is  often  highly  successful. 
As  a  rule,  however,  in  chronic  diseases  we  should  always 
wait  for  the  effect  of  one  medicine  before  administering 
the  next ;  as  by  the  action  of  the  first  the  disease  may 
have  become  so  much  altered  as  no  longer  to  indicate  the 
use  of  the  second  medicine. 

It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  diseases  of  a  fixed 
course  and  character ;  such,  for  instance,  as  many  acute 
diseases,  where  our  medicines  are  employed  rather  for 
the  sake  of  moderating  the  violence  of  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease,  than  with  the  hope  of  cutting  short  the 
entire  malady.  We  know  of  some  affections,  for  instance, 
where,  after  the  febrile  stage  has  subsided,  certain  other 
symptoms  will  inevitably  set  in,  and  we  are  quite  justi- 
fied, even  by  Hahnemann's  rules,  in  prescribing  one 
remedy  adapted  to  the  febrile  condition,  followed  by 
another  more  specifically  suited  to  the  other  symptoms, 
and  if  the  febrile  disturbance  should  have  a  tendency  to 
recur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  our  antipyretic  may  be 
again  interposed  with  advantage. 

The  alternation  of  remedies  is  also  justified  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  previously  had  experience  of  the  course 
the  disease  will  take,  and  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  jfrom 
different  medicines  at  different  periods.  Eor  instance, 
we  know  of  some  diseases,  from  experience,  that  a  cer- 
tain medicLue  will  bring  them  a  certain  length  on  the  road 
to  cure;  but  that  this  medicine  is  advantageously  fol- 
lowed up  bv  such  another  medicine,  and  the  first  medi- 
cine is  useful  after  a  certain  action  of  the  latter.  The 
utility  of  experience  is  shown  by  our  being  able  to  predi- 
cate beforehand  the  efiect  one  medicine  and  then  another 
would  have ;  but  I  confess  such  cases  occur  but  rarely, 
especially  among  chronic  diseases ;  and  therefore  the 
prescription  of  medicines  in  alternation  is  very  seldom 
to  be  justified.  As  a  rule,  the  safer,  better,  and  more 
scientific  plan  is,  in  every  case  where  that  is  possible,  to 
take  a  fresh  survey  of  the  case  after  the  administration 
of  every  medicine,  before  we  think  of  proceeding  to  the 
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prescription  of  another  medicine ;  for  it  may  and  often 
does  happen  that  after  the  patient  has  taken  our  first  medi- 
cine for  some  time,  the  symptoms  still  indicate  the  repe- 
tition of  that  medicine,  or  are  so  fjor  altered  as  to  demand 
quite  a  different  remedy  from  the  one  we  thought  at  first 
would  rightly  follow  that  we  first  prescribed.  The  case, 
however,  is  different  where  we  feel  pretty  well  assured 
that  in  the  course  of  the  disease  some  symptoms  of  a 
fixed  character  wiU  arise  that  will  indicate  the  employ- 
ment of  another  and  totally  different  medicine ;  e,  g., 
when,  in  the  case  of  females,  the  menstrual  function  is 
certain  to  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  array  of  symptoms, 
which  we  know  will  require  to  be  treated  with  some  par- 
ticular medicine.  The  alternation  of  a  medicine  and  its 
antidote,  as  proposed  and  performed  by  Constantine 
Hering — in  this  way,  viz.,  giving  a  globule  of  colocynth 
30,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  black  coffee  alternately — seems 
certainly  to  be  highly  unscientific,  but  he  claims  for  it  a 
success  which,  if  authenticated,  would  undoubtedly 
justify  its  employment;  possibly  there  is  truth  in  his 
allegation  that  a  stronger  medicine  acts  through  its 
weaker  antidote.  Hahnemann  has  advised  in  the  Organon 
the  occasional  alternation  of  medicines  that  have  a  verv 
similar  action,  such  as  sulphur  and  hepar  sulphuris,  but 
this  was  at  the  time  when  he  entertained  the  idea  that  a 
medicine  could  not  bear  to  be  repeated  in  two  or 
more  successive  doses  ;  and  we  may  conceive  that  these 
directions  were  annulled  by  his  subsequent  admission 
that  a  medicine  might  be  repeated  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  times,  not  only  without  bad  effects,  but  with  great 
advantage.  In  diseases  of  such  frightful  rapidity  as 
cholera,  where  the  symptoms  change  from  minute  to 
minute,  it  is  often  imperative  to  give  the  most  appropriate 
medicines  in  alternation.  In  cases  of  disease  attended 
constantly  or  intermittently  with  some  febrile  action, 
almost  every  practitioner  has  seen  the  benefit  of  alter- 
nating aconite  with  the  more  homceopathic  specific,  and 
the  results  of  practice  show  the  absurdity  of  the  fears  of 
oar  clerical  censor,  to  the  effect  that  by  such  a  procedure 
we  would  destroy  the  specific  relation  of  the  disease  to 
the  latter  medicine.      The  illustration  he  gives,  if  I  re- 
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member  rightly,  is  this :  that  belladonna  is  the  homoeo- 
pathic specific  for  scarlet  fever,  but  if  we  take  away  the 
fever  by  means  of  aconite,  we  leave  the  scarlet  only,  for 
which  belladonna  is  not  specific.  But  he  might  make 
himself  perfectly  easy  on  this  head,  for  we  cannot  take 
away  the  fever  without  destroying  the  specific  malady  on 
which  the  fever  depends,  and  if  this  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  alternation  of  aconite  and  belladonna  better 
than  hj  belladonna  alone,  the  practice  is  good;  for  we  are 
not  concerned,  in  our  treatment  of  any  disease,  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  any  particular  medicine  to  be  the  specific  of 
that  disease,  but  to  cure  the  patient.  A  fact  or  two, 
however,  is  worth  all  the  speculation  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bechet,  in  his  recent  work  on  Purulent  Meningitis, 
to  the  effect  that  when  he  ceased  to  give  the  suitable 
medicines  in  alternation  the  disease  became  aggravated.' 
Hahnemann  mentions  several  substances  as  suitable 
when  given  successively  in  chronic  diseases  ;  thus  he 
states  that  calcarea  follows  sulphur  well,  and  lyco* 
podium  calcarea,  that  mercurius,  belladonna,  and  iodium 
are  a  good  series,  and  that  sepia  and  natrum  muriaticum 
succeed  each  other  weU.  Whether  it  was  merely 
experience,  or  the  certain  symptomatic  relationship 
the  medicines  in  these  series  bear  to  each  other, 
that  led  Hahnemann  to  recommend  them  in  succession, 
I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
not  intend  either  series  to  be  given  absolutely,  but  only 
if  on  investigation  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  admitted 
of  their  administration.  W  hat  he  probably  meant  to  say 
was,  that  it  would  often  be  found  that  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  sulphtir  for  instance,  calcarea  would  be 
indicated;  but  this  is  very  different  &om  the  prac- 
tice of  some  homoBopaths,  whom  I  have  seen  prescribe  for 
a  case  of  chronic  msease  a  long  Hst  of  remedies  to  be 
taken  in  succession,  whatever  might  happen.  Such 
practice  is  mere  slovenliness  and  carelessness;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  that  the  second 
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remedy  in  such  a  prescription  would  still  be  indicated 
after  the  action  of  the  first  had  expired,  or  the  third  after 
the  use  of  the  second.  Hahnemann's  advice  on  this  point 
is  to  be  considered  useful,  in  so  far  as  that  we  may  expect 
such  and  such  medicines  to  be  indicated  after  such  and 
such  others ;  but  it  was  never  meant  by  him  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  making  a  careful  survey  of  the 
case,  after  the  expiry  of  the  action  of  each  medicine,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  indications  for  the  next  remedy  to  be 
given. 

Hahnemann  also  speaks  occasionally  of  intercurrent 
remedies — medicines,  to  wit,  that  might  be  interposed 
betwixt  two  doses  of  an  antipsoric.  This  plan  he  pro- 
posed at  the  period  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
remedies,  he  absolutely  forbade  the  repetition  of  any 
antipsorics  without  the  interposition  of  another  remedy. 
Latterly,  however,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  entertained  no  dread  of  repeating  the  remedy  an  in- 
calculable number  of  times,  so  that  if  the  medicine 
continued  still  to  be  indicated,  there  would  now  be 
nothing  un-Hahnemannic  in  repeating  it  immediately 
without  the  interposition  of  any  intercurrent  remedy. 

Still,  in  some  of  the  instances  Hahnemami  gives,  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  give  one  of  his  intercurrent 
remedies ;  thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  great 
use  in  cases  oif  chronic  disease,  where  the  menses  come 
too  early,  too  profusely,  or  last  too  long,  to  interpose 
a  dose  (or  several  doses)  of  nux  vomica.  The  more 
constitutional  treatment  is  not  thereby  interrupted  but 
rather  assisted. 

The  next  point  that,  demands  consideration  is  tk 
question — Is  it-ibms^ess^ny  to  give  two  or  more  medicina 
at  once  ?  Almost  the  first  attacks  of  Hahnemann  upoD 
the  practice  of  the  old  school  were  denunciations  a.g^in$t 
its  complex  prescriptions,  and  almost  his  first  earnest  en- 
treaty to  his  colleagues  was  to  give  but  one  medicine  at 
a  time.  However  thoroughly  we  may  know  the  action  of 
two  medicines  separately,  it  is,  says  he,  impossible  that 
we  can,  froni  any  knowledge  we  possess  of  their  separate 
action,  predict  what  will  be  their  effects  in  combination. 
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Quackery,  he  exclaims,  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
complex  mixtures.**  What  a  withering  sarcasm  does  he 
not  pass  upon  the  ordinary  scientific  hotch-potch  system 
in  that  extraordinary  preface  to  the  Thesaurus  Medi- 
caminum ."  How  he  shows  up  the  extravagant  folly  of 
the  pedantic  prescriptions  of  the  old  school,  with  their 
constituent,  base,  excipient,  corrective,  and  director.  The 
arguments  that  hold  good  against  the  mixtures .  of 
the  old  school  are  equally  applicable  to  any  combinations 
of  the  homoeopathic  medicmes.  Notwithstanding  this, 
several  leading  men  in  the  homoeopathic  body  have  seri- 
ously proposed  a  practice  tantamount  to  the  mixing  of  two 
different  remedies  in  one  prescription.  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Somceopatht/,  Dr.  Liedbeck  of 
Sweden  proposes  to  give,  in  cases  where  two  medicines 
seem  equally  indicated,  the  chemical  compound  of  such' 
two,  if  such  a  substance  exist ;  for  example,  he  says  that 
in  chlorosis,  with  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  which  iron  was 
indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  sulphur  required  for 
some  cutaneous  disease,  he  had  found  it  very  advantageous 
to  administer  the  chemical  combination  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, to  wit,  sulphuret  of  iron.  Again,  he  believes 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  acetate  of  iron  in  chlorosis 
depends  as  much  upon  the  anemia-producing  power  of 
the  acetic  acid  in  the  medicine  as  on  the  specific  virtues 
of  the  iron;  for  the  physiological  action  of  the  acetic  acid, 
he  refers  to  the  popular  experience  that  vinegar  produces 
emaciation ;  and  he  makes  a  statement,  very  remarkable 
as  coming  from  so  sagacious  and  old  a  homoeopathist,  to 
the  effect  that  we  know  of  no  physiological  proving  of  the 
acetate  of  iron,  when  we  are  told  by  Hahnemann  himSelf, 
that  most  of  the  symptoms  he  gives  under  the  head  of 
ferrum  were  produced  by  its  acetate.  Nbnnunquam  bonus 
dormitat  Homerus.  Dr.  Liedbeck  is  so  proud  of  his  in- 
troduction of  this  mixture-practice  into  homoeopathy, 
that  he  soundly  rates  Dr.  Hering  for  plagiarism  of  his 
original  idea,  when  the  latter  worthy  recommends  calcarea 
arsenica  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.'^  Many  years  before 
this,  however.  Dr.  -^gidi'  had  made  a  proposition  for 
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the   mixture    of  two  remedies  in  certain  cases,  which 
deserves  our  attention,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  amongst  our  German  colleagues.     He  begins 
by  saying  that  we  all  know  the  wonderful  effects  of  mi- 
neral waters  in  certain  cases,  how  they  sometimes  cure 
diseases  that  have  resisted  all  the  resources  of  art ;  and 
when  we  examine  the  mineral  waters,  we  find  that  they 
contain,  in  small  quantities  generally,  more  than  one  anti- 
psoric  medicine.     This  fact  may,  he  says,  be  useful  as  a 
hint  to  the  homoBopathist  in  the  treatment  of  certain  obsti- 
nate diseases,  and  whilst  bearing  always  in  view  the  great 
therapeutic  law  of  similia  similibiM,  he  may  still  give  two 
medicines  in  combination.     Supposing  a  case  for  which 
he  cannot  find  any  one  medicme  that  covers  the  whole 
symptoms,  but  that  one  portion  corresponds  to  the  action 
of  one  medicine,  and  the  remainder  to  that  of  another; 
in  such  a  case  it  is,  he  contends,  useful  to  give  the  t\i  o 
remedies  together.    A  certain  number  of  the  globules 
of  each  is  to  be  put  in  a  bottleftd  of  water,  the  whole 
well  shaken,  and  thus  given  to  the  patient.    He  observes 
that  it  won't  do  to  give  medicines  thus  that  antidote  each 
other,  or  such  as  have  a  symptomatic  relationship  ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  procedure  is  only  admissible  with  remedies 
that  have  a  totally  different  mode  of  action.     He  says 
we  act  according  to  this  principle  when  we  give   such 
compounds  as  hepar  sulphuris  and  cinnahar  (he  forgets 
to  say  that  one  of  these  at  least  has  been  perfectly  and 
the  other  partially  proved  by  Hahnemann  himself),  and 
he  states  that  Hering  virtually  recognises  the  same  prac- 
tice when  he  proposes""  to  prove  augite,  lapis  lazuli^   and 
other  minerals,  which  are  only  chemical  compoiuids  of 
substances  already  employed  m  homoeopathy ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  recommend  the  proving  of  a  compound  body, 
and    another   to    propose    its    administration    without 
proving :  the  first  is  m  accordance,  the  last  contrary  to 
all  the  teachings  of  Hahnemann  and  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  homoeopathy,     ^gidi's  suggestion  caused,  as  I 
have  stated,  some  little  controversy  among  the  German 
homcBopathists,  and  the  practice  he  proposed  was  gene- 
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rally  condemned,  even  by  those  whose  opinioni|  in  other 
respects  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  teachings  of 
Hahnemann.  It  was  universally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  hitherto  pure  and  simple 
practice  of  giving  only  those  remedies  whose  positive 
action  on  the  healthy  ^as  known. 

Schron"  has  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  are 
distinguished  by  his  usual  common  sense.  He  says  the 
mixing  of  several  homoeopathic  medicines  is  not  only  re- 
pugnant to  the  fundamental  idea  of  homoeopathy,  but  it 
renders  quite  unserviceable  an  a  posteriori  source  for 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  medicines.  Two 
medicines,  we  believe,  cannot  act  exactly  alike,  and  our 
aim  is  to  select  the  most  appropriate  one.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  administer  along  with  it 
the  second  less  appropriate  medicine.  Were  this  to  be 
given  on  account  of  some  secondary  symptoms,  it  could 
only  proceed  from  a  want  of  diagnostic  knowledge  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  pathological  relationship  of  the  symptoms; 
in  both  instances,  therefore,  from  false  grounds.  If  the 
medicine  we  select  is  chosen  in  reference  to  the  pathog- 
nomonic primary  symptoms,  then  there  is  no  occasion  to 
give  one  at  the  same  time  for  the  secondary  symptoms, 
which  are  dependent  on  the  former.  Eor  the  idea  of 
disease,  like  the  idea  of  organism,  is  a  totality,  a  unity. 
But  supposing  two  remedies  were  to  possess  exactly  the 
same  action,  the  only  reason  for  giving  the  second  would 
be  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of  the  first,  a  practice 
utterly  inexcusable  when  the  same  object  could  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  first ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  we  should  know  for  certain  which  medicine 
was  instrumental  in  the  cure.  The  employment  of  mix- 
tures of  medicines  could,  says  Schron,  only  be  admissible 
after  the  pure  effects  of  such  mixtures  had  been  ascer- 
tained on  the  healthy. 

It  was  in  conformity  with  this  last-mentioned  rule,  that 
Dr.  Molin°  thought  of  the  employment  of  mixtures  of 
our  homoBopathic  remedies,  whereby  he  expected  very  good 
results  would  be  gained  to  practiced  medicine ;  but  as  he 
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knew  that  it  was  impossible,  from  the  known  effects  of  two 
simple  medicines,  to  predict  what  should  be  the  effect  of 
these  when  conjoined,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
proved  in  combination,  and  actually  carried  his  proposi- 
tion into  effect  as  regards  a  few  substances.  He  tried, 
namely,  nux  vamica  in  combination  with  sulphur,  and 
belladonna  in  combination  with  aconite,  on  several  persons, 
and  thought  he  detected  symptoms  from  their  use,  which 
were  proper  to  each  ingredient  in  the  mixture.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  antidotes,  the  results 
should  have  been  nothing  at  all ;  for  nttx  we  are  told  is 
the  antidote  of  stdphur,  and  belladonna  the  antidote  of 
aconite.  When  the  mixture  heresy  was  first  mooted 
Dr.  Griesselichp  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  instituting 
physiological  experiments  with  the  mixtures,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  a  few  trials  with  mixtures  of  globules 
on  patients,  but  with  no  encouraging  result.  He  shortlv 
after  this**  declared  the  whole  business  to  be  a  retrograde 
step.  Another  modification  of  the  mixture-practice  is 
what  we  find  to  prevail  pretty  extensively  in  recorded 
histories  of  homoeopathic  treatment,  viz.,  the  giving  of 
one  medicine  intermdly,  and  the  local  application  of  a 
perfectly  different  one.  Thus  we  often  find  arnica  used 
externally  as  a  lotion,  and  aconite  or  belladonna  given 
the  while  alternately ;  and  Mr.  Leadam  has  detailed 
some  cases  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of 
SomoBopathy,  where  he  gave  some  medicine,  such,  as  cd- 
carea  or  lycopodium  internally,  while  using  a  local  appli- 
cation of  calendula  to  the  womb. 

Yet  another  variety  of  this  practice  is  that  proposed 
by  Drs.  £oux  and  Fanthin  at  the  Congress  in  Paris,  in 
1851,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Gauwerky  at  the  homoeo- 
pathic meeting  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1853,  to  mix,  namely,  two 
or  more  different  dilutions  of  the  medicine  together,  in 
order  that  the  patient  might  enjoy  the  advantages  likely 
to  flow  fix)m  the  use  of  both  high  and  low  dilutions. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mixture-practice,  under 
whatever  variety  it  presents  itself,  is  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion on  the  simple  prescriptions  of  Hahnemann,  for  we 
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have  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  the  action 
of  a  chemically    compounded  body  wiU  be  at  all  like 
that  of  both  the  simple  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  that  arsenite  of  lime,  for  instance,  as  Hering  has 
proposed,  will  have  the  united  effects  of  arsenic  and  limey 
or  that  the  iodide  of  mercury  will  exhibit  the  properties  of 
iodine  and  mercury.     All  previous  experience  teaches  us 
the  reverse.     How  unlike  in  every  respect  is  the  neutral 
salt  muriate  of  soda  to  its  constituents,  muriatic  acid  and 
Boda ;   how  difterent  the  effects   of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime  from  those  of  their  compound,  smphate  of  lime. 
StUl  less  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  the  mere  admix- 
ture, without  chemical  combination,  of  different  homoeo- 
pathic medicines  will  produce  a  tertium  quid,  having  the 
united  properties  of  both,  especially  if  they  be,  as  Dr. 
Molin  proposed,  substances  of  aUied  and  therefore  anti- 
dotal action.    Each  medicine,  simple  or  compound,  must 
be  proved  as  to  its  effects  on  the  healthy,  before  we  can 
venture  to  give  it  with  confidence  to  the  sick,  and  any 
administration  of  the  compounds,  without  first  proviug 
them,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crude  empiricism ; 
and  yet  not  only  has  the  admiuistration  of  such  chemical 
compounds  been  gravely  proposed,  without  preliminary 
physiological  proving,  but  the  mere  mixture  of  our  ordi- 
nary polychrests  has  been  advised  and  practised.     A  ho- 
moeopathic practitioner  once  seriously  informed  me  that 
his  practice  was  to  give  in  almost  every  case  a  mixture 
of  several  homoeopathic  medicines,  for  he  felt  convinced 
that  those  that  were  not  suitable  would  not  act,  but  only 
the  one  that  was  indicated,  if  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
mixture.     According  to  this  plan,  the   most   infallible 
method   would  be   to  make  an  universal  medicine,  by 
mingling  together  in  certain  proportions  every  known 
and  unknown  medicmal  substance ;  and  if  the  disease 
was  subject  to  the  power  of  medicine  at  aU,  this  wonder- 
ful compound  must  inevitably  cure  it.     In  fact,  such  a 
plan  was  actually  proposed  some  years  ago  by  a  homoeo- 
pathic dilettante,  who  gave  the  name  of  omnium  to  his 
delectable  compound.     He  should  methinks  have  rather 
termed  it  omnibus. 
The  next  question  that  falls  under  our  consideration 
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is  this — Are  there  any  modes  of  treatment  not  strictly  ho- 
mceopathic  admissible  or  necessary  in  conjunction  with  the 
homcBopathic  treatment  ?  This  question,  which  must  be 
answered  decidedly  in  the  afl&rmative,  might  well  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  lecture,  but  as  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  into  minute  details  respecting  all  the  aui- 
iliaries  required  or  available  by  the  homceopathist,  I 
shall  only  cursorily  allude  to  the  various  accessaries  that 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  certain  cases. 

Hahnemann  was  very  shy  of  advising  anything  that 
could  have  the  appearance  of  interfering  with  or  super- 
seding the  employment  of  the  homoeopathic  medicines. 
However,  we  find  that  exen  he  did  not  altogether  refuse 
to  resort  to  other  methods  in  cases  that  required  them. 
He  recommended,*^  for  instance,  a  resort  to  what  he 
terms  antipathic  or  palliative  measures  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  danger  to  life  is  so  great  and  imminent  as  to 
preclude  the  employment  of  the  homoeopathic  medicines ; 
in  cases,  for  example,  of  asphyxia  and  suspended  ani- 
mation jfrom  lightning,  suffocation,  freezing,  drowning, 
etc.  In  such  cases  we  should  employ,  he  says,  slight 
electric  shocks,  clysters  of  strong  coffee,  powerful  pe^ 
fumes,  gradual  application  of  heat,  etc.  etc.  Also  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  the  antidote,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
should  be  used.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  G-erman 
Homoeopathic  Society,  in  1830,*  and  also  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Chronic  Diseases,  he  advises  the  employment 
of  fine  electric  shocks  in  paralytic  affections,  and  the 
application  of  a  pitch-plaster  to  produce  an  eruption  on 
the  skin.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  work,' 
however,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organony  he 
solemnly  retracts  this  advice.  In  certain  cases  he 
advises  the  employment  of  animal  magnetism,^  in  a 
very  moderate  manner,  however.  The  Friessnitzian 
water-cure  he  sets  his  face  against;^  bnt  he  highly 
approves  of  certain  appliances  of  the  cold-water  sys- 
tem for  the  cure  of  paralysed  parts.  The  methods 
he  aUudes  to  are  chiefly  cold-water  douches  and  shower- 
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baths ;  and  these  he  holds  to  be  homoeopathic  in  their 
action,    as  he    says  cold  water  in  its  primary  action 
causes  partial  insensibility  and  im^obilily  of  the  parts 
it  is  applied  to."*     The  auxiliary  employment  of  some  of 
the  appliances  of  the  so-called  hydropathic  system  has 
,  met  with  much  greater  favour  at  the  hands  of  many  of 
!  Hahnemann's  disciples,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
I  upon  the  water-cure  by  homoeopathic  practitioners ;  some 
of  whom  have  attempted  to  ref^r  its  beneficial  effects  to 
\  its  homoeopathic  action,  like  Hahnemann ;  whilst  one,  a 
'  certain  Dr.  Starke,*  attributes  its  influence  to  the  infini- 
tesimal quantity  of  silicea   contained  in  suspension  in 
]  spring  water,  a  very  far-fetched  and  utterly  untenable 
idea,  methinks.     Others,  whilst  pointing  out  its  advan- 
tages as  a  therapeutic  agent,  used  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  homoeopathic  treatment,  have   seen  and 
stated  that  its  effects  cannot  be  generally  ascribed  to  the 
homoeopathic  principle.     Among  those  of  our  body  who 
have  written  on  the  water-cure  I  may  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  essays  of  Kurtz,^  Brutzer,*  Hampe,*  Ott,**  and 
B-ussell,'  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted.    It  is  evident  that  the  water-cure  can  form  no 
alliance  with  allopathy,  for  the  most  distinguished  hydro- 
pathic practitioners,  in  this  country  at  least,  either  reject 
altogether  the  use  of  drugs,  or  only  employ  the  homoeopa- 
thic remedies  when   they  consider  it  requisite  to  have 
resort  to  medicinal  treatment. 

Some  homoeopathists  have  expressed  partial  approba- 
tion of  blood-letting  in  certain  cases ;  but  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  imagine  its  utility,  except  in  those  cases  of 
plethoric  individuals,  where  a  bleeding  at  very  short 
intervals  has  long  been  practised,  and  where  the  patient 
is  threatened  with  untoward  symptoms,  from  the  want  of 
his  accustomed  depletion.  In  such  cases  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  trust  to  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  periodical 
depletion,  but  of  course  we  should  only  have  to  practise 
it  at  the  commencement  of  our  treatment ;  the  bene- 
ficial change  induced  by  the  homoeopathic    treatment 
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would  soon  supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  such 
barbarous  practice.  It  is  a  question  if  the  hemospastic 
apparatus  of  Dr.  Junod,  which  Hahnemann  occasionally 
employed,  would  not,  even  in  such  cases,  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

Among  those  homceopathists  who  have  given  a  quali- 
fied assent  to  the  employment  of  blood-letting  in  cer- 
tain exceptional   cases   I   may   mention   Dr.   Kretsch- 
mar,*^  who  considers  that  a  small  bleeding  or   the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  may  be  advisable  in  cases  of  sudden 
inflammations   of  the    brain  or  heart,  in   croup,    and 
also  in  pneumonia.     Dr.  C.  Hering'  counsels  the  ap- 
plication of  a  few  leeches   to  the   throat    of  children 
suddenly  seized  with  croup,   pending  the  arrival  of  a 
physician.     Dr.  Miiller  and  Dr.  EummeP  both  allowed 
the  occasional  necessity  for  blood-letting  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  homccopathic  practice;  but  the  latter 
subsequently  denied  that  it  was  ever  necessary  in  those 
cases    of   acute    inflammation  where  formerly    he  had 
supposed  it  might  be  useful.     Dr.  Eau  was  at  fljrst  not 
sure   that  we  could    altogether   dispense   with    blood- 
letting  in  acute  inflammations,  and  in  one  of  his  works' 
he  actually  details  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  he  treated  with  venesections  and  homceopathic  reme- 
dies ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  states  that  this  inras  the 
last  case  in  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  practice,  so  that  latterly  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
altogether  of  its  value  under  any  circumstances.     Pro- 
fessor Henderson^  says  that  he  has  occasionally  deemed 
it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  in 
some  acute  diseases,  in  order  "  to  facilitate  the  action  of 
the  homoeopathic  remedies ;"  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
he  has  considered   this   necessary.     Dr.   Charge'^    con- 
siders that  cases  may  occur,  though   only  rarely    and 
exceptionally,   where    blood-letting    may  be    required 
He  says,   "  I  willingly  allow  the  lancet  to  rust  in  its 
case,   but  I   do  not  break  it."     On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold,^  that  venesection 
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has  no  claim  to  be  considered  an  antiphlogistic.  Drs. 
Elwert''  and  Schubert^  have  written  articles  condemna- 
tory of  bleeding ;  and  Dr.  Eiickert"*  replied  to  the  article 
of  Kxetschmar  formerly  alluded  to,  denying  the  neces- 
sity, though  admitting  the  antiphlogistic  power  of 
blood-letting.  Methinks  now  that  some  of  our  allopathic 
brethren,  especially  Dr.  Dietl"  of  Vienna,  have  statistically 
proved -not  only  the  absolute  uselessness  but  the  positive 
injuriousness  of  bleeding  in  pneumonia,  there  is  little 
occasion  for  us  to  defend,  still  less  to  recommend  the 
employment  of  such  a  hurtful  mode  of  treatment,  when  we 
have  real  antiphlogistics  of  undoubted  efficacy  with  which 
to  combat  every  variety  of  inflammation.  It  may  inspire 
ignorant  bystanders  with  great  respect  for  us  to  see  us 
plunge  our  lancet  into  the  turgid  vein  of  our  oppressed 
patient,  draw  off  a  crimson  stream  of  that  vital  fluid, 
"  for  which,"  as  Hahnemann  says,®  "  even  Moses  showed 
so  much  respect,"  and  thereby  procure  for  him  an  imme- 
diate though  transient  remission  from  his  sufferings  ;  but 
we  shall  better  consult  his  advantage  and  our  own  credit 
as  curers  of  disease,  if  we  resort  to  the  more  laborious 
but  less  ostentatious  work  of  carefully  selecting  the 
specific  remedy  homoeopathically  indicated  for  the  dis- 
ease. • 

We  occasionally,  though  rarely,  find  that  it  will 
not  do  to  stop  suddenly  the  use  of  purgatives  in 
those  long  accustomed  to  their  almost  daily  use,  we 
shall  succeed  much  better  if  we  gradually  limit  their 
employment ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases, 
we  can  prohibit  them  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  any 
bad  results.  In  the  course  of  some  diseases  it  undoubtedly 
happens  that  the  bowels  will  not  display  any  reactive 
power  to  the  influence  of  our  homoeopathic  medicines, 
and  in  such  cases  it  occasionaUy  becomes  necessary  that 
we  should  assist  their  action  by  means  of  a  lavement,  a 
cold-water  compress,  or  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  There  is  no 
advantage  gained  by  bigotedly  refusing  to  avail  ourselves 
of  these  almost  mechanical  means  of  removing  a  mass  of 

^  AUg.  h.  Ztg.t  Txxjai.  13.       '  Kann  der  geoaae  Kenner,  etc.  Pima,  1838. 
m  Allg.  h.  Ztg.,  ii.  ■  Der  Aderlass  in  der  Lungenentzundung. 

•  Lesser  Writings,  p.  009. 
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impacted  indurated  faeces,  under  the  delusion  that  by  so 
domg  we  are  departing  &om  the  homoBopathic  principle. 
The  cause   of  tne  obstruction  is,  in  nme  cases  out  of 
ten,    owing   to    some   anterior    allopathic    treatment, 
to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  all  the  accustomed  irritant 
medicines  which  had  been  used  for  bringing  the  bowels 
into  unnatural  activity,  and  which,  by  their  over-stimulat- 
ing effects,  had  left  them  in  a  state  of  morbid  inseneibilitj 
to  the  usual  stimuli.    I  have  recently  treated  with  per- 
fect success  a  case  of  chronic  disease  of  many  years'  dura- 
tion, where  the  patient  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  daily  purge,  gradually  increased  from  the  weakest  to 
the  strongest  doses,  and  where  the  bowels  could  not  be 
brought  to  act  by  any  known  homoeopathic  medicament, 
nor  even  by  the  most  diligent  use  of  lavements  or  the  kine- 
sipathic  processes.     As  the  patient  suffered  excessively 
if  the  bowels  remained  constipated  for  a  few  days,  I  al- 
lowed her  to  use  castor^oil  occasionally  at  her  own  discre- 
tion, advising  her  not  to  take  it  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
She  soon  found,  as  her  health  improved  under  the  homceo- 
pathic  treatment,  that  much  smaller  quantities  of  castor- 
oil  sufficed  than  those  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using; 
subsequently  that  she  could  substitute  the  lavement  of 
warm  water  for  the  castor-oil ;  then  that  the  bowels  would 
be  opened  twice  or  thrice  a  week  naturally,  and  finally, 
they  came  to  open  every  day  without  assistance  ;  at  first 
witn  some  considerable  straming,  but  afterwards  without 
disagreeable  feelings. 

In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  British  Journal  ofSbmceo- 
paihy  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  occasionally  having 
resort  to  purgatives  has  been  well  discussed  by  Dr. 
Black,  who,  whilst  he  contends  for  the  general  sufficiency 
of  homoeopathic  treatment  for  the  cure  of  diseases  where 
drugs  are  required,  admits  that  there  are  exceptional 
cases  where  the  use  of  aperients  is  necessary.  These 
exceptions  may,  he  says,  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 
1.  Where  a  foreign  body  has  been  swallowed,  and  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  hurry  its  expulsion  through  the 
bowels.  2.  Where  a  patient  has  for  a  long  time  taken 
aperients,  and  where,  at  first,  the  careful  administration 
of  homoeopathic  remedies  is  for  a  short  time  insufficient 
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to  produce  an  eyacuation,  even  with  the  aid  of  simple 
injections.  3.  Where  organic  stricture  or  other  mecha- 
nical obstacle  prevents  the  passage  of  a  solid  stool. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  purgatives  will  be  of  much 
flervice  in  the  first  class  of  cases  supposed  by  Dr.  Black, 
except  the  foreign  body  be  small,  and  its  composition  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  its  expulsion  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate necessity.  Thus  in  the  case  supposed  by  Hahnemann, 
of  a  hard  dry  pill  of  belladonna  or  other  narcotic  poison, 
we  can  conceive  that  if  it  pass  rapidly  through  the  oowels 
it  may  produce  no  poisonous  effects,  but  that  it  might  be 
dissolved  and  so  be  enabled  to  act,  by  a  longer  «ojoum  in 
the  alimentary  caaial,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tinal secretions ;  hence  its  rapid  expulsion  by  a  saline  pur- 
gative would  perhaps  be  a  judicious  and  even  a  necessary 
procedure,  in  the  second  case,  the  occurrence  of  a  pro- 
longed constipation  might,  in  many  cases,  be  innocuous, 
if  unattended  by  other  sufferings  attributable  to  the 
confined  state  of  the  bowels,  such  as  headache,  pain,  etc. 
In  the  third  case,  purgatives  are  sometimes  imperatively 
required. 

The  use  of  certain  derivativeappliances  has  beenpraotisefl 
4iffld  recommended  by  some  bouKBopathists  (and  byHahne- 
mann  himself  as  lately  as  1830,  as  I  have  shown  above) ;  for 
instance,  in  cases  where  the  eruption  of  anexanthematous 
^ fever  has  been  suddenly  suppressed  and  serious  cerebral 
excitement  has  resultecl,  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply 
•some  irritant  to  the  skin,  such  as  mustard,  ammonia,  or 
tartar-emetic  ointment,  frictions  with  onions,  etc.,  with  a 
view  of  obviating  the  immediate  danger  by  a  restoration  of 
the  exanthematic  process  to  the  skin.  I  am  unable  to 
speak  &om  experience  of  this  plan,  but  th^e  seems /to  be 
some  plausibility  in  it,  and  it  might  beinaed  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  our  homoBopathic  remedies  .to  restore 
the  eruption  to  the  «kin. 

The  employment  of  stimulants,  sueh  «mb  wine  and 
brandy,  in  <5ertain  forms  of  typhus,  with  low  muttering 
delirium,  feeble  pulse,  and  excessive  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  is  occasionally  necessary;  and  I  have  seen 
.many  cases  which  were  apparently  .rescued  from .  sinking 
by  their  use.    Most  homoeopathists  are  agreed  on. thk 
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point,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  stimulantB  may  be  looked 
upon  more  as  a  dietetic  than  a  medicinal  remedy ;  but 
though  very  useful  in  such  cases^  their  indiscriminate  use 
in  the  debility  accompanying  many  chronic  diseases  is 
highly  pernicious,  and  tneir  occasional  employment  in  sucli 
cases  is  only  to  be  allowed  under  certain  rare  circumstances. 
Such  an  employment  of  them  clearly  belongs  to  dietetics. 

In  croup,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  GriesseHch,!*  to  apply  to  the  throat  a  sponge 
dipped  in  hot  water,  it  often  gives  almost  immediate 
reUef ;  it  should  be  appUed  disagreeably  wivrm. 

There  are  mauy  of  the  processes  of  the  water-cure  and 
of  the  kinesipathic  system  that  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage as  auxiliaries  to  homoeopathic  treatment. 

The  employment  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  or  of  the 
galvanic  chains  of  Fulvermacher  is  often  advisable  ;  and 
I  have  witnessed  remarkable  results  from  the  use  or 
Burq's  metallic  chains  in  nervous  and  hysterical  subjects, 
where  there  is  deficient  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  ex- 
tremities. The  hemospastic  apparatus  of  Dr.  Jiinod  wa.« 
employed  occasionally  by  Hahnemann  himself,  and  seems 
to  offer  certain  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  conges- 
tions of  important  organs.  In  such  cases  its  applicatiot 
will  often  enable  us  to  administer  with  success  a  homoeo- 
pathic remedy,  which  might  be  unable  to  act  in  conse- 
quence of  the  congestion.  In  cases  of  apoplexy  and 
hemorrhage  from  various  internal  organs  it  seems  to  offei 
every  chance  of  being  useful.  Dry  cupping,  of  whicl 
Junod's  apparatus  is  a  modification,  has  been  used  and 
recommended  in  similar  oases  by  many  homoeopathists. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Hahnemann  for  the  eBaploy- 
ment  of  animal  magnetisoi  in  certain  cases,  and  most  oi 
us  have  witnessed  its  good  effects  in  some  afiections. 

Nor  is  it  beneath  the  consideration  of  the  homoeopathist 
to  attend  to  the  practical  rules  deducible  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Eeichenbach,  more  especially  in  reference  t? 
the  position  of  the  bed,  in  cases  of  nervous  patients,  as  it 
has  been  found,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  that  certain 
nervous  patients  cannot  obtain  quiet  sleep  unless  they 
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lie  in  what  i^  called  the  magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  with 
the  head  to  the  north  and  the  f^et  to  the  south. 

Another  method  of  treatment,  which  is  h  iit  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  of  which  some  of  the  homoeopathists 
of  Germany  have  availed  themselves  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  the  so-called  thirst-cure  of  Schroth,  which  con- 
sists in  forbidding  the  patient  drinks  of  all  kinds,  except 
perhaps  a  very  small  quantity  of  wine  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  in  allowing  as  tne  only  food  stale  wheaten 
bread.  ,  I  have  heard  of  some  extraordinary  cures,  espe- 
cially of  malignant  tumours  and  other  supposed  incurable 
maladies,  effected  by  this  method,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  British  Journal 
of  Ifomceopathy, 

On  the  subject  of  auxiliaries  to  homoeopathic  treatment 
I  would  refer  you  to  an  excellent  paper  published  by  Dr, 
Madden,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  British  Journal  of 
MomcBopathy,  where  you  will  find  many  points  treated  of 
much  more  thoroughly  than  I  am  able  to.  do  on  this 
occasion. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  specially  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  homceopathic  doctrines  and  practice,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  occupying 
your  time  with  a  detail  of  matters  that  do  not  strictly 
Delong  to  my  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
omit  all  allusion  to  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  more  especially 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioner to  be  made  aware  of  any  means  whereby  the 
cure  of  his  patients  may  be  advanced  and  the  action 
of  his  specifics  promoted.  A. great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  written  by  certain  homoeopathic  purists  on  the 
subject  of  non-homoeopathic  auxiliaries,  as  well  in  this 
country  as  abroad,  which  I  think  we  might  have  been 
spared,  had  the  writers  allowed  their  common  sense  to 
guide  them  instead  of  their  prejudices.  It  seems  as 
though  they  held  it  to  be  a  species  of  high  treason  towards 
Hahnemann  to  cure  patients  in  any  other  way  than  by 
homoeopathic  medicines;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  mission  of  the  physician  is  to  investigate  every 
method  of  treatment  that  seems  likelv  to  benefit  his 
patients,  and  that  when  any  new  method  is  presented  to 
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liiin  his  first  inquiry  should  be  not — Is  this  homcBopathic? 
but — ^Is  this  useful  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ?  The 
most  rigid  self-styled  Hahnemannian  can  ^scarcely  fail  to 
employ  in  his  practice  many  Iremedial  means  for  the  cure 
of  his  patients  whibh  the  ^dest  imagination  could  not 
pronounce  homcBopathic;  suich  as  ^  regulated  diet,  air, 
exercise,  fomentations,  poultices,  compresses,  cold  bath- 
ing, lavements,  etc.,  besides  the  multifarious  operations 
of  surgery;  and  having  thereby  conceded  the  principle 
that  something  besides  homoeopathic  medicines  is  neces- 
sary for 'the  cure  of  diseases,  it  is  dfficult  to  see  -why  he 
should  express  such  dlarm,  and  so  loudly  condemn  other 
means  which  have  the  same  object,  viz.,  4he  promotion  of 
the  cure  of  diseases  without  intei^ering  with  the  action 
of  the  specific  remedy,  fikr  less  supBtsedmg  it.  Qf  such  a 
character  are  the  non-hom<Bopathic  ailxiliaries  I  have 
just  aUutled  to,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  practitioner  who,  from  a  bigoted  notion  of  consistency 
to  homoeopathy,  should  refiise  to  employ  other  means  in 
cases  where  homoeopathic  medicines  are  not  applicable, 
would  be  highly  culpable,  and  wtjuld  be  sacrificing  iiifl 
patients  for  the  pursuit  of  a  whim. 

Cases  in  which  it  is  n>5cessary  to  resort  to  other  than 
homoeopathic  means  for  their  cure  are  -undoubtedly  rare, 
but  we  cannbt  shutoilr  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
occur,  and  he  is  the  best  practitioner  who  knows  how  and 
when  to  avafl  himsdf  of  dH  the  aids  and  appliances 
nature  and  art  have  placed  at  our  disposal  for  -the  cure 
^of  disease,  or  its  palliatic»i  when  incurable. 
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KODES  OF  ADMIiaSTEBINa  THE  HOMCEOPATHIO   BBMEDY  ; 
LOCAL  EHPLOTMENT  OE  MEDICINES  ;  HOMEOPATHIC 

PHABMACETJTIGS. 

Hatcko  witli  all  due  care  selected  the  most  appropriate 
hom(Bopathic  remedy,  and  determined  the  magnitude  of 
the  dose,  or  the  potency  of  the  dilution  in  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  exhibit  it,  the  next  question  that 
offers  itself  for  consideration  is  this : — ^How  is  this  medi- 
cine to  be  administered,  in  order  that  ihe  patient  shall 
derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  firom  it  ?  And  we 
shall  presently  find  that  the  mode  of  administering  a 
remecly  admits  of  considerable  variety,  both  in  respect 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  ^a/rt  of  the 
orgcmism  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  run  over  the  modes  of  administra- 
tion of  remedies  proposed  and  adopted  by  Hahnemann, 
and  then  so  on  to  consider  the  variations  on  his  modes 
proposed  by  others. 

In  the  essay  on  Scarlet  Fever^  published  in  1801,  he 
makes  mention  of  several  modes  of  administering  the 
remedy.  Thus,  ior  the  fully  developed  scarlet  fever  he 
employed  opium  either  externally  or  internally.  K  he 
resolved  to  give  it  externally,  he  laid  upon  the  child's 
epigastrium  a  piece  of  paper  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
cnild,  from  half  to  one  inch  in  length  and  breadth), 
moistened  with  strong  tincture  of  opium ;  and  if  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  remedy  internally,  he 
gave  the  dose  mixed  with  from  one  to  four  tablespoonMs 
of  fluid,  either  water  or  beer. 

At  a  later  period,  he  rejected  entirely  these  methods  of 
giving  the  medicine,  and  he  asserted,^  that  by  its  intimate 
mixture  with  a  fluid  the  medicine  obtained  a  great  increase 
of  power,  as  its  volume  was  thereby  increased ;  he  now 
directed  it  to  be  given  in  the  smallest  possible  volume, 

p  OrgiDOp,  lit  edition,  §  262. 
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viz.,  a  drop  mixed  with  starch,  or  milk-sugar,  or  a  sugar- 
globule  imbibed  with  the  dilution,  to  be  laid  upon  the 
tongue  and  allowed  to  melt  there;  and  he  cautions 
against  drinking  anything  for  some  time  after  taking  the 
medicine,  for  fear  of  increasing  too  much  its  strength 
by  its  solution  in  the  stomach  in  any  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  introduction  of  sugar-globules 
into  homoeopathic  practice  by  Hahnemann  seems  to  date 
from  the  year  1813  or  thereabouts,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  nrom  an  expression  of  his  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  Orgtmon^  published  in  1833,  where  he  says,"*  that  his 
experience  of  the  capability  of  globules  to  retain  the 
medicinal  power  extends  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 
Although  he  at  first  probably  used  globules  of  various 
sizes  (for  he  states  that  10,  20,  100,^  200,*  or  300,«  may 
weigh  a  grain),  it  appears  that  latterly  he  only  used  the 
smallest  sizes,  ranging  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a  poppy- 
seed  in  size — the  former  chiefly  for  olfaction,  the  latter 
for  ingestion ;  one  drop  of  alcohol  was,  he  tells  us,  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  300,"  1000,  or  many  more  than  lOOO.' 
He  was  at  one  time  very  particular  that  no  more  than 
one  globule  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  that  this 
globule  should  not  exceed  a  poppy-seed  in  size. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Organon  he  alludes  to  the 
employment  of  medicines  by  olfaction,  a  procedure  he 
subsequently  grew  veiy  fond  of;  for  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
that  work  he  prefers  it  to  every  other  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  remedy.  He  believed  that  a  medicinal  aura 
was  always  emanating  from  the  globules  without  in  the 
least  impairing  their  strength,  and  he  directs  that  one  dry 
globule  shall  be  placed  in  a  small  phial,  and  if  a  moderate 
dose  is  to  be  given,  the  patient  is  to  inhale  the  medicinal 
emanation  with  one  nostril ;  if  a  stronger  dose  is  re- 
quired, he  is  to  repeat  the  process  with  the  other  nostril. 
If  the  nostrils  are  stopped  up  from  any  cause,  the 
inhalation  may  be  efiected  by  holding  the  phial  to  the 
mouth.  This  method,  he  reiterates,  is  preferable  to  every 
other  mode  of  administering  the  remedy,  and  he  states  in 
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this  edition  of  the  Orga/non  that,  for  a  year  past,  he  had 
treated  almost  every  patient  in  this  way ;  and  that  he  had 
found  the  action  of  the  medicine  just  as  powerful  and  as 
long  by  olfaction  as  by  ingestion  mto  the  stomach. 

As  he  had  previously  been  particular  in  insisting  on 
the  ingestion  of  only  one  globule,  so  now  he  is  particular 
about  the  olfaction  of  one  only,  but  subsequently  he  was 
not  80  strict,  but  speaks  of  smelling  at  several  in  one 
phial ;  "^  and  afterwards,  as  Croserio  informs  us,"  he  went 
back  from  his  plan  of  smelling  dry  globules,  and  when  he 
did  practise  olfaction,  the  globules  were  first  dissolved  in 
a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol. 

However,  the  olfaction-process  seems  latterly  to  have 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  its  inventor,  and  in  his  last 
wQrk,7  he  resorts  to  his  first  plan  of  giving  the  medicine 
dissolved  in  water,  and  in  divided  doses,  for  several  suc- 
cessive days.  In  order  to  keep  the  solution  sweet,  he 
directs  us  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  to  it,  or  a 
few  small  pieces  of  hard-wood  <;harcoal.  The  latter 
expedient  is,  however,  attended  with  this  disadvantage, 
that  the  solution  becomes  discoloured  in  a  few  days,  if 
much  shaken. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that 
Halmemann  directs  the  potency  of  the  solution  to  be 
altered  by  several  shakes,  before  every  successive  dose  of 
it  is  given. 

To  children,  he  observes,  the  medicinal  solution  should 
be  given  in  their  own  ordinary  drinking-mugs,  sweetened, 
if  necessary,  with  a  little  sugar.  They  suspect  and  refuse 
anything  offered  them  in  a  spoon. 

In  the  same  preface  to  the  third  part  of  the  Chronic 
Disetues  Hahnemann  describes  at  length,  and  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  medicines  endermicaUy.  He 
had  previously  alluded  to,  but  not  pointedly  recommended 
this  method  of  exhibiting  medicines.  Thus,  in  the  Medin 
cine  of  Experience,*  he  says  that  the  dynamic  medicinal 
power  is  so  pervading,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
dissolved  medicine  enter  the  stomach,  merely  remain  in 
the  mouth,  or  be  applied  to  a  wound  or  other  part  of  the 

w  Chr.  Kr.,  2nd  edition,  iii.,  preface.  <  N.  Archiv,  i.  2,  31. 

7  Chr.  Kr.,  loo.  cit.  ■  Leeier  Writiogs,  p.  631. 
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body  deprived  of  skin.  /Nay,  he  says,  the  epidermis  does 
not  presentf  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  action  of 
medicines  on  the  sensitive  fibres  beneath  it,  for  thougli 
dry  medicines  produce  little  effect,  when  dissolved  and 
applied  to  a  large  surface  of  skin  they  act  powerfully. 
Where  the  epidermis  is  thin,  as  it  is  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  groin,  the  axilla,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the 
inside  of  the  wrist,  the  popliteal  space,  etc.,  the  medicine 
in  solution  acts  readily,  and  its  action  is  much  increased 
by  friction  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Hahnemann  recommended  so  early  as 
1801  the  application  of  tincture  of  opium  to  the  epigas- 
trium of  children. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Organan*^  he  states,  that- 
where  the  medicine  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
whether  from  incessant  vomiting,  inability  to  swallow,  or 
other  cause,  it  may  be  applied  to  the^epigastrium,  but  in 
that  case  it  must  be  a  sis'onger  preparation  of  the  medi- 
cine, and  be  applied  on  a  large  surface.  Bubbing  it  in, 
he  says,  greatly  increases  its  effect. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Or^anon,*"  however,  he  dis- 
countenances this  procedure,  and  says  that ''  homoeopathy 
never  requires  for  its  cures  the  rubbing-in  of  any  medi- 
cine." Bis  opinion  respecting; this  technicality,  however, 
subsequently  underwent  a  complete  revolution,  for  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Chronic  Diseases'^  he  enjoins  the 
endermie  employment  of  medicines.  He  there  says  that 
the  salutary  action  of  the  remedy  will  be  much  increased, 
if  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  being  given- internally  its 
aqueous  solution  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  body  free  from  disease  (whether  exanthema, 
pain,  or  cramps).  It  is  best,  he  says,  to  rub  the  medicine 
m  thus : — one  day  on  one  part  of  the  skin,  and  another  on 
another  part ;  and  it  is  also  best  to  employ  this  endermie 
mode  on  the  days  when  we  do  not  give  the  medicine 
internally.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  the  medicine 
to  any  portion  of  the  skin  where  there  are  ulcers  or 
exanthemata.  As  usual,  Hahnemann  extols  this  method,  ' 
which  he  had  but  a  few  years  before  denounced,  as  having 


«^f  age  206.  b  §  292,  note.  <  Vol.  iii.,  prefkce. 
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proved  highly  successful  in  his  hands,  and  he  now-  limits 
his  formerly  favourite  and  universal  method  of  olfaction 
to  weak  irritable  patients,  and  he  no  longer  talks  about 
the  powerful  and  long  action  of  the  medicine  even  with 
them,  for  he  directs  that  they  should  be  made  to  smell  at 
a  few  globules- daily,  once  or  twice  with  each  nostril,  and 
each  time  at.  a  lower  dilution;   so  that,,  supposing  the 

Satient  began  with  the  30th  dilution,  and  only  went  one 
egree  lower  every  day,  in  a  mouth,  he  would  be  smeUing 
at  the  mother-tincture,  under  this  method.. 

Thus,  then,  we  observe  that  Hahnemann's  modes  of 
administering  the  remedy  were — 

1.  He  gave  a  certain  portion  of  the  alcoholic  tincture 
mixed  with,  water,  or  beer,  or  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
patient.** 

2.  Subsequently  his  practice  was  to  give  the  patient  one 
globule  dry  on  the  tongue,  with. a  caution  not  to  drink 
any  fluid  soon  afterwards. 

3.  StiU  later,  for  a  short  period,  he  recommended  and 
practised  almost  exclusively  the  administration  of  medi-^ 
eines  by  olfaction. 

4.  He  returned  to  his  first  plan  of  giving  the  medicine 
dissolved  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  and 
employed,  in  addition, 

6.  The  endermic  method  of  exhibiting  the  medicines ; 
directing  a  solution  of  them  to  be  rubbed  upon  a  souud 
portion  of  the  skin,  in  the  mode  just  described. 

At  that  period  of  Hahnemann's  career,  when  his- 
practice  was  to  give  the  medicine  dry.  Dr.  -^gidi,*  ven- 
tured to  dispute  the  advantage  of  so  doing  in  all  cases. 
A  patient  came  under  his  care,  aflected  with  violent  periodi-^ 
ofll  headaches  and  many  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  He  was  so 
excessively  sensitive  to  the  action  of  medicines,  that  any 
remedv  administered  in  the  usual  way  caused  nothing 
but  violent  aggravations.  Dr.  ^gidi  luckily  bethought 
himself  of  giving  the  remedy  indicated,  which  was  phoa- 


4  That  this  mode  of  adminintering  the  medioine  waa  not  confined  to  his 
esrlier  career  ie  evident  from  this,  that  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics  he  advisee 
that  the  medicine  should  be  mixed  with  the  patient's  ordinary  drink.  (B.  A. 
M.  L.,  iii.  p.  328,  and  Leaser  Writings,  p.  781.) 
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'phoros,  in  solution.  He  dissolTed  one  globule  of  the  30th 
dilution  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  gare  of  this  a 
tablespoonful  every  morning.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
that  its  action  when  thus  administered  was  Ter  j  beneficial, 
and  the  case,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  -curative 
influence  of  the  same  and  other  remedies  given  in  the 
usual  way,  rapicHj  improved  when  this  method  was  had 
recourse  to. 

Subsequently,^  Br.  ^gidi,  acting  on  a  recommendatioii 
of  Hahnemann,  modified  considerably  his  method  of  ad- 
ministering medicines  in  solution.  He  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  medicine,  rain-water,  and  in 
oases  of  acute  disease  gave  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
solution  every  two,  three,  four,  or  eight  hoiirs.  In 
chronic  diseases  his  method  was  quite  different.  One 
globule  up  to  one  drop  (of  the  1500th  dilution  down  to 
the  concentrated  tincture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case)  was  mixed,  by  means  of  strong  shaking  in  a  bottle, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  rain-water  (from  a  cupful  np 
to  a  quart  and  more)  ;  of  this  the  patient  was  to  drink,  in 
the  morning  fasting,  the  smaller  quantity  all  at  once,  but 
the  larger  in  much  the  same  way  as  mineral  waters  are 
usually  drunk  by  the  votaries  of  the  healing  streams,  viz., 
a  cupful  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  brisk  walk  in  the 
open  air  (where  that  was  possible)  being  taken  after 
«very  cupful.  Should  the  patient  feel  sleepy  after  his 
morning's  dose,  he  was  to  indulge  his  somnolent  propen- 
sity. This  plan,  ^gidi  teUs  us,  he  found  eminently 
successful  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Some  were  so 
irritable  as  not  to  admit  of  it ;  a  few  could  only  bear  the 
method  by  olfiaotion. 

Hering*  says  that,  with  u^gidi's  happy  invention  of 
administering  repeated  doses  of  the  medicine  dissolved  in 
water,  a  new  era  in  homcsopathy  commences.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  the  case  of  very  sensitive  individual, 
also  in  very  painful  affections,  and  in  many  of  the  diseases 
of  children.  Patients  who  coidd  not  bear  the  olfaction 
of  a  single  globule  without  suffering  from  it,  bore  the  me- 
dicine very  well,  and  were  rapidly  cured  when  the  medicine 


t  Archiy,  xiy.  8.  78.  r  IWd.,  xiii.  3,  80. 


was  administered  according  to  iSgidi's  method-,  fieiing 
states  that  a  single  globule  should  be  mixed  with  four  or 
six  ounces  of  water,  well  stirred,  and  a  spoonful  of  this 
given  at  a  time.  The  dose  of  such  a  mixture  might 
be  repeated  as  often  as  everj  hour  in  some  cases  (or, 
in  very  acute  cases,  even  every  five  or  ten  minutes).  For 
instance,  chamomilla  and  bryonia  might  be  given  every 
hour,  in  certain  neuralgic  affections.  Care  must,  he  says^ 
be  taken  not  to  stir  or  shake  the  medicine  in  its  vehicle 
too  often,  in  case  of  increasing  its  potency  to  too  great  a 
degree. 

Hahnemann's  proposition  to  give  medicine  5y  olfao 
Hon  has  been  much  criticised  by  both  the  friend?  and  the 
enemies  of  homceopathy.  Thus  ^gidi*^  states,  that  in 
some  cases  no  other  method  can  be  substituted  for  it 
advantageously,  but  he  does  not  point  out  what  these 
cases  are. 

Eau'  says,  however  plausible  the  practice  of  olfaction 
may  appear,  he  has  in  too  many  instances  observed  no 
effect  whatever  firom  its  employment  to  put  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  expected  from  its 
employment  in  phlegmatic  torpid  subjects,  but  some 
advantages  might  attend  its  employment  in  cases  of 
superlatively  exalted  sensibility,  in  neuralgia,  in  hyste- 
rical paroxysms,  in  versatile  typhus  fever.  The  chief  in- 
dication for  its  use,  he  says,  is  a  need  for  a  rapid  but 
transient  short  action  upon  the  sensitive  sphere.  If 
patients  are  to  be  treated  by  this  plan,  Eau  advises  that 
the  globules  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not  quite  dry. 

BrummeP  says  that  although  he  rarely  resorts  to  the 
method  of  administering  medicines  by  olfaction,  he  has 
seen  it  effectual  in  pamfol  affections  of  the  head  and 
teeth,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
He  is  satisfied  of  the  power  medicines  possess  of  acting 
in  the  form  of  vapour  or  emanations,  for  he  has  ofben 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  medicines  whilst  prepar- 
ing them.  Nevertheless,'^  he  will  not  allow  that  it  is 
a  universaUy  applicable  method,  as  Habnemann  would 
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have  it,  and  he  ridicules  the  notion  of  healing  a  chancre 
bj  smelling  at  a  globule  of  mercurius  30. 

Dr.  Perry'  of  Paris  lately  recorded  a  number  of  cases 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  olfaction.  The  diseases  in  which 
he  has  found  it  most  serviceable  are  corzya,  megrim, 
fiicial  neuralgia,  toothache,  constipation.  His  mode  of 
employing  ollaction  is  to  dissolve  two  or  three  globules 
of  the  medicine  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water  in  a  small 
phial,  and  make  the  patient  inspire  the  air  in  the  phial 
through  the  nostrils.  Hie  finds,  he  says,  this  method  very 
successful  in  constipation  depending  on  inaction  of  the 
rectum^  A  patient  so  affected  was  made  to  smell  at  a 
solution  of  cpittm  6,  at  the  period  of  the  day  when  hia 
bowels  were  generally  moved,  and  if  no  effect  resulted,  to 
repeat  the  ol&ction  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  If  no  evacuation  resulted,  the  olfaction  was 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  till  the  next  day. 

Several  homoeopathic  practkioners  have  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  occasional  employment  of  olfaction,  but  fev 
profess  to  think  it  a  method  suited  for  general  applica- 
tion. The  partisans  of  the  high  potencies,  and  among 
these  more  particularly  Dr.  Gross,  profess  to  think  highly 
of  the  olfaction  of  their  favourite  preparations,  and  pos- 
sibly that  may  be  the  mode  of  administration  best  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  marvellous  virtues  of  those  transcen- 
dental remedies;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  who 
habitually  employ  the  lower  potencies  who  affect  to 
believe  that  d&ction  is  ever  preferable  to  ingestioa 
imless  it  be  in.  some  cases  where  the  antidotal  powers  (A 
camphor,  nitrous  ether,  or  smelling  salts  are  requisite. 

Dr.  Mure"  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  the  method  by 
ol£Eiction,  but  finding  that  in  practice  ii  caused  grea( 
incredulity,  he  discovered,  he  says,  a  mode  of  securing 
the  advantf^s  of  this  method  without  shocking  the 
prejudices  of  the  patient.  Over  the  uncorked  phial  con- 
taining the  tincture  of  the  required  medicine  in  the 
appropriate  dilution  he  reversed  the  patient's  empty 
bottle,  and  left  it  thus  for  thirty  or  sixty  seconds,  then  he 
suddenly  turned  the  latter  bottle  right,  filled    it  with 


Jour,  de  la  HUd.  Horn.,  i.  48.  «  Boctrine  de  I'loole  de  Bao,  p,  86. 
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water,  corked  it  quickly,  and  gave  it  to  the  patient  to 
take.  This  method,  he  assures  us,  always  succeeded 
admirably.  I  would  receive  this  statement  of  Mure's 
like  his  wonderful  astronomical  theory,  cttm  grano  salts. 

Akin  to  the  method  of  olfaction  is  the  mode  proposed 
and  adopted  by  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  administering  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  which  he  adopted  with  apparently 
good  results  in  the  epidemic  cholera  that  raged  in  Liver- 
pool in  1849.  He  invented  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
of  which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Somceopathv,  vol.  viii.,  p.  152.  A  common 
milk-bottle,  with  a  flexible  tube  provided  with  a  mouth- 
piece inserted  into  its  side  aperture,  is  all  the  machinery 
required.  The  top  aperture  of  the  bottle  is  left  open,  to 
allow  the  free  ingress  of  air,  and  into  the  bottle  are  put 
a  few  pieces  of  pure  zinc,  half  an  ounce  of  water,  one  drop 
of  strong  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  or  ten  drops  of 
the  3rd  dilution  (aqueous)  of  arsenic.  The  hydrogen 
disengaged  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  zinc  enters 
into  combination  with  the  arsenic  in  the  drops,  and  the 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  thus  formed  is  inhaled  by  the 
patient. 

The  method  proposed  by  Hahnemann  of  rvhhmg  in 
the  medicines  in  solution,  on  sound  portions  of  the  skin, 
has  ezcitod  very  little  attention  among  his  followers. 
Kampfer"  certainly  alludes  to  it,  but  chiefly  to  claim  for 
homoBopathy  the  cures  performed  by  mineral  baths,  by 
tartar-emetic  *  ointment  in  hooping-cough,  by  ranunculus- 
leaves  in  sciatica,  bycroton-oil  in  rheumatism,  ete. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  remedy,  whereby  its 
action  on  the  patient  shall  most  certainly  be  ensured,  is  a 
subject  which  has  occupied  very  little  attention  among 
homoeopathic  practitioners.  The  frequent  changes  Hah- 
nemann proposed  have  served  as  an  excuse  to  practi- 
tioners to  follow  their  own  caprice  in  the  matter,  and  to 
refr'ain  from  seeking  any  fixed  rules  upon  the  subject. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  dinical  records  the  utmost 
variety  in  the  mode  df  administering  the  remedy.  Some 
invariably  give  the  globules  dry  on  the  tongue ;  others 
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certain  mineral  waters  are  proofs  sufficient  of  the  power 
of  the  endermic  administration  of  drugs. 

The  endermic  method  of  administering  remedies  dates 
from  remote  antiquity.     Thus  Flistonicus,  Dieuches,  and 
Diodes,  the  immediate  followers  of  Hippocrates,  employed 
the  yeratrum  album  to  excite  vomiting,  in  the  form  of  aa 
epithem.   Dioscorides  states  that  the  black  hellebore  was 
applied  to  the  abdomen  of  dropsical  persons,  made  up 
with  flour  and  wine.     Bu&is  mentions  that  in  his  time  it 
was  customary  to  excite  emesis  by  footbaths  of  hellebore. 
Haller  states  that  Berengarius  was  the  first  to  discoyer 
that  mercury  could  act  on  the  systeik  through  the  skin, 
and  Amatus  the  Portuguese  saw  dangerous  symptoms 
follow   the    external    use    of    arsenic.    An  expression 
used  by  Celsus  shows  us  that  practitioners  who  treated 
solely  by  means  of  medicines  or  ointments  applied  ei- 
temaUy  were  common  in  his  day.    He  says,  namely,  i^— 
*'  SanuB  homo,  qui  et  bene  yalet,  et  eusd  spontis  est,  nullis 
obligare  se  legibus  debet ;  ac  neque  medico,  neque  iaira- 
Uptaegere.^^    Here  the  iatralipta,  or  employer  of  external 
remedies,  is  distinguished  from  the  medicus,  or  ordinarv 
do6tor.    Becently  the  endermic  mode  of  adminiateriiig 
remedies  has  been  reyiyediby.Drs.  Lembert  and  Liesieur 
of  Puris,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  1824. 
They  recommend  that    the  epidermis  should   be   first 
^'remoyed,  in  order  to  apply  the  medicinal  agent  to  the 
corium  directly;  and  Dr.  Ahrensen  of  Gopenliagen  pub- 
lished a  treatise  in  1836  on  the  same  subject.^     Dr. 
Ahrensen's  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  homoeo- 
^pathists,  as  it  contains  many  interesting  fiicts  relatiye  to 
the  physiological  effects  of  remedies  when  applied  to  tbe 
denuded  skin. 

To  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  absorption  of  medicinal 
«gents  when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  I  woul^ 
Mreoommend  a  httle  work  hj  Dr.  W.  H.  Madden,  entitled 
An  JSopperimental  Inquiry  into  the  Physiology  of  CkUan& 
OU8  Absorption,  I  may  here  giye  a  brief  resume  of  h£ 
obseryations  in  reference  >to  the  cutaneous  absorption  d 
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medicines  in  the  solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  gaseous  states, 
].  Solids,  Dr.  Kellie  mentions  a  case  of  salivation  pro- 
duced by  wearing  a  mercurial  plaster ;  Seguin  found  that 
the  powder  of  tartar  emetic  applied  to  the  skin  was 
absorbed,   causing    nausea  and  vomiting,   but  without 
producing  its  usual  local  effects.     Arsenic  has  caused 
violent  inflammation,  when  used  to  destroy  vermin  on 
the  skin.     Haller   states  that  pills    placed  on  the  epi- 
gastrium   have  caused   purgation,   and   that  the   same 
effect  has  resulted  from  the    mere   handling  of  colo- 
cynth.     A  rhubarb  poultice  will  often  purge  children, 
and  a  cantharides  blister-plaster   has  been   known   to 
produce  violent  effects  on  the  urinary  organs.      Fric- 
tions with    squill    and   digitalis   will  often  cause  diu- 
resis.    Opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  veratria,  strcyhnia, 
assafcetida,  are  all  capable  of  producing    their  specific 
effects  when  applied  in  a  dry  form  to  the  skin.    2.  Fluids. 
Salivation  has  occurred  from  the  absorption  of  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.     After  immersing  his  arm  in  a 
solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  Dr.  Madden  detected 
iodine  in  his  urine.     On  rubbing  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  on  his  hands  he  experienced  nausea,  languor,  and 
debility,  that  lasted  some  hours.     Solutions  of  salts  of 
lead  have  been  known    to  act  through  the  skin.     Dr. 
Madden  produced  on  his  own  person  purgative  effects  by 
appljring  solutions  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  gamboge  to  the 
skin.     Turpentine  poured  on  the  arm,  which  was  enclosed 
in  a  glass  jar,  soon  caused  the  peculiar  violet  odour  in  the 
urine.     Solutions  of  opium,  belladonna,  tobacco,  and  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  produced  their  specific  effects  on  the 
system  when  applied  to  the  skin.     3.  Oases,  The  action 
of  mercury  on  the  system  when  it  is  applied  to  the  skin 
in  a  gaseous  form  is  well  known.     Dr.  Madden  killed  a 
rabbit  by  exposing  its  body  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  he  mentions  an  experiment  of  Collard  de 
Martigny  to  show  that  carbonic  acid  also  produces  its 
toxical  effects  when  the  surface  of  the  body  is  exposed 
to  it. 

Dr.  Hering  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  one  among 
the  homoeopathists  who  has  recommended  the  endermic 
method,  and  his  applicatioA  of  it  is  rather  peculiar,  as  he 
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selects  for  it  the  sole  of  the  foot,  precisely  the  spot  of  all 
others  in  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is  thickest,  and, 
one  would  suppose,  least  likely  to  favour  absorption.  In 
his  Domestic  Physician  he  recommends,  for  the  cure  of 
gonorrhoBa,  the  application  of  copaiba,  parsley,  or  cubebs 
to  this  most  unlikely  part  of  the  body.  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  treatment,  but 
should  be  very  happy  to  find  it  successful,  for  gonorrhcea 
is  a  disease  that  often  gives  us  much  trouble. 

In  most  cases,  I  take  it,  it  is  desirable  that  the  medi- 
cine should  be  applied  to  a  healthy  organ  in  order  to  act 
beneficially  on  the  system.     Now,    in  many  cases  the 
skin  is  the  only  healthy  organ  to  which  we  can  apply  the 
medicine.     The  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  primff 
vise  may  be  diseased,  disorganized,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  performing  its  proper  functions    of  absorption  and 
assimilation ;  the  stomach  may  be  filled  constantly  with 
the  most  acrid  secretions,  or  the  mouth  may  be  beset 
with  ulcers,  and  the  power  of  deglutition  for  the  time 
lost.     In  such  cases  it  would  seem  a  thankless  and  a 
useless  labour  to  give  the  medicine  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and   the  healthy  skin  offers  the  best  medium  through 
which  we  can  introduce  our  remedies  into  the   system. 
In  such  cases  I  have  more  than  once  seen  good  effects 
from  employing  the  medicine  by  the  skin.     The  mode 
I  have  usually  adopted  is  this,  and  I  would  recommend  it 
to  your  adoption  in  cases  of  the  description  I  have  cited. 
With  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water  wash  a  portion  of 
the  epigastrium  six  or  eight  inches  square,  dry  it  weL 
with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  and  continue  a  gentle  fric- 
tion on  the  spot  for  a  few  miuutes,  in  order  to  excite  the 
cutaneous  capillaries  and  absorbents ;  to  the  surfacse  thii> 
prepared  apply  the  medicinal   solution,  by  means  of  8 
piece  of  clean  Unen  soaked  iu  it,  and  over  all  a  piece  d 
gutta-percha  tissue  may  be  laid.     The  place  where  tht 
medicme  is  thus  applied  may  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  greatly  prefer  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men to  the  skin  of  the  extremities,  cateris  paribtis^     It 
some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  advisable  to  practise  thi* 
endermic  method  as  near  the  seat  of  the  disease   as  pos- 
sible ;  thus  in  cynanche  tonsillaris,  where  the  medidnt 
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cannot  be  swallowed,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  apply  it 
to  the  neck,  in  a  water-compress,  and  in  cases  of  neuralgic 
affections  we  may  prefer  to  apply  it  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advantageous  to  combine 
the  medicine  with  some  oleaginous  substance,  whereby 
it  will  be  rendered  more  suitable  for  rubbing-in.  Pure 
olive  on,  fresh  lard,  unsalted  butter,  or  unscented  sperma- 
ceti ointment  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  next  subject  that  falls  under  consideration  is  the 
local  employment  of  medicine,  in  other  words,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy  to  the  diseased  part. 

One  of  Hahnemann's  earliest  reforms  upon  the  usual 
method  of  treatment  was  his  denunciation,  in  his  treatise 
on  Venereal  Diseases,  published  in  1789,  of  the  practice  of 
treating  the  primary  sore  locally.  His  argument  against 
this  practice  was  that  the  chancre  was  the  sole  external 
sign  of  the  internal  syphilis,  and  acted  as  a  silencer  of 
the  constitutional  disease ;  that  if  it  were  destroyed  or 
healed  up  by  means  of  external  applications,  the  internal 
disease  would  in  consequence  spread  all  the  more  rapidly 
and  destructively,  which  it  could  not  do  as  long  as  the 
chancre  remained  as  its  vicarious  external  representative, 
and,  besides,  the  state  of  the  untouched  sore  was  the 
only  guide  we  had  as  to  the  condition  of  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  disease. 

For  some  time  even  after  his  enunciation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle  this  disease  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  where  he  expressly  forbade  the  employment  of  local 
means,  for  we  find  him  in  V12Q>^  giving  two  examples  of 
the  successfvd  local  employment  of  conium ;  the  one  was 
a  painful  hard  swelling  of  the  under  lip  in  a  child,  the 
other  an  induration  of  the  mamma  in  a  girl,  both  the 
result  of  external  injury,  and  in  1797'  he  recounts  the 
case  of  an  old  gentleman  with  ulcers  on  the  legs,  whom 
he  cured  with  corrosive  sublimate  externallv ;  and  again 
in  1801*  and  1805"  he  details  a  case  of  paralysis  cured  by 
the  local  application  of  cold.  The  illustrations  he  gives 
of  the  homoeopathic  law  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon," 


r  Leaser  Writings,  p.  317.  •  Ibid.,  p.  364.  t  Ibid.,  p.  408. 
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in  the  application  of  cold  to  frostbites  and  warmtli  to 
bums,  are  equallj  instances  of  the  local  employment  of 
the  remedial  agent,  and  many  of  the  instances  of  homoeo- 
pathic practice  he  adduces  in  the  same  work  from,  allo- 
pathic practice*  are  nothing  more  than  examples  of  the 
local  application  of  the  remedial  agent. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Or^anon,  as  well  as  in  the 
Medicine  of  Experience,^  he  admits  the  curability  of  itch 
by  means  of  the  external  employment  of  sulpktiTy  hepar 
sulphuris,  and  sulphureous  baths,  and  in  the  first-named 
work  he  allows  the  itch  to  be  treated  externally  with 
hepar  "  when  it  is  almost  cured  by  the  internal  homceo- 
pathic  treatment,"  and  he  also  speaks  favovirably  of  the 
local  application  of  arsenic  in  cancer  of  the  face. 

Susequently^  he  prohibits  altogether  the  employment 

of  any  local  remedies,  and  expressly  retracts"  the  opinion 

he  had  formerly  given  utterance  to  respecting  the  local 

employment  of  arsenic  in  cancer,  on  the  ground  that 

though   we  might  succeed  in  removing  this  malignant 

ulceration,    the    fundamental    disease     could     not    be 

thoroughly  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more 

at  liberty  to  attack  some  more  vital  organ,    and   thus 

hasten  death.     It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  to  the  last 

he  allowed  two  exceptions  to  this  universal  prohibition 

of  local  remedies.     The  one  is  in  the  case  of  contusions,* 

where  he  permits  the  local  employment,  for   the   firs: 

twenty-four  hours,  of  a  lotion  formed  of  a  pound  of  wine. 

or  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  brandy,  mixed  with  from 

live  to  ten  drops  of  the  first  dilution  of  arnica,  aloni: 

with  the  internal  administration  of  the  same  drug.     TK 

other  exception  is  in  the  case  of  tedious  old  eases  o! 

condlyomata,  where  he  advises  the  daily  moistening  o: 

the  largest  with  the  strong  tincture  of  thuja. 

In  the  former  of  these  exceptional  cases,  the  malady, 
the  result  of  local  injury,  may  be  held  to  be  a  purel; 
local  one,  and  consequently  its  local  treatment  would  h 
no  violation  of  Hahnemann's  rules;  but  in  the  lattt' 
case,  the  external  disease  is  stated  to  be  and  is  truly  ti. 
outward  manifestation  of  the  internal  derangement,  an 

w  See  eapeciaUv  Organon,  p.  V8,  note.  *■  Lesser  Writiiim.  d  SU 
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consequently  its  local  treatment  with  thuja-tincture  is  a 
direct  infringement  of  Hahnemann's  own  rules,  and  its 
cure  by  such  means  ought  to  be  inevitably  followed  by 
disastrous  results  to  the  constitution. 

Many  of   Hahnemann's    disciples    have    thought    it 
advisable  to  depart  from  the  Master's  rule  relative  to  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  local  application  of  remedies,  and 
in  some  cases  with  apparently  very  happy  results.     Thus 
Dr.  Gross,b  in  a  case  of  obstmate  ulcer  of  the  leg,  in  an 
old  woman  of  seventy,  employed  lacJiesis  locally  to  the 
sore  with  the  most  perfect  success ;  this  ulcer,  which  had 
previously  resisted  all  the  remedies  used,  healed  up  per- 
fectly in  three  weeks.     He  relates  in  the  same  place 
several  other  cases  of  vdcers,  where  the  external  applica- 
tion of  lachesis  and  of  silicea  was  attended  by  the  best 
effects.     Elsewhere,*^  he  relates  a  case  of  ulcers  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  which  he  treated  successfully  with  rhu>s 
locallv  applied,  after  a  very  odd  fashion,  for  it  appears  he 
sprinkled  the  sores  with  globules  of  the  medicine  in  the 
30th  dilution. 

Dr.  Schron**  while  agreeing  with  Hahnemann  that 
'  chancres,  condylomata,  ulcers,  etc.,  should  be  treated  by 
'  general  internal  remedies,  on  account  of  their  intimate 
'  connection  with  the  organism  at  large,  of  whose  morbid 
'  state  they  may  be  considered  the  barometer,  is  yet 
'  disposed  to  employ  in  very  obstinate  cases  local  as  well 
'■   as  internal  remedies. 

Dr.  Backhausen^  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  local  em- 

'  ployment  of  remedies.     This  method  is  consonant  with 

1  both  theory  and  experience.     Bums,  he  says,  are  cured 

:  by  Thus  externally;  dysentery  by  clysters  of  corrosive 

'  sublimate;    ophthalmias    by    sulphur    and    staphisagria 

5  extemajly.     All  homoeopathists,  he  further  remarks,  are 

familiar  with  the  good  effects  of  the  local  application  of 

arnica  in  contusions,  and  of  rhv^  in  sprains.  Backhausen's 

notion  is  that  the  medicine,  in  order  to  cure,  must  exert 

\  its  action  on  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  such 

being  the  case,  it  is,  says  he,  a  roundabout  method   to 

give  the  remedy  by  the  mouth,  when  it  is  possible  to 

b  AUg.  hom.  Ztg.,  Tiii.,  No.  7.  «  Archiv,  iv.  3,  40. 
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bring  it  to  bear  at  once  on  the  affected  part.  Tlie 
medicinal  action  he  compares  to  the  morbific  cause,  both 
commence  primarily  at  a  small  spot  and  then  proceed  to 
spread  throughout  the  organism. 

Griesselich^  defends  and  advises  the  external  local 
employment  of  medicines  in  many  cases,  such  as  ophthal- 
mia, toothache,  and  other  neuralgias,  and  speaks  fayour- 
ably  of  the  employment  of  an  ointment  composed  of  lard 
and  calomel  for  indurated  cartilaginous  chancres,  as 
Ricord  advises.  He  also  alludes  to  a  case  of  hydrocele, 
that  was  cured  by  the  local  employment  of  amicated 
compresses.  Dr.  Veith*^  recommends  the  rubbing  in 
of  chamomilla  over  the  seat  of  the  pain  in  sciatica. 
Koch**  relates  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  suffered  for 
fifteen  years  from  prolapsus  ani,  the  result  of  badly 
treated  haemorrhoids,  who  after  trying  in  vain  many 
remedies,  including  the  water-cure  under  Priessnitz,  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  a  clyster  composed  of  cold  wat^r 
combined  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tincture  of  nut 
vomica^  scarcely  amounting  to  half  a  drop  in  each  clyster. 
In  two  days  the  pain,  which  had  been  of  a  burning 
smarting  character,  was  gone,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  passed 
his  motions  without  any  prolapsus.  Since  then  his 
complaint  returned  once  with  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  but 
when  that  was  cured  he  never  was  troubled  any  moie 
with  his  disagreeable  malady. 

Mayrhofer  recommends  anointing  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  when  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  witt 
belladonna  ointment.  Segin  advises  us  to  expose  the 
inflamed  eye  to  the  steam  from  an  infusion  of  euphram. 
^gidi  employed  the  remedies  in  compresses,  coUyria 
injections.  Patzack  recommends  the  use  of  the  leaves 
of  the  pine  in  a  bath  in  certain  maladies. 

Dr.  Trinks,'  while  admitting  that  certain  diseases,  such 
as  scabies  and  syphilis,  are  at  first  purely  local,  and  may 
be  extirpated  by  local  remedies,  without  any  disagreeable 
consequences,  is  of  opinion  that  these  cases  are  so  excep- 
tional as  not  to  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  guide  and 
moreover  that  even  in  these  very  instances  the   most 

t  Handbnch,  279.  g  Hygea,  v.  4iD.  h  Ibid  .  xfii  ftS 
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disastrous  consequences  occasionally  ensue  from  their 
local  treatment.  Hence  he  "  damns  with  fainl  praise '' 
this  technicality. 

Dr.  Lippe  oi  Philadelphia,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a 
fancy  to  be  thought  ratner  a  strict  Hahnemannian,  has 
recently  published  an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  bums, 
which  he  recommends  to  be  treated  locally  by  the  specific 
remedy.  Slight  burns  of  the  skin  without  vesication 
are,  he  says,  to  be  treated  by  the  local  employment  of 
hammamelU  (a  remedy  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  been 
much  used  in  this  country).  Bums  of  the  second  degree 
attended  with  vesication,  are  to  be  treated  by  tincture  of 
cantharis,  applied  externally.  Bums  of  the  third  degree, 
where  there  is  some  amount  of  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin,  require  creosote  externally.  Bums  of 
the  fourth  degree,  which  include  all  those  attended  with 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  to  be  treated  with 
Castile  soap  scraped  and  spread  on  linen,  and  applied  to 
the  burnt  surface. 

Dr.  Henriques"  is  likewise  an  advocate  for  the  external 
emplovment  of  the  homoeopathic  remedy  in  bums,  and 
he  details  several  interesting  cases  where  this  technicality, 
in  conjunction  with  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  specific 
remedy,  was  successfully  adopted. 

In  spite  of  Hahnemann's  denunciation  of  the  local 
employment  of  medicines,  this  technicality  has  been 
much  employed  by  his  disciples,  and  indeed  Hahnemann's 
practice  encourages  though  his  rules  denounce  the 
method.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
allows  local  treatment  exceptionally,  we  cannot  avoid 
observing  that  the  administration  of  the  medicine  by  the 
mouth  and  by  olfaction  must  sometimes  be  a  local 
administration;  whiere,  for  example,  there  exists  an 
aifection  of  the  mouth,  nose,  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  air- 
passages.  If  in  such  cases  there  is  no  objection  to 
applying  the  remedy  to  the  diseased  surface,  the  local 
application  of  the  drug  in  other  localized  diseases  cannot 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  Hahnemann.     I  would,  however,  draw  a  great 

J  FhlL  Joam.  of  Horn.,  ii.  17.  k  Brit.  Journ.  of  Hom.i  Ti.  961 
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distinction  betwixt  the  local  employment  of  the  specific 

medicine  and  the    dispersion  of  localized  affections  hj 

means  of  irritant  or  astringent    applications;    a  very 

reprehensible  practice,  and,  in  the  case  of  chronic  diseases 

with  external  morbid  symptoms,  one  which  is  liable  to  be 

followed  by  disastrous  results,  as  is  observed  sometimes 

in  those  ulcers,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  which  are  suddenly 

suppressed  by  such  means.      I  have  known   patients 

affected   with   some    severe   internal  complaint   to    be 

completely  relieved  from  this,   on  the  appearance  of  a 

cutaneous  malady,  and  their  internal  complaint  return 

immediately  on  the  suppression  of  the  skin  affection  by 

astringent  or   irritant  washes.      I  have  seen  patients 

suddenly   seized  with  paralysis    and  apoplexy,   on  the 

rapid  healing  up  of  an  old  ulcer  by  means  of  a  blister 

applied   over  it;   but  such  treatment  differs   toto   cceh 

from  the  simultaneous  external  and  internal  use  of  the 

specific  remedy  in  infinitesimal  quantities.     By  the  latter 

method  it  woidd  seem  that  the  cure  of  the  whole  disease 

is  often  much  expedited,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  bad 

effects  attending  it.     As  regards  the  treatment  of  local 

affections  the  effect  of  accident,  as  contusions,  "wounds, 

sprains,  and  bums,  almost  all  homoeopathists  are  agreed 

respecting  the  propriety  of   the  local  employment  of 

arnica,   calendula,  rhus,    cantharis,    etc. ;    and    in    this 

country,  at  least,  the  practice  of  employing  locally  the 

homoeopathic  remedy  in  many  other  diseases  that  cannot 

be  considered  so  purely  local  is  very  extensively  adopted- 

Thus  Dr.  Black,  as  he  assures  me,  frequently  enaploys 

the  remedy  he  conceives  to  be  indicated,  in  the  form  oi 

ointment  to  the  eyelids,  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  tarsi. 

Mr.  Blake  introduced  the  method  of  treating  ulceration 

of  the  neck  of  the  womb  by  means  of  a  wash  of  calendula, 

a  practice  which  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  Drs. 

Madden  and  Leadam.     I  very  often  recommend  a  few 

drops  of  the  medicinal  solution  to  be  applied  to  ulcerated 

surfaces,  and  in  that  very  destructive  disease    opbthal- 

mia  neonatorum,  I  find  the  best  results  to  follow    the 

local  application  of  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 

silver  (gr.  ij  to  5j  of  distilled  water).     In  cases   of  severe 

toothache,  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  apply  the 
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indicated  remedy  directly  to  the  tooth,  by  means  of  a 

fiece  of  cotton  soaked  in  its  alcoholic  solution.  Chancres, 
have  found,  are  more  readily  healed,  and  their  closure 
unattended  by  bad  results,  if  the  mercurial  preparation 
,  given  intemafly  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  ulcer 
\  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint.  Those  frightfully  destructive 
ulcerations  of  the  fauces,  velum  pendulum,  and  tonsils, 
observed  in  secondary  syphilis,  are  readily  healed  by 
means  of  the  local  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  1st  or  2nd  dilution,  and  this  in  cases  where  the 
internal  administration  of  the  remedy  seems  to  have  no 
,  power  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease.  I  have 
witnessed  several  instances  of  this  sort.  I  have  already, 
in  a  former  lecture,  mentioned  my  reasons  for  the  local 
treatment  of  scabies,  so  I  need  not  revert  to  that  subject. 
To  sum  up,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  local  employment  of 
the  specific  remedy  is  in  many  cases  not  only  justifiable, 
but  essential  to  the  cure,  and  however  much  Hahne- 
mann has  inveighed  against  it,  he  has,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  very  frequently  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  own 
example. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
pharmaceutical  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  homceopathic  remedies ^  and  we  shall  find  that  Hah- 
nemann himself  had  not  always  a  uniform  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  medicines,  and  that  considerable  variations  in 
nis  methods  have  been  proposed  and  practised  by  his 
followers.  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  medical  career, 
Hahnemann  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  pharma- 
ceutical innovations  on  the  medicines  hitherto  used,  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  preparations  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  The  preparation  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Hahnemann's  soluble  mercury  {mercurius  solu' 
bills  Hahnemanni)  to  this  day  in  Germany,  was  first 
described  in  his  work  On  Syphilis,^  written  in  1788,  and 
during  the  two  following  years  he  wrote  some  short 
articles,*"  describing  some  modifications  of  his  original 
process.     I  do  not  think  this  preparation  of  mercury  was 
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a  great  triumph  of  pharmaceutical  skill,  notwithstanding 
the  celebrity  it  obtained  in  his  native  country;  and 
Hahnemann  himself  latterly  abandoned  it,  as  he  found  it 
was  not  always  a  pure  oxyde  of  mercury.  In  1822"  he 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it  another  form  of  the  precipi- 
tated oxyde,  and  in  1830°  he  rejected  the  oxydes  alto- 
gether, and  proposed  for  homoeopathic  purposes  the 
employment  of  the  pure  liquid  metal. 

Up  to  the  year  1799,  we  have  no  evidence  tbat  the 
medicines  he  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  differed 
in  their  preparation  from  those  in  ordinary  use.  In  that 
year,  as  we  learn  from  his  Eaaay  on  Scarlet  Fever ^  he 
had  a  very  complicated  way  of  making  his  medicinal 

S reparations.  Here  is  his  receipt  for  preparing  bella- 
onna  for  medicinal  use : — "  Take  a  handful  of  the  firesh 
leaves  of  the  wild  belladonna,  at  the  season  when  the 
flowers  are  not  yet  blown,  bruise  them  in  a  mortar  to  a 
pulp,  and  press  the  juice  through  linen,  and  immediately 
spread  it  out,  scarcely  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  knife,  on 
flat  porcelain  plates,  and  expose  it  to  a  draught  of  dry 
air,  when  it  will  be  evaporated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Stir  it  about  and  spread  it  out  again  with  the 
spatula,  so  that  it  may  harden  in  a  uniform  manner,  until 
it  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may  be  pulverized."  For 
medicinal  use,  a  grain  of  this  powder  is  first  dissolved  in 
400  drops  of  diluted  alcohol ;  of  this,  one  drop  is  mixed 
with  300  drops  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  this 
second  dilution  is  added  to  200  drops  of  diluted  alcohol. 
These  two  last  dilutions  are  each  to  be  shaken  for  a 
minute. 

But  that  he  had  no  uniform  mode  of  preparing  his 
medicines  at  this  time,  we  find  from  the  same  essay,  where 
he  directs  his  preparations  of  opivm  to  be  thus  made:'* 
a  grain  of  finely  pulverized  crude  opium  is  to  be  mixed 
with  twenty  parts  of  weak  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand 
thus  for  a  week.  A  drop  of  this  tincture  is  to  be  mixed 
with  500  drops  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  a  drop  of  this  last 
with  other  500  drops  of  diluted  alcohol.     The  tincture  of 
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ipecacuanha  he  prepared  thus :  one  part  of  ipecacuanha 
was  digested  for  some  days  in  twenty  parts  of  alcohol, 
and  one  drop  of  this  tincture  mixed  with  100  drops  of 
alcohol  for  medicinal  use.  Again,  in  the  same  essay/  we 
find  that  he  adopted  a  totally  different  method  with  his 
preparation  of  chamomilla.  A  grain  of  the  dried  inspis* 
sated  juice  was  mixed  with  1000  drops  of  diluted  alcohol, 
and  of  this  a  drop  was  mixed  with  800  more  drops  of 
diluted  alcohol. 

In  another  essay,'  written  in  the  same  year,  he 
talks  of  preparing  a  solution  of  belladonna,  by  mixing 
one  grain  of  the  extract  with  two  pounds  of  water,  and 
shaking  it  well  for  five  minutes.  One  drop  of  this 
solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  water,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  this  will,  he  alleges,  contain  a  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
equal  to  a  drop  of  the  3rd  centesimal  dilution. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Orgamm,  published  in  1810,' 
he  began  to  lay  down  rules  fer  the  preparation  of  all 
medicines  on  a  uniform  plan,  analogous  to  the  method  he 
finally  adopted,  but  even  later  than  this,  namely  in  1814, 
we  find  him  varying  his  process.  In  an  essay  published 
in  that  year,  on  T^hus  or  Sospital  "Fever ^  we  observe 
that  the  following  was  his  mode  of  preparing  his  tinc- 
tures of  hryonia  and  rhua  : — A  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
the  root  of  the  first  plant  and  of  the  leaves  oi  the  last 
was  mixed  with  ten  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  six  hours.  Then  six  drachms  of  the  strongest 
alcohol  were  poured  into  each  of  twelve  bottles,  into  the 
first  of  which  a  single  drop  of  the  tincture,  prepared  as 
just  stated,  was  put,  and  the  mixture  shaken  strongly 
for  three  minutes.  A  drop  of  this  solution  was  put  into 
the  second  bottle  and  treated  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  twelve  bottles.  The  twelfth  bottle  con- 
tained the  appropriate  dilution  for  administration.  In 
this  essay,  he  advises  a  tincture  of  hyoscyamtts  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  only  with  eight  bottles. 
The  12th  dilution  prepared  in  this  way  would  correspond 
to  the  15th  or  16tQ  dilution  of  the  centesimal  scale,  and 
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the  8th  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  10th  dilution  of 
that  scale. 

Hahnemann  latterly  adopted  certain  general  principles 
for  the  preparation  of  his  medicines,  which  he  lays  down 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,"^  but  from  ^which  he 
often  departed,  in  what  seems  to  me  a  rather  capriciom 
manner. 

I  shall  now  give  you  a  brief  abstract  of  the  directions 
he  there  gives.  Plants  that  can  be  obtained  fresh  are  to 
have  their  juice  expressed,  and  mixed  immediately  with 
weak  alcohol.  This  mixture  is  to  stand  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  close-stoppered  bottle,  and  then  the  supernatant 
fluid  is  to  be  decanted  off.  Some  plants  that  oontain 
much  thick  mucus  (as  nymphytum  officinale,  viola  trico- 
lor,  etc.),  or  albumen  (as  (tthusa  cynapimn,  solarium 
nufrum,  etc.),  require  double  this  proportion  of  alcohol 
Plants  very  deficient  iq  juice  (as  oleander,  htuxnis,  taanu, 
'ledum,  sabina,  etc. )  should  first  be  pounded  into  a  moist 
mass  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  a  double  quantity 
of  alcohol ;  or  they  may  be  prepared  by  the  way  of  tritu- 
ration, to  be  described  presently. 

Exotic  plants  which  cannot  be  obtained  fresh  may  be 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  kept  in  weU-stoppered  bottles 
for  use.  Hahnemann  gives  valuable  directions  for  dry- 
ing thoroughly  such  powders  in  a  water-bath  before 
storing  them  m  bottles,  without  which  they  are  apt  to 
become  mouldy,  and  lose  their  mediciual  virtues. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  dilutions  of  the  tinctures  of 
the  fresh  plants,  he  directs  two  drops  of  the  tincture, 
prepared  as  just  described,  to  be  mixed  with  ninety-eight 
drops  of  alcohol,  and  shaken  twice.  This  is  the  1st 
dilution.  The  2nd  dilution  is  prepared  by  taking  a  drop 
of  the  1st,  and  adding  it  to  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol 
in  the  same  way.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  through 
twenty-nine  bottles,  the  last  of  which  contains  what  is 
called  the  30th  dilution,  the  standard  or  normal  dose. 

All  other  substances  employed  in  medicine,  such  as 
pure,  oxydized,  and  sulphuretted  metals,  or  other  minerals, 
petroleum,  phosphorus,  parts  and  juices  of  plants  that 
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can  only  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  animal  substances, 
neutral  salts,  etc.,  are  to  be  triturated  up  to  the  third 
attenuation  in  this  way : — A  grain  of  the  medicine  is  to 
be  miied  with  100  grains  of  milk-sugar,  and  triturated 
for  an  hour ;  of  this  trituration  one  grain  is  to  be  triturated 
for  the  same  length  of  time  with  other  100  grains  of  milk- 
sugar,  and  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time. 
After  this  third  trituration,  the  subsequent  attenuations 
are  to  be  made  in  the  fluid  way.  A  grain  of  the  third 
trituration,  namely,  is  to  be  mixed  with  ninety-nine  drops 
of  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  subsequent  attenuations  are 
to  be  made  with  strong  alcohol. 

Although  such  are  Hahnemann's  general  directions, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon,  we  find  that  he  did  not 
constantly  abide  by  them  in  his  preparation  of  medicines. 
Thus,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we 
find  the  following  deviations  from  his  own  rules.  He 
directs  the  tincture  of  cina  to  be  made  with  one  part  of 
the  dry  buds  to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  week  before  it  is  decanted.  The  tincture  of 
coccultLS  is  to  be  made  with  one  part  of  the  pulverized 
seeds  to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol.  The  tincture  of  nunc 
vomica  is  to  be  made  with  ten  grains  of  the  powdered 
seeds  and  1000  drops  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  macerate 
for  a  week ;  or  it  may,  he  says,  be  triturated  with  milk- 
sugar  up  to  the  third  attenuation.  Opium  is  to  be  tritu- 
rated. According  to  the  directions  in  the  Organon,  these 
medicines  ought  all  to  be  triturated  up  to  the  third 
attenuation. 

A  few  years  later,^  probably  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  in  his  pharmaceutical  processes  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity he  had  previously  established  in  reference  to  the 
dose,  he  directed  that  all  medicinal  substances  whatever, 
fluid  or  solid,  moist  or  dry,  should  be  "  potentized,"  as 
he  terms  it,  by  being  triturated  with  milk-sugar  up  to 
the  third  attenuation,  and  the  subsequent  attenuations 
prepared  in  the  fluid  way.  He  gives  most  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  how  this  trituration  is  to  be  carried  out.  A 
grain  (or  a  drop,  if  fluid)  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  added,  in 
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an  unglazed  porcelain  mortar,  to  a  third  part  of  100 
grains  of  milk-sugar ;  this  is  to  be  mixed  up  for  an  instant 
with  a  porcelain  spatula,  and  then  rubbed  ^ith  the  pestle 
for  six  minutes ;  then  the  powder  is  to  be  scraped  up  by 
means  of  the  spatula  from  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  for 
four  minutes,  and  again  rubbed  for  six  minutes ;  it  is  then 
to  be  scraped  again  for  four  minutes,  and  the  second 
third  of  the  milk-sugar  added  and  mixed  up  with  the 
spatula ;  two  poundings  of  six  minutes'  duration  and  two 
scrapings  of  four  minutes  are  next  to  be  performed,  and 
then  the  last  third  of  the  milk-sugar  added,  and  the  whole 
rubbed  for  six  minutes,  scraped  for  four  minutes,  and 
again  triturated  for  six  minutes.     AU  that  now  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  scrape  up  the  powder  from  the  mortar 
and  put  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.    Supposing  the  last 
scraping  occupies  four  mmutes,  like  the  others,  the  whole 
time  consumed  in  marking  the  trituration  will  be  exactly 
one  hour.    Eor  the  second  trituration,  a  grain  of  the  first 
is  incorporated  by  the  like  tedious  process  with  another 
100  grains  of  milk-sugar ;  and  a  grain  of  this  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  other  100  grains  of  milk-sugar,  to  form 
the  third  trituratioi. 

In  my  lecture  on  the  Dynamization-theory*  I  pointed 
out  to  you  the  frequent  changes  Hahnemann  made  in  the 
number  of  succussions  he  directs  to  be  given  to  eaich 
bottle,  so  I  need  aot  again  dwell  on  that  subject. 

I  shall  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  what  others  have 
said  respecting  the  pharmaceutical  processes  needful  in 
homoeopathy. 

Dr.  Hering  was  one  of  the  first  who  suggested  altera- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  our  medicines.  He  first* 
suggested  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  medi- 
cines prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  drug  to 
1000  of  the  vehicle,  and  afterwardsy  he  alludes  to  dififerent 
proportions  of  vehicle  and  drug.  He  says,  "  I  have  dis- 
covered the  law,  that  the  larger  the  mass  of  the  vehicle 
the  milder  is  the  action  of  the  medicine.  Attenuations 
prepared  in  the  pioportion  of  1  to  10  are  miieh 
stronger  in  the  30th  dilution  than  those  prepared  -with 
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1  to  100.  Preparations  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000 
act  very  mildly  and  rapidly  in  the  6th  dilution.  In  the 
proportion  of  1  to  10,000  all  action  very  soon  dis- 
appears." He  proposed  a  modification  of  Hahnemann's 
mode  of  preparing  the  30th  dilution  in  thirty  difierent 
bottles  with  spirits  of  wine,  and  suggested  that  they 
might  all  be  prepared  in  one  bottle,  and  with  water,  m 
this  way :  after  preparing  the  1st  dilution,  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  are  to  be  poured  out,  and  as  one  or  more 
drops  always  remain  in  the  bottle  they  will  serve  for  the 
next  dilution.  Thus,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  fiU  up, 
empty,  and  refill  the  bottle  the  requisite  number  of  times ; 
an  expeditious  and  economical  procedure. 

In  one  of  Dr.  Hering's  last  works'  he  seems  to  lament 
the  circumstance  that  he  ever  proposed  the  decimal  scale 
of  dilution,  i,  e.,  the  proportion  of  1  of  the  drug  to  9 
of  the  vehicle. 

Dr.  Vehsemeyer,*  on  the  contrary,  approves  highly  of 
the  decimal  scale  for  preparing  the  attenuations,  and 
washes  it  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Gruner,"  the  celebrated  homoeopathic  chemist  of 
Dresden,  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  prepared  a  com- 
plete set  of  medicines  on  the  decimal  scale. 

Dr.  Rummel*"  suggested  a  difierent  proportion  of 
medicine  and  vehicle,  viz.,  2  to  98,  on.  the  ground 
that  if  we  used  the  ordinary  centesimal  scale,  it  might 
happen  that  the  one  drop  might  not  fall  into  the  bottle, 
whereas  with  two  drops  there  would  be  less  chance  of  the 
attenuation  remaining  unmedicated.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
sole  recommendation  for  this  proportion  of  medicine  and 
vehicle ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  so-called  decimal 
scale  or  proportion  of  1  to  9,  or  10  to  90 ;  for  whereas 
with  the  latter  scale  we  can  always  say  at  once  what 
dilution  of  the  centesimal  scale  any  given  attenuation 
corresponds  to,  with  Eummel's  proposed  scale  we  shall 
bave  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  Hahnemannic 
jr  centesimal  scale.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  decimal 
scale ;  in  order  to  find  the  preparation  of  the  centesimal 
jcale  corresponding,  in  point  of  the  quantity  of  medicine 
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it  contams,  to  any  given  number  of  the  decimal,  we  have 
only  to  halve  the  number  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  num- 
bers 2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc.,  of  the  decimal  dilutions  contain 
the  same  amount  of  medicine  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
of  the  centesimal  scale.  So  Drs.  Wurmb  and  Caspar,* 
who  employ  in  their  hospital  at  Vienna  almost  exclusively 
the  30th  decimal  dilution,  actually  use  a  preparation  cor- 
responding in  medicinal  strength  to  the  15th  centesimal. 

It  would  spin  out  this  lecture  to  an  intolerable  length 
were  I  to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  all  that  haa 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  homoeopathic  pharmacy,  so 
I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  the  briefest  of  summaries. 

Several  homoeopathic  pharmacopoeias  have  been  pub- 
lished, all  more  or  less  valuable.     The  first  was  Caspari^s 
ZHspensatoritim,  which  merely  reproduces  Hahnemann's 
original  directions  for  the  preparation  of  his  medicines. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  and  this 
Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  is 
still  the  only  one  that  has  been  published  in  this  country. 
It  is  of  coarse  extremely  defective,  and  has  not  even  the 
advantage  of  presenting  us  with   Hahnemann's   latest 
views. 

Dr.  Buchner  has  published  a  Fharmacopada,  whicli  has 
reached  its  second  edition ;  it  describes  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring all  the  medicines  used  in  homoeopathy  up  to  the 
date  of  its  publication  (1852),  but  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  new  views  or  improvements  on  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  Hahnemann. 

Mr.  G-runer,  the  Dresden  homoeopathic  chemist,  pub- 
lished a  Pharmacopceia  in  1845,  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced some  technical  improvements.  Thus,  in  place  of 
adopting  the  rude  method  proposed  hy  Hahnemann,  of 
obtaining  powdered  metals  by  using  the  metallic  leaf,  or 
scraping  them  under  water  on  a  whetstone,  he  recom- 
mends us  to  employ  the  precipitated  metals.  X  have 
already  shown,  in  the  account  I  gave  of  Mayrhofef  s 
microscopic  investigations,  that  the  precipitates  of  metals 
are  much  the  best  form  for  their  trituration. 

A  Fharmacopceia  was  also  pubHshed  by  Dp,  Q-.  Sclunid/ 
containing  several  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  our  drugs ;  and  various  other  emendations  on  Hah- 
nemann's processes  have  been  suggested  by  several 
Writers.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the  admixture  of  acids 
directly  with  alcohol  caused  a  decomposition  of  both,  and 
Water  was  therefore  substituted  by  some  for  the  first 
attenuations.  The  attenuations  of  phosphorus  were 
recommended  to  be  prepared  directly  from  the  tincture 
and  not  from  the  uncertain  trituration.  Different 
strengths  of  alcohol  were  advised  for  the  preparation  of 
different  vegetable  tinctures. 

Dr.  Mure  of  Palermo,  Malta,  Eio,  Paris,  in  fact,  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  believe,  lays  down  in  his 
took'  certain  original  rules  for  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cinal attenuations.     He  says,  as  Hahnemann  also  latterly 
said,  that  all  substances  should  be  first  triturated  up  to 
th§  third  attenuation ;  but  as  some  substances,  such  as  nux 
vomica  and  ignatia,  are  very  difficult  to  triturate,  he  has 
invented  a  machine  that  exhibits  considerable  mechanical 
ingenuity   for  triturating  the  hardest    substances.     He 
also  has  an  idea  that  the  succussions  of  the  fluid  attenu- 
ations should  be  made  in  vactw,  and  in  order  to  produce 
the  vacuum  in  the  dilution  bottle  he  invented  another 
machine,    which  strikes  me  as  being  as  wonderful  and 
early  as  useful  as  that  complicated  machine  for  drawing 
rks  which  Hogarth  has  delmeated  in  one  of  his  pictures. 
TJesides  these  he  has  likewise  invented  a  machine  for 
ccussing  the  dilutions  in  the  bottles  so  emptied  of  their 
^  V     This  machine,  which  is  well  adapted  to  give  the 
*  ogt  powerful  succussion  strokes,  may  console  some  of  us 
ho  think  so  highly  of  Herculean  succussions,  now  that 
Tpnichen  of  the  strong  arm  is  no  longer  among  us  ;  but 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  tinctures  of  soluble  sub- 
nces  are  better  than  triturations,  that  there  is  no  need 
f  r  naiiifully  extracting  the  air  from  our  dilution  bottles, 
d  that  all  the  good  that  tA&j  be  gained  from  succussi  on 
*^v  be  effected  by  the  muscular  force  of  any  man  of 
°^5&nary  strength,  will  think  that  Dr.  Mure  has  wasted  a 
^^  t  amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  contrivance  and  con- 
Jtniction  of  these  very  useless  machines. 

r  L'EooledeRio,p.39. 
M   M 
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M.   Weber  of  Paris,  a  distinguished    homoeopathic 
chemist,  believing  that  the  virtues  of  a  drug  were  greatly 
developed  by  trituration,  and  that  this  trituration  could 
scarcely  be  carried  too  far,  proposed'^  that  each  medicine, 
whether  fluid  or  soUd,  should  be  triturated  at  least  as 
high  as  the  15th  attenuation ;  but  as  each  trituration  was 
to  occupy  an  hour,  and  as  the  labour  entailed  on  the 
chemist  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  enormous, 
M.  Weber  has  invented  a  machine  which  he  calls  a  dync^- 
mizator,  consisting  of  four  mortars  with  pestles  attached, 
which  are  all  set  in  motion  by  turning  a  handle.     The 
commission  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  Society  of  Paris 
appointed  to  report  on  M.  Weber's  invention  speaks  very 
highly  of  its  triturating  powers.     I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  superior  power  that  such  an  instru- 
ment would  bring  to  bear  on  the  disintegration  of  those 
hard  substances  that  require  trituration,  and,  as  effecting 
much  saving  of  trouble,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
operating  pharmaceutist. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  allowable  modifications  to 
be  made  in  Hahnemann's  pharmaceutical  processes  are 
those  which  have  the  object  of  simplifying  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  attenuations,  of  obtaining  trie  lull  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  crude  drug,  and  of  rendering  attenuations, 
though  prepared  at  different  times  and  by  different  indi- 
vidufids,  of  a  certain  uniform  strength. 

As  it  was  not  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  career  that 
Hahnemann  proposed  the  trituration  of  soluble  as  well  as 
of  insoluble  substances,  and  as  those  of  the  former  class  of 
substances,  with  which  he  performed  both  his  provings  and 
his  cures,  were,  at  all  events  up  to  the  period  of  publica- 
tion of  the  last  edition  of  the  Organon  (1833),  prepared 
throughout  by  the  fluid  plan,  there  seems  no  need  for 
making  any  alteration  on  that  plan,  as  far  as  the  general 
principle  of  making  tinctures  of  the  soluble  drugs — I 
aUude  especially  to  the  vegetable    medicines — is    con- 
cerned.   All  we  can  do  is  to  ascertain- if  Hahnemann's 
mode  of  obtaining  the  tinctures  is  the  best  possible  one 
for  extracting  all  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  and 
obtaining  a  tincture  of  a  uniform  strength ;  if  it  is  not. 
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then  we  are  justified  in  employing  any  other  method  that 
will  ensure  these  desiderata. 

Now  I  would  refer  you  to  an  able  article  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Hamcdopathy^  ior  a  careful  examination  of  this 
question.  The  paper  I  may  state,  without  breach  of  con- 
fidence, is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Madden,  one  of  the  best 
qualified  among  us  to  write  on  such  a  subject,  from  his 
former  studies  in  toxicology  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 
You  will  find  it  there  stated,  on  most  respectable  autho- 
rity, that  Hahnemann's  method  of  expressing  the  juice  of 
plants  does,  in  many  instances,  not  extract  all  their 
medicinal  principles.  The  process  of  percolation  is  pre- 
ferred by  Dr.  Madden  for  making  all  tinctures  of  plants, 
as  by  it  a  more  certain,  uniform,  and  powerfully  medicinal 
tincture  is  obtained  than  by  Hahnemann's  method.  But 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  paper  itsell'  for  fiirther  details 
and  suggestions  relative  to  homoeopathic  pharmacy,  and 
content  myself  with  reproducing  an  epitome  of  the  sug- 
gestions it  contains. 

1.  That  all  tinctures  should  be  prepared  by  percolation. 

2.  That  all  mother-tinctures  should  be  concentrated. 

3.  That  alcohols  of  the  following  strengths,  viz.,  910, 
850,  830,  and  790,  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  tinc- 
tures; the  proper  strength  for  each  substance  being 
decided  by  diirect  experiment. 

4.  That  the  tinctures  should  be  preserved  in'  their  undi- 
luted state,  and  the  attenuations  prepared  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

5.  All  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  whose  solu- 
tions are  not  decomposed  by  keeping,  should  be  prepared 
by  aqueous  solution,  unless  they  are  also  soluble  in 
alcohol,  in  which  case  the  latter  fluid  is  preferable. 

6.  The  strength  of  the  aqueous  solutions  should  be 
regelated  by  the  strength  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  drug,  but  should  always  be  in  decimal  proportion,  in 
order  that  the  dQutions  may  be  easily  prepared  from  them. 

7.  The  dilutions  of  the  aqueous  solutions  should  be 
made  with  water  whenever  the  original  substance  is  in- 
soluble both  in  strong  and  dilute  alcohol,  or  capable  of 
acting  chemically  upon  or  combining  chemically  with  it. 
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8.  Substances  which  are  either  totally  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  or  which  give  up  their  soluble  ingre- 
dients to  those  menstrua  very  imperfectly,  must  imdergo 
trituration  (and,  per  contra,  no  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  water  requires  to  be  triturated). 

9.  The  dilutions  of  substances  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  possess  some  slight  degree  of  solubility  should  be  pre- 
pared by  trituration  not  only  to  the  third  but  even  to  the 
thirtieth  attenuation. 

Dr.  Madden  suggests,  that  in  order  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  list  of  substances  requiring  triturar 
tion — 

A.  That  earths  and  metals  capable  of  combining  with 
acetic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  acetates. 

B.  That  gold  may  be  tried  as  a  chloride. 

C.  That  silica  may  be  used  in  a  hydrated  state,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  soluble  in  water  after  the  third 
trituration. 

These  suggestions  are  very  valuable,  and  are  in  conso- 
nance with  the  chemical  science  of  the  day,  whereas  many 
of  Hahnemann's  pharmaceutical  technicalities  owe  their 
origin  to  some  fanciful  chemical  notions  of  his  own. 
Thus  he  considered  caustic  alkalies  to  be  compound  bodies, 
owing  their  causticity  to  a  certain  principle  which  he 
called  causticumy  and  which  he  imagmed  he  was  able  to 
separate  from  the  alkali.'  Again,  he  considered  sulphur  to 
be  also  a  compound  substance,  and  believing  that  alcohol 
only  took  up  a  portion  of  its  constituent  parts,  he  latterly 
discouraged  his  previous  plan  of  making  a  tincture  of 
sulphur,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  tiiturated  for  the 
first  three  attenuations.^ 

In  revising  our  pharmaceutical  processes  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  biassed  by  the  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous chemical  notions  Hahnemann  held,  but  we  must 
seek  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  the  actual  state  of 
chemical  knowledge.  A  new  and  revised  homoeopathic 
pharmacopceia  is  urgently  demanded,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  such  a  work  appears. 


»  Chr.  Kr..  iii.  84.  j  n)id..  v.  384. 


LECTUEE  XIX. 

OIT   ANTIDOTES ;   ON   PEOPHYLACTICS  ;   ON   DIET   AND 

EEGHMEN;   CONCLUSION. 

One  of  the  features  wherein  homoeopathy  differs  very 
markedly  from  the  old  system  of  medicine  is  the  search 
for  and  administration  of  antidotes  to  the  medicines  that 
have  been  administered,  but  whose  effects  have  been  too 
violent. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  in  allopathy 
the  employment  of  antidotes  is  not  a  feature  of  the 
system,  but  the  occasion  for  the  administration  of  anti- 
dotes, and  the  mode  of  their  employment,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  ascertained,  differ  toto 
ccdo  from  the  practice  pursued  under  the  homoeopathic 
system.     The  great  occasion  the  allopathist  recognises 
for  the  administration  of  an  antidote  is  when  a  patient 
has  swallowed  or  otherwise  received  into  his  system  a 
poisonous  dose  of  some  medicinal  substance.     Thus  he 
consults  chemistry  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  some 
agent  capable  of  neutralizing  chemically  such  poisons  as 
acids,  caustic  alkalies,  arsenic,  metallic  poisons,  etc.,  and 
he  very  properly  gives  the  antidote  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  effect  this  chemical  neutralization ;  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances a  homoeopathist  must  equally  resort  to  the 
same  mode  of  treating  cases  of  poisoning — such  antidotes, 
then,  are  common  to  both  schools.     But  there  is  another 
kind  of  antidotal  treatment  adopted  by  aUopathists  which 
is  altogether  disclaimed  and  unused  by  the  homoeopathist, 
and  that  is  the  plan  so  frequently  adopted  of  giving  along 
with  a  powerfmly  acting  drug  something  calculated  to 
modify  the  violence  of  its  action,  or  to  obviate  some  dis- 
agreeable  symptoms  apt  to  follow  its   use.     Thus  the 
allopathist  will  put  into  his  prescription,  besides  some 
powerful  purgative  medicine,  an  opiate  or  a  carminative 
to  prevent  hypercatharsis  or  griping ;  or  he  will  follow  up 
a  blue  pill  at  night  by  a  black  draught  in  the  morning,  in 
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order  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  mercury  on  the 
system ;  or,  after  giving  a  course  of  mercury  so  as  to  briag 
tne  body  entirely  under  the  physiological  action  of  that 
metal,  he  will  subject  his  patient  to  a  course  of  iodine,  to 
neutralize  the  remaining  mercury  in  the  system. 

Such  an  employment  of  antidotes  is  not  admissible  and 
not  required  in  homoeopathy.  We  do  not  give  our  medi- 
cines in  such  powerfiil  doses  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
administer  at  the  same  time  a  corrective,  as  the  allopathist 
terms  his  antidote  ;  nor  do  we  ever  intentionally  saturate 
the  system  so  thoroughly  with  a  drug  as  to  render  it 
requisite  to  give  its  chemical  antidote  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  neutralization.  Yet  the  choice  and  adminis- 
tration of  antidotes  form  an  important  item  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  homoeopathically,  in  the  opinion  of  Hah- 
nemann and  of  many  of  his  disciples. 

Hahnemann  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  chemical  antidotes  to  poisonous 
substances.  In  his  work  on  arsenical  poisoning,  pub- 
lished in  1786,  he  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  antidotes  to  be  used  in  such  cases,^ 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  antidotes  he  then 
recommended  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  have 
been  lately  advised  by  our  best  toxicologists,*  after  an 
experience  through  many  years  of  the  faQure  of  all  the 
vaunted  antidotes  of  arsenic. 

In  Hahnemann's  elaborate  work  On  Syphilis,  published 
in  1789,  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of 
antidoting  the  effects  of  mercury,  when  it  has  been  used 
in  excess  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  recommends  for 
this  purpose  the  administration  of  hepar  sulphuris,^  which 
he  believed  was  the  chemical  antidote  of  mercury  and  of 
many  other  metallic  poisons.  It  is  curious  that  in  later 
years"  he  recommends  this  same  hepar  sulphuris  as  one  of 
the  dynamic  antidotes  for  the  inconveniences  produced  by 
smajl  doses  of  mercury  unhomoeopathically  achninistered. 

In  his  first  homoeopathic  essay.  On  a  New  JBrinciple, 
etc,,"*  Hahnemann  points  out  the  antidotes  to  many  of  the 

k  Ueber  die  Arsenikvergift.,  §  175,  1  See  Taylor  on  Foiaona,  p.  833. 
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powerful  medicinal  substances  whose  effects  are  there 
registered,  and  a  few  years  later  (1798)  he  wrote  an  essay 
on  Antidotes  to  some  powerful  Vegetable  Substances,?  where 
he  attempts  a  classification  of  antidotes.  He  says, 
namely,  that  there  are  at  least  four  kinds  of  antidotes, 
by  means  of  which  the  hurtful  substance  may  be — A.  jB<9- 
moved,  and  that,  1,  by  evacuation,  as  vomiting,  purging, 
excising  the  poisonous  bite  ;  2,  by  enveloping,  as  giving 
suet  where  pieces  of  glass  have  been  swallowed :  or,  B. 
Altered,  and  that,  1,  chemically,  as  hepar  sulphuris  for 
corrosive  sublimate ;  2,  dynamically  (i.  e,  their  potential 
influence  on  the  living  fibre  removed),  as  coffee  for  opium. 
He  goes  on  to  relate  several  cases  of  the  successful  ad« 
ministration  of  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  -,  some  of 
these  antidotes  were  dynamical,  others  chemical. 

In  the  Organon  Hahnemann  alludes  indeed  to  the 
necessity  for  administering  antidotes,  but  he  nowhere 
gives  us  any  rule  for  ascertaining  the  antidotes  for  medi- 
cines. 

In  §  clxvii.,  to  be  sure,  he  tells  us  that  if  we  have 
selected  for  a  case  of  disease  an  unsuitable  remedy,  which 
has  done  no  good  to  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
developed  a  number  of  its  own  symptoms,  we  are  to  take 
a  fresh  siurey  of  the  case,  adding  to  the  original  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  these  new  medicinal  symptoms,  and 
select  our  next  remedy  or  antidote  from  the  whole  morbid 
picture  thus  formed. 

According  to  this  passage,  and  several  others  scattered 
throughout  his  writings,  we  find  that  the  similarity  of  the 
symptoms  present  with  those  of  some  other  drug  were  to 
constitute  the  antidotarial  character  of  the  latter.  And 
this  we  might  lay  down  as  the  rule  for  the  selection  of  an 
antidote — as  Dr.  Trinks*«  says,  "  the  antidotarial  influence 
of  medicines  on  one  another  depends  solely  upon  the 
homoBopathic  principle" — were  it  not  that  we  find  Hahne- 
mann recommending  as  antidotes  certain  substances 
whose  homoeopathic  relationship  to  the  medicine  the^are 
to  antidote  is  not  very  clear,  and  certain  others  which 
are  antipathic  to  the  medicine.     Thus  we  find  that  he 

f  Leaaer  Writings,  p.  374.  4  Hondbuch,  Eioleitung*  Izviii. 
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recommends  camphor   as    the  antidote  to  an  immense 
number  of  medicines,  to  all  of  which  it  can  assuredly  not 
be  said  to  have  a  homoeopathic  relationship ;  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  the  pathogenetic  action  of  which  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  is  said  to  be  the  best  antidote  for  the 
too  violent   effects  of  natrum  muriaticum.     Again,  we 
sometimes  find  him  advising  a  homoeopathic  antidote  to 
one  set  of  symptoms  caused  by  a  medicine,  an  antipathic 
one  to  another  set,  and  for  another  set  sbme  substance 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  either  a  homoeopathic  or 
antipathic  relation  to  the  symptoms ;  thus,  to  give  an 
example,  he  says'  opium  relieves,  in  an  allopathic  and 
palliative  manner,  the  paralytic  symptoms  and  abdominal 
pains  caused  by  belladonna,  and  in  small  doses  it  will 
probably  remove  the  sleepiness  it  occasions.     The  como- 
tose  state,  the  mania,  and  the  furious  delirium  of  bella- 
donna are  removed  by  hyoscyamus ;  but  the  intoxication 
is  only  cured  by  wine.     Lachrymose  humour,  chilliness, 
and  headache,  caused  by  belladonna,  are  cured  by  Pulsa- 
tilla.   When  a  quantity  of  belladonna  has  been  swallowed, 
we  should  make  the  patient  drink  large  quantities  of  strong 
coffee,   which  removes    antipathicaJly    the   insensibility 
and  tetanic  convulsions  ;  and  we  should  likewise  promote 
vomiting.     The  erysipelatous  swellings  caused  by  bella- 
donna are  soon  removed  by  hepar  sulphuris.     -Camphor 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  morbid  symptoms  of 
belladonna.     Thus  it  is  evident  that  although  in  some 
instances  Hahnemann  was  guided  in  the  selection  of  an 
antidote  by  the  symptoms  of  the  medicine  actually  pre- 
sent, in  others  he  did  not  follow  this  rule,  but  wajs  lea  by 
something  else,  probably  experiment  and  observation,  to 
give  substances  as  antidotes,  the  homoeopathicity  of  which 
to  the  symptoms  sought  to  be  removed  could  not  be 
proved.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  camphor,  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  and  mesmerism,  which  he  recommends* 
for, cases  where  the  Hfe  of  the    patient  has  been  en- 
daifgered  by  the  too  rapid  administration  of  many  dif- 
ferent homoeopathic  medicines. 

The  necessity  for  the  administration  of  an  antidote  in 
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•  consequence  of  the  too  violent  effects  of  an  infinitesimal 
dose  is,  I  apprehend,  very  rare.  Some  timid  practitioners 
do  occasionally  talk  about  the  advantage  of  homoeopathic 
antidotes;  but  most  homoeopathic  writers,  who  have 
touched  on  the  subject,  de  facto  deny  the  occasion  for 
their  employment  wnen  they,  as  I  have  in  former  lectures 
shown,  naively  assert  that  a  fresh  dose  of  the  same  medi- 
cine is  its  best  antidote.  The  rationale  of  the  administra- 
tion of  camphor,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  wine,  etc.,  in  case 
of  the  over-action  of  a  drug,  seems  to  be  that  thereby  a 
stronger  but  transient  and  different  effect  is  produced 
upon  the  nerves,  whereby  the  feebler  impression  of  the 
medicine  previously  given  is  effaced,  and  the  new  action 
being  evanescent,  the  nervous  system  is  speedily  restored 
to  its  former  equilibrium — a  dynamic  neutralization,  so 
to  speak,  is  effected. 

The  next  subject  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is  one 
peculiar  to  homoeopathy,  to  wit,  the  employment  ofmedu 
cinal  agents  to  prevent  diseases.  Such  medicines  are  termed 
prophylactics. 

From  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of 
medicine  until  the  most  recent  times,  the  search  for  abso- 
lute preventives  of  diseases  and  for  preservatives  against 
poisoning  has  always  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  medical  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  enumerate  all 
the  varieties  of  preservatives  that  have  been  vaunted  in 
one  age,  to  be  despised  and  neglected  in  the  next,  but,  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  and  to  show  you  the  attention 
this  subject  excited,  I  may  merely  allude  to  a  few  of 
them. 

The  amulets  that  used  to  be  so  much  sought  after  and 
so  highly  valued  in  remote  times,  and  which  are  still 
esteemed  by  the  Orientals,  are  the  most  ancient  form  of 
prophylactics.  Some  of  these  amulets  cannot  fail  to  excite 
our  ridicule  at  their  absurd  character.  Thus,  a  dried 
toad  worn  next  to  the  skin  was  held  to  be  a  preservative 
from  the  plague ;  the  wearing  of  a  red  thread  was  deemed 
capable  of  warding  off  nasal  hemorrhages  and  cramps ; 
a  portion  of  a  human  skull  powdered  was  a  febrifuge  of 
great  power.     Coral  worn  by  infants  was  supposed  to 
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preserve  them  from  all  the  diseases  apt  to  accompany 
teething.  Many  of  the  precious  gems  were  supposed  to 
preserve  their  wearers  from  the  effects  of  poisons,  and 
some  of  them  were  said  to  betray  the  presence  of  poison, 
by  changing  colour.  The  diamond  and  amethyst  were 
reputed  as  preservatives  against  drunkenness.  The  word 
Abrcicadabra  written  on  as  many  lines  as  it  contains 
letters,  cutting  off  the  last  letter  from  each  successive 
line,  so  that  the  word  thus  written  represented  an  inyerted 
triangle,  was  held  by  Serenus  Sammonicus  to  be  a  pre- 
servative from  fever  if  suspended  from  the  neck  by  means 
of  a  linen  thread.  The  febriftige  virtues  of  this  charm 
Franck  von  Franckenau  seriously  attempted  to  refute,  ia 
a  special  treatise  in  one  volume  quarto.' 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the 
bezoar-stones,  concretions  found  in  the  stomachs  of  certain 
herbivorous  animals,  which  were,  and  still  are  in  some 
coimtries,  firmly  believed  to  be  preservatives  and  antidotes 
against  all  manner  of  diseases  and  poisons.  So  lately  as 
1808  the  Shah  of  Persia  thought  he  could  not  send  a 
more  acceptable  present  to  Bonaparte  than  a  few  of  these 

Srecious  bezoar-stones,  which  that  great  man,  however, 
id  not  appreciate  at  their  oriental  value,  for,  it  is  said, 
he  contemptuously  threw  theni  all  into  the  fire. 

Serapiou"  recommends  the  gem  hyacinth  as  an  excellent 
amulet  to  protect  the  body  during  thunder-storms.  The 
ancients  made  much  use  of  the  lapis  lazuli  as  an  amulet, 
and  Schroder  held  it  to  be  an  admirable  charm  for  driving 
away  frights  from  children.' 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  these  and  similar  absurdi- 
ties, but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  an  idea  that  preservatives  against  diseases  and  other 
calamities  were  to  be  discovered ;  and  the  universality  of 
this  notion  seems  to  foreshadow  the  actual  discovery  of 
such  agents. 

In  heathen  ages  the  symbols  or  images  of  one  or 
other  of  the  gods  were  worn  as  amulets.  When  Chris- 
tianity became  triumphant,    the   representation    of    its 

«  Or.  Franck  v.  Franckenau,  de  Abracadabra;  Heidelbei^,  1679. 
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Foimder  on  the  cross,  and  passages  from  Scripture,  were 
used  as  charms  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  disease  and  the 
devil ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  arrogates  for  herself  a  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  amulets  and  charms,  in  the  shape  of  crucifixes, 
images  of  saints,  medals,  and  rosaries. 

In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  discover  prophylactics.  One  of  the  most 
noted  and  successful  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation by  Jenner,  in  1798,  as  the  prophylactic  of  small- 
pox, which  it  is  to  a  marvellous  extent.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  somewhat  similar  means,  to  wit,  the  inoculation  of 
smaU-pox  itself,  whereby  a  milder  disease  was  usually 
produced  than  when  it  attacked  the  patient  in  the  natural 
way,  and  the  preservation  from  a  second  attack  of  small- 
pox was  equally  certain.  This  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  in  1770,'  for 
anticipating  measles,  by  inducing  a  mild  attack  of  the 
disease  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a  measly  child. 

Another  instance  of  prophylaxis  occurs  to  me  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  allopatnic  school,  viz.,  Dr.  Mason 
Good's  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  in 
those  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  He  states,* 
as  a  matter  of  common  belief,  that  dogs  which  have  had 
the  distemper  never  become  rabid,  and  he  proposes  that 
any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  rabid 
dog  should  be  inoculated  with  the  morbid  discharge  from 
a  distempered  dog's  nose.  I  know  not  if  this  recom- 
mendation has  ever  been  carried  into  effect,  it  has  cer- 
tainly the  character  of  plausibility  to  recommend  it. 

Beyond  vaccination,  however,  the  allopathic  school  of 
the  present  day  does  not  concern  itself  much  with  medi- 
cinal prophylactics,  though  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid,  and  that  particularly  in  our  ovm  time,  to 
hygienic  prophylactics;  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
prophylaxis  1  am  engaged  in  considering  at  this  time, 
though  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing  its  importance, 
or  from  ignoring  the  great  advances  that  have  recently 
been  made  in  this  direction. 

w  Princip.  Med.,  lib.  ii.  13.  x  study  of  Med.,  iii. 
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The  search  for  medicinal  prophylactics  is,  I  may  say, 
almost  •exclusively  limited  to  homoeopathists,  indeed,  the 
vast  majority  of  ailopathists  will  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  they  have  no  medicinal  prophylactics.  The  a  prion 
discovery  of  such  prophylactics  is  scarcely  possible  to  the 
allopathist ;  but  the  same  rule  that  guides  the  homoeoj^ar 
tbist  to  the  selection  of  a  remedy,  should  also  lead  mm 
to  the  discovery  of  a  prophylactic. 

The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  prophylaxjtics 
discovered  by  Hahnemann,  was  the  preventive  of  scarlet- 
fever,  hellitdon/na,  and  the  mode  of  its  discovery  is  inter- 
esting, and  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  protec- 
tive power  of  vaccinia  against  small-pox    by    tfenner. 
Hahnemann's  discovery  differs  from  Jenner's  in  this: 
that  a  priori  reasoning  had  more  to  do  with  the  former, 
whereas  the   latter    was    almost    entirely  a   deduction 
a  posteriori  from  observed  facts.     The  following  is  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  v&tues  of 
belladonna  by  Hahnemann. ^^     The  scarlet-fever  invaded  a 
family  of  four  children ;  three  of  them  took  it,  but  the 
fourth,  who  was  generally  the  first  of  the  family  to  take 
any  epidemic  disease,  escaped  it.     This  child  had  been 
taking  belladonna  for  some  time  previously  for  an  affec- 
tion of  the  finger-joints.     Now,  Hahnemann's  knowledge 
of  the  pathogenetic  action  of  belladonna  had  taught  him 
that  this  virulent  vegetable  poison  threw  the   healthy 
organism  into  a  state  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  early  stage  of  scarlet-fever,  and  he  had,  in  accordance 
with   his    therapeutic    rule,    employed    it    with    most 
encouraging  success  for  that  stage.     Being  very  anxious 
to  preserve  the  numerous  members  of  a  family  from  the 
scarlet-fever,  which  had  already  seized  on  three  of  theii 
number,  he  set  himself  to  think  whether  or  no  it  were 
possible  to  discover  a  prophylactic,  and  thus  he  reasoned  :— 
"  A  remedy  that  is  capable  of  checking  a  disease  at  its 
onset  must  be  its   best  preventive ; "    belladonna  was 
the  remedy  that  he  had  found  capable  of  curing  scarlet- 
fever  in  its  early  stage — the  case  of  accidental  preservation 
from  scarlet-fever  in  a  child  who  had  been  taking  bella- 


T  Vide  Leaser  Writings,  p.  434  et  seq. 
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donna  for  an  articular  disease  occurred  to  his  memory, 
and  from  these  slight  data  he  rightly  inferred  that  bella- 
donna was  the  prophylactic  of  scarlatina.  He  accordingly 
administered  his  new-found  preservative  to  the  live 
remaining  children  of  the  family  in  which  the  disease  had 
broken  out  virulently,  and  to  his  satisfaction  he  found 
that  they  were  all  completely  protected  from  the  disease, 
though  constantly  exposed  to  the  emanations  proceeding 
from  the  affected  children. 

In  my  introductonr  lecture,  I  showed  you  the  strange 
plan  adopted  by  liahnemann  for  getting  his  prophy- 
lactic tested  by  his  medical  brethren ;  but  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  consider  in  this  place  the  testimony  of 
others  in  favour  of  the  preservative  powers  of  belladonna 
in  scarlet-fever.  I  shall  bring  forward  as  witnesses  only 
such  as  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  a  bias  in  favour  of 
homcBopathy,  namely;  partisans  of  the  allopathic  school. 

Bloch'  gave  belladonna  to  270  children  during  the 

Prevalence  of  a  very  malignant  form  of  the  epidemic,  and 
e  remarked  that  when  it  was  continued  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  the  children  were  completely  protected  from 
the  disease.  Cramer*  gave  it  to  ninety  children,  none  of 
whom  were  attacked.  Gelnecki''  gave  it  to  ninety-four 
children,  seventy-six  of  them  escaped  the  disease. 
Hufeland^  himself  certifies  on  various  occasions  to  the 
efficacv  of  this  prophylactic,  and  in  1826  he  wrote  a 
special  treatise  on  tne  subject,''  wherein  he  collected  all 
the  evidence  that  had  been  published  up  to  that  time  in 
favour  of  the  prophylactic  virtue  of  belladonna  in  scarlet- 
fever.  Wolf  gave  it  to  120,children,  eighty-one  of  these 
remained  free  from  infection  for  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  those 
affected  had  the  disease  very  slightly,  only  four  of  them 
died,  and  then  only  during  the  period  of  desquamation  from 
dropsy.  Ibrelisle,'  a  practitioner  at  Metz,  saw  twelve 
chiloren  preserved  from  scarlet-fever  by  belladonna, 
whereas  206  children  among  whom  they  lived  were 
attacked  by  the  disease.     Yelsen^  gave  belladonna  to 

s  Rust's  Mag.,  xvii.  39.  *  Ibid.,  xxr.  pt.  8. 

b  Hufeland's  Journal,  1826»  11,  7.  •  Ibid.,  xliii.,  2;  Ld.  6. 
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247  children,  thirteen  only  of  whom  contracted  the 
disease.  Bemdt'*  gave  belladonna  to  122  children,  eighty- 
two  of  these  were  exempt  from  the  disease,  eleven  got  it 
up  to  the  third  day  of  using  the  prophylactic,  nine  got  it 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  days,  five  got  it  later,  and 
fifteen  got  it  after  leaving  off  the  use  of  the  prophylactic. 
Schenk'  gave  belladonna,  which  he  obtained  from  Hah- 
nemann himself,  during  a  very  fatal  epidemic,  to  525 
persons,  622  escaped  the  disease.  The  three  who  were 
attacked  had  only  taken  the  preventive  four  times. 
BehrJ  gave  it  to  forty-seven  persons,  forty-one  of  these 
escaped  the  disease,  and  only  six  were  attacked  and  that 
very  slightly.  Zeuch,*^  physician  to  a  foundling  hospital 
in  the  Tyrol,  relates  that  out  of  eighty-four  children  in 
the  establishment  twenty-three  were  attacked  by  scarlet- 
fever;  he  gave  belladonna  to  the  remaining  sixty-one,  and 
only  one  of  these  got  the  disease.  In  another  children's 
establishment  where  he  was  physician,  he  gave  the 
prophylactic  to  seventy,  and  only  three  of  these  were 

attacked. 

I  might  easily  multiply  instances  from  the  writings 
of  allopathic  authors  to  show  the  enormous  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  real  protective  power  of  belladonna. 
In  the  few  allopathic  experiments  which  give  a  contrary 
result,  and  seem  to  indicate  little  or  no  protective  power 
on  the  part  of  belladonna,  the  failure  may,  I  am  convinced, 
in  many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  doses  of  bella- 
donna having  been  extravagantly  large,  administered  at 
improper  intervals,  combined  with  other  drugs,    or  not 
persevered  with  sufficiently  long,  and  by  the  epidemic  in 
which  the  prophylactic  was  employed,  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  in  proper  doses,  not  having  been  the  true  smooth 
scarlet-fever  of  Sydenham,  for  which  alone,   as  Hahne- 
mann always  insisted,  was  bellaaonna  the  prophylactic. 

But  I  have  said  enough  on  this  subject ;  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  other  prophylactic  medicines  recommended  by 
Hahnemann. 

In  the  same  essay  in  which  he  announced  belladonna 


h  Bern.  iib.  das  Scharlachf.,  1827.  *  Hufelaad's  Journal,  xliii.  St.  3. 
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to  be  the  propliy]actic  of  scarlet  fever,  he  suggestedJ  that 
it  might  also  be  the  preventive  of  measles  ;  but  as  he  does 
not  repeat  this  opinion  in  after  years,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  abandoned  it. 

The  only  other  disease  for  which  he  attempted  to  dis- 
cover a  prophylactic  was  that  most  sudden  and  fatal  of 
epidemics  the  Asiatic  cholera.    At  first"*  he  recommended 
a  dose  of  cuprvm  30,  taken  once  a  week  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic.      Latterly"  he  advised  veratrvm 
and  cuprum  alternately,  week  about,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  he  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  preservative 
power  of  a  plate  of  copper  worn  next  the  skin.     Dr. 
Both  of  Munich  is  also  an  advocate  for  this  method  of 
protecting  from  cholera  by  means  of  copper  worn  next 
the  skin ;  and  the  reality  of  the  protective  influence  of 
this  metal  and  its  alloys  has  lately  received  most  striking 
corroboration  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Burq  of  Paris,** 
who  has  brought  forward  an  immense  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that  copper  miners  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  copper  and  brass  instruments  were  almost 
completely  protected  from  the  cholera  that  devastated  the 
population  around  them. 

Another  epidemic  disease  for  which  a  prophylactic  has 
been  recommended  is  measles,  for  which  pulsatilla  and 
aconite  have  been  variously  advised.  I  have  tried  them 
both  in  families  which  have  been  invaded  by  the  measles, 
but  hitherto  without  success,  unless  a  very  mild  form  of 
the  disease,  which  has  occurred  in  every  instance  after 
the  administration  of  these  two  remedies,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  partial  success.  Arnold  recom- 
mends sulphur  as  the  prophylactic  of  measles ;  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience  of  its  value. 

Dr.  Hering,  in  1830,  suggested**  that  the  preventives  of 
many  diseases  might  be  found  in  their  own  morbid  pro- 
ducts ;  that,  for  example,  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  dog  might 
be  the  prophylactic  of  hydrophobia  ;  variolous  matter 
preserve  from  small-pox ;  epidemic  and  miasmatic  diseases, 
find  their  prophylactic  in  their  own  seeds ;  the  plague, 

1  Lesser  Writings,  p.  439.  «» Ibid.,  p.  848. 
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the  malignant  pustule,  the  itch,  each  provide  its  own  pre- 
ventive. He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  ha/e  put  his 
views  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Dr.  Croserio'*  proposes,  as  a  preservative  against  infection 
with  gonorrhoea,  mercarius  30,  three  globules  taken  on  two 
OP  three  successive  nights  after  the  suspicious  connection. 
He  says  this  practice  has  always  succeeded  with  him,  and 
that  he  was  guided  to  the  choice  of  mercurius  as  the  pro- 
phylactic from  the  homoeopathic  analogy  of  its  patho- 
genetic effects  with  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea.  It  is 
evident  that  it  would  require  an  immense  number  of 
cases  to  prove  that  there  was  any  preservative  property 
in  this  medicine  against  a  disease  like  gonorrhoea,  and  as 
Dr.  Croserio  does  not  give  us  the  slightest  inlbrmation 
as  to  the  number  of  individuals  over  whom  his  observa- 
tions extended,  we  cannot  attach  much  value  to  his 
sweeping  assertion  as  to  the  invariable  efficacy  of  his 
preservative. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  Cronin  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a 
severe  disease  that  attacks  all  strangers  who   came  to 
reside  in  certain  parts  of  the  Levant ;  it  is  called  the 
Aleppo  pustule,  its  chief  characteristic  being  a  large  car- 
buncle or  boil,  that  runs  a  very  slow,  tedious,  and  pun- 
ful  course,  extending  altogether  over  a  year.    Led  by  the 
consideration  of  smaU-pox  and  its  modification  by  inocula- 
tion, he  treated  a  newly  arrived  stranger  by  inoculating 
him  with  the  pus  from  one  of  these  boils,  and  he  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  disease  which  occurred  from 
inoculation  was  comparatively  slight,  short,  and  painless. 
This  may  be   considered  as  a  case  of  prophylaxis    by 
inducing  artificially  a  milder  disease. 

Dr.  Winter,  in  a  learned  essay  on  prophylaxis,'"  whilst 
he  denies  the  existence  of  special  prophylactics,  as  vaccine 
for  variola,  belladonna  for  scarlet-fever,  aconite  for 
measles,  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
general  prophylactics.  He  says  that  those  chiefly  liable 
to  epidemic,  miasmatic,  and  contagious  diseases  are  such 
as  are  not  in  a  good  relative  state  of  health,  there  is 
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something  "wrong  with  their  vegetative  system  to  which 
these  diseases  have  a  particular  afl&nity ;  and  he  further 
states,  that  if  we  are  able  to  act  on  the  vegetative 
system  in  such  a  way  as  to  eradicate  its  faults,  we  shall 
put  those  persons  in  a  condition  to  resist  these  diseases, 
or  at  least  to  have  them  very  mildly.  In  order  to  effect 
this  change  in  the  vegetative  system,  he  proposes  to  give 
successive  doses  of  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  dilution  or 
trituration  of  mercurius,  followed  by  sulphur,  calcarea, 
lycopodium,  graphites,  arsenicum,  etc. 

A  similar  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Ghstier  of 
Thoissey,  who  wrote  a  special'  work  on  the  subject  of 
prophylaxis.  Although  his  object  is  chiefly  to  preserve 
n*om  chronic  diseases,  he  nevertheless  also  makes  allusion 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  epidemic  diseases,  on  which  subject, 
however,  he  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  As  regards 
chronic  diseases,  he  starts  with  the  idea  that  they  origi- 
nate from  the  psoric  miasm,  in  most  cases  transmitted  by 
the  parents  to  their  offspring.  When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  such  a  hereditary  psoric  constitution  in  an  infant, 
which  in  later  life  would  become  developed  into  different 
dyscrasias,  he  recommends  that  the  child  be  subjected 
to  an  antipsoric  prophylactic  treatment,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  the  so-caUed  antipsoric  remedies.  The 
course  he  recommends  is  as  follows  :-r-l,  sulphur ;  2, 
sepia ;  3,  carbo  vegetabilis ;  4,  arsenicum ;  5,  belladonna ; 
6,  lachesis;  7,  nitric  acid;  8,  silicea;  9,  thuja;  10, 
lycopodium ;  11,  graphites ;  12,  calcarea ;  13,  phosphorus. 
A  dose  of  each  of  these  medicines,  consisting  of  one 
globule  of  the  30th  dilution,  is  to  be  administered  to  the 
child  every  fifth  day  until  the  course  is  finished,  unless 
there  should  occur  after  any  one  of  them  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,,  in  which  case  the  course  is  to  be  interrupted 
until  this  artificial  eruption  has  gone  off.  If  no  eruption 
take  place,  the  preservation  is,  says  Q-astier,  equally  cer- 
tain ;  but,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
recommends  that  the  course  be  repeated  every  year. 
The  medicines  in  the  above  course  may.  Dr.  Gastier 
remarks,  be  given  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  olfaction. 
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Br.  Fearon'  has  favoured  us  with  his  views  on  the 
necessity  for  pursuing  a  course  of  preventive  treatment 
in  cases  of  suspected  constitutional  tendency  to  disease, 
not  only  in  the  very  earliest  infancy,  but  also  from  the 
very  moment  of  conception,  when  that  can  be  ascertained. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  of  course  intends  that  the  consti- 
tutional treatment  of  the  foetus  shall  be  through  the 
system  of  the  mother.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
detail  respecting  the  constitutional  preventive  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  still  less  does  he  lay  down  a  list  of  medi- 
cines to  be  given,  like  Drs.  Winter  and  Gastier.  His 
essay  is  well  worth  perusal,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
and  ingenious  views  he  unfolds  respecting  the  detection 
of  latent  disease,  more  particularly  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  iris.  If  his  views  on  this  subject  should 
be  corroborated,  he  will  have  added  a  very  useful  aid  to 
our  diagnosis  of  obscure  and  as  yet  undeveloped  disease. 

The   subject  of   prophylaxis  is  one  of  considerable 
moment,  and  has  not  yet  been  suf&ciently  developed. 
If  we  can,  by  means  of  the  homoeopathic  principle,  dis- 
cover preventives  for  such  diseases  as  scarlatina  and 
cholera  morbus,  the  discovery  of  medicinal  preventives 
for  other  diseases  of  an  equally  fixed  character  seems 
to  be  feasible.     As  yet  I  cannot  say  that  such  preven- 
tives have  been  discovered,  for  it  is  by  no  means  sup- 
ported by  evidence  that  pulsatiQa  or  aconite   protect 
from  measles,    hydrophobic    saliva    from    hydrophobia, 
varioliae,  taken  internally,  from  small-pox,  or  potentized 
itch-matter  from  scabies.     That  we  shall  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  more  prophylactics  for  fixed  diseases 
I  do  not  doubt ;  in  the  meantime  it  cannot  be  said   that 
we  have  advanced  in  this  direction  beyond  the   point 
Hahnemann  brought  us  to.    As  regards  the  so-called 
prophylactic  treatment  of   infants    suspected    of    here- 
ditary taints,  assuredly  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done ; 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  courses  of  medicine  ad- 
vised to  be  given  to  infants  by  Drs.  Winter  and  Glastier 
would  be  of  much  use.     I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  with  infants  is  to  place  them  in  the  best 
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hygienic  conditions,  and  not  to  resort  to  medicinal  inter- 
ference until  we  see  something  to  treat ;  and  it  will 
often  happen  that  we  may  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  diathesis  of  a  child  from  very  trivial  signs 
during  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  its  life,  and  be 
enabled,  by  the  administration  of  the  approi)riate  re- 
medies, to  check  such  diatheses,  as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 
K  the  mother  is  unhealthy  during  the  gestation  of  the 
child,  we  should  devote  great  attention  to  her  treatment, 
as  by  rendering  her  healthier  we  may  greatly  influence 
for  good  the  constitution  of  the  foetus,  that  derives  its 
sole  nutriment  from  her.  To  fix  on  a  certain  definite 
course  of  medicines  that  is  to  b6  crammed  down  every 
suspected  infant's  throat,  is  a  more  senseless  procedure 
than  the  inevitable  spoonful  of  castor-oil,  with  which  our 
midwives  are  wont  to  lubricate  the  alimentary  canal  of 
each  tiny  morsel  of  humanity  as  soon  as  it  is  ushered 
into  this  inhospitable  world. 

The  next  subject  that  shall  occupy  our  attention  this 
evening  is  that  of  diet  and  regimen. 

The  science  of  dietetics  admits  of  two  great  divisions, 
to  wit,  the  dietetics  of  the  healthy  and  the  dietetics  of 
those  that  are  ill.  The  physician  must  be  prepared  to 
advise  in  both  these  departments,  for  a  good  system  of 
dietetics  for  the  healthy  is  necessary  in  order  to  ward  off 
diseases ;  in  other  words,  it  is  useftd  in  a  prophylactic 
point  of  view.  As,  however,  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  homoeopathy  in  the  dietetics  of  the  healthy,  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  that  division  of  the  subject,  but  proceed 
at  once  to  the  dietetics  of  the  sick,  respecting  which  it 
is  generally  believed  homoeopathy  offers  some  remarkable 
peculiarities.  Indeed,  those  of  our  adversaries  who  re- 
cognise the  success  of  the  homoeopathic  method  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  referring  that  success  to  the 
excellent  system  of  dietetics  enforced  on  all  homoeo- 
pathic patients,  which,  however,  they  will  not  adopt,  nor 
even  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into ;  whilst  those  who 
wish  to  frighten  patients  from  homoeopathy  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  terrible  bugbear  of  our  dietetics,  and 
representing  it  as  a  system  of  starvation,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  the  deprivation  of  all  those  little  creature- 
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comforts  which  manj  believe  so  neceseary  to  their  exist- 
ence. We  shall  presently  see  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  either  of  these  representations. 

Hahnemann  early  set  his  face  against  the  pedantic 
rules  of  the  would-be  scientific  dietista,  and  in  an  ad- 
mirable little  popular  paper,  publiahed  in  1792,°  he 
argnee  very  sensibly  that  the  inatinctB  of  the  stomach 
are  to  he  attended  to  for  the  regulation  of  the  food  to 
be  put  into  it,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  He  dis- 
tinguishes  carefully  betwixt  the  true  natur^  instincts  of 
the  stomach  and  those  perverted  and  depraved  desires 
that  are  incident  to  the  victim  of  over-indulgence  and 
gluttony.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  any  standard  or 
normal  system  of  »£et  for  all,  even  those  in  health,  and 
insists  on  adapting  the  diet  to  the  constitution  and  di- 
gestive powers  of  each  individual. 

A  few  years  later  he  again  recurs  to  this  important 
subject,  in  an  essay  addressed  to  his  professional 
brethren.'  Here  he  again  ridicules  the  attempt  to  fix  upon 
a  standard  system  of  diet.  "  A  universtd.  diet,"  he  says, 
"  like  a  universal  medicine,  is  an  idle  dream."  He  iUus- 
trates  the  folly  of  a  too  strict  system  of  diet  by  two 
cases,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  read  to  you.  "  I  once," 
he  writes,  "  knew  an  ignorant  over-officioua  practitioner 
prescribe  such  a  severe  diet  to  a  healthy  young  woman 
after  a  favourable  first  labour,  that  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  starvation.  She  held  up  for  some  days  under  this 
water-gruel  diet — all  meat,  beer,  wine,  coffee,  bread, 
butter,  nouriahing  vegetables,  etc.,  were  denied  her,  but 
at  last  she  grew  excessively  weak,  complained  of  agoniz- 
ing after-pains,  was  sleepless,  costive,  and,  in  short,  dan- 
gerously 01.  The  medical  attendant  attributed  all  this 
to  some  infraction  of  his  dietetic  rules.  She  begged  to 
be  allowed  some  coffee,  broth,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  practitioner,  strong  in  his  principles,  was  inflexible 
— not  a  drop !  Driven  to  desperation  by  his  severity 
and  her  hunger,  she  indulged  her  innocent  longings, 
drank  coffee,  and  ate  in  moderation  whatever  she  fancied. 
The  practitioner  found  her,  at  bis  next  visit,  much   to 
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his  surprise,  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  lively  and  re- 
freshed ;  so  he  complacently  noted  down  in  his  memo- 
randum-book the  excellent  effects  of  slop-diet  in  the 
treatment  of  lying-in  women.  The  convalescent  took 
good  care  not  to  hint  to  him  her  very  natural  trans- 
gression of  his  rules.  This  is  the  history  of  many,  even 
published  observations !  Thus  the  disobedience  of  the 
patient  not  unfrequently  saves  the  credit  of  the  phy- 
sician." 

The  next  case  shows  the  necessity  of  not  depriving 
a  patient  of  anything  that  long  habit  had  rendered  per- 
haps indispensable.  "A  country  midwife  fell  sick  of 
gastric  fever.  I  purged  her;  I  ordered  her  for  drink 
water  and  very  small  beer,  and  extreme  moderation  in 
eating.  At  first,  things  went  on  very  well;  but  after 
a  few  days,  a  new  continued  fever,  with  thirst,  wake- 
fulness, weariness,  confusion  of  ideas,  came  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  her  state  dangerous.  I  left  none 
of  the  ordinary  remedies  untried ;  all  in  vain.  I  now 
left  off  everything,  from  the  gulphuric  acid  to  the  soup, 
and  promised  to  prescribe  something  on  my  return.  I 
informed  the  relatives  of  the  danger  I  apprehended. 
The  following  day  I  was  told  that  the  patient  was  re- 
covering, and  that  my  services  were  no  longer  required. 
To  my  astonishment,  I  saw  her  pass  my  window  a  few 
days  afterwards,  perfectly  recovered.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  when  I  had  discontinued  the  medicine,  a 
quack  had  been  called  in,  who  had  given  her  a  large 
bottle  of  essence  of  wood,  his  universal  medicine,  and 
told  her  to  take  so  many  drops  of  it.  No  sooner  had 
she  tasted  the  brandy  in  it,  than  she  gained,  as  it  were, 
new  life.  She  took  the  drops  by  tablespoonfuls,  and 
after  a  good  sleep  she  rose  completely  cured."  In  the 
same  paper  he  remarks  that  it  is  much  less  frequently 
necessary  than  is  generally  supposed  to  make  a  material 
alteration. in  the  diet  of  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases;  and  that  in  acute  diseases  the  awakened  in- 
stinct of  the  patient  is  often  considerably  wiser  than 
the  physician.  He  deprecates  frequent  or  extensive 
changes  in  the  diet  whilst  we  are  giving  medicine; 
and  relates  the  case  of  an  old  gentleman  affected  with 
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ulcers  of  the  legs,  of  long  standing,  who  was  a  great 
hon^ivant  and  drank  a  quantity  of  spirits,  whom  he 
cured  without  making  any  change  in  his  diet  whatever. 

The  same  common-sense  principles  continued  to  guide 
him  at  the  period  when  he  made  his  discovery  of 
the  prophylactic  power  of  belladonna  in  scarlet  fever. 
In  tne  treatment  of  that  disease  he  advises  us  to  allow 
the  patient  a  free  choice  of  aU  kinds  of  driuks,  and 
warmer  or  cooler  coverings  to  suit  his  feelings.  "The 
patient's  own  feelings,"  he  says,  "are  a  much  surer 
£^uide  than  all  the  maxims  of  the  schools."  It  should 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  Hahnemann  enunciated 
these  sensible  opinions,  the  general  method  of  treating 
scarlatina  and  other  exanthematous  febrile  diseases  was 
to  half-smother  the  patient  with  blankets  and  a  rigid 
exclusion  of  air,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  drmk 
according  to  his  thirst.  We  have  aU  become  wiser  since 
then,  but  Hahnemann  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  superstition. 

In  the  Medicine  of  Encperience^  he  hints  that  there  are 
certain  principles  to  guide  us  in  the  dietetics  of  chronic 
diseases;  but  "in  acute  diseases,"  he  says,  "the delicate 
and  unerring  tact  of  the  awakened  internal  sense  that 
presides  over  the  maintenance  of  life  speaks  so  clearly, 
so  precisely,  so  much  in  conformity  with  nature,  that 
the  physician  needs  only  to  impress  on  the  friendis  and 
attendants  of  the  patient  not  to  oppose,  in  any  way,  this 
voice  of  nature,  by  refusing  or  exceeding  its  demands, 
or  by  a  hurtful  officiousness  and  importunity." 

In  the  Organon*  Hahnemann  dwells  at  greater  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  diet  in  chronic  diseases,  and  he 
there  lays  it  down  as  a  vital  rule  that  everything  that 
can  have  any  medicinal  action  must  be  removed  from 
the  diet  and  regimen  of  such  patients.  In  a  note,  he 
gives  a  list  of  things  that  may  prove  obstacles  to  the 
cure  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  effects  they  may  have 
on  the  system.  This  list  comprises  coffee,  tea,  herb-teas, 
some  kinds  of  beer,  liqueurs,  punch,  spiced  chocolate, 
perfumes,    strong-scented   flowers  in  the   room,    tooth 
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powders  and  sachets  composed  of  drugs,  highly  seasoned 
dishes  and  sauces,  spiced  cakes  and  ices,  raw  or  cooked 
medicinal  vegetables,  old  cheese,  high  meats,  pork,  ducks, 
geese,  very  young  veal,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  whether 
in  food,  sugar,  or  salt.  He  also  forbids  spirituous  drinks, 
heated  rooms,  flannel  next  the  skin,  sedentary  life  in 
close  rooms,  indulgence  in  merely  passive  exercise,  as 
riding,  driving  or  swinging,  prolonged  suckling,  sleeping 
long  after  dinner,  late  hours,  debauchery,  the  perusal 
of  obscene  books,  anger,  grief,  vexation,  gambling,  ex- 
cessive labour,  mental  or  bodily,  a  marshy  situation, 
damp  rooms,  penurious  living,  and  so  forth.  Some  of 
the  last-mentioned  things  it  might  often  be  more  easy 
for  the  doctor  to  forbid  than  for  the  patient  to  renoimce. 
As  regards  the  diet  in  acute  diseases,  he  repeats^  his 
former  assertion  that  the  instinct  of  the  stomach  is  the 
best  guide  as  to  what  the  patient  should  have  and  what 
he  should  avoid ;  and  he  insists  that  officious  attendants 
should  not  interfere  with  the  patient's  longings.  "  The 
desire  of  the  patient  affected  by  an  acute  disease,"  he 
continues,*  "  as  regards  food  and  drink,  is  certainly 
chiefly  for  things  that  give  palliative  relief;  they  are, 
however,  not,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  medicinal  character, 
and  merely  supply  a  sort  of  want.  The  slight  hin- 
drances that  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  within 
moderate  bounds,  could  oppose  to  the  radical  removal 
of  the  disease,  will  be  amply  counteracted  and  overcome 
by  the  power  of  the  homcEopathically  suited  medicine 
and  the  vital  force  set  free  by  it,  as  also  by  the  refresh- 
ment that  follows  from  taking  what  has  been  so  ardently 
longed  for.  In  like  manner,  in  acute  diseases,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  and  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the 
coverings  must  also  be  arranged  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  patient's  wishes."  He  adds  in  a  note,*  that  it 
is  seldom  the  patient  desires  anything  prejudicial.  In 
inflammatory  diseases,  for  example,  where  aconite  is  in- 
dispensable, whose  action  would  be  destroyed  by  vege- 
table acids,  the  patient  almost  always  desires  pure  cold 
water  only. 

Organon,  §  cclxii.  *  Ibid.,  §  oclxiii. 

•  B J  lome  aooident  this  note  hu  been  omitted  in  mj  tnuulation  of  the  Organoo  - 
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On  the  subject  of  diet  and  regimen  in  chronic  diseases 
he  enters  at  much  greater  length  ia  his  last  great  work.** 
He  says  he  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  that  will  be 
adapted  to  every  case,  the  practitioner  must,  in  his  di- 
rections to  his  patients,  be  guided  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

The  following  are  the  principal  directions  he  gives  in 
addition  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Organon.     Where, 
says  he,  there  is  strength  sufficient,  the  patient  should 
pursue  his  ordinary  occupation,  provided  it  is  not  one 
that  is  prejudicial  to  heidth.     Those  accustomed  to  a 
sedentary  life  should  take  more  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Bich  patients  should  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  walk 
more  than  they  are  used  to.     Moderate  dancing  is  not 
hurtful,  nor  the  company  and  conversation  of  friends. 
Music  and  lectures  may  be  indulged  in  moderately ;  the 
theatre  very  seldom ;  card-playing  not  at  all.     Amorous 
dalliance  with  the  other  sex  and  reading  meretricious 
romances  must  be  forbidden.     Those   addicted  to  too 
much  study  should  be  restricted  in  that,  and  made  to 
engage  in  some  manual  work. 

All  domestic  medicines  are  to  be  discontinued.  Setons 
and  issues  cannot  be  moved  all  at  once,  in  aged  per- 
sons especially ;  we  must  wait  till  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  before  we  can  venture  to  dry 
them  up. 

Baths  (I  presume  he  means  warm  baths)  must  be  left; 
off ;  venesection  and  cupping  cannot  be  permitted  under 
any  circumstances. 

In  chronic  diseases,  among  the  poorer  classes,  ^where 
the  digestive  functions  are  not  involved,  we  need  not  be 
very  strict  with  their  diet ;  we  should  only  make  them 
moderate  their  use  of  onions  and  pepper. 

He  who  is  anxious  for  his  recovery,  he  adds,  may  find, 
even  at  the  sumptuously  spread  table  of  a  prince,  dishes 
that  are  perfectly  suitable  for  a  diet  in  conformity  with 
nature. 

As  regards  coffee,  young  people  can  give  it  up  at  once, 
but  those  who  have  been  used  to  drink  it  for  thirty  or 


b  Chr.Knuik.,  i.  131  et  seq. 
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forty  years,  can  often  only  abandon  it  gradually.* 
Boasted  rye  or  wheat  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Tea 
lie  forbids  absolutely,  whether  weak  or  strong. 

Wine  cannot  be  so  entirely  discontinued  by  those 
accustomed  to  its  use,  without  bad,  often  dangerous, 
effects.  He  recommends  that  it  should  be  gradually 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  plentifully  diluted  with 
water. 

Brandy  must  be  left  off;  wine,  and  afterwards  wine 
and  water,  substituted  for  it. 

The  practitioner  cannot  allow  his  patient  to  drink  all 
sorts  01  beer,  for  some  are  made  with  unwholesome  in- 
gredients ;  he  must  therefore  be  careful  what  kind  he 
allows  his  patient  to  drink. 

Vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  to  be  eschewed,  espe- 
cially by  those  affected  with  nervous  or  abdominal  com- 
plaints. Sour  fruit  must  be  taken  very  sparingly,  and 
sweet  fruit  moderately ;  stewed  prunes,  to  help  costive- 
ness,  are  not  adyisable.  Those  of  weak  digestion  should 
shun  very  young  veal,  and  those  whose  sexual  powers  are 
low  should  avoid  chickens,  eggs,  vanilla,  truffles,  and 
caviar.  Women  with  scanty  menses  should  not  take 
Baffi*on  or  cinnamon,  nor  should  persons  with  weak  di- 
gestion indulge  in  spices  or  bitters.  Flatulent  vege- 
tables should  be  avoided  in  all  cases  of  abdominal  aQ- 
ments  and  constipation. 

Beef,  good  wheaten  or  rye  bread,  milk,  and  fresh 
butter  with  Httle  salt,  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
innocent  diet  in  chronic  diseases.  Next  to  beef  come 
mutton,  game,  old  fowls,  and  young  pigeons.  Chronic 
patients  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  the  flesh  or  fat  of 
geese,  ducks,  or  pork.  Pickled  and  smoked  flesh  must 
rarely  be  eaten.  Baw  vegetables,  pot-herbs,  and  de- 
cayed cheese  should  not  be  indulged  in. 

Eish  is  best  when  boiled  in  plain  water.  Dried  and 
smoked  flsh  should  not  be  used,  and  salted  fish  very 
rarely. 

Tobacco-smoking  may  be  often  allowed  to  those  ac- 
customed to  its  use,  and  who  do  not  spit  when  they 

•  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Chronie  Diaetues  he  permitted  the  nae  of  coffee  to 
elderij  persons ;  bat  here  he  says  it  must  be  sbaolately  abandoned. 
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smoke ;  but  its  use  should  be  limited  when  the  mental 
functions,  the  sleep,  the  digestion,  or  the  motions  of  the 
bowels  are  disordered.  In  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
only  obtaining  a  stool  after  smoking,  its  use  should  be 
very  much  restricted.  Snuffing  is  much  more  objection- 
able than  smoking.  Hahnemann,  as  is  well  known, 
smoked  incessantly,  but  did  not  snuff.  Perhaps  to  this 
circumstance  we  may  ascribe  his  apology  for  the  one 
practice  and  his  condemnation  of  the  other. 

These,  then,  are  Hahnemann's  chief  directions  in  re- 
ference to  the  diet  of  patients  in  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  by  no  means 
of  a  very  rigid  character.  As  regards  acute  diseases, 
indeed,  the  instinct  of  the  patient's  stomach  is  to  be  the 
physician's  guide  ;  and  as  regards  chronic  diseases,  there 
are  very  few  articles  that  are  absolutely  forbidden,  most 
of  the  enumerated  viands,  condiments,  and  drinks  being 
only  prohibited  in  special  cases,  but  allowed  to  be  par- 
taken of  moderately  in  other  cases. 

The  diet  of  patients  under  homcBopathic  treatment 
has  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  the  attention  of. 
homoeopathic  practitioners  ;  there  is  not  a  domestic  book 
that  does  not  contain  long  lists  of  "  aliments  allowed" 
and  "  aliments  forbidden,"  and  in  most  of  these  certain 
articles  of  food  and  drink  are  dogmatically  represented  as 
absolutely  wholesome,  and  certain  others  as  absolutely 
hurtful.     In  many  cases  the  writer  has  probably  been 
guided  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  own  little  stomach, 
m  his  selection  of  the  allowed  and  forbidden  categories 
for  the  enumerated  articles  of  food  and  drink.     Some 
authors,  apparently  of  weak  digestion,  have  put  so  many 
of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  which  are  quite  whole- 
some to  most  persons,  and  even  most  patients,  into  their 
index  expu^gatorius,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  nervous  patients,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
such  ascetic  dietaries,  should  entertain  a  horror  of  ho- 
moeopathy, and  imagining  it  to  be  a  kind  of  perpetuiJ 
Lent,  prolong  their  carnival  under  allopathic  auspices, 
from  very  dread  of  not  being  able  to  survive  the  austerity 
of  our  dietetic  system. 

Every  list  I  have  seen  of  prohibited  and  permitted  ali- 
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ments  contains  articles  of  food  that  should  be  included 
in  opposite  categories  in  reference  to  individual  cases. 
How  many  persons  are  there  who  dare  not  touch  one  or 
other  of  those  common  articles  of  diet  which  agree  with 
most,  to  wit,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  cocoa,  etc. ; 
and  how  many  persons,  with  what  we  consider  weak 
stomachs  and  digestions,  are  there  who  can  only  flourish 
on  what  would  derange  the  digestion  of  most  other  in- 
dividuals. A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
my  own  practice.  A  lady,  in  the  early  period  of  preg- 
nancy, was  affected  with  constant  vomitmg.  Everything 
she  swallowed  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  saliva 
ran  from  her  mouth  in  an  almost  continuous  stream. 
This  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  weeks,  in  spite  of 
the  administration  of  every  conceivable  homoeopathic 
medicine  adapted  to  her  condition,  and  in  spite  of  ex- 
periments with  almost  every  variety  of  food.  Vomiting 
set  in  the  instant  she  swallowed  anything.  In  the  midst 
of  this  melancholv  state  of  affairs  she  was  one  evening 
seized  with  a  sudden  longing  for  a  lobster.  A  fine  large 
one  was  brought  to  her ;  she  ate  it  with  avidity,  and 
retained  it  without  the  slightest  sickness.  For  two  or 
three  days  more  she  could  eat  nothing  but  lobsters,  every- 
thing else  brought  back  the  vomiting;  but  finally  she 
was  able  to  eat  anything — she  was  quite  cured.  In 
former  pregnancies  the  vomiting  had  always  continued, 
with  more  or  less  intensity,  for  six  months ;  on  this 
occasion  it  did  not  last  as  many  weeks.  Such  cases  put 
us  in  mind  of  the  saying  of  Lucretius — "Ut,  quod 
aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  fiat  acre  venenum  ;'*  anglice,  ^'what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 

Various  special  works  on  Homceopathic  Dietetics  have 
been  published  in  G-ermany.  The  first  that  appeared 
was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gross.*  Dr.  Caspan  vn'ote 
another  in  the  form  of  a  catechism.*  A  still  more  com- 
pendious work  was  published  by  Dr.  Hartmann^  in 
1830,  and  a  smaller  one'  by  the  same  writer  in  1846. 
The  authors  of  aU  these  works  are  dead ;  let  us  hope 

d  Diatetiscbea  Hftndbach  fiir  Oesoocie  and  KranVe ;  Leipzig,  1824. 
«  Eatechismus  der  horn.  Diatetik  fiir  Kranke,  Ste  Aafl. ;  Leipzie,  1831. 
'HaadbachdsrDiitetikllir  Jedennana.  g  DuUetik  rar  Xranke. 
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that  they  are  now  regaling  themselves  on  ambrosia 
and  nectar,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  whether  those 
celestial  aliments  contain  any  ingredients  forbidden  to 
the  homoeopathist. 

The  writers  on  homoeopathic  diet  have  not  in  general 
been  so  cautious  as  Hahnemann,  but  have  made  absolute 
his  conditional  prohibitions  of  certain  viands.     I  much 

S refer  Hahnemann's  caution  to  the  dogmatism  of  his 
isciples.     Our  dietetic  rules  must  be  adapted,  like  our 
medicinal  prescriptions,  to  each  individual  case.      The 
object  of  dietetic  restrictions  is  twofold :  1st,  to  prevent 
the  patient  taking  any  medicinal  substance  that  could 
interfere  with  the  medicine  he  is  taking,  or  set  np  an 
independent  medicinal  action  of  its  own ;  and  2nd,  to 
prevent  him  taking  any  article  of  food  that  could  de- 
range his  stomach  or  prove  indigestible.     The  physician 
can  direct  the  patient  in  reference  to  the  first  point,  but, 
as  regards  the  second,  he  must  be  guided  very  much  by 
the  patient's  experience  as  to  what  agrees  ana  what  dis- 
agrees with  him.     Thus,  to  a  patient  who  cannot  take 
milk  with  impunity,  he  would  not  insist  that  milk  was 
a  suitable  article  of  diet ;  and  to  one  with  whom  pastry 
agrees  weU,  he  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
that  much  maligned  luxury ;  supposing  always  there  was 
nothing  in  his  disease  contraindicating  its  use.     It  will 
be  observed  that  Hahnemann's  prohibition  of -condiments 
and  spices  is  only  conditional,  and  I  have  often  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  to  patients  a  certain 
amount  of  the  condiments  of  which  they  had  been  ab- 
solutely deprived  by  a  former  homoeopathic  practitioner 
or  by  myself ;  for  they  found  their  food  so  unpalatable 
without  the  pepper,  mustard,  etc.,  to  which  they  had 
been  previously  accustomed,  that  their  appetite  almost 
completely  failed.     In  such  cases,  the  harm  done  by  the 
moderate  ingestion  of  the  ordinary  spices  with  which 
our  dishes  are  seasoned  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  vigour  attained  by  a  better  appetite 
and  a  greater  relish  for  food.     Of  course,  it  is  only  in 
certain  cases  where  this  slight  departure  from  the  strict 
dietetic  rules  adopted  by  some  can  be  allowed ;  but  the 
judicious  and  attentive  practitioner  will  readily  know 
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when    to    allow    and   when   to   prohibit  such  dietetic 
luxuries. 

We  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  persuading  patients 
to  abandon  the  use  of  coffee  and  adopting  a  substitute 
for  it,  but  with  tea  the  case  is  different.  This  mildly 
stimulating  and  exhilarating  fluid  is  so  much  drunk  by 
all  classes  in  this  country,  fix)m  their  very  infancy  almost, 
that  with  most  it  seems  to  have  no  appreciable  medicinal 
effect,  and  yet  with  many  there  is  no  greater  deprivation 
to  which  we  could  subject  them,  in  a  dietetic  point  of 
view,  than  taking  from  them  their  favourite  beverage; 
accordingly,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  good  black  tea  in  moderation  during  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  of  chronic  disease.  G-reen  tea,  being 
mixed  up  with  medicinal  mineral  substances,  is  of  course 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  allowed;  nor  can  even 
black  tea  be  permitted  where  nervous  symptoms  or  pal- 
pitation contraindicate  its  use.  Although  Hahnemann 
was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  tea  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  permitted  the  smoking  of  tobacco  in 
almost  every  case.  In  G-ermany,  especially  in  Hahne- 
mann's time,  drinking  tea  was  a  rarity,  while  smoking 
tobacco  was  almost  a  universal  habit.  In  this  country, 
on  the  contrary,  tea-drinking  is  universal,  tobacco-smok- 
ing by  no  means  so.  Now,  since  habit  reconciles  us  to  the 
use  of  things  not  in  themselves  absolutely  unmedicinal, 
and  prevents  us  experiencing  their  medicinal  effects,  if 
we  may  allow  the  German  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  we  may  cer- 
tainly indulge  the  Englishman  in  his  cup  of  bohea,  without 
prejudicing  the  cure  in  either  case. 

As  regards  the  indulgence  in  stimulants,  such  as  wine, 
beer,  spirits,  etc.,  the  observations  of  Hahnemann  on 
that  point  which  I  have  just  read,  are  most  judicious. 
We  cannot  always,  with  safety,  altogether  prohibit  stimu- 
lants to  those  accustomed  to  them,  but  we  can  diminish 
their  quantity,  if  that  seems  to  us  too  great ;  we  can 
make  them  dflute  their  wine,  substitute  dHuted  wine  for 
spirits,  and  select  a  pure  wholesome  beer,  if  that  is  the 
beverage  they  are  used  to ;  but  in  many  cases  we  can 
at  once  discontinue  the  use  of  all  stimulants  with  ad* 
vantage. 
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As  regards  the  diet  in  acute  diseases,  little  can  I 
added  to  what  Hahnemann  has  said  respecting  the  eipi 
diency  of  being  guided  by  the  instincts  of  the  stoma.! 
We  must,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish  betwiit  t] 
real  cravings  of  the  stomach  and  those  morbid  longq 
for  food  often  experienced  by  patients  at  the  commem 
ment  of  febrile  diseases,  the  mdulgence  of  which  vod 
be  fraught  with  danger. 

The  administration  of  stimulants  in  certain  cases  of !( 
typhoid  fever  is,  I  am  convinced,  often  indispensable  tot 
recovery  of  the  patient.  In  a  former  lecture  I  aUu'i 
to  the  conditions  under  which  wine  or  spirits  are  « 
sidered  essential  in  such  cases,  and  I  have  oulv  n 
to  add,  that  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspei'ti 
should  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  such  poi 
ful  agents.  The  practitioner  must,  as  it  were,  give 
stimulants  with  his  finger  on  the  patient's  pulse,  i 
carefully  watch  the  effect  of  each  dose.  Many  ii 
I  am  sure,  have  been  saved,  both  by  homoeopatli 
and  allopathists,  by  the  judicious  administration  of 
mulants  in  cases  of  typhoid  disease,  where  the  po) 
of  life  seemed  to  be  sinking  beyond  the  possibUit 
recovery,  at  least  by  mere  medicine. 

Had  the  plan  of  this  course  of  lectures  permitt^ 
there  are  many  other  subjects  connected  with  hon 
pathy  which  might  have  engaged  our  attention,  8U( 
the  comparative  advantages  of  homceopathy  and 
pathy,  the  statistics  of  both  methods,  and  the  objec 
raised  against  our  system  by  the  allopathists,  togi 
with  the  ethical  relations  of  thp  rival  schools  ;  but  i 
subjects,  each  of  which  would  have  required  aji  e 
lecture  for  its  consideration,  would  have  been  rather 
placed  in  a  course  of  this  kind.  I  believe  I  have  toi 
on  (imperfectly,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be)  < 
point  of  practical  and  theoretical  importance  relati 
the  homoeopathic  system  of  medicine,  and  I  shall 
bring  this  course  of  lectures  to  a  close  by  recapituL 
in  a  very  brief  summary,  the  chief  points  that 
engaged  our  attention  during  the  past  weeks. 

The  three  cardinal  points  of  the  homoeopathic  s^ 
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that  are  acknowledged  by  all  the  disciples  of  Hahne- 
mann,  however  thej  may  differ  in  other  matters,  are — 

1.  The  proving  of  medicines  on  the  healthy,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  pure  pathogenetic  effects. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  medicines  so  proved, 
according  to  the  therapeutic  maxim  expressed  in  the 
phrase  similia  similibus  curentur, 

3.  The  administration  of  the  proved  medicines  accord- 
ing to  this  principle,  singly  and  alone. 

All  who  hold  these  articles  of  faith  and  practise  ac- 
cordingly are  homoeopathists,  and  acknowledge  as  their 
master  the  great  Medical  Eeformer  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Samuel  Hahnemann. 

I  have  shown,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures,  that  the 
most  rational  views  on  the  subject  of  pathology  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  homoeopathic  therapeutic  prin- 
ciple as  the  only  plausible  guide  in  the  administration 
of  the  curative  agents  termed  medicines ;  that  the  re- 
cognition of  this  principle  as  our  therapeutic  guide  in- 
volves the  necessi^  for  proving  medicines,  according  to 
the  method  laid  down  by  Hahnemann,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  but  one  mediciue  at  a  time  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  the  other  two  maxims.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  empirical  system  of  treating 
by  specifics,  which  has  obtained  to  a  certain  extent  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unwitting  practice  of  a  rude  homoeopathy,  and  that 
all  the  methods  of  medicinal  treatment  which  possess  a 
real  value  are  referrible,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  same  principle. 

In  my  examination  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  system 
of  Halmemann  I  have  attempted,  with  what  success  it 
is  for  you  /to  determine,  to  discriminate  the  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials  of  the  Hahnemannic  doctrine, 
and  I  have  never  hesitated,  out  of  respect  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Master,  to  show  where  I  believed  him  to  be 
in  error  with  respect  to  the  accessaries  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system. 

In  many  theoretical  points  I  have  dissented  from  the 
views  of  Hahnemann,  more  especially  in  regard  to  his 
explanation  of  the  curative  procesf ,  his  doctrine  of  chronic 
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diseases,  and  his  theory  of  the  djnamization  of  medi- 
cines. In  all  these  matters  Hahnemann  may  be  proved 
to  be  in  error,  and  yet  the  truth  of  the  great  therapeu- 
tical principle  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever  associated 
is  left  unaffected ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  more  cor- 
rect our  views  are  respecting  physiology,  pathology,  and 
pharmacodynamics,  the  more  irresistibly  will  the  truth 
of  the  homcBopathic  therapeutic  principle  force  itseK 
upon  our  convictions,  and  the  better  will  we  be  able  to 
produce  a  conviction  of  its  truth  in  the  minds  of  our 
misbelieving  colleagues. 

I  am  very  far  from  agreeing  with  those  homoeopathic 
practitioners  who  see  in  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemaiin  a 
perfect  and  unimprovable  system  of  medicine;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  there  is  much,  very  much  stiU  to  be 
done.  Medicine  is  and  ever  must  be  a  progressive 
science,  and  though  Hahnemann  has,  by  the  bnlliant 
discoveries  of  his  genius,  given  it  a  gigantic  push  for- 
wards, the  desired  goal  of  treating  diseases  tuto,  cito  et 
jucunde  is  not  yet  fully  reached.  There  are  stiU  vast 
difficulties  attending  the  selection  of  the  remedy ;  the 
rule  for  the  administration  of  the  a])propriate  dose  re- 
mains yet  to  be  discovered ;  the  best  periods  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  medicine  are  stiU  uncertain,  and  there 
are  still  many  diseases  that  are  not  amenable  to  the  very 
best  treatment. 

Let  us  not,  then,  rest  contented  with  what  haa  been 
done,  but  let  us  each  ask  ourselves  what  is  still  to  do, 
and  let  each  contribute  his  mite  towards  the  great  work 
of  reformation,  so  promisingly  commenced  by  Hahne- 
mann. 

Many  of  the  medicines  contained  in  our  Materia 
Medica  are  still  but  imperfectly  known ;  these  must  be 
subjected  to  careful  and  patient  physiological  experimen- 
tation. Many  of  the  best-proved  medicines  present  to 
our  examination  a  sad  jumble  and  confusion  of  symp- 
toms ;  let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  construct  order  out  of 
this  disorder,  and  to  ascertain  the  natural  groupings  of 
the  symptoms  that  are  wofuUy  dissociated  £rom  their 
natural  connections.  The  storehouse  of  nature  still 
contains  many  powerful  medicinal  substances,  which  are 
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to  US  a  sealed  book,  because  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  pathogenetic  action ;  let  us  carefully  test  them  in  re- 
ference to  their  physiological  effects — we  shall  thereby  be 
enriching  our  treasury  of  curative  agents,  and  rendering 
a  service  to  suffering  humanity.    Much  may  be  done  for 
our  art  by  the  individual  experience  of  each  of  us ;  let  us, 
then,  mutually  communicate  the  knowledge  we  have  ob- 
tained by  our  several   observations.      Medicine,  even 
though  it  has  a  guiding  principle,  must  still  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  an  empirical  £ui;,  and  none  gifted  with 
common  powers  of  observation  and  engaged  in  active 
practice  can  avoid  learning  something  which  is  not  known 
to  aU  the  rest.     If  every  new  fact,  every  new  truth  dis- 
covered, every  corroboration  of  others'  observations,  were 
at  once  made  common  property  by  being  communicated 
to  all,  we  should  soon  be  m  possession  of  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials that  would  tend  ever  more  and  more  to  diminish  the 
uncertainty  of  practice,  and  render  our  art  more  perfect. 
An  experimental  or  empirical  art,  like  that  of  medicine, 
is  ever  progressive,  and  as  a  noble  edifice  is  but  a  col- 
lection of  paltry  bricks  and  stones,  so  it  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  small  and  individually  trivial  details  that 
will  gradually  advance  our  art  to  perfection.  Accurate  and 
truthful  observation  in  medicine  is  difficult,  but  not  im- 
possible.   It  has  too  frequently  happened  that  medical 
men  have  recorded  as  facts  the  wild  imaginings  of  their 
own  fantastic  brains,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  homoeo- 
pathy is  notice  {eoni  such  unfortunate  delusions ;  indeed 
it  would  be  wonderful  were  it  otherwise,  forev.ery  no- 
velty is  apt  to  draw  towards  it  the  visionaries  and  the 
speculative    quidnuncs,  who  set   up    as  iprophets  and 
teachers,  and  are  sure  to  draw  crowds  of  admirers  after 
them,  who  seem  to  be  fascinated  by  the  very  absurdity  and 
wildnessfof  the  doctrines  broached.    We  have  seen  how 
the  monstrous  isopathic    heresy  for  awhile  seduced  a 
number  of  the  flighty  minds  amongst  us,  and  more  re- 
cently we  have  seen  a  crowd  of  respectable  practitioners 
lending  ^a  willing  ear  to  the  vagaries  of  a  lunatic  horse- 
trainer.      These  extravagances  flourish  for  \r  tune  and 
are  speedily  forgotten;  but  the  small  kernel  of  truth 
that  they  may  contain  renmins,  and  gradually  assumes  its 
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proper  place  in  sobordiBation  to  the  great  truth  which 
they  haply  at  one  time  threatened  to  extinguish.  The 
history  of  these  heretical  aberrations  should  teach  us  to 
weigh  well  and  carefully  our  own  observations,  lest  we, 
too,  be  seduced  to  jump  to  general  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient data,  and  damage  the  cause  we  wish  to  promote 
by  hasty  and  untenable  assertions.  In  a  new  science 
like  homoeopathy  the  ground  is  all  unexplored,^  and  we 
must  grope  our  way  with  care  and  caution,  lest  we  stray 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  hopelessly  lose  ourselves  in  the 
unknown  forest,  where,  &om  want  of  landmarks  smd  load* 
stars,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
may  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  without  suffering  consider- 
ably from  the  thorns  and  briers  that  beset  our  path. 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

D08E8   EMPLOYED   IN  HAHSUMAIW' S    PEOVDTG  OF   GOLD. 

(TopoffeSd,) 

Hahkehanit  states  {Chroh,  Krank.j  ii.  217)  that,  in  the  proving  of 
gold,  some  of  the  proven  took  one  hundred  grains  of  the  Ist  tritora; 
tion  of  gold-leaf,  equal  to  one  grain  of  pure  gold,  while  the  others  took 
two  hundred  grains  of  the  same  preparation,  in  order  to  produce  the 
effects  recorded. 

B. 
DB.  altschtjl's  posologicai^  bulb. 

In  my  lecture  on  the  "  Theories  of  Cure,"  page  85  (note  a),  I  pro- 
mised that  when  I  came  to  treat  of  homceopathio  nosology,  I  should 
give  an  account  of  Dr.  Altschul's  attempt  to  determine  the  proper  dose 
of  the  remedy  by  the  laws  of  polarity.  I  find,  however,  that  in  my 
lectures  on  posology  I '  have  unaccountably  omitted  all  allusion  to  Dr. 
Altschul's  views.  I  must  therefore  beg  the  reader  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing  account  in  connection  with  Lecture  XV.  It  should  have  come  in 
at  page  434,  immediately  after  the  exposition  of  Attomyr's  views. 

Dr.  Altschul  (Das  therapeuiUche  FoUtritdUgMetz  der  Arzneidosen) 
takes  a  precisely  contrary  view  of  the  dose  question  to  that  expressed  by 
Attomyr.  He  ingeniously  labours  to  prove  that  large  and  small  doses  of 
medicine  have  an  exactly  opposite  action ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  polar 
opposites,  and  that  we  cure  diseases  by  effecting  a  neutralization,  by 
means  of  bringing  the  two  opposite  poles  to  bear  upon  one  another. 
Thus,  if  we  have  before  us  a  case,  say  of  cholera,  presenting  the  symp- 
toms which  would  be  caused  by  a  large  dose  of  arsenic,  we  give  a  small 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  the  desired  neutralization  takes  place.  In  other 
words,  we  act  antipathically  in  our  treatment  of  disease,  as  far  as  dosei 
are  concerned,  and  give  for  a  certain  state  a  dose  which  we  believe  has 
the  inherent  powoc  oi  pi?od)icijig  (iKcisdj;  the  opposite  sl^te.    Such  is 
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Dr.  Altschul's  idea,  as  fiir  as  I  can  make  it  out ;  but  I  am  half  inclined 
to  doubt  if  I  have  apprehended  him  aright,  for  I  find  a  little  further  on 
that  he  recommeuds  small  doses  of  a  remed/  he  proved  (sumiul)  for 
the  cure  of  conditions  precisely  the  opposite  of  those  the  large  doses 
produced  on  himself  and  fellow-provers.  Thus  the  large  doses  he  took 
])roduced  excessive  constipation ;  he  recommends  it  for  profuse  diarrhcea, 
in  small  doses.  The  catamenia  were  delayed  by  the  large  doses ;  he 
advises  the  remedy  in  small  doses  for  excessive  and  premature  menstrun- 
tion.  What  does  he  mean  P  Methinks,  he  has  wandered  by  mistake 
into  the  homoeopathic  camp,  and  that,  as  his  name  {Jltschul,  anglice 
Old-school)  implies,  he  still  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  our  opponents ;  at 
all  events,  I  imagine  the  new  school  will  not  be  anxious  to  claim  him  as 
an  exponent  of  their  doctrines,  with  his  present  confused  ideas. 

DIFFBBBNT  CTJBATIVE   POWEBS   OF  VABIOTXS   DOSES. 

At  page  444,  when  alluding  to  the  fact  that  diseases  .which  have  re- 
sisted the  employment  of  a  remedy  in  one  dilution  have  sometimes 
yielded  to  the  same  remedy  in  a  different  dilution,  I  have  mentioned  but 
one  solitary  instance  of  this  certainly  rare  circumstance.  As  several 
other  striking  examples  of  this  occurrence  are  recorded  in  our  homoeo- 
pathic literature,  I  think  it  right  to  record  a  few  more  of  them  in  this 
place,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  not  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  there  is  almost  no  difference  in  the  power  of  different  doses  to 
subdue  disease. 

Dr.  G.  Schmid  {Bekennt.  ub.  die  Som.)  mentions  that  his  own  child 
lay  dangeronsly  ill  of  smallpox,  and  the  eruption  suddenly  receded  ;  he 
gave  belladonna  14,  but  the  patient  only  grew  worse.    Convinced  that 
belladonna  was  the  right  remedy,  he  now  gave  a  drop  of  the  Ist  dilution, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  amendment,  and  the  child  recovered. 
Dr.  Ban  relates  {Or^,  d,  spec.  Heilk.)  how,  in  a  case  of  venous  hemor- 
rhage from  the  womb,  eroctu  6  was  of  no  use,  whereas  a  drop  of  the  1st 
dilution  had  the  best  effect.    Also,  that  ipecacuanha  3  produced  no 
change  in  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with  vomiting,  but  that  three 
drops  of  the  1st  dilution  gave  relief  in  a  marvellously  short  apace  of 
time.   Dr.  Trinks  {Handbuch,  ii.  741)  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
50,  who  had  been  treated  for  three  years  vrithout  the  slightest  benefit, 
by  Hahnemann  himself,  for  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  legs,  unattended 
by  pain ;  after  this  he  got  tinct,  rhois  tox,^  in  increasing  doses,  until  he 
had  consumed  the  large  quantity  of  four  ounces,  whereby  he  was  per- 
fectly cured  of  his  paralysis,  without  the  slightest  derangement  of  his 
general  health  whilst  taking  this,' for  a  homoeopathic  treatment,  unpre- 
cedented quantity  of  a  powerful  medicine.    Doubtless,  he  had  received 
the  same  medicine  from  Hahnemann  in  smaller  doses,  as  it  was  quite 
homoeopathic  to  the  symptoms  present.    Dr.  Roth  of  Paris  (Jour^  de 

Soc,  Gallic,,  iv.  282)  rektesa  case  of  attacks  of  ophthalmia  arthri- 
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tica,  with  tearing  and  diggiag»pain  in  the  bones  sorronnding  the  eye, 
chemosis,  photophobia)  and  fever.  Many  medicines  in  dilutions,  among 
the  rest  aconite,  had  been  employed  in  vain  for  these  attacks,  none  of 
them  produced  the  slightest  effect  on  the  disease ,  but  Dr.  Both  effected  a 
rapid  core  (in  five  or  six  days),  on  eight  different  occasions,  by  means  of 
aeonitet  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops  of  the  mother-tincture  in  125 
grammes  of  water,  a  taldsspoonful  every  hour  or  every  two  hours.  On 
another  occasion,  Dr.  Both  was  called  in  to  treat  a  young  lady  labouring 
under  spasmodic  asthma,  connected  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  She 
had  been  treated  by  one  of  the  chief  allopathic  physicians  of  Paris  for  six 
months  without  the  least  benefit.  Latterly  she  had  taken  ipecacuanha 
in  a  ptisan.  When  Dr.  Both  saw  her  she  was  suffering  from  one  of  her 
terrible  attacks ;  a  drop  of  ipecacuanha,  Ist  dilution,  in  a  spoonful  of 
water,  removed  the  attack  as  if  by  enchantment.  Dr.  Villers  (Ham, 
Vierteljahrsch,t  ii.  424)  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  56,  affected  with 
sciatica  for  eight  months,  who  was  cured  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  solu- 
tion of  three  drops  of  rhus  3  ;  he  had  previously  taken,  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  an  allopath,  for  a  fortnight,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
rhus  every  day.  At  fidnninghausen's  own  particular  little  coterie-meeting, 
held  in  July,  1858,  at  Diisseldorf  (see  Allg,  Horn.  Zig,  for  August  22, 
1853),  where  it  is  almost  high  treason  to  whisper  a  doubt  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  the  high  potencies.  Dr.  Hendrichs  of  Cologne  related 
a  number  of  cases  where  he  had  completely  failed  with  the  high  poten- 
cies, whereas  the  same  medicines  in  strong  and  repeated  doses,  given  by 
allopathists,  effected  perfect  and  permanent  cures. 

D. 

HAHNEMANlf's  LOCAL  EMPLOTMEWT  OP  BEMEBrBS. 

At  page  516  I  should  have  mentioned  that  Hahnemann  enjoins  the 
local  use  of  rhus  and  arnica  in  sprains  and  dislocations,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  water  compresses  mixed  with  a  dilution  of  arsenicum,  or  of 
cloths  dipped  in  heated  alcohol,  for  the  cure  of  bums.  (Vide  Chron. 
Krauk.,  i.  163.) 


THE  END. 
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Page  486,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  unnecessary"  read  '*  tver  neces- 
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